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FOREWORD 


Today we think in global terms. We are engaged in a global 
war. The airplane is daily making our globe smaller and smaller. 
The airport is emerging as a new type of commercial center which 
is already competing with the seaport and the railroad center. Time 
and space are constantly being reduced. We are rubbing elbows 
with people who formerly seemed far away. We must become ac- 
quainted with lands and peoples which have seemed far removed 
from our lives and interests. We must become better acquainted 
with foreign lands not so far away. Surely this is the time to gain 
a knowledge of global geography. 

The world of today presents to the student of geography a 
difficult problem. In all continents, including our own, conditions— 
agricultural, industrial, commercial, political, and social— are most 
unsettled and are subject to abmpt changes. For these reasons it 
is a great temptation to the teacher of geography to wait until the 
war is over— until new boundaries are drawn and perplexing problems 
have been settled. There is the feeling that it is easier and much 
safer to teach the world of yesterday which no longer exists and 
which can never be restored. But the questions must be faced as to 
when conditions will become stable and what is to be gained by 
waiting. If we wait a year, or two years, or until the close of the 
war, the sources of information will be practically as limited as now. 
New boundaries alone add little or nothing to the knowledge of the 
areas enclosed. Furthermore, the pupils of today are as fully entitled 
to an interpretation of their world as those who preceded them or 
those who are to follow them. Js it not they who must play the 
largest part in solving the many post-war problems? What those 
problems will be are fairly well known today. 

Our own country more than any other is exerting a tremendous 
influence in world affairs. Our armed forces are to be found in all 
continents, and many of them are likely to remain in areas of unrest 
for several years at least. World problems arising after the war will 
in large measure be our problems. Our interest in all parts of the 
world will be greatly increased because there will come back to 
practically every home in the country men and women who have 
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served in Europe, Asia, Africa, and South America— in the islands 
of the Atlantic, the Pacific, and the South Seas— and in the “land 
down under,” Australia. 

After the war there will be an intensified interest in our industrial 
and commercial relations with other lands. The producing power 
of our country as a result of war activities has been increased many 
fold. New markets must be found to keep our great plants and the 
multitude of our skilled workers employed. There will arise keen com- 
petition with former great industrial countries. Other countries will 
also arise as industrial competitors. Among these we may well expect 
to find Russia and, before long, China. Many nonindustrial parts of 
the world will have been awakened by their new contacts with indus- 
trial peoples. In such countries we may expect to see higher standards 
of living attained— brought about in part at least by the efforts of the 
Great Powers. As such changes take place, there will be greater 
exchanges of goods between those young industrial regions and all 
other parts of the world. These are some of the changes we may 
expect to see in the world that is to be. 

It is for active participation in this new world that the youth of the 
country must be prepared. They must understand the changes which 
take place and understand them as they are taking place. To know 
the world of the past is nece.ssary, but it is not enough. Our citizens 
of tomorrow must understand as fully as possible the forces now 
striving in the world— the one to emslave mankind, the other to make 
it free. 

It is with these thouglifs in mind that this text has been written. 
The authors have tried to show what forces are now operating to 
bring about a new world in which America must play its part. 
Whether we wish it or not, our country is and of necessity will be 
involved in all world movements. It simply cannot be isolated from 
other nations. No greater duty confronts the schools of this country 
than to train our youth to see our country’s responsibilities as a world 
power and at the same time to train them to help their country meet 
those responsibilities. 
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Photo from Keystone View Co, 

The two clippers. The old sailing clipper in the shadow, and the modern four- 
motored China clipper in the foreground. Each in its day was considered the last 
word in transportation. The luxury ocean liner eventually succeeded the sailing 
clipper, and after the war we may expect to see the China clipper surpassed by 
the airplane of the future. 
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UNIT /. A NEW POINT OF VIEW 

1 . MAN’S WIDENED HORIZON 

Man’s horizon. The horizon is the line where, to the observer, 
the earth and sky seem to meet. Every observer is at the center of 
his horizon. As he moves his horizon moves with him. In common 
with man, every living creature from the lowly earthworm to the 
lofty eagle is ringed in by a horizon. But what a span between the 
worm’s-eye view and that of the eagle’s! 

Man masters his environment. Physically, man is closely re- 
lated to all the lower forms of life. Like them he is bom. Like them 
he must die. Like them he is subject to heat and to cold. Like them 
he may be overcome by flood, drouth, or any of the other over- 
whelming forces of Nature. But unlike the lower animals, man has 
two other horizons: one intellectual, the other spiritual. It is the 
use of what lies within the range of these two horizons: his intellect, 
his innate curiosity, his lively imagination, his great desire to know, 
to do, and to master, plus his faith in himself and in his God that have 
led him literally to move mountains, dam streams, cross the oceans, 
and conquer the air. It is given to man alone to choose whether he 
will master or be mastered, whether he will grovel like the worm 
or soar like the eagle. 

Man flies. Thousands of years ago the psalmist said, “Oh that 
I had wings like a dove!” Before that could be accomplished, how- 
ever, man for many untold years had to wrestle with the land, 
contend with the sea, and, like the reed, bend humbly to the forces 
of the air before he could lift his feet from the ground. Once that 
was done, he soon matched not only the flight of the dove hut out- 
distanced the lordly eagle. 

As early as the year 1782 experimenters were working with bal- 
loons and making sensational ascensions. While balloons floated and 
soared, since they lacked wings, their performances did not take on 
the characteristics of the flight instinctive to birds and now acquired 
by man. The unrelenting research made by scientists during the 
nineteenth century made that feat possible. 

Sixty hours from anywhere. It was at Kill Devil Hill near Kitty 

I 
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Photo from Bronm Brothers 

This is the Wright brothers’ plane at Kitty Hawk. Orville Wright is lying prone 
in the plane and Wilbur is running alongside. 

Hawk, North Carolina, in the year 1903, that the Wright brothers 
lifted their cumbrous plane from the ground. Although the duration 
of that first flight was measured in seconds and the distance in feet, 
the effect was illimitable. From that moment mankind the world 
over began to grow air-conscious, then air-minded, and has now be- 
come air-adapted. Today it is claimed that no place on the surface 
of the earth is more than sixty flying hours from one’s nearest airport! 

Global geography. The results of the conquest of the air are so 
manifold that one can scarcely compute their far-reaching effects. 
One of the most startling changes to come in our day is the change 
in our viewpoint concerning the earth on which we live. Whereas 
in former times, although we acknowledged the earth to be a sphere, 
we really thought in terms of a flat surface, we now, with our bird’s- 
eye view, accept the earth for what it is, a globe, and henceforward 
shall base our geography on that— global geography. 

It took a global war to focus our attention upon the necessity for 
global geography. In no other war has the air arm of fighting forces 
been so important in war strategy. Giant bombing planes, carrying 
tons of demolition and incendiary bombs, can fly by night or by day 
and rain destruction on munition plants, military installations, rail- 
roads, bridges, troop concentrations, and harbors. More important 
still is their use as an umbrella over advancing tank forces and in- 
fantry as a protection and to soften up the enemy. The lack of an 
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American troops going aboard a transport plane 


airplane escort for convoys or battleships may result in great losses 
at sea, as was the case in the sinking of the Repulse and the Prmce of 
Wales by the Japanese on December lo, 1941, while attempting 
to give support to the Imperial land forces fighting in Malaya. Huge 
transport planes can carry parachutists or bodies of troops and even 
large tanks with ammunition for their cannon and other weapons, 
and set them down behind the lines of the opposing forces. 

Important as aviation is in war, its future in peacetimes can only 
be imagined. Tennyson’s vision of it as proclaimed in his “Locksley 
Hall” was indeed prophetic. Yet in this field no limit should be put 
on man’s ingenuity and daring. 


Guides to Study 

1. How would the horizon of a person at sea differ from that of a person 
in a valley in a mountainous region? 

2. How does the extent of the horizon of a pilot in flight differ from that 
of a member of the ground crew? 

3. What do we mean when we say that the radio and the airplane have 
widened our horizons? 

4. Ships on long voyages must in general sail east and west. Why? 
In what directions may airplanes fly on long flights? Why? How do 
airplane routes differ from those of trains and ships? Why? Airplane routes 
show that we recognize the earth as having what form? 
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5, Our soldiers are stationed in 51 dijflerent parts of the earth. In what 
directions do planes fly to carry men and supplies to these stations? What 
illustrations can you give to show that the people of our country are interested 
in all parts of the world? In what places shall we be interested after the war? 
Why? Why then do we study global geography? 

6. In what sense are we now living in a new world? 

Topics for Class Discussion 

1. Our horizon moves as we move. 

2. The present interest in global geography. Why? 

3. The extent to which man can control his environment. 

Work to Be Done 

Study and report on man's early attempts to fly. 

2. The circumference of the earth is about 25,000 miles. Try to show 
that a plane moving at the rate of 250 miles per hour could reach any place 
in the world from your home in less than sixty hours of flying time? 

3. Give illustrations to show that man has mastered his environment. For 
example: How has he prevented floods? How has he made use of deserts? How 
has he made use of power from coal, oil, and water? Flow has he mastered 
space and time? Make a list of other ways in which man has made use of 
natural resources and thus has become master of his environment. 

4. Bring in articles from newspapers and magazines which .show how and 
why we are interested in all parts of the world. What do these articles tell 
us of global geography and global thinking? 

5. Paste in your notebook the best newspaper maps you can find. 
Select particularly those places in which our forces are stationed. These maps 
will give much more detail than the maps in your text or those on tlie "wall. 
Find the places as best you can on the map in your text, on the wall map, and 
in an Atlas or on the globe. 

2. A NEW MEDITERRANEAN 

A world Mediterranean Sea. The global concept of geography 
is already working a profound change in our whole geographical 
outlook. Instead of our thinking “East is East and West is West 
and never the twain shall meet” and, figuratively if not literally, ac- 
cepting the north polar regions as faraway Santa Claus land, we 
have at last awakened to the fact that the East is on our front door- 
step and the north pole in our backyard. If one needs proof, let him 
consult a polar projection map. There he will find North America, 
Europe, and Asia ringed in an almost unbroken circle about the polar 
sea. To be sure, the sea is an icy, frozen waste, but there are no 
mountains or other barriers between us and the backyards of our 
neighboring continents-in other words the bars are all down. That 
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Courtesy Consolidated Vultee and Richard Edes Harrison 

The most direct route from New York to Chungking leads directly over the nortA 
pole. The usual route followed by airplanes is via Fairbanks. 

this fact is beginning to be recognized is already evident by the sober 
discussion one hears on every hand as to who is to be alloioed to 
fly where when the war is over. 

Crossing the Arctic. A polar map has no significance for travel 
by land or sea. There are no means of land transportation that could 
adequately overcome the barriers of ice and snow of polar regions. 
Even when partly open the polar seas offer many insurmountable 
obstacles to water transportation. If all other difSculties could be 
resolved, the time element alone would rule out both land and sea 
travel over the frozen wastes of this region. 

Over the pole. However, when we have the airplane capable of 
traveling hundreds of miles an hour and an uninterrupted ocean of 
air enveloping the earth above, the significance of the map becomes 
quite clear. We are confronted with a new geographic condition. 
What was once far away in time and distance because of modes of 
travel and customary routes has become just over the hill to an 
airplane flying a great circle route. 

A new geography and a new world. A transport plane carry- 
ing a sufficient supply of gasoline for a non-stop flight could fly from 
La Guardia Airport, New York, directly north over the north pole 
and land at Chungking, China, in about 2 hours if it could maintain 
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a speed of 300 miles an hour. ^Mien we consider how rapidly the 
airplane industry is turning out larger and faster planes such a flight 
by single stratoplanes or flocks of them is highly probable. Neces- 
sary supplies thus could reach our hara.ssed allies, the Chinese, in less 
than 24 hours which now take weeks to reach them by the Atlantic, 
Cape of Good Hope, and long overland route into the heart of China. 
Even today by swift long-range fliers— via Fairbanks, Alaska— Chung- 
king lies only 7300 miles, or 38 hours, from New York. From New 
York to Chungking by train and ship is about 11,300 miles; across 
the continent to San Francisco, then by ship to Honolulu in Hawaii, 
on to Alanila in the Philippines (before the Japanese moved in), to a 
Chinese port, and then overland to the capital Chungking. An un- 
interrupted journey would require more than a month. Should Japan 
win this war, it would be entirely possible for that country to dic- 
tate peace from Washington, and Japanese ambassadors would not 
be obliged to use subterfuge to gain time, for they would not be 
obliged to go the long way round to reach Washington, either. 
They could fly directly across the Bering Sea. 

Time, a fourth dimension. The North Atlantic, which it once 
took swift ocean liners four days to cross, can now be spanned by 
air liners in 400 minutes. In an airplane a traveler can go from New 
York to Moscow in less time than he can go by fast train from 
New York to Miami, Florida. The route from New YY)rk to Bom- 
bay, India, is not a three-week voyage via the Strait of Gibraltar and 
the Suez Canal but a 40-hour flight where the way stations are Ice- 
land, Oslo, and Moscow. A Liberator flew from Australia “way 
down under” to the United States in less than 36 hours of actual 
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flying time. No far-off spot on the earth is more than 6o air hours 
from any airport. 

Air hours. By means of the airplane man has created an entirely 
new geography. No longer should distances be thought of in statute 
or nautical miles of travel, by land or sea, for a new dimension has 
been brought into man’s geographic thinking. It is time— air hours. 
In the proportion that travel time by airplane has been reduced, con- 
tinental stretches have been compressed, ocean expanses have shrunk 
to the dimensions of straits, and islands dotting the ocean have become 
stepping stones. The peoples of the earth have become a global com- 
munity for good or ill. They must either become friendly neighbors 
or enemies too close for comfort. A German bomber squadron based 
on Trondheim, Norway, could, by flying approximately the same 
distance, drop bombs on airplane factories at Seattle, the railroad 
freight yards at Chicago, or the capitol at Washington. 
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Courtesy Consolidated Vultee 

Over the top of the world man wings his uninterrupted way. 


The global concept of geography has already made a profound 
change in our whole geographical outlook. Instead of thinking ex- 
clusively in terms of eastern and western hemispheres, with the land 
masses in each separated from those in the other by thousands of 
miles of water, and the north polar region nothing but a vast expanse 
of ice and snow, we have now come to nealize that the great part 
of the land masses of the earth are in the northern hemisphere, that 
they are ringed about the north pole, and that they are only a few 
short flying hours from each other. The ice, the snow, and the sub- 
zero temperatures that have proven almost insurmountable barriers 
to the navigator are not insuperable factors to the airman. In fact, 
the ice cap is in some respects a help rather than a hindrance, because 
there are no great elevations to surmount, and it may become an 
emergency landing field. 
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The stratosphere at the north pole. The stratosphere, that 
higher region of the air which is not affected hy our terrestrial 
storms, is 4^4 miles above the earth at the north pole, whereas at the 
equator it is 1 1 . The temperature of the stratosphere at the north 
pole is only about — 57° F. and at the equator —112° F. It has 
been hinted that some of our ‘lend-lease” goods have been flown 
over the arctic region to Russia during the winter of 1942-1943. 
Not until the war is over will the truth be revealed. 

The new outlook. Neither the geographer nor the man in 
the street is to be derided because he has been slow in recognizing 
and accepting the fact that he need no longer confine himself to 
an east-west twirling “merry-go-round,” but that he can now “loop- 
the-loop” over the north pole. Our arrival at this present-day 
world outlook has been achieved after hundreds of years of trial 
and error, exploration, and discovery. Progression to this point has 
been slow and arduous. It is a great tribute to the faith, ingenuity, 
and persistence of man that it has at last been accomplished. The 
future holds still greater promise. 

Guides to Study 

1. What does the word ‘"Mediterranean” mean? In ancient times why 
was it a suitable name for the great sea between Europe and Africa? 

2. Look at the north polar map (p. 5) and tell why the name ‘"Mediter- 
ranean” might well be applied to the Arctic Ocean and the North Atlantic 
Ocean. 

3. The old Mediterranean Sea was really a cradle for navigators. It re- 
quired hundreds of years of practice in this relatively quiet sea before sailors 
dared brave the dangers of the broad and stormy Atlantic. What advantages 
had the Mediterranean for early navigators? 

4. Why for so many years was the Arctic Ocean a forbidding sea? How 
has the polar region finally been overcome? 

5. What is the stratosphere? What advantages has the stratosphere over 
the pole as compared with that over the equatorial regions? (See p. 31.) 

6. State all the advantages offered by the polar region for airplane flights. 
Why has the ""dreaded” Arctic come to be called the ""friendly” Arctic? 

7. Compare the time taken by air with that taken by ship between distant 
places. What great advantage has the plane? Do you think of any disad- 
vantage as compared with the ship? 

8. In the future what kind of cargo is likely to be carried by plane and 
what kind by ship? Before the beginning of World War II what did planes 
carry chiefly besides passengers? 

9. What parts of the world must depend quite largely on the airplane? 
Why? 

10. How is aviation helping to win the war? How may it help to keep 
the peace? 
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Topics for Class Discussion 

1. Early navigation of the Old Mediterranean. 

2. Early navigation of the New Mediterranean. 

3. The height of the stratosphere. 

4. The speed of airplanes. 

Work to Be Done 

1. Study the north polar map and tell the advantages of the polar routes 
as compared with east-west routes. 

2. Pass a string around the globe at the equator. Cut the string so that 
it just reaches around the globe. Call the length of the string 25,000 miles. 
Tie a knot in the string dividing it into two equal parts. Then using the string 
find the distance between any two places on the globe. Find distances over 
the north pole as compared with distances between the same places east and 
west. 

3. Find the time required to fly between any two places by dividing the 
distance by 300 or by any speed you wish to choose for your plane. If the 
distance is 3000 miles and the rate of the plane is 300 miles per hour, then the 
time of flight between the two places is ten hours. 


3. FROM THE MERCATOR MAP TO THE POLAR MAP 

Old maps and new. For centuries geographers have tried to 
draw plans or make maps of the earth or at least the part of the 
earth they knew at the time. An attempt to portray on a flat surface 
the whole or a part of the earth’s curved surface is known as map 
projection. Early civilizations centered about the Mediterranean Sea, 
hence, as might be expected, the early maps had to do mainly with 
regions bordering that sea. Moreover, other parts of the world were 
nor known at all or were not known well enough to be included 
in the early maps. 

Even after the voyages of Columbus and other early explorers 
which proved the earth to be a sphere, the chief interest lay in east- 
west routes. For centuries trade routes extended through countries 
bordering the Mediterranean east to China and the Indies on the one 
hand and west to northwestern Europe on the other. For this rea- 
son it is easy to understand why early mapmakers devoted their time 
and interest to plotting a central belt around the earth giving little 
attention to regions to the north or to the south. Of those lands and 
waters they knew little and were interested in them only as they 
might provide shorter routes between the East and the West. 

The Mercator map. One of the maps which served the purposes 
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Courtesy Consolidated Vultee 


The Mercator projection has one big advantage: it shows true compass directions. 
Since all meridians and parallels on a Mercator projection are shown as straight 
lines crossing each other at right angles, a compass course between any two points 
is a straight line connecting them. 

of the times was drawn by Mercator/ who lived in the sixteenth 
century and whose name is associated today with the projection 
which he had developed. The Mercator projection represents the 
meridians as parallel lines instead of converging to the poles as 
they do on a globe. The result is a map showing the earth with a 
circumference at the poles the same as the circumference at the 
equator. The distance around the earth at the equator is about 25,000 
miles, while at the poles it is really zero. To give the right propor- 
tion the distances between parallels are increased from the equator 
toward the north and toward the south. As a result, any area at lati- 
tude 60° is shown as four times as large as a similar area near the 
equator. 

The imperfections of the Mercator projection should be under- 
stood. Not only are land and water areas at different latitudes 
greatly out of proportion, but distances between regions are greatly 

1 Gerhard Kremer (15 12-1594), a Flemish geographer. 
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exaggerated. These imperfections can best be realized by compar- 
ing a Mercator map of the world with a globe. Compare, for in- 
stance, on each the relative sizes of Greenland and South America. 
Note the arrangement of the continents about the north pole on the 
globe. 

The Mercator projection has one distinct advantage: it does show 
true compass directions. On a map of the Mercator projection a 
compass course between any two points is shown by a straight line 
connecting them. For this reason the Mercator projection is a useful 
map for navigators. 

Polar-projection maps. Disadvantages of the Mercator projec- 
tion have long been known. With increased knowledge of the polar 
regions and with the appreciation of the advantages of flights over the 
north pole and above Arctic lands and waters, more and more atten- 
tion has been given to polar map projections (p. 5). The polar 
projection, like the globe, shows the northern continents grouped 
about the Arctic Ocean in their true relative positions. It should be 
remembered that no representation of any large area of the earth’s 
surface can be accurately drawn on a flat surface. The polar map, 
like the Mercator, presents difficulties in accurate representation. 
The farther it extends from the pole the less and less accurate it be- 
comes as regards area, shapes, and distances. It is well to remember 
that the continents grouped about the north pole contain the lead- 
ing industrial and commercial peoples of the world. The shortest 
airplane routes connecting these countries pass over the polar regions, 
and, in some cases, the north pole itself. For this reast)n the use of 
the north polar projection map is constantly increasing. 

Land and water hemispheres. Since for air-age thinking no 
flat map can correctly represent large areas of the earth’s surface, 
we must depend more and more on the globe for getting a correct 
understanding of the relationship of the continents and water masses 
which make up our sphere. In conjunction with the globe it will be 
necessary, however, to have maps, many of them hemispherical. Our 
old maps of the hemispheres were determined by mathematical geog- 
raphy. The equator halfway between the poles divided the earth 
into northern and southern hemispheres, and a great circle passing 
through the poles divided it into eastern and western hemispheres. 
For map-maldng purposes, however, it is not necessary for the 
geographer to confine himself to those old hemispherical divisions. 
As it is possible to bisect an orange vertically, horizontally, or ob- 
liquely, so it is possible to divide the earth’s surface in any number 
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of ways. For instance, the surface of the earth can be so divided 
that one hemisphere will include practically all the land masses of 
the earth; the other hemisphere, the ocean areas. Such a land hemi- 
sphere centers around a point near London instead of the north pole 
and the great circle which forms the boundary, while it must be 
called an equator since it divides the surface of the earth equally, 
is not the equator established by the rotation of the earth. Such 
a map projection will find a permanent place in our global geogra- 
phies because the land areas, the inhabited regions of the earth, have 
more interest for us than the water areas. It is going to be increas- 
ingly important in this air age to learn a great deal about our nearest 
neighbors. In addition, such a map makes us realize that the nations 
of the earth are living in one world and not in two widely separated 
hemispheres. 

Guides to Study 

1. Why were the early trade routes very largely east-west routes? Why 
did they center so largely around the Mediterranean Sea? 

2. Study carefully the Mercator map (p. ii). Note the meridians (north- 
south lines) and compare them with the meridians on the globe. The circum- 
ference of the earth at the equator is about 25,000 miles. What is the true cir- 
cumference at the north pole? Note the globe (which is correct) and then 
compare with the Mercator map. According to Mercator the distance around 
the earth is just as great at the poles as at the equator. 

3. Compare the size of Greenland with that of South America, first on the 
globe and then on the Mercator map. Explain. 

4. What great disadvantage then has the Mercator map? What great ad- 
vantage has the Mercator map? 
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5. Study again the north polar map. Note the relative positions about 
the north pole of North America, Europe, and Asia. Now compare the 
Mercator map with the polar map and ivith the globe for the positions of the 
northern continents. 

6. What parts of the polar map show the greatest inaccuracies of shape 
and distance? What advantages has the polar map? Why is it receiving a 
great deal of attention just now? 

7. Why does the aviator prefer the polar map to the Mercator? 

8. See the maps (p. 1^5) showing the earth divided into land and water 
hemispheres. What advantage have maps like these? 

Topics for Class Discussion 

X. The Mercator map and the north polar map. 

2. The earth's hemispheres. 

3. What a map tells. 

4. Why newspapers and magazines use maps. 

5. Why motorists use maps. 

6. Difference between a map and a picture. 

Work to Be Done 

1. Review the discovery of America and report to the class the ideas of 
Columbus as to the size and shape of the earth. Find if you can a map of 
the type Columbus was obliged to use. 

2* From your history textbook review and report to the class the attempts 
made to find routes to the Far East north of Europe and north of North 
America, that is, by way of a northeast pa.ssage or by a northwest passage. 

3. State definitely what is meant by each of the following terms: northern 
hemisphere, southern hemisphere, land hemisphere, water hemisphere. List the 
land and water areas included in each of the hemispheres named. 



UNIT 11. THE EARTH IS A SPHERE 

Since no flat map can adequately represent other than small areas 
of the earth’s surface, we must depend more and more on the 
globe for getting a correct understanding of the relationship of the 
continents and water masses which make up our sphere. Of course 
we can have an infinite number of hemispheres so long as we divide 
the earth by a plane passing through its center. Wherever such a 
plane intersects the surface of the sphere, we shall have a great circle 
or in fact an equator though by agreement this term has been limited 
to the intersection of the plane through the center of the earth per- 
pendicular to the polar diameter and equally distant from the two 
poles. An examination of a globe will show that the so-called north- 
ern hemisphere contains about three fourths of all land masses, in 
which reside about nine tenths of the total population of the earth. 
If, however, instead of using the north pole in the middle of the 
Arctic Ocean as a center we think of some place in southwestern 
England or southern Ireland as the pole of the hemisphere, we shall 
have even more of the land area of the continents and islands in- 
cluded in what we can call the land hemisphere of the earth (see 
p. 13). In such a case we would have the water hemisphere cen- 
tering about New Zealand as a pole (see p. 13). The land hemi- 
sphere includes approximately six sevenths of all the land, but still 
it is more than half water; the water hemisphere with only about one 
seventh of the land area is approximately fourteen fifteenths water. 
In other words the land masses in this hemisphere practically form 
a world island variously, intersected by water but including all the 
continents except Australia, southern South America, and a small 
part of southeastern Asia. 

The earth is a planet. Now you know that our earth is one of 
the nine planets belonging to the solar system. A planet has three 
characteristics: (i) it has a fixed axis; (2) it has a uniform motion 
about this axis, which we call its 'rotation; (3) it has an almost uni- 
form movement in space about the sun, which we call its revolution. 

The earth turns. We have already learned that the earth is a 
sphere— that men sailed around it from east to west and from west 
to east. Modern airlines encircle it in the same directions. Daring 
explorers in the early part of the present century discovered both the 
north and south poles. Amundsen and Byrd have each visited both 
poles. Just what are the poles of the earth? They are the ends of 
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Photo from Brown Brothers 


Roald Amundsen's airship. This is a dirigible, an aircraft lighter than air. In 
the airship Norge Amundsen and General Nobile, an Italian, flew from Spitzbergen 
(Svalbard) over the north pole to Alaska. Before this trip Amundsen had been the 
first person to reach the south pole. 

the invisible axis about which the earth turns. Wc call this turning 
the rotation of the earth. 

I. THE EFFECTS OF ITS ROTATION ON ITS AXIS 

What rotation means to us. Because the earth turns from west 
to east, the sun, the moon, and stars pass across our sky from east to 
west. We say the sun rises in the east and sets in the west, but we 
realize it is really due to the movement of the earth which is on its 
daily round from west to east. It is this turning of the earth that 
gives us our day and night which we divide into twenty-four liours. 
No other method has been found for measuring time so easily and 
accurately. 

If you wUl look at your classroom globe you will see that its axis 
is not vertical or straight up and down, but it is inclined, or tilted, 
at an angle of about 23^2° from the vertical. Where the axis inter- 
sects the surface of the globe we have two points which only spin; 
these are the two poles, north and south pole. Any plane passing 
through the poles necessarily contains the axis and intersects the 
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sphere in a great circle. An 
infinite number of such in- 
tersections can exist and 
each great circle is called a 
meridian. If all meridians 
are bisected, or cut midway 
between the poles, and the 
points where they are cut 
are connected by a line, this 
line will divide the surface 
of the globe into two equal 
hemispheres. It is therefore 
called the equator. 

Great circles. Any cir- 
cumference that divides the 
surface of the earth into 
two equal parts is a great 
circle. The equator and the 

meridians are such circles. globe is not a map but a scale model of 

the earth which accurately shows the shape 
Since a plane may pass and relative size of all areas and the true dis- 
, 11 ^ 1 tances between them. 

through the center of the 

earth in any direction, great circles may be thought of as extending 
about the earth in all directions. The important thing for us to know 
is that the shortest distance between any two points on the earth’s 
surface is along the line of a great circle. Ship captains have fol- 
lowed great-circle routes whenever possible for many years. But the 
pilot of a plane, unlike the master of a ship, need not turn aside for 
land barriers or frozen seas. He can follow a great circle over moun- 
tains, jungles, or Arctic seas between take-off and landing. 

Latitude and longitude. Since a circle, great or small, contains 
360 degrees, the equator furnishes a base line at all points 90 degrees 
from the poles. Therefore the position of any place can be given by 
saying it is so many degrees north or south of the equator. Although 
this distance could also be expressed in linear measure as so many 
miles, it is more geographic to use angular distance measured in de- 
grees, minutes, and seconds. Angular distance so measured is called 
the latitude of the place. We say that all places on the equator are in 
0° latitude. But since any number of places around the earth may 
have the same latitude because they are the same number of degrees 
north or south of the equator, they must be on a smaller circle whose 
plane is parallel to the plane of the equator. There can be an infinite 
number of such planes, and where any of them intersect the surface 
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we have parallels of latitude. To say that a place has a latitude of 
io° JM. does not tell us its position. It simply puts it in a circle 
10 ° N. of the equator. We therefore have to locate it by means of 
its meridian, one of the great circles passing through the poles. 

Just as we had to have a base line, the equator, from which to 
measure angular distance to obtain latitude, we must have a base line 
from which to determine a place’s position on its parallel of latitude. 
Because all meridians have the same characteristics, i.e. they are all 
great circles passing through the poles from which they radiate like 
the spokes of a wheel, an arbitrary selection had to be made of one 
from which angular distances could be measured east or west, in 
other words, one to be o° meridian. 

By international agreement the meridian passing through the so- 
called passage instrument in the Greenwich Observatory, near Lon- 
don, England, was selected as the o° meridian.' From this meridian 
the other meridians are numbered east and west up to i8o°. A look 
at a globe will show you that the meridian i8o° E. or W. of Green- 
wich lies almost entirely in the Pacific Ocean. The angular distance 
of any place on the earth measured in degrees from the Greenwich 
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meridian along the equator or any parallel is known as its longitude. 
Thus by the use of these two sets of circles— the parallels and me- 
ridians— the position of any place can be given exactly; in other 
words we have two sets of circles perpendicular to each other. 

It must be remembered that these two sets of circles are imaginary 
and are not found on the earth but are a part of man-made geography 
which appear on globes, maps, and charts to aid our understanding. 
While you have been told that the number of possible parallels and 
meridians are infinite in number, on our globes and maps they are 
shown only at convenient intervals, such as every 5, 10, 15, or 20 
degrees. 

It is important to remember that: 

Latitude is the distance of a place from the equator (0°) measured 
in degrees, minutes, and seconds along its local meridian (north 
or south). 

Longitude is the distance of a place from Greenwich meridian 
(0°) measured east or west in degrees, minutes, and seconds along its 
parallel or along the equator to its local meridian. 

By giving both the latitude and the longitude of a place we can 
tell exactly where it is on a map. When a ship at sea is in distress it 
radios for help and of course gives the latimde and longitude. If, for 
instance, the captain gives the position of his ship as 25° N. latitude 
and 80° W. longitude, he would be off the southeastern tip of Florida 
directly south of Miami (see color map, Plate 3 in Appendix). 

Likewise the pilot of a plane flying over the ocean must know his 
latitude and longitude. In case of engine trouble or other difScul- 
ties he must call for help and give his location. In determining his 
location he will make use of the sun, the stars, and the various instru- 
ments with which his plane is equipped. 

The relation between longitude and time. The earth rotates, or 
turns on its axis, from west to east, corresponding exactly to the ap- 
parent motion of the sun which seems to rise in the east and set in 
the west. As the earth makes one complete rotation in 24 hours, any 
place on the earth describes an arc of 360°. In one hour any place 
on the earth’s surface will describe an arc of 360 degrees divided by 
24, or 15 degrees. When the sun passes over the 0° meridian at 
Greenwich in its apparent east-west motion, it is 12 o’clock noon. 
It is 12 o’clock noon at another place when the sun passes over that 
place’s meridian. Hence there exists this relationship between longi- 
tude and time: the difference in time between Greenwich noon and 
local noon depends on the difference in degrees between the meridian 
at Greenwich and the local meridian. 
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Let us take a concrete example; If we know that the difference 
between Greenwich noon time and Philadelphia noon time is 5 hours, 
this indicates that Philadelphia is 5 hours east or west of Greenwich. 
We know, however, that it is west. We can convert this 5 hours of 
time to degrees of distance by multiplying each hour by its equiva- 
lent, 15° of longitude: 5 X 15° — 75 ° which is the difference of 
longitude. Since Greenwich is 0° longitude and Philadelphia is west 
of Greenwich its longitude will be approximately 75° W. Look at 
your globe to verify this answer. 

The longitude of a place is east if local noon occurs before Green- 
wich noon; it is west if local noon occurs later than Greenwich noon. 

Standard time zones. You will note that latitude has no connec- 
tion with time but that longitude and time are intimately connected. 

This fact made possible the adoption and use of standard-tirtie 
zones. A traveler from an eastern city going west on one of our 
transcontinental trains will probably be told by the Pullman porter 
to set his watch back an hour when he reaches Toledo because he 
is about to leave the eastern time zone and enter the central time zone. 
At North Platte, Nebraska, he would have to set his watch back an- 
other hour because he is entering the mountain time zone, and at 
Ogden, Utah, he would have again to lose an hour because from 
there on to the coast he would be traveling in the Pacific time zone. 

If the President broadcasts from Washington, D. C., at nine 
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o’clock on Wednesday evening, eastern standard time, it is heard in 
Chicago at eight o’clock and in San Francisco at six o’clock. If Lon- 
don is listening in, it will be 2 a.m. Thursday there. 

These changes of time in our country have been brought about 
because of the great east-west extension of our country or the dif- 
ference in longitude between our east coast and our west coast. The 
latitude of the United States makes no difference as you can see by 
looking at the map (p. 20) where the boundaries of the time zones 
have an irregular general north-south direction. The time in any 
zone is roughly sun time at the meridian in the middle of the zone 
and therefore for all places approximately 7 Vi ° on each side of this 
meridian. Since as you have learned 1 5 ° of longitude correspond to 
one hour of time, you will understand why the traveler’s watch must 
be set back one hour each time he passes out of one time zone into 
the next. Of course, he will have to reverse the process and set 
his watch forward an hour each time when he starts back east again. 

The International Date Line. For convenience such standardi- 
zation of time has been adopted by every civilized country on the 
globe. The relative time differences may be seen in the world map 
on page 21. This map also shows the International Date Line which 
we will need to explain. 

If an aviator were to start from Quito, Ecuador, on Christmas 
Day at sunrise and were to fly westward at a rate of a little over 
1000 miles an hour, it would always be sunrise where he was. In 24 
hours he would be back at Quito having flown around the world 
at the equator. It would still be sunrise, but he would have seen no 
darkness. It would be December 26 at Quito and the aviator would 
have lost a day. 

If, however, he had flown eastward at the same rate on Decem- 
ber 25 at sunrise, in 12 hours he would have seen the sun rise again. 
When he reached Quito again, he would see the sun rise for the sec- 
ond time. He would have seen two periods of daylight and two 
periods of nighttime, but the people at Quito would have seen only 
one period of each. So the day of his return should be December 27 
according to the aviator’s count, but it would be only December 26 
in Quito. The aviator had gained a day. 

The confusion of dates occurs whenever a traveler goes around 
the world regardless of his mode of travel. To avoid this difliculty 
the nations have agreed upon the International Date Line, which cor- 
responds roughly to the 180° meridian, as the place to change dates. 
If a traveler crosses this line on Saturday going westward, he will 
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lose Sunday and the day following the crossing will be Monday. If 
he crosses on Sunday going eastward, the following day will also 
be Sunday. 

Guides to Study 

1. What is meant by a great circle? We should remember that on a 
globe or on the earth the shortest distance between any two points is always 
along the line of a great circle. 

2. The sun and the planets (of which the earth is one) together with their 
satellites or moons make up the solar system. From what do all the planets 
receive their light and heat? 

3. Define rotation of the earth. Define revolution of the earth. What is 
the effect of each? 

4. What are the poles of the earth? As the earth rotates what motion, 
if any, takes place at the poles? If you could stand at the north pole while 
the earth made one complete revolution how would your body be moved? At 
the same time how far w^ould a person at the equator be moved? 

5. Why does the sun rise in the east and set in the tvest? What is the 
cause of day and night? 

6. Why is our day just twenty-four hours long? 

7. Where is the equator? What is its position in relation to the two 
poles? It is called the equator because it divides the earth into equal parts. 
Other great circles extend north and south and pass through both poles. 
These are known as meridians. 

8. Why does a ship captain follow great circles when possible? Why 
can he not always follow a great-circle route? 

9. Why would the pilot of a plane give more attention to great-circle 
routes than the master of a ship? 

10. How is latitude reckoned? How definitely does it locate a place? 

n. How is longitude reckoned? What is the meridian marked o®? It is 
also called the prime meridian. How definitely does longitude locate a 
place? 

12. In w^hat directions is longitude reckoned? How far in each direction? 
Why? 

13. Show that by means of both latitude and longitude a place can be 
located exactly. 

14. The earth makes one complete rotation in twenty-four hours. There 
are 360 degrees in any parallel (circle around the world — east to west). If any 
point on a parallel makes a complete rotation, that is, moves through 360 
degrees in twenty-four hours, through how many degrees will it move in one 
hour? There is then a difference of one hour for every fifteen degrees of 
longitude. 

15. Because the earth turns from west to east, sunrise, noontime (when 
the sun is over our meridian), and sunset seem to move around the earth 
from east to west. A place 15 degrees east of us will have sunrise how much 
earlier than we do? If it were 45 degrees east? How would its noontime com- 
paire with ours if it were 30 degrees west of us? If it were 90 degrees east of us? 
If it were 60 degrees west of us? 
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Topics for Class Discussion 

1. What are the effects of the earth's rotation? 

2 . Who was the first to reach the north pole? The south pole? 

3. When does the moon rise and set? (See any almanac.) In what direc- 
tion does it rise? 

4. At what times is a certain broadcast heard in different parts of our coun- 
try? In different parts of the world? 

Work to Be Done 

1. Connect any two places on a globe with a string. This is the shortest 
distance between the two points and the string lies along the line of a great 
circle. We have already learned that we can find the length of the string 
in miles by calling the distance around the globe at the equator 25,000 miles. 
Find distances between places on the globe in this way and compare them 
with distances found by using the scale of miles on your map. 

2. Find on the globe or on your map the latitude and the longitude of 
each of the following places: Buenos Aires, Calcutta, New York City, Naples, 
Honolulu, Adelaide, Moscow, Wellington, Rio de Janeiro. Which are in the 
northern hemisphere? Which are in the southern hemisphere? Which are in 
the Old World? Which in the New World? 

3. Turn to the map of the time belts and explain it. Learn the name 
of each belt. Which belt has sunrise first? Which has the midnight of July 4 
last? 

4. In the United States the time of the belts is that of the meridians 
numbered 75°, 90®, 105®, and 120®. When it is 9 a.m. in the eastern belt, 
what time is it in the other belts? When it is 12 noon in the central belt, 
what time is it in each of the other belts? What time is it in London? What 
time is it in Moscow? 


2. THE EFFECTS OF ITS REVOLUTION IN ITS ORBIT 

Change of seasons. In addition to rotating about its axis the 
earth also moves around the sun. This movement called the revolu- 
tion of the earth requires about 365 K days and gives us another divi- 
sion of time, our year. This yearly movement is also one factor in 
giving us change of seasons. We must think of the earth as moving 
about the sun with its path always in a certain plane. (See p. 25.) 
If the earth’s axis were perpendicular to this plane, there would be 
no change of seasons as a result of revolution. 

As a matter of fact the earth’s axis makes an angle of about 23 54 ° 
with the perpendicular to the plane of its path. Furthermore, the 
axis of the earth always points in the same direction— the north pole 
of the axis toward the north star. Then when the earth is on one 
side of the sun, the north pole of the axis will be inclined toward the 
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This diagram shows the relative positions of the sun and the earth at the time when, 
each seaso^ begins and the position of the vertical rays in each instance. 

sun. At that time the northern hemisphere will be having summer 
and the southern hemisphere winter. When the earth is exactly on 
the opposite side of the sun, the north pole of the axis will tip away 
from the sun and the northern hemisphere will have winter and the 
southern hemisphere summer. ^ 

The heat of summer and the cold of winter. We do not need 
to be told that we have warm weather in summer and cold weather 
in winter. This is not because the earth is nearer the sun in summer. 
In fact the earth is nearest the sun in January and farthest from it in 
the month of July. The greater heat of summer is due to two 
causes. When the north pole tips toward the sun, the rays of the 
sun strike the earth less obliquely than in winter. (See diagram, 
above.) For this reason the rays are concentrated and thus give 
more heat /to a given area. Besides, the days are longer than the 
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nights. Thus the earth has a long time each day to get warm and 
a short time to cool off. We cannot see the change in the direction 
of the rays, but we all notice that the sun is much higher in the sky 
at noon in summer than it is in the winter. If we are careful to ob- 
serve sunrise and sunset when the days are long in summer, we shall 
find the sun rising far to the north of east and setting far to the north 
of west. In winter we shall see it rising to the south of east and 
setting to the south of west. 

We have our longest days about June 2 1 and the shortest days 
about December 21. We call these dates the summer and winter 
solstices. About March 21 and September 23 the north pole of the 
axis points neither toward the sun nor away from it. These dates 
we call the equinoxes. On these dates the sun rises directly in 
the east and sets directly in the west, and days and nights are equal 
throughout the world. 

Guides to Study 

1. Why is our year 36514 days long? 

2. What do we mean by the plane of the earth's path or orbit? See 
diagram p. 25. 

3. How is the north pole of the earth tipped with reference to the 
sun in our summertime? 

4. In our summertime how do the rays of the sun strike the earth in 
the northern hemisphere? Why does this bring us warm weather? See 
diagram p. 25. 

5. When the north pole tips towards the sun, how does the south pole 
tip with reference to the sun? What kind of weather does that bring to the 
southern hemisphere? Why? 

6. The axis of the earth always points in the same direction. How then 
can the north pole of the axis of the earth slant toward the sun in summer and 
away from the sun in winter? See diagram p. 25. 

7. How does the time of summer and winter in the northern hemisphere 
compare with the seasons of the southern hemisphere? Why? 

8. How does the length of our day (period of sunlight) in summer com- 
pare with that of winter? How does that help to make our summers warmer 
than our winters? 

9. How does the length of day in winter compare with the length of 
night? How does this affect winter temperatures? 

10. Give two reasons explaining why our summers are warmer than our 
winters, 

Tories FOR Glass Discussion 

1. Effects of change of seasons on farm life. 

2. How does change of seasons affect sports? Summer sports? Winter 
sports? 

3. List other effects of change of seasons. 
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4. How differences in length of days in summer and winter affect our 
lives. Daylight-saving time for instance. 

5. Length of day and night at the north pole. At places near the Arctic 
circle. 

Work to Be Done 

1. Take a ball or small globe which may represent the earth and move 
it slowly around a larger globe or a lamp which may represent the sun. 
Keep the axis of the small globe pointing always in the same direction. Show 
how the direction of the axis plus the revolution of the earth around the 
sun brings about change of seasons. 

2. Examine the diagram on page 25. Notice how much of any given 
parallel is in the sunlight in the summer and how much of the same parallel 
is in the sunlight in the winter. What does this tell of the length of day in 
summer as compared with winter? 

3. From an almanac learn on what days the seasons change. 

4. Note in the newspapers any reference to change of seasons. For in- 
stance, the winter supplies of coal or oil; the canning of fruits and vegetables; 
insulation of homes; refrigeration, etc. 

5. Note any reference to tropical hurricanes in the Caribbean region which 
occur in late summer and early autumn. 

6. Note advertisements of wearing apparel in different seasons. 



UNIT III. THE OCE4N OF AIR 
I. THE OCEAN ABO\"E US 



Courtesy Cottsohdatcd VuLee 

In twelve hours a man in a horse-drawn buggy could travel from his home to a 
point on the innermost arc of a circle (see arrow). By non-stop express train he 
^each a point on the second arc. But in a modern long-range transport plane 
has^^hrunk°^ would reach a point on the outermost arc. Thus^ the earth 


What the atmosphere means to us. The air is all about us. 
Many of our everyday expressions are based upon it. A certain 
commodity is as free as air ; another is “as light as air”; at times we 
feel as if we were “walking on air.” The air we breathe is essential 
to all forms of plant and animal life including that of man. The 
ocean of air about us helps to keep the earth warm by acting as a 
blanket to retain the heat received from the sun. The atmosphere, 
its constituents, varying temperatures and movements are the basic 
elements of our weather. No topic of conversation is so common 
as that of the weather. Mark Twain said, “Everybody talks about 
the weather, but nobody does anything about it.” 

We live upon and move over the surface of the land. We sail on 
the surface of the seas, but we live and move about mainly at the 
bottom of the ocean of air. It is only by means of airplanes and 
dirigibles that we rise above the depths of the air and move about 
in it. Civilized peoples have lived upon the earth for thousands of 
years, but it was not until the present century that man learned how 
to use his ocean of air as a medium for communication and trans- 
portation. Distances once covered by trains and ships in weeks or 
months are now traversed by planes in hours or days. The earth 
becomes smaller as distances become shorter. Peoples once far apart 
are brought close together in time and space. For this reason people 
must learn to live together in peace; otherwise civilization will be 
blotted out. This follows from our greater knowledge of our ocean 
of air and our ability to make use of it. 
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What is in the air. The 
atmosphere is composed 
, chiefly of nitrogen and oxy- 
' gen, four parts of the former 
to one of the latter. An- 
other constituent of the air 
is carbon dioxide, a sub- 
stance which forms the 
warmest part of the atmos- 
pheric blanket. The greater 
part of this heavy gas lies 
comparatively near the sur- 
face of the earth and plays 
a large part in preventing 
the radiation of heat from 
the earth’s surface. 

Another substance mak- 
ing up a part of the atmos- 
phere is water vapor. The 
quantity of moisture in the 
air varies greatly in different 
places and at different times 
in the same places. The 
presence of moisture which 
falls to the earth in the form 
of rain or snow is necessary 
for the existence of all forms 
of plant and animal life. 

Water is essential for the 
growth of plants, and ani- 
mals depend upon plants for 
their food. Man, in turn, 
looks to plants and animals 

as sources of practically all his food and clothing. 

Depth and pressure of the air. The bottom of the ocean of air 
is where it rests on the continents and the oceans. It is not easy to 
tell just where the top is. The greater the distance above the earth’s 
surface, the thinner the air becomes. The air, like all other sub- 
stances, has weight. The weight of all the air finally rests upon the 
earth and each layer of air supports all the air above it. See the 
graph of atmospheric pressure on page 31. 


Courtesy United Air Lines 

A radiosonde is attached to a hydrogen-filled 
balloon for reporting weather aloft. This in- 
strument not only records pertinent weather 
data but transmits the information by radio to 
weather stations. 
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This simple barometer is made 
by filling a glass tube about thirty- 
six inches long with mercury. The 
tube is inverted without allowing 
any of the mercury to escape and 
the open end dipped into a small cup 
containing mercury. The mercury 
in the tube fails until the upper 
level is about thirty inches above 
the level of the mercury in the cup 
leaving a vacuum at the top of the 
tube. The mercury is held at this 
level by the pressure of the atmos- 
phere on the mercury in the cup. 
When the atmospheric pressure in- 
creases, the mercury rises in the 
tube; when the pressure is less, the 
mercury falls to a lower level in 
the tube. 


The pressure of the air upon the earth at sea level is about 14.7 
pounds per square inch. Since a gas presses equally in all directions, 
at sea level all parts of a person’s body receive this degree of pressure. 
The body of a person ordinarily living near sea level becomes accus- 
tomed to the air pressure of that level. The body has developed an 
internal pressure corresponding to that of the air outside. As one 
rises to higher levels, one experiences discomfort 'which increases 
as the elevation increases. 

The atmosphere at varying levels. The layer of air lying next 
the earth is a layer of winds and storms offering many difficulties to 
the aviator. The height of this layer, known as the troposphere, 
varies with the latitude. Near the equator the upper level is perhaps 
ten or eleven miles above the surface of the earth. Near the north 
pole the stormy troposphere is only four and one half miles deep. 
Above the troposphere is the stratosphere where the air is free of 
storms. In the polar regions, therefore, the aviator need bring his 
plane to a height of only four miles to reach the quiet air and easy 
flying condition of the stratosphere. 

As the plane rises to higher levels, the passenger suffers in two 
ways: from lessening pressure, the effects of which have already 
been noted; he also suffers from the lack of oxygen in the thin air of 
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ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE IN INCHES OF MERCURY 

Cowtesy of "‘Life'* 

Here is a graphic picture of the high-altitude problems of aviation. Pressure, 
shown by curving atmosphere-altitude line, drops from 30 inches of mercury at sea 
level to a faint 3.1 inches at 65,000 feet. Temperature falls to — 67° F. at 40,000 
feet and apparently remains at that level from there up. Clouds are absent in and 
above the stratosphere. Though men have soared in a balloon to 72,000 feet, limits 
of present combat planes and pilots put the stratospheric battleground in regions 
around 40,000 feet, (This legend refers to the latitude of the U. S. Naval Observa- 
tory at Arlington, Virginia.) 


high altitudes. Both these effects may, to a considerable degree, be 
overcome. The aviator wears a mask connected with a tank of oxy- 
gen. The reduced pressure is overcome by providing the aviator with 
an airtight chamber in which pressure as nearly normal as is possible 
is maintained. 
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Courtesy Wright Aeronautical Corporation 

All modern aircraft engines, such as the Wright Cyclones, which power the 
Boeing B-17 Flying Fortresses, are supercharged so that they can fly to great heights. 
At 10,000 feet an engine gets only f as much air as at sea level. At 30,000 feet it 
gets only \ as much air as at sea level. At 30,000 feet it gets only i as much air 
as at sea level* At 40,000 feet it gets only | as much air as at sea level. Because 
aircraft engines get their power from burning a mixture of gasoline and air, they 
must have a great supply of air to keep on producing heavy power. The super- 
charger IS nothing more than an air pump which compresses the thin air of high 
altitudes into a heavy and dense mixture for feeding to the engine. This picture 
shows all the multitude of parts that go into the supercharger section of a Cyclone 
engine. 
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Guides to Study 

1. How important is the atmosphere in our lives? Why an ‘‘ocean” of 

air? 

2. What evidences have we that the atmosphere exists? 

3. Of what is the atmosphere composed? 

4. Which of the constituents of the air is most useful to us? Explain. 
Which helps most to retain the heat of the earth? 

5. Aside from breathing why is the atmosphere absolutely necessary for 
life on the earth? Why does the amount of moisture in the air vary from 
place to place and from time to time? 

6. What is meant by the pressure of the atmosphere? Why do we not 
feel it if the air is at rest? 

7. How does the atmospheric pressure change as one ascends a mountain? 
As one descends into a mine? Why? 

8. How is atmospheric pressure measured? Explain the barometer. How 
does temperature vary with altitude? 

9. What part of the atmosphere is known as the troposphere? As the 
stratosphere? How do these two layers differ? 

10. How does the aviator protect himself in the rarefied air of higher alti- 
tudes? Why is it necessary? 

11. Why should the aviator know the characteristics of the troposphere and 
of the stratosphere? 

12. Why should the airplane engine be provided with a supercharger when 
at high levels? 


Topics for Class Discussion 

1. The height of the atmosphere. 

2. Effects of rarefiied air on the human body at high altitudes. 

3. Uses of the barometer. 

4. The importance of each of the constituents of the air. 

5. Temperature of the air as affected by (i) change of season; (2) near- 
ness to the sea. 

Work to Be Done 

1. Special topics to be prepared by designated pupils: The use made of 
the atmosphere by plants and by animals living in water. Select additional 
topics. 

2. Make a special study of the barometer. Make a diagram of a simple 
mercurial barometer in your notebook and explain it. 


2. WIND AND WEATHER 

Probably no other factor is so important as climate in determin- 
ing where and how people must live. When we speak of the weather 
or of climate, we refer to the condition of the atmosphere in which 
we live. We are so dependent upon the air that we are highly sensi- 
tive to its varying conditions. There are many and important atmos- 
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pheric changes day by day and sea- 
son by season. The daily changes 
we speak of as 'iveather while cli- 
mate is the average 'weather condi- 
tions that prevail through long pe- 
riods. In speaking of climate we 
generally refer to temper attire, 
moisture, or voind, and these are re- 
garded as the elements of climate. In a sense wind may be regarded 
as a modifier rather than an element of climate. 

How the atmosphere is heated. We are all interested in the 
varying temperatures of the air. Winds are air in motion and are 
mainly due to unequal heating of the air. In the northern hemisphere 
north winds usually bring cold weather; south winds arc usually 
warm; storms have as their chief cause differences in temperature of 
masses of air. Warm-, dry air absorbs moisture; when this air is 
cooled sufficiently, the moisture is condensed and falls as rain, snow, 
or hail. 

The atmosphere is heated either directly or indirectly by the sun. 
Rays of energy from the sun pass through the air hearing it slightly. 
The greater part of the energy, however, pa.sses directly to the earth 
where it is absorbed, thus heating the earth. The earth in turn heats 
the air above it. In general, the nearer the equator, the more nearly 
direct are the rays of the sun and the greater are their heating power 
per unit of area. The farther from the equator, the more oblique the 
rays and the less intense the heat. Whenever the sun is directly 
overhead, the rays are direct and give the greatest heat per unit of 
area. 

Where the air is warm and where cool. Because of the differ- 
ence in the slant of the sun’s rays the air is warmer in equatorial 
regions than in polar regions. Furthermore, it is generally true that 
the higher the level, the cooler the air. The blanket of air, espe- 
cially that made up of carbon dioxide, dust, and water vapor, becomes 
thinner as we ascend and therefore heat escapes more readily. Other 
reasons may be found for the low temperatures of high altitudes 
by means of research. 

Over water in a given latitude the air in summer is cooler than 
the air over the land. So people flock to the seashore in hot summer 
weather. There they tan more quickly because they receive energy 
waves from the sun above and by reflection from the water below. 
In winter we find the conditions reversed. Then the water is warmer 



Relative received radiation from 
vertical and oblique rays of the sun 
on a unit area 
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than the land in the same latitude. The water retains the heat of 
summer longer. When the waters at the surface become cold, the 
warmer waters from below come to the surface and give up their 
heat to the air above. 

Whether the temperature of the air over the water aflfects that 
of the air over the land depends upon the direction of the wind. If 
winds generally blow from sea to land, lands bordering the sea will 
be cooler in summer and warmer in winter than will those regions 
where the winds blow from land to sea. 

Such conditions as these play a very important part in the lives 
of men. Harbors far from the equator receiving winds from a sea 
having warm ocean currents remain ice-free in the coldest winters. 
Harbors on the coast of Norway around the North Cape to the Mur- 
mansk Coast almost never freeze. Lend-lease goods were sent from 
the United States and Britain to Russia by way of this coast no mat- 
ter how cold the winter. The prevailing winds of the North Atlantic 
and Europe, and indeed all around the world at these latitudes, are 
from the west. Thus the warmer air of the ocean is carried over the 
land and as a result the harbors are kept free from ice. The warm 
waters of the Gulf Stream help to bring about this very desirable 
condition in northwest Europe (p. 35). 

On the other hand, harbors on the east coast of Asia not so far 
north as the southern coast of Norway are closed by ice for weeks 
or even months every winter. The harbor of Vladivostok in eastern 
Russia receives the cold winter winds from the land of that great 
continent. As a result the harbor is kept open in winter only by the 
use of ice breakers. 

Why the wind blows. A student was once asked in an examina- 
tion to give the cause of winds. As he did not know, he quoted the 
Bible saying, “The wind bloweth where it listeth and thou hearest 
the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh and whither 
it goeth.” No doubt the student received a very low rating for that 
answer. Winds are really due to differences in temperature of masses 
of air. In a room the air about a radiator becomes warm, expands, 
and is therefore lighter than air in other parts of thfe room. Cold 
air being heavy sinks beneath the warm air and pushes it up, and in 
this way currents of air are set up. 

The same conditions hold true out of doors. If in summer the 
air over the land becomes warmer than that over the sea, it becomes 
lighter and ascends, while the colder, heavier air over the sea forces 
its way over the land and helps displace the ascending warm air of 
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The location of the wind belts in January 



The location of the wind belts in July 


the land. This movement of the air near the ground we call a sea 
breeze. At night or in winter the breeze would probably be in the 
opposite direction. Winds blow from areas of high pressure to areas 
of low pressure. 

Wind belts or planetary winds. By studying the diagrams of 
the wind belts of the world you will notice in the middle the 
equatorial belt of calms. There the air is very warm because of 
the greater amount of energy per unit area from the direct rays of 
the sun at those latitudes. This mass of warm air all around the earth 
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being lighter tends to rise and is pushed up to higher levels by the 
cooler air of the northeast trades and the southeast trades. Beyond 
the trade-wind belts in each hemisphere there is a narrow belt of 
descending air known as the horse latitude belts. Beyond these belts 
both north and south are the broad belts of westerly winds. All the 
wind belts are caused by the unequal heating of the earth and atmos- 
phere at different latitudes. Beyond the westerlies are the caps of 
heavy polar air. 

Moisture of the atmosphere. All air contains moisture even 
though we cannot always see it. When this moisture is invisible, 
it is in the form of water vapor that the air has taken up from the 
ocean or other moist surfaces by the process of evaporation. The 
warmer the air, the more moisture it can take up. When the air 
contains all the water vapor that it can hold, it is saturated. The 
temperature below which the moisture condenses is the dew point. 
If saturated air is cooled below the dew point, condensation occurs. 
.If condensed particles are heavy enough to fall, precipitatmi (rain, 
snow, or hail) occurs. 

Clouds. Visible moisture suspended in the atmosphere takes the 
form of fog or clouds. When the invisible moisture is condensed 
but remains suspended in the air near the earth, we know it as jog. 
Clouds consist of visible moisture suspended in the air at higher levels. 
There are various kinds of clouds. Very dark clouds, the source 
of the heavy rains of thunder showers and other storms, are known 
as nimbus clouds. They are usually as low altitudes. Rather flat 
clouds, best seen above a distant horizon, are called stratus clouds. 
Cumulus clouds are billowy masses of cloud with dome-shaped tops 
and flat bases. They are often observed on hot afternoons before 
a thunder shower. Thin fleecy clouds, high in the upper air, are 
called cirrus clouds. They consist of small ice particles and are fre- 
quently arranged in peculiar wavy designs. 

( Not all clouds are so well defined as clearly to come under one 
of these four heads. There are various combinations which are 
called according to their forms strato-cumulus, cumulo-nimbus, etc. 

Condensation makes flying difficult. All forms of moisture re- 
sulting from condensation offer many problems to the aviator. The 
dewpoint is the temperature at which moisture condenses. If con- 
densation takes place above the freezing point, fog or clouds are 
formed. These forms of moisture limit the aviator’s visibility and his 
ceiling. Sometimes the pilot finds best flying conditions above the 
cloud level and sometimes below it. If condensation takes place 
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Courtesy U, S. Weather Bureau 

Upper pictures show cirrus (left) and stratus (right) clouds; lower pictures show 
cumulus (left) and nimbus (right) clouds. 


when the temperature is below freezing, the resulting precipitation 
takes the form of frost or snow. Sleet, which is frozen rain, collects 
on the wings, adds to the weight of the plane, and lessens its lifting 
power. The aviator must give close attention to the dewpoint and 
to the nearness of the dewpoint to the freezing temperature. The 
safety of his flight is closely related to the condensation of moisture 
and to all forms of precipitation resulting from it. 

Distribution of rainfall. Rainfall is determined in the main by 
the following factors: 
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Latitude. Rainfall is generally greatest in equatorial regions and 
decreases toward the poles (p. 35). 

frevailmg ^inds. Winds are generally moist if they blow from 
warm to cold regions and dry if they blow from cold to warm 
regions. They are usually moist if they blow from the ocean and 
dry if they blow from large land masses. 

Proxmity to the ocean. As a rule rainfall decreases with dis- 
tance from the ocean though there are exceptions to this rule. 

Mountains. Ranges of mountains deflect winds upward and pre- 
cipitation results on the windward side of the mountains. Areas be- 
yond, that is, on the leeward side, are usually dry. 


Guides to Study 

X. What is the difference in the meaning of the terms weather and 
climate? 

а. What conditions of the atmosphere are included in these tciins? 

3. What might be meant by the description of the weather as good by 
people having quite different interests? The farmer? The traveler in winter 
or in summer? The football team? The captain of a ship? An aviator? 

4. How is the atmosphere heated? 

5. What parts of the earth receive the most heat from the sun? Explain. 

б. Why is the air cooler at higher levels? 

7. Why are large bodies of water cooler in summer than the land in 
the same latitude? How do land temperatures differ from water temperatures 
in winter? Why? 

8. Why are the harbors of Norway and western North America open- 
all winter? Why are the Pacific harbors of Siberia in the same latitude as 
Norway often frozen? 

9. Why does the wind blow? Which winds are warm? Which cold?' 
Why? 

10. Why does the air rise over the top of a hot radiator? 

11. When an outer door is opened on a cold day, allowing the air to* 
enter a warm room, what part of a person's body feels cold first? Why? 
Which is heavier, polar air or equatorial air? What follows from this difference? 

12. Name the wind belts of the earth from the equator toward the poles. 
Learn the names and locations of these belts thoroughly. 

13. What is meant by evaporation? Give illustrations. Befme condensa- 
tion. Give illustrations. 

14. From what source does the atmosphere get the most of its moisture? 

15. Describe all the movements of moisture from ocean to land, where it 
falls as rain, then back to the ocean again. Of what interest to the aviator 
is the dewpoint? 

16. Name and describe the different kinds of clouds. 

17. Why must the aviator give close attention to weather conditions? 
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18. What parts of the earth receive the most rain? (See p. 35.) Give 
the reason in each case as fully as you can. 

Topics for Class Discussion 

1. Why people talk about the weather. 

2. Different ways in which the atmosphere is heated. 

3. The temperature of the air at diEerent latitudes. At diEerent heights. 

4. How winds from the sea aEect temperatures and rainfall. How winds 
from the land aEect temperatures and rainfall. 

5. The importance of rainfall as afiecting water supply of cities and towns; 
as aEecting crops, wells, springs, rivers, water power, etc. 

Work to Be Done 

1. Draw a rectangle representing a room. Indicate a radiator in the 
center of the room. Draw arrows showing how the air moves above the 
radiator, on the floor of the room, along the walls of the room, and along 
the ceiling. 

2. Perform experiments to illustrate evaporation and condensation. Why 
does a wet cloth dry best near a hot radiator or stove? Why does moisture 
appear when you breathe on a cold windowpane? Apply these experiments 
and others to weather conditions. 


The Climates of the Wind Belts 

The equatorial calm belt. This is a rainy belt. There ■warm, 
moist air is forced to higher levels where it is cooled and its moisture • 
condensed. The heat and moisture of this belt cause vegetation to 
grow luxuriantly. In this belt lie the dense forests of the Amazon 
Valley and the swampy jungles of Guadalcanal. On these regions 
we depend for tropical woods such as mahogany and ebony; there 
also are the wild rubber trees of the Amazon Valley and the rubber 
plantations of the East Indies, West Africa, and Brazil. This belt 
produces many other commodities which we have come to look upon 
as necessities. Some of them are Manila hemp, cocoa, and palm oil. 

Climates of the trade-wind belts. North and south of the equa- 
torial calm belt are the trade-wind belts. Some parts of these belts are 
very rainy; others are very dry. Where the trades blow over great 
stretches of low level land, there is little or no rain and the region 
is arid as is the case in the Sahara. These winds as they blow 
toward the equator are continually getting warmer and therefore 
drier. In other parts the trade winds blow over the oceans taking 
up the moisture as they pass over the surface. When they reach 
high land, the air is forced up and cooled, the moisture is condensed 
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Diagram of a cyclonic storm, 
or Low, in horizontal plane, in 
the northern hemisphere. The 
whole storm may be 500 to 
1,000 miles in diameter. The 
long arrow shows the direction 
in which the storm as a whole 
is moving. The short arrows 
show the movement of the 
winds in the storm. They 
would blow directly into the 
center of the storm but the de- 
flection to the right due to the 
earth’s rotation gives them a 
curved path. Thus a counter-’ 
clockwise spiral rotaimn is de- 
veloped. The solid black lines 
are isobars, or lines of equal air 
pressure; the one at the center 
shows the lowest pressure. The 
dotted lines are isotherms or 
lines of equal temperature; the 
temperature decreases from the 
lower right hand to the upper 
left hand portion of the figure. 


and precipitation follows usually, in these latitudes, in the form of 
rain. The northeast trades brinor rain to the islands of the West 
Indies and to the eastern shores of Central America. The southeast 
trades bring rain to the eastern shores of Brazil, to eastern Soutit 
Africa, and to southeastern Australia. (See p. 35.) 

The horse latitudes and the westerlies. Beyond the trades are 
the horse latitude belts wdiere the air descends from higher levels and 
is thereby warmed. This is a dry belt. North of the horse latitude 
belt in the northern hemisphere and to the south of it in the southern 
hemisphere lie the prevailing westerlies. In these belts there are rainy 
regions and dry areas, both' with varying degrees of temperature. 
In these westerly belts great whirling masses of air known as cyclonic 
storms move in the westerly winds from west to east. 

The pressure of the air in a cyclone becomes less and less from 
the circumference toward the center, where the pressure is lowest of 
all. Because the cyclone is an area of low pressure, it is referred to as 
a low (p. 43). In and near the center the air moves to higher levels 
where it expands and cools and its moisture is condensed, thus causing 
precipitation. An area of low pressure known as a low is followed 
by a high, an area in which cool, heavy air moves from higher levels 
to the earth’s surface. As the air descends, it is compressed and 
wanned and thus is able to hold more moisture. An area of high 
pressure usually brings fair weather as contrasted with a low, which 
usually brings stormy weather. Since highs and lows are located 
in the westerly winds, they are carried from west to east by the belt 
of winds of which they are a part. This regularity of movement 
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A section of a Government weather map. The average speed of lows ranges from 
477 to 718 miles a day; of highs from 485 to 594 miles a day. The isobars (black 
lines) pass through points of equal barometric pressure measured in inches. 


helps the forecaster because he will expect weather conditions to 
move generally from west to east. 

These lows, or cyclones, and highs, or anticyclones, are the causes 
of the changes in the weather of the westerly belt from day to day. 
(See p. 42.) Sometimes the changes are abrupt and the difference 
in temperature very great. ' Mark Twain said of New England 
weather, “If you don’t like New England weather, wait a minute.” 

When the cyclones move over eastern North America, winds 
drawn into the center of the whirl bring moisture-laden winds from 
the Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico. As the whirl passes, the winds 
in the western half of the whirl are from the land and, therefore, 
dry and usually bring fair weather. 

The wind belts migrate. As the earth revolves around the sun 
and the seasons change from summer to winter and back again, all 
the wind belts move toward the north in summer and toward the 
south in winter. One result of this is seen in the Sudan of central 
Africa. When the equatorial calm belt moves north over the Sudan, 
that region has its rainy season. When the belts move south, the 
northeast trades reach the Sudan and the region is very dry. Similar 
conditions prevail wherever the equatorial calm belt and the trades 
swing north and south with the seasons. 
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Winter and summer monsoons of southern Asia 


Monsoons. The monsoons of India offer one of the best ilfustra- 
tions of the effects of migration of the heat and wind belts. In 
winter the winds of India are the northeast trades and, since they 
blow from the land, are on the whole dry winds. In summer, as 
the belts move northward, winds from the seas to the south blow 
over India bringing a great abundance of rain. When the 
British and Japanese were fighting in Burma and Malaya, plans for 
attack or defense always took into account the time of the heavy 
rains. Rain is needed most in summer when crops are growing. 
India’s plentiful summer rains help that country to support a very 
dense population. 

Mediterranean climate. Another result of migrating wind belts 
is seen in the countries bordering the Mediterranean Sea. In summer 
the northeast trades are over those countries and there is very little 
rain. In winter the trades move southward and are replaced by the 
westerly winds with their rain-bearing cyclonic storms. This kind 
of climate is known as the Mediterranean type. General Eisen- 
hower’s campaign was greatly hampered by the winter rains of Al- 
geria and Tunisia. The land became so muddy that it was almost 
impossible to use tanks and other heavy equipment. 

The Mediterranean type of climate also occurs in our own South- 
west, particularly in Southern California. The lack of summer rains 
makes it necessary to irrigate all the farm lands. The dry summers, 
however, make it possible to dry grapes, apricots, and prunes in 
enormous quantities in the open air. 

The weather forecast. In our large centers weather forecasts 
are announced by means of a recording device located at the Weather 
Bureau. A person wishing to know the forecast telephones the bu- 







Courtesy United Air Lines 


The pilots and the dispatcher lay out a scientific and precise plan for the airplane’s 
operation. Of course weather maps figure prominently in their decisions. 


reau and a voice automatically gives the forecast. If the receiver is 
not replaced at the end of the forecast, the listener hears the forecast 
repeated again and again. This method of making the forecast 
known is of value chiefly to the general public. The information 
given is very limited. In times of peace detailed weather forecasts 
are published in the newspapers, broadcast by radio, and along the 
^ shores are made known by a display of flags. 

Everyone is interested in the weather forecasts. Farmers, ship- 
pers of perishable fruits and vegetables, captains of ships, and airplane 
pilots all rely on them. In parts of a country where a single crop 
is grown, such as a wheat-growing section of the United States or 
Canada, everyone is intensely interested in the weather. If the 
wheat crop fails, there is loss of business for the grocer, the druggist, 
the shoestore, and the motion-picture theater. Every businessman, 
no matter what his business, scans .the sky to look for the kind of 
weather that is good for wheat. Even if one’s business does not de- 
pend upon the weather, one must dress to keep warm or keep cool 
or keep dry; if he drives a car, he needs to know of possible rain, 
snow, or sleet. 


Photo by J Ictor de Palma from Black Star 

Various intricate machines and apparatus are found in and outside of the Weather 
Bureau offices. They are all used in checking weather conditions. 


The airplane pilot perhaps most of all should know what risk the 
weather will bring. Will it be fog, strong winds, or sleet to coat 
the wings of his plane with ice? What is the visibility, that is, how 
far away can he see clearly? What is the height of the ceiling, that 
is, how far from the ground are the lowest clouds? The plane pilot 
does not lose sight of the fact that it is the ocean of air through which 
his ship moves. It is just as much his business to know his ocean of 
air as for the master of a steamship to know his ocean of water. The 
pilot of the plane must know all conditions of winds, temperature, 
moisture, and visibility before he starts, as he proceeds, and before 
he grounds his plane. His own safety and the safety of his crew 
and his passengers depend upon his knowledge. 

How forecasting is done. Scattered throughout the country 
mainly along the civil airways are 800 weather stations. The work 
of a station is to collect weather data of all kinds, including strength 
and direction of the wind, the kind and quantity of precipitation, the 
temperature and pressure of the air, the proportion of sky covered 
with clouds, the height pf the clouds, and the changes taking place 
in the pressure and temperature and wind velocity. Each station re- 
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ceives data from all other stations, from foreign countries, and from 
sliips at sea. 

From the data obtained a station prepares weather maps, diagrams, 
and charts illustrating the weather changes going on throughout the 
country. Study of the maps and charts enables the forecaster to pre- 
dict with some degree of certainty the weather to be expected in the 
vicinity of any station within a day or so. 

In time of war weather forecasts are not published in newspapers 
or broadcast by radio if the information is likely to be of value to 
the enemy. In the westerly wind belt the weather conditions at any 
one section may be expected to move eastward. For this reason 
a broadcaster describing a ball game or other event in time of war is 
not permitted to state the weather of the locality at that time. 

Climate and human prosperity. In many parts of the tropics 
there are large areas of great fertility. In such areas living con- 
ditions are often so easy that people have to work but little for their 
food, clothing, and shelter, as compared with the vigorous efforts 
necessary in the colder regions. We find that the greatest progress 
in civilization has been made in the cool, temperate regions of the 
world. Hot, moist climates are not invigorating and people do not 
feel like worldng hard; whereas in colder climates the worker has 
much greater energy. 

In hot, moist regions climatic conditions are favorable for the 
development of disease-producing germs. Most progressive under- 
takings in the tropics, such as the cultivation of sugar cane, tropi- 
cal fruits, and rubber, are under the management of Americans and 
Europeans who may spend but a part of their time in the tropics. 
In the colder regions people must work for their support or suffer 
for the necessities of life. They must contend with constantly 
changing conditions which arise with the passing of storms, cold 
waves, and the seasons— all of which tend to stimulate energy and 
thrift. The preparation for cold winters and short growing seasons 
call for forethought and hard work. This creates habits of industry 
and thrift and stimulates inventions. People often think hard work 
is a misfortune when in reality it is a blessing if not too severe. Of 
course conditions may be so adverse that no amount of struggle can 
result in progress. 

Climate and world trade. The relative climates of two countries 
often decide their trade relations. Cool, temperate regions are likely 
to be industrial. Moist, tropical areas will probably produce rubber, 
vegetable oils, and fibers needed by the industries. The tropical 
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country, on the other hand, will require the manufactured goods 
of the cool regions. Such regions or countries supplement each 
other, that is, each meets the other’s needs. For instance, before the 
war the East Indies and the Philippines provided an abundance of 
rubber and Manila hemp needed by the manufacturing countries of 
Europe and the United States. The industrial regions, in turn, found 
a market for some of their products in the tropics of the Far East. 

On the other hand, countries having similar climates may prove 
to be competitors. Temperate Argentina and temperate Canada will 
try to sell their wheat in the same world markets. Plantation rubber 
of the tropical East Indies almost drove the wild rubber of the Ama- 
zon Valley out of world trade. Industrial countries of the cyclonic 
belt are also competitors, for the reason that temperate lands are 
inhabited by progressive peoples and because of their stimulating cli- 
mate are better adapted to manufacturing than tropical lands. 

Guides to Study 

1. Why is the equatorial calm belt a rainy belt? Find on your map 
the countries which lie in this belt and name as many of the products* of the 
belt as you can. 

2. Locate the trade-wind belts on the map. Why are some trade-wind 
regions dry while others are rainy? 

g. Practically all of the United States is in the prevailing westerly belt. 
What would you say are the characteristics of the climate of the place where 
you live? 

4. Study the diagram of a cyclone (p. 42). Note the direction of the wind, 
the barometric pressure, and any other characteristics which the diagram 
shows. If a cyclone is in the eastern part of the United States, which winds 
will bring rain? Which winds will bring fair weather? W^hich winds will 
be warm winds? Which cold? 

5. How will the weather change for the place over which the cyclone 
moves from west to east? 

6. Why do anticyclones usually bring fair weather? 

y. How do the positions of the wind belts change from season to season? 
Why? 

8. Why does the migration of the belts affect the climate of the Sudan in 
Africa? Can you find other places where changes take place because of the 
migration of the belts? 

9. See the diagrams (p. 44) and explain the monsoons of India. 

10. Why are Mediterranean countries rainy in winter and dry in summer? 

11. Why is it necessary to irrigate the crops of Southern California? 

12. What is meant by weather forecasting? Who is benefited by it? 

13. Why do we frequently look for the weather forecast in our daily papers? 
Why do we find very little in our papers about the weather just now? 

14. What facts about the weather are of especial interest to the aviator? 
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15. Describe the way in which the Weather Bureau forecasts the weather. 
What does the forecast tell? Why are all these facts necessary? 

16. In w'hat parts of the world do w’e find the most progressive nations? 
Why? 

17. By whom are the resources of regions occupied by primitive or back- 
ward peoples very largely developed? 

18. The people of temperate regions depend upon the tropics for what 
products? 

19. Since the climate of hot, moist regions is not healthful for the people 
from temperate lands, what means are used to develop the resources of tropical 
countries? How, for instance, are rubber plantations managed? 

20. Show that much of the foreign trade of the world is due to differences 
in climate. 

Topics for Class Discussion 

1. Relation of climate to human progress. 

2. Chief products and industries of the different climatic belts. 

3. The degrees of civilization in the different belts. 

4. Comparison of the climate and products of Mediterranean countries 
with those of Southern California. 

5. The dependence of one climatic belt upon another. 

6. The cyclonic type of climate. Its importance to our Middle West. 

7. The influence of mountains on rainfall. 

Work to Be Done 

1. Draw a diagram of a cyclonic area indicating parts where the pressure 
is high and where it is low, the directions of the wind, where it is stormy and 
wdiere it is fair, and where the winds are warm and where cold. Indicate 
the direction in which the storm is moving. Predict the weather the region 
to the east of the storm will have as the storm passes over. 

2. Make a study of weather forecasting. Read forecasts in the news- 
papers and note later to what extent they were correct. Make a list of people 
and occupations benefited by forecasting. 

3. Make a study of the migration of the wind belts. Learn the effects of 
migration of the belts upon each of the following regions: India, the Mediter- 
ranean region, southern California, central Chile, the Sudan of Africa. What 
has the migration of the belts to do with the overflow of the Nile River? 
(See p. 43.) 



UNIT IV. THE SURFACE OF THE EARTH 

LANDS AND WATERS 

Continents and oceans. The earth’s surface may be thought of 
as covered with ridges and depressions— some large and some small. 
The large ridges are the continents and in the deep depressions lie 
the waters of the oceans. Smaller ridges appear as mountain ranges 
and small depressions as valleys. Some mountain ranges seem to serve 
as the bony framework of the continents as do the western and 
eastern highlands of both North and South America. 

Continents occupy only one fourth of the surface of the earth, 
and, if the solid part of the earth’s surface were leveled off, the 
whole face of the earth would be covered with a deep layer of water. 
In the north polar region North America, Europe, and Asia become 
next-door neighbors around the polar seas. North America and 
South America are separated from all the other continents by the 
broad Atlantic and still broader Pacific, but these great oceans which 
once seemed to be barriers now prove to be highways which tie the 
continents together more closely than land routes. It was only 
a few centuries ago that the western hemisphere was discovered by 
the eastern world. Until the construction of the Suez Canal the 
larger continents of the eastern hemisphere were all united. The 
nearness of the eastern continents to one another, however, did not 
mean unity of human relationships. Apart from its northern fringes 
Africa remained the “Dark Continent” to Europeans and was almost 
as little known as the Americas. Life in one of the eastern conti- 
nents was quite different from that in another, and what life was like 
in one continent was unknown in another. Indeed, land barriers 
of the Old World proved to be more forbidding than ocean barriers. 
Man had to wait for the railroad, the steamship, and, most of all, for 
the airplane to bring parts of the world close together. 

The oceans. Although man’s home is on the land, his life has 
been strongly influenced by the seas. Those who lived along the 
shores obtained from the sea a large part of their food. Here also 
man learned to build ships which in time led to exploration, to settle- 
ment in distant lands, to colonization, to the building of navies and 
merchant ships, to foreign trade, and to control of the seas. Even 
before the days of Columbus the broad oceans offered a constant 
challenge which has through the centuries spurred man on to adven- 
ture and accomplishment. 
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1800 



As speed of travel increases, the size of the world decreases. 


The oceans make life on the continents possible. Air over the 
sea takes up moisture which is carried by winds over the land where 
it falls as rain thus furnishing the water needed for agriculture. 
Winds from the sea also tend to temper the heat of summer and. the 
cold of winter. The highest temperatures of summer and the lowest 
temperatures of winter are never along the coasts. Ocean currents 
also help to temper the climate. These currents are large streams 
which flow over the surface of the oceans (p. 35). They are 
caused mainly by the winds. The currents flowing from the equa- 
torial regions are warm while those from polar regions are cold. 
If winds blow from ocean currents toward the land, the currents 
may have a marked influence on the temperature and rainfall of the 
land over which the winds blow. 

The surface of the continents. The features of the land are 
mainly mountains, plateaus, and plains. Mountains are high eleva- 
tions of the land with steep slopes and often occur in chains which 
extend for hundreds or thousands of miles as do the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Andes in North and South America. Plateaus are exten- 
sive areas of level highlands often several thousand feet above the 
sea. Large plateaus are usually cold and' dry, inhabited chiefly by 
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Air view of a California valley of citrus orchards. The groves include orange, 
lemon, and grapefruit trees. Melting snow on the distant mountains helps to supply 
irrigation water. Mt. Baldy is seen in the background. 


nomads who wander from place to place seeking grass for their 
herds of cattle, sheep, or goats. Plains are level areas of rather low 
land which make up a large part of the surface of all the continents. 

Mountains and life. Since mountains rise to considerable height, 
the climate at the tops is colder than on plains in the same lati- 
tude. Even near the equator the tops of high mountains are covered 
with snow and ice throughout the year. Such heights cannot, of 
course, support human beings or even the lower animals. Mountains 
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are nearly always the sources of many streams because the air as it 
passes over them is cooled and its moisture falls as rain or snow. 
If the snows of winter melt, the following summer streams from the 
mountainsides may supply irrigation water for the farms and orchards 
of the plains below. It is in this way that the many truck farms and 
fruit orchards of Southern California get their water supply. The 
winds give up most of their moisture on the side of the mountains 
from which the wind blows. On the other side of the mountains, 
the leeward side, the land is either semiarid or deserdike (p. 35). 
The shght rainfall of the Great Plains east of the Rockies is due in 
part to the fact that the westerly winds have lost most of their mois- 
ture on the western side of the mountains. The great desert known 
as the “dead heart of Australia” receives little or no rain because the 
southeast trades have given up their moisture on the eastern side of 
the mountains of eastern Australia. 

Mountains have rugged surfaces and little good soil. For this rea- 
son farming is carried on with great difficulty. On mountainsides 
where grass grows, sheep and goats may be pastured, and, if the 
land is not too steep, even cattle may graze in summer. In some 
countries as in Switzerland and Norway the animals are driven up 
to the mountain pastures for the summer and in the fall are driven 
back to the warmer valleys for the winter. Mountains make travel 
and transportation difficult. Few roads or railroads cross high moun- 
tains. Products are carried from western Brazil down the Amazon 
and northwest through the Panama Canal, thousands of miles to the 
western side of the Andes only a few hundred miles from their start- 
ing place. The high Andes of northern South America are so rugged 
that passage over the mountains is next to impossible. The little 
traffic that is carried on is done with the sure-footed llama, the pack 
animal of the Andes. In the United States and Canada the Rocky 
Mountains are crossed by road and railroad through passes worn by 
rivers through ages of time. Even the airplane in crossing high 
mountains seeks the gaps or passes so that it will not be obliged to 
lift its heavy load to greater heights. Mountains attract tourists who 
come to see the beautiful mountain scenery and to engage in sports. 
High mountain walls serve as barriers to keep out enemies. The Alps 
have served to protect Italy and the Himalayas, India. Inhabitants 
of mountainous regions are often said to be more hardy, vigorous, 
and freedom-loving than people who live upon plains. It has been 
pointed out, however, that plains people will fight just as valiantly 
to protect their homes and families as will the mountaineers. 
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Plains. A large part of the surface of the continents consists of 
plains. They are low, level or gently rolling lands, due in some in- 
stances to the uplift of the level floor of the sea, in others to the over- 
flow of rivers or the outwash of sediments from adjacent highlands. 
In nearly every continent the great majority of the people live on 
the low plains. There, because of the level surface and the finer 
soil, farming can be carried on. Manufacturing too is favored for the 
reason that transportation is easier on level areas than in rugged re- 
gions. Roads and railroads are more easily built over which foods, 
raw materials, and manufactured goods can be transported. 

The Central Plains of the United States is one of the richest pro- 
ducing areas of the world. The central plain of Europe excels in 
agriculture, manufacturing, and trade. France, Germany, Russia, 
and several other countries of Europe owed their wealth and pros- 
perity to the advantage offered by the great central plain of the 
continent. 

Some equatorial regions, like the Amazon Valley, where the 
climate is hot, moist, and unhealthful have few inhabitants. In the 
tropical regions of South America by far the larger proportion of 
the population lives in the higlilands. 

Rivers. Countries having a moderate or heavy rainfall have 
rivers which carry the surplus waters to the sea. Where slopes are 
steep, rivers usually have falls and rapids wliich furnish power for 
mills and factories and for the generation of electricity which may 
be transmitted by wire for several hundred miles. In colonial days 
nearly every settlement was made beside a waterfall so that the power 
could be used to grind the grain and saw the logs for budding pur- 
poses. In many cases the power of the water of the small streams 
is no longer used but the village is still located in the little valley 
beside the falls. 

The large falls still provide power for the mills, factories, and 
hydroelectric plants of today. Minneapolis grinds wheat with the 
power of the Mississippi; Niagara Falls provides power for a variety 
of industries. Rivers with gentle slopes are likely to be navigable 
as are the Amazon, the Mississippi, and the Nile. Such rivers often 
overflow their banks at the time of heavy rains or melting snows. 
If the overflow is gentle like that of the Nile, a fine layer of rich soil 
is spread over the flood plain. This supply of rich soil serves as a 
fertilizer and is of great value to the farmer. River valleys, such as 
those of the Nile, Euphrates, and Ganges, with well-developed -flood 
plains have served as cradles of civilization. The Mississippi floods 
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Photo by Mrs. Branson De Cou from Black Star 

Irrigating a field in the fertile Nile Delta, near Cairo, Egypt 


are often destructive. Farm buildings are swept away, farm crops 
and equipment are ruined, and many lives are lost. 

Underground water. Not all the water which falls as rain is 
carried off by rivers. About one third of it sinks into the ground 
where it plays a very important part in man’s life. Some of it 
gradually finds its way to streams and rivers, thus giving them a 
steady or uniform flow in time of drought. Ground water suppHes 
springs and wells and helps to fill lakes thus giving water for all the 
uses we make of it. Plants must have water supphed to their roots 
constantly to dissolve the mineral matter needed for their growth 
and to furnish the water necessary for their circulatory system. 

In very wet seasons when the supply of water is abundant, 
ground water may rise to the very surface of the earth. During 
dry periods the level of the ground water sinks lower and lower 
and the supply to springs, wells, and the roots of plants becomes less 
and less. At such times wells go dry, plants wither, and crops may 
be a failure. 

The soil. Soil is another necessity for all plants and animals. All 
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over the earth solid rock is 
decaying to form the fine 
sediment which with the 
decayed vegetable matter 
added by years of plant 
growth we call soil. Soil 
holds the water necessary 
for the solution of the min- 
erals in it. It is only when 
the minerals are dissolved 
that they can be taken up 
by the roots of the plants. 
Plants send their roots into 
the soil and from it obtain 
the minerals needed for 
their growth. The sedi- 
ment spread over the flood 
plain of a river we call 
alluvial soil. Wind-blown 
soil is sometimes known as 
loess. The soil of north- 
ern North America which 
was spread over the land by 
a great sheet of ice is known as glacial soil. The rich soil of the farm 
lands of our great Central Plains, much of which is of glacial origin, 
furnishes food for the people of our country as well as much of that 
now being sent to our allies in Europe and Asia. 



This map shows the parts of North America 
which were covered by the great ice sheet. All 
this part of the continent has what is known 
as glacial soil — soil that was carried from one 
region to another. Much of the soil is rocky. 
Glaciated regions are also characterized by the 
presence of many lakes, swamps, waterfalls, 
and rapids. 


Guides to Study 

1. Can you show that mountains form the framework of North and 
South America? 

2. In centuries past what forms of land and water separated the people 
of the world and even the people of a continent? 

3. What effect did such separations have upon languages and customs? 

4. How have the barriers due to physical features been overcome? 

5. Formerly oceans were barriers dreaded by all sailors. Why have they 
come to be very important highways? 

6. Why do countries like Norway and Chile depend more upon the ocean 
for communication between one part and another than upon land routes? 

y. How have the oceans influenced man's life? 

8. What is the relation of the oceans to rainfall? 

9. What are ocean currents? How do they affect the climate of the land? 
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10. What are the outstanding features of the surface of the land? 

11. Describe the different land features. Which of these features have you 
seen? Describe those you have seen. 

12. How do mountains influence life? 

13. How do mountains help irrigation? 

14. How do mountains sometimes cause deserts? 

15. Why are mountains better adapted to grazing than to farming? 

16. How do mountains affect transportation? Give illustrations. 

ly. Where do roads, railroads, and even airplanes cross mountains? Why? 

18. Why are tourists attracted by mountains? 

19. What do we mean by the term plain? 

20. Why do more people live on plains than on mountains? 

21. Why do we usually find the leading agricultural and industrial peoples 
on the great plains of the world? Give illustrations. 

22. Some plains have a sparse population. Why? 

23. In what kind of region do we find sluggish rivers? 

24. How do swiftly flowing rivers affect life? Why do towns and cities grow 
up beside such rivers? Give illustration. 

25. W^hat use does man make of rivers with slow currents? Which of the 
two kinds of rivers will be used for transportation? Why? 

26. What do we mean by underground water? Of what use is it? What 

is its relation to rainfall? 

27. What is soil? How do our lives depend upon it? 

28. Show that practically all our food and clothing come either directly or 
indirectly from the soil. 


Topics for Class Discussion 


1. Oceans bring continents closer togedier. 

2. Ocean currents and climate, 

3. How mountains affect life. 

4. The great rivers of our country and their uses. 

5. Soil— how it is made and its uses. 

6. The different kinds of soil and the value of each, 

7. The soil of your locality, 

8. The necessity of water to plant life. 

9. The more important minerals which plants require 


from the soil. 


Work to Be Done 

1. Study a globe or physical map of the world and note the parts which 
are mostly land and the parts mostly water. Fix m mmd the names and 
location o^f large islands as well as the continents. Find out to what country 
each of the large islands belongs. 

2. Study the map (p. 106) showing the leading ocean routes of the 
world. Why are some routes more important than others 

3. Study^ physical maps and become familiar with the great momyam 
ranges and the great plains of the world. Find ^orne jay m which each 
of these induences the lives of the people m that part of the world. 
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Photo by James Sa'^vders 


This steamer plies the Amazon between the Atlantic and the river port of Iquitos, 
Peru, two thousand miles up the river. Before the days of plantation rubber 
Iquitos was an important port for the export of wild rubber. With plantation 
rubber cut off by the Japanese, there is again a great demand for the wild rubber 
of the Amazon Valley. 

4. Find on the maps of the continents the great rivers of the world. 
Note where their sources are, through what countries they flow, and into 
what seas or oceans they flow. Learn something of the value of each to 
the lands through which it flows. Note the location of cities in relation to 
the rivers and try to account for that relationship. 

5. Learn what has been done to “tame” the Mississippi River. 

6. Make a study of underground water as related to wells, springs, rivers, 
and crops. 



UNIT V. WORLD-WIDE OCCUPATIONS 



Picking short-stapled upland cotton on a plantation near Camden, South Carolina. 
Note the bags hanging from the shoulders o£ the workers. 


Work is man’s greatest blessing. After Adam’s disobedience 
in the Garden of Eden God said to him, “In the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread.” This no doubt has been thought of as punish- 
ment meted out to Adam and Eve for their wrongdoing. Work, 
however, hard work, of many kinds has proved to be man’s greatest 
blessing. As “necessity is the mother of invention” so need, often 
great need, has spurred man on to accomplishment and progress. In- 
deed, men and women are not content to be idle and unprogressive. 
Even when not compelled to do so, men have endured great hard- 
ships to explore strange seas and new lands and in new lands to clear 
the forests, break the sod, and in so doing lay the foundations for a 
new civilization, a new way of life. 

The earth offers unlimited opportunity for man’s efforts. There 
are forests to be cleared, land to be tilled, ores to be mined, raw 
materials to be made into finished goods, and commodities of all 
kinds to be carried from place to place. These occupations are car- 
ried on even in a community where life is very simple, such as in a 
new settlement made by pioneers. 

Life becomes complex. As inventions were created and ma- 
chines constructed, work became specialized and the number of 
occupations increased. In time the people of one region found they 
could do one kind of work better than others. This may have been 
due to the possession of certain resources, such as coal or iron, or 
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perhaps the climate of the region permitted it to grow certain crops 
which could not be grown in another type of chmate. As a result, 
each region came to do the kind of work it could do best, turned out 
the commodity best adapted to that region, and looked to other pro- 
ducing regions for those commodities it could not produce so well. 
Thus we find today one part of a country engaged chiefly in raising 
wheat, another in raising cotton, and still another in producing lum- 
ber. In the more thickly settled districts of the land where large 
cities are located we find great mills and factories or ports where 
goods move to and from all comers of the earth. We shall now 
study for a time a few of the occupations which underlie our daily 
economic life and note how the work of one part of the world is 
related to that of other parts. 

I. AGRICULTURE-EVERYWHERE 

Man becomes a farmer. From the soil we obtain nearly all our 
food, clothing, and shelter. Early man no doubt was a hunter, but 
in time he learned to domesticate animals and so grazing or herding 
became his chief work. As he learned to cultivate plants and till the 
soil, he no longer roamed about as a hunter or a herder but settled 
down in one locality as a farmer. 

All early civilizations developed along with agriculture. As men 
lived together in the rich flood plain of the Nile, the Tigris, and the 
Euphrates, and on other plains protected by deserts and mountains, 
they found it necessary to make rules or laws governing their deal- 
ings with one another. Farming also required that they look ahead 
from season to season. The seed of one harvest had to be saved for 
the next year’s planting. Any excess of one year could be preserved 
for a possible scarcity the next year. Irrigation made necessary the 
relocation of the boundaries of fields. In this way the first use was 
made of the elementary principles of geometry in the valley of the 
Nile. The earliest history discovers man tilling the soil in all parts 
of the world. Wheat was raised by the early Egyptians; rice by the 
people of the Netherlands Indies, China, and Japan, and com and 
potatoes by the American Indians. - 

Farming a fundamental industry. All the people of a country 
depend upon the farmer. The people as a whole cannot enjoy any 
considerable degree of prosperity if the farmer is not prosperous. 
News of farm conditions are found in all city newspapers and in 
monthly bank reports. If crops are doing well, then the country is 
assured of supplies of food and certain kinds of raw materials. If 
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A field of sugar cane in the Cauca Valley of Colombia. Oxcarts are used for 
transporting the cane to the mill. What kind of climate is necessary for the pro- 
duction of this crop? Name some other crops that such a climate would produce. 

the farmer has large crops to sell at a fair price, then he will have 
money to buy the commodities needed on the farm. Farmers as a 
whole make up one of the largest buying groups of a country. 
Given this good market, manufacturers and business in general are 
likely to prosper. Transportation lines also look to the farmer for 
much of their business. Farm products must go out, and equipment 
and other necessities must move toward the farm. 

Food for the millions. We speak of “starvation staring us in 
the face.” We try to “keep the wolf from the door,” again meaning 
hunger. It is to the farmer that we must look to ward off this dan- 
ger. In colonial times each person provided his own necessities in- 
cluding food. In time the work of the community was divided; the 
farmer did his work, and the blacksmith, the shoemaker, and the 
storekeeper his. With the opening up of new farm lands, such as our 
own Central Plains, the farmer became even more of a specialist. 
He became a wheat farmer, a raiser of corn or cotton, a breeder of 
cattle. In so doing, he supplied his own family and other parts of 
the country as well. In a number of countries like our own, there 
have been wheat, corn, cotton, and meats to spare for export. 

With the coming of the steamships and the railroads, the great 
grain fields and cattle ranches of the United States, Canada, Argen- 



Courtesy Intcrnatmml Harvester Company ' 

McCormick’s first reaper was a rather crude implement compared to the modern 

machines made by the International Harvester Company for cutting grain. 

tina, Uruguay, and a few other countries were brought close to the 
millions of workers in industrial Europe. In European countries the 
prices of foods fell. European farmers were obliged to raise less 
grain and turn to a more intensive type of agriculture. They became 
producers of milk, butter, cheese, and poultry. Since the area they 
could devote to farming was small, they found it necessary to import 
feed for cattle and poultry from the grain lands of other countries. 
The greatest importers of grain as food for the people and feed for 
domestic animals have been the industrial countries of Northwestern 
Europe. 

Farming by machines. Production of grain in quantities suffi- 
cient for export, however, awaited the invention of farm machinery 
—the gang plow, the drill, the harvester, the thresher, and the com- 
bine. The reaper, invented by Cyrus Hall McCormick, wrought 
a revolution in the production of grain. It is said that his invention 
caused civilization in the United States to move westward thirty miles 
per year. McCormick invented the reaper in Virginia, but the great 
need of the invention was on the great plains of the Middle West. 
Therefore, in Chicago McCormick set up his factory which even- 
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Photo by James Sawders 


A wheat field near Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. Some wheat is raised in nearly 
every state, but of course we look for most of our wheat to the plains of the Middle 
West. 


tually developed into the International Harvester Company. On his 
way from Virginia to the West, McCormick saw great fields of grain 
—some of them rotting because there were not enough men to har- 
vest them by hand. In other fields cattle were feeding on the un- 
harvested grain. Here was a land offering unlimited market for 
McCormick’s machines. Since then these and similar machines have 
been used all over the grain-producing world. When the planting 
season arrives in large wheat-growing areas, there are thousands of 
acres to be planted in a comparatively short time. In Russia, at times, 
the airplane has been used to scatter the seed over the fields. 

Wheat — ^the staff o£ life. No one knows how long man has 
grown wheat. Grains of wheat have been found in prehistoric 
tombs, and the oldest records speak of the grain. All the plants 
which give man much of his food and clothing once grew wild 
or were developed from wild plants. Wheat was no doubt simply 
a wild grass which man has so cultivated and improved that it pro- 
duces seeds more abundantly and of much better quality than in the 
wild state. 
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Wheat is widely used. No other flour is so popular as wheat 
flour. Wheat has no equal for making bread because of the sticky 
gluten which it contains. The gluten forms a dough which is ex- 
panded by yeast or baking powder to make a light, fluffy loaf. 
Wheat flour is also used in making cakes, pastry, breakfast foods, 
and macaroni. 

To meet the world-wide demand wheat is grown in every conti- 
nent and is exported from one or more of the countries of each 
continent. In normal times it is one of the world’s greatest articles 
of commerce. 

How wheat is raised. With the use of machinery one man can 
cultivate an enormous area of land. In the spring-wheat region as 
soon as the frost is out of the ground, the land is plowed by gang 
plows drawn by large tractors. The grain is planted by machines, 
called drills, in rows six or seven inches apart instead of being scat- 
tered by hand as in our forefathers’ time. As growth takes place, 
the ground is covered by a carpet of plants which change from green 
to golden yellow as the grain ripens. No other work is necessary 
until harvest. Wheat is harvested by large machines, known as 
binders, which cut the grain and tie it into bundles; or, if it is thor- 
oughly dried, the combined harvester and thresher is used. This 
machine, known as a combine, not only cuts the wheat but threshes 
it; that is, it separates the grain from the husks and straw and puts 
the grain in sacks ready for transportation. 

Wheat the world over. While our country is a great producer 
of wheat, it is no longer the leading nation. For a number of years 
Russia led all other countries. The countries of Europe combined 
produced about four times as much wheat as the United States. 
Next to Russia the chief producing countries of Europe were France, 
Italy, and Germany. Other important wheat-producing countries 
are India, Canada, Argentina, Australia, and China. 

World trade in wheat. A country may raise a great many 
bushels of wheat and yet have little to sell because it is needed for 
its own large population. The greatest exporters of wheat have 
been Canada, Argentina, and Australia, not because they were the 
largest producers but because their home needs are not great in 
proportion to their production. 

Great Britain in normal times imported more than one half as 
much as all other countries combined. The other wheat-importing 
countries have been mainly those of Western Europe where the 
occupations are chiefly industrial and the population is crowded. 




Courtesy Caterpillar Tractor Company 


A corn harvester at work. Note that it harvests the corn and removes the husks all 
in one process. Only here and there a husk remains on the ears ox corn. 

Countries outside Europe that imported considerable quantities were 
Brazil and Japan. 

Corn, the king of crops. Early explorers in both North America 
and South America found the Indians raising com. It helped to 
save the lives of the Plymouth colonists. As the country grew, 
the com acreage increased. It became the leading crop of the Mid- 
dle West. It feeds our hogs, fattens our cattle, and in various forms 
serves as food for man. Com also comes to our table in the form 
of beef, pork, and dairy products. In those same forms it is exported 
to other lands. 

Com is the one grain that America has given the world. With 
the improvement of the seed by selection and cross breeding it has 
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become possible to grow it farther north where the seasons are 
shorter and also in regions of comparatively light rainfall. By the 
same methods the yield per acre has been greatly increased. 

Corn in other lands. Our country produces about one half of 
the world’s com crop. Other leading producing countries are Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, Russia, and Rumania. Argentina’s crop is about one 
eighth that of the United States, yet it supplies about two thirds of 
the world’s exported corn. The countries of Western Europe with 
dense population and stall-fed cattle have been the largest importers 
of corn. 

Rice cultivation. Nearly half the people of the world depend 
upon rice as their most important article of food. This grain thrives 
best in countries having warm moist summers; therefore the chief 
producing regions are in the monsoon regions of India, southeastern 
Asia, and the East Indies. The rice crop with its heavy yield per 
acre makes possible the dense population of the Far East. 

With the exception of the plowing of the land with the water 
buffalo all the work in the oriental rice fields is done by hand. In 
the fields rendered muddy by irrigation waters, each plant is set our 
by hand. Cultivation is also carried on by slow, back-breaking hard 
work. Harvesting, threshing, and winnowing also are done by hand. 
Labor is plentiful and cheap. Much of the work is done by women 
and children. 

In the United States quite different methods are used. On the 
low, wet lands of Texas, Louisiana, and Arkansas millions of bushels 
of rice are raised by machine. The land is cultivated by machines 
as it is for wheat; then it is flooded. Before harvesting takes place 
the land is thoroughly drained, and then harvesting machines can 
move readily over the hard ground. Rice cultivated by machine 
can be produced as cheaply in the United States with well-paid labor 
as in the Far East where the daily wage has been as low as twenty- 
five or thirty cents a day. 

Vegetables and fruits. Grains enter into foreign trade to a 
much greater extent than vegetables and fruit. These latter farm 
products, however, are becoming more and more an essential part of 
the diet of progressive peoples. With modem methods of preserva- 
tion fresh vegetables and most lands of fresh fraits are available 
in most places throughout the year. To reduce the space needed 
to transport vegetables to our men in service all over the world and 
to meet the needs of our lend-lease program, many vegetables are 
dried, or dehydrated. When soaked in water, the dried vegetables 
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The sheep of Australia and New Zealand play a very large part in the world's 
commerce. Both these countries normally export large quantities of wool and mutton. 


are found to be as tasty as when fresh. It is said that enough de- 
hydrated potatoes to serve a hundred men could be placed in an 
ordinary shoe box. The dehydration plants of Aroostook County, 
Maine, process many thousands of bushels of potatoes each year. 

Meat and clothing from grass and grain. One of the first 
things done by prehistoric man to improve his living conditions was 
to domesticate, or tame, the animals which he found running wild 
about him. In the earliest Scripture stories we read of domesticated 
flocks and herds. Our life today would be barren indeed if we did 
not have the products of these domestic animals. Our meat would 
be limited to that furnished by hunters. We would have few eggs 
and very little butter, milk, or cheese. Leather and wool would be 
scarce and poor; and even transportation would be undeveloped. 

Our whole history would be different if man had not tamed the 
horse, the cow, the ox, the camel, the sheep, the hog, the water 
buffalo, .the elephant, the reindeer, the Uama, the dog, the yak, the 
goat, and other animals which have been our faithful servants for 
thousands of years. These animals not only supply a large amount 
of our food and raw materials, they have- also been invaluable aids 
in travel and transportation all over the world. The meat, dairy, 
leather, and woolen industries employ many thousands of workers in 
I our country, and the combined value of these products easily exceeds 
that of all other American manufactures. 

Before the development of water, steam, and electric power, 
beasts of burden did all our heavy work and were our chief means 
of travel and transportation. Even now the horse and mule are 
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The cattle of the United States, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and Europe 
are raised very largely for dairy products; those of Argentine and Brazil are raised 
mostly for beef; while those of southeastern- Asia are kept chiefly as work animals. 


widely used in America; and in less progressive parts of the world 
beasts of burden are indispensable. The army mule is still an impor- 
tant factor in the mechanized army. He proved his worth in the 
Allies’ successful campaign in North Africa. 

Where our domestic animals came from. Cattle are believed 
to have originated in the forests and grassy plains of Europe and 
Asia. They were first brought to America by the French and Eng- 
lish settlers of the Atlantic Coast and by the Spanish who conquered 
Mexico. From the Atlantic Coast they gradually spread out into 
Canada and into our Middle West. From Mexico cattle were 
brought to Texas, to New Mexico, and to California. The different 
breeds of American cattle have thus been developed from those 
brought from different parts of Europe. The English and Dutch 
have for centuries been raising special breeds for both dairy and 
meat production. Spanish cattle have also been skillfully bred. 
When these various breeds were brought to America, our farmers 
continued to experiment; and from their efforts we now have a 
highly developed science of cattle breeding. The United States 
Department of Agriculture, State Agricultural Departments, Agricul- 
tural Colleges, and individual ranchers have done much to improve 
the quality of our domestic animals. 


Raw Materials 

Raw materials from the farm. The grains and other foods are 
in a sense raw materials. Wheat is a raw material for the flour mill; 
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Photo from J, W. McManigal 

The manufacture of agrol, industrial alcohol, from farm products. Agrol is used 
as motorcar fuel. Before the war, when there was a surplus of farm products, it 
was believed that this was one way of finding a new market for surplus grains and 
also a means of finding a substitute for gasoline. 

so is corn and other grains for the factory producing breakfast foods. 
Vegetables and fruits are the raw materials for canneries and for 
frozen-food and dehydrating plants. Cotton, wool, linen, hemp, jute, 
and leather are also raw materials. 

Fibers and their uses. Food, clothing, and shelter have always 
been the primary needs of the human race. Man’s efforts to provide 
for these needs have given rise to his great occupations. The earliest 
clothing used was made from the skins of animals, from grasses, and 
from the bark of trees. No great variety of wearing apparel was 
possible with these simple materials and we may feel sure that not 
much attention was given to style of dress. With the discovery 
of fibers suitable for textiles people gradually learned how to spin 
and weave. This new knowledge did much to solve the clothing 
problem. We do not know when men first learned to use fibers but 
the search for new ones is still going on. 

Fibers to be useful must be fine, strong, and flexible but never 
brittle. The most valuable ones now in use are cotton, wool, linen. 
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silk, rayon, and nylon. These are the most valuable for clothing and 
for household uses. Others such as jute, hemp, and sisal are not used 
for clothing but serve as the raw material for many articles used in 
agriculture and industry. We owe much to the people of long ago 
who discovered the use of fibers and learned how to spin and weave 
them. 

Cotton 

Raw cotton. The cotton plant bears a seed pod called the boll, 
in which the seeds are wrapped in closely packed fibers. When the 
boll ripens, it bursts open and exposes the mass of white fibers. These 
fibers are known as ranjj cotton. Being light and easily spun into 
yarn and thread, cotton makes an ideal textile material. 

The uses of cotton. The chief use of cotton is for clothing, and 
for this purpose it is woven into a great many different kinds of cloth. 
Some are tliick and heavy, while others are thin and delicate. Cotton 
is also mixed with other materials, such as wool, silk, and rayon. 
Cotton is used for many other articles besides clothing. Sheets, cur- 
tains, table covers, and many other household necessities are made 
largely of cotton. It also enters into the manufacture of floor cover- 
ings, tires, rubber hose, paper, and rayon. Recently wide strips of 
cotton fabric have been used in building roads. List all the uses for 
cotton which you can find. 

The history of cotton. Cotton is not mentioned in the Scrip- 
tures, which often refer to silk, wool, and linen. The ancient 
Greeks, Egyptians, Chinese, and Hindus had some knowledge of cot- 
ton and wove rich fabrics from it. In those days and even as late as 
the eighteenth century cotton was a very expensive article. The 
separation of the fibers from the seed was a slow and costly process 
requiring skilled hand labor. In colonial days cotton was not in 
wide use, even in the southern colonies where it was raised. 

The invention of spinning and weaving machinery in England at 
about the same time and the use of steam power in the mills, com- 
bined with the sharp drop in the price of raw cotton, made Great 
Britain the leading cotton-manufacturjng country of the world. The 
increased use of cotton also brought wealth to the Southern States, 
which still lead the world in the production of this fiber. 

Cotton for the mills. The invention of the cotton gin in 1793 
was the one greatest stimulus to the production of cotton. Following 
this invention the growing of cotton in the United States increased 
by leaps and bounds. Ever since that time the United States has led 
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The interior of a cotton gin. This large complicated machine which removes 
the seed from cotton is a great improvement over the simple gin invented by Eli 
Whitney. 

the world in the production and exportation of cotton. Other coun- 
tries producing large quantities of this fiber are India, China, Brazil, 
and Egypt. Cotton goods find a larger market than any other textile 
for the reason that by far the greater proportion of the world’s in- 
habitants live in warm climates where warm clothing is not required. 
More than half the people of the world live in southern and south- 
eastern Asia and the East Indies. Cotton clothing is all that is needed 
by the more than one billion people of these regions. However, large 
quantities of cotton goods are used by people Kving in the cooler 
regions of the world. 

Wool 

Wool from the ranch. Another important fiber produced by the 
farmer on the ranch is wool. Cloth made from wool is durable and 
warm. For that reason woolen clothing is preferable to cotton in 
cold seasons and cold countries. W^ool is woven in many different 
ways and makes very beautiful and durable fabrics. Besides its use 
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A sheep ranch in New Zealand. This' country is changing from a wool-producing 
sheep to one raised primarily for mutton. Like Australia the market for its mutton 
is mainly Great Britain. 


for clothing, wool is used for shawls, scarfs, bedding, rugs, and car- 
pets. It is the most ancient textile known. 

Sheep in history. In our earliest historical records we read of 
the sheep as a domesticated animal. Flocks of sheep were one of the 
first forms of wealth. In early religious rites young sheep were sacri- 
ficed as burnt offerings. In the days of Queen Elizabeth wool was 
so valuable a source of national wealth that an act was passed forbid- 
ding its exportation. To celebrate the act a large wool sack was 
placed in the House of Lords as a seat for the Lord Chancellor. To- 
day the Chancellor still sits on a sack of wool and his office has come 
to be familiarly called the “Woolsack.” Wool from the sheep’s 
fleece made the earliest form of woven cloth; and the skins of sheep 
were used both for clothing and shelter. Their flesh was one of the 
first kinds of meat to be used as man passed out of the hunting 
stagv. 
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Sheep are well suited for life in the dry, semidesert regions. 
They can eat coarse grasses and even weeds and shrubs which are 
not relished by cattle. Their small muzzles and sharp teeth enable 
them to clip vegetation very close to the ground. Besides this, they 
are so light and sure-footed that they can climb rough slopes and, 
therefore, thrive in regions too hilly for cattle. Consequently, we 
find sheep scattered very widely over the entire world. 

Kinds of sheep. Sheep give us wool for weaving and mutton 
for food. While all sheep produce fleeces from which wool is spun, 
scientific breeding has produced several types which excel in wool 
production. Our chief wool producer is the Merino, or Spanish type 
of sheep. For mutton our best type is the Southdown, which is of 
English origin. There are crossbred types of sheep which give good 
yields of both wool and mutton. These are especially numerous in 
Australia, which is the greatest sheep-raising region of the world. 

In the early days of our country practically every farmer kept 
some sheep and used the wool to make homespun cloth. This home 
industry continued until the introduction of cotton-manufacturing 
machinery led to the use of similar machines in making woolen cloth. 
Gradually woolen mills took the place of the home industry, and the 
old spinning wheels and hand looms were discarded. These old im- 
plements are very rare today and are eagerly sought by collectors 
of antiques. 

Other Fibers 

Linen, hemp, and jute. Other fibers produced by the farmer 
are linen, true hemp, and jute. True hemp is raised in small quanti- 
ties since it has not been able to compete with the cheaper rope- 
making fibers, Manila hemp and sisal. Linen, or flax fiber, is pro- 
duced in countries where the labor cost is comparatively low as in 
Northern Ireland, Belgium, the Baltic States, and Russia. Jute is 
used in making burlap bags and as sacks for wool and a covering for 
bales of cotton. Practically all the enormous quantities of jute used 
the world over have been raised in a small area in the vicinity of 
Calcutta. 

Fertilizers 

On the subsistence farm there is a very close relation between 
cattle raising and the raising of crops. Crops are raised for the fam- 
ily and for the cattle, and the barnyard manure is used for fertilizing 
the crops. When the farmer engages in agriculture on a larger scale. 
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other sources of fertilizer must be sought. For many years guano, 
the excrement from millions of sea birds, was carried all over the 
world from the Chincha Islands off the west coast of South America. 
When those supplies were exhausted, chemists came to the rescue 
with the so-called commercial fertilizers. 

Fertility must be restored to the soil. All growing plants take 
certain elements from the soil in which they grow. These elements 
are called plant -food, and each crop reduces the supply of plant food 
in the soil. If good yields are expected from farm or garden land, 
the plant food taken out by successive crops must be replaced. Sub- 
stances added to the soil for this purpose are called -fertilizers. Vari- 
ous kinds of animal manures and decayed vegetation are excellent 
for fertilizing the soil. 

As a substitute for natural fertilizers farmers now use manufac- 
tured material called cormnercial fertilizers. These contain varying 
quantities of nitrogen, potassium, and phosphorus, which are among 
the most essential plant foods. Nitrogen increases leaf and seed 
growth; potassium helps to develop fruits; and phosphorus strength- 
ens roots and hastens growth. Other elements are needed by plants, 
but these three are the most important and the most in need of re- 
placement in the soil. Commercial fertilizers are superior to natural 
fertilizers in one respect: they can be varied so as to supply exactly 
the right amount of different plant foods. Thus there are special 
fertilizers for potatoes, grass, grains, fruits, and other crops. To 
supply the chemicals needed in commercial fertilizers our manufac- 
turers have depended considerably on other nations. 

Sources of nitrogen. For many years most of the world’s nitro- 
gen came from the sodium-nitrate beds of Chile. Outside that coun- 
try very little natural sodium nitrate has been found. On account 
of the limited supply of nitrogen deposits there would be danger of 
a complete lack of commercial fertilizers when these deposits were 
exhausted. However, there is an unlimited amount of nitrogen in the 
air; and today more and more nitrogen is being extracted from the 
air by the use of electricity. Norway, having a great supply of 
hydroelectric power, has led the world in the production and export 
of nitrogen compounds. German chemists have made many im- 
provements in the methods of nitrogen extraction. 

Ammonia, which is a by-product of coke manufacturing, also 
contains nitrogen, and its use in commercial-fertilizer production is 
increasing in the United States. We produce so much coke that it 
would easily be possible for us to secure all the fertilizer needed in 
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Nitrogen is extracted from the air at this plant in Hopewell, Virginia. The nitrogen 
is one of the chief constituents of fertilizer. 


our country from ammonia. We also have great supplies of hydro- 
electric power which could be used in making nitrogen compounds. 
Nitrogen compounds are also used in explosives and consequently 
are important in time of war. It is therefore a great advantage for 
any country to have its own sources of supply. Germany was aided 
greatly in World War I by its ability to extract nitrogen from the air. 

Sources of potash. Potash exists in nearly all rocks and soils, but 
it is almost always in an insoluble form. That is, it cannot be dis- 
solved so that plants can use it. Chemists have so far been unable 
to make this insoluble potash available as a fertilizer. Until quite 
recently the only large deposits of soluble potash were in Germany 
and in Alsace. Some potash has been obtained from old lake beds 
in California and other W^estern States, and a small amount has been 
recovered by treating kelp, a kind of seaweed, found along the Pacific 
Coast. Before the beginning of World War II the amount of potash 
imported from Germany and France was large; we are now, how- 
ever, discovering and developing our own potash resources. The 
states engaged in potash production are California, New Mexico, 
Texas, and Maryland. 

Sources of phosphates. Chemical compounds which contain 
phosphorus are called phosphates. They are indispensable as plant 
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Photo from Triangle Photo Service 

Phosphate mining near Mount Pleasant, Tennessee. Florida leads all our states in 
the production of this important fertilizer mineral and Tennessee comes second. 


food. Bones contain phosphorus and ground-up bones, called bone 
meal, are highly prized as fertilizers. Formerly great quantities of 
buffalo bones were gathered on our western plains and used for this 
purpose. Now the bones and other waste from slaughterhouses 
and meat-packing plants are converted into fertilizers. Fish meal, 
prepared from the waste of fish canneries, is also rich in phosphates. 
The Japanese, having comparatively few farm animals, use great 
quantities of fish as fertilizer. -The American Indians knew the value 
of fish as a plant food, and they taught the Pilgrims to place a fish or 
two in each hill of corn that they planted. Phosphates are also found 
in the slag, or waste material, of iron smelting. This slag is ground 
into a fine powder which greatly enriches the soil. Common coal 
ashes also contain some phosphate. But our most plentiful supply of 
phosphates comes from the skeletons of prehistoric animals folind in 
certain rocks. In order to make the phosphate in these rocks soluble, 
so that it may be taken up by plant roots, the rock is treated with 
suiphuric acid. It is then known as superphosphate and is familiar to 
all users of fertilizers. 
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Fortunately the United States has an abundant supply of phos- 
phate rock. No other country is so well supplied. Florida, Ten- 
nessee, and South Carolina produce most of our phosphate at present, 
but there are vast beds of this rock in Montana, Idaho, Utah, and 
Wyoming which have scarcely been touched. 


Guides to Study 

1. Why is work a blessing? 

2. Show that much of the world’s work is for the purpose of turning natural 
resources to man’s use. 

3. How does our life today differ from that of the pioneer? 

4. How was early civilization related to agriculture? 

5. Why is farming a fundamental industry? 

6. How do workers in all occupations depend upon the farmer? 

7. How have McCormick and other inventors of farm machines helped 
the farmer? How have they helped all mankind? 

8. Why has wheat come to be one of man’s most important foods? 

9. How is wheat raised? 

10. What countries lead in the production of wheat? In what latitudes 
does wheat thrive best? Why? 

1 1. Why does wheat enter so largely into world trade? 

12. Why is com one of the most important crops produced in our country? 

13. Compare the methods employed in raising rice in the Far East with 
those in use in our Southern States. 

14. Why are we giving more and more attention to the raising of vege- 
tables? 

15. What has man gained by domesticating animals? Which of man’s wants 
are satisfied by them? 

1 6. What has been gained by the careful breeding of domestic animals? 

17. What are some of the raw materials produced on the farm? 

18. What are some of the many uses of cotton? 

19. Give the history of the cotton industry. 

20. List the leading cotton-producing countries. The leading cotton-manu- 
facturing countries. 

21. What has been the importance of wool in past centuries? 

22. What is the importance of wool at the present time in everyday life? 
h supplying the needs of our armed forces? 

23. What use is made of linen? Hemp? Jute? 

24. Why are fertilizers needed and what is the particular value of each type? 

25. What are the various sources of our fertilizers? 

Topics for Class Discussion 

1. Emigrants and pioneers. 

2. The advantages of specialized occupations. 

3. How the rest of the world depends upon the farmer. 

4. Machines on the farm. 
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5. Tlie origin of domesticated plants and animais. 

6. How our crops of wheat and corn help to make the whole country 
prosperous. 

7. The preservation of vegetables and fruits. 

8. The importance of Eli Whitney's invention. 

9. Sheep, the world over. 

10. Nature’s fertilizers and commercial fertilizers. 

Work to Be Done 

1. On an outline map of the world indicate the wheat-growing regions. 
The corn-growing regions. 

2. Bring to class newspaper clippings and pictures from newspapers and 
magazines having to do with crops and methods of farming. 

3. Appoint a committee to study and report on one or more of the 
“Topics for Class Discussion” previously listed. 

4. Study the problems confronting the farmer and the ways in which the 
State and Federal Governments aid the farmer. 

5. Appoint a chairman and after thorough study discuss some of the fol- 
lowing subjects: (1) Areas where farming by means of irrigation has turned 
deserts into richly producing regions; (2) Compare farming methods in the 
United States with those in selected European or Asiatic countries; (3) How 
war stimulates farming; ( 4 ) Dry farming, where it is practiced, and with 
what results; (5) How varieties of plants and breeds of animals have been 
improved. 


2. FISHING~-A GLOBAL INDUSTRY 

The fisherman. No other occupation has helped man to know 
the world as has fishing. Fishing is carried on in Arctic waters, in 
those of the Antarctic, and in all the seas between. No one need tell 
the fisherman that this is a global world. He was the first to venture 
into strange seas. The fishing industry is not limited to ocean waters; 
the inland waters— rivers, lakes, and ponds yield great quantities of 
fish. When such waters are exhausted by sportsmen or regular 
fishermen, they may be restocked with fish adapted to the region. 

Fishing led to the buildmg of boats, to the use of sails, to the 
discovery of new seas and new shores. Fishermen learned slowly 
the art of navigation— how safely and successfully to traverse the sea 
lanes of the world. Fishing not only provided a livelihood, but it 
offered a field of adventure as well. As the fisherman visited new 
shores, he gained new ideas and thus in some measure furthered 
human progress. 

Fishing founded towns and cities. It has been said that wher- 
ever a school of herring touched the shores of Norway or Britain 
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A United States fish hatchery in Michigan. Fish of different sizes are kept in dif- 
ferent pools. Rainbow and brook trout are bred here to stock lakes and streams. 

there a village or even a city grew up. As British fishermen learned 
how to navigate ships, they gained courage, became traders and ex- 
plorers, and sought new shores which they claimed in the name of 
the king or queen of England. It was largely in this way that the 
great British Empire was built up. Even before the discovery of 
America, European fishermen visited the rich fishing grounds of the 
Grand Banks off Newfoundland. 

Then merchant ships were built to be used only for carrying 
goods from port to port, from country to country. Thus developed 
the great merchant fleets of Britain, Norway, and the Netherlands. 
The rising importance of the Netherlands as a fishing country and 
later as a trading country dates from about the year 1500 when the 
herring ceased to enter the Baltic Sea and found their best feeding 
grounds in the North Sea. The naval strength of Great Britain, 
France, Spain, and other countries was a direct outgrowth of the 
fishing fleets. Every fishing vessel was a school for seamanship, and 
it was from these schools that men were selected for the navies of 
maritime countries. 


Si 



Photo by Lionel Green from Frederic Lewis 

A fresh catch of codfish on the wharf at Hammerfest, Norway. The heads are used 
for fertilizer, th6 livers for oil, and the rest is dried and sold for food. 


Fishing grounds. The best fishing grounds of the world are in 
the cool shallow waters of the northern hemisphere. The North Sea 
has supplied enormous quantities of sea food to all of Northwestern 
Europe. The leading fishing ports of the world are those of the east 
coast of England. Norway has not only fished the waters near home, 
but its fishermen have sought whales in both ,the Arctic and the 
Antarctic. Whale fishermen realized the importance of the polar 
regions many years ago. Norwegians look to the countries of South- 
ern Europe and even to the United States as markets for the products 
of their fishermen. Norwegian cod-liver oil is known to every Amer- 
ican youngster. 

The countries of Southwestern Europe have long made fishing 
one of their chief occupations. French sardines have found a ready 
sale far beyond the shores of France. For centuries and even up to 
the beginning of World War 11 French fishing vessels visited the 
Newfoundland Banks. The French have tenaciously held the little 
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islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon as western outposts of their fishing 
industry. 

East and West Coast fisheries. In the western Atlantic, how- 
ever, the chief centers for fishing are the ports of northeastern United 
States and eastern Canada. Boston and Gloucester are the leading 
fishing ports of the Western world. Fish from the eastern ports are 
shipped in various forms westward, even to the Pacific Coast. On 
the Pacific Coast of the United States salmon fishing leads all others. 
The fish are caught chiefly in the rivers as they make their way to 
the spawning grounds. In building the Bonneville Dam not far from 
Portland, Oregon, it was necessary to construct a fish ladder and 
other devices to enable the fish to ascend the river for spawning. 
The devices have proved successful and thus a $10,000,000 industry 
has been saved. 

Fishing and spying. In the western Pacific Japan leads all other 
countries in the fishing industry. Fish are caught by the Japanese in 
the waters surrounding the islands of Japan, off the Pacific Coast of 
the Urdted States and Canada, and near the shores of eastern Siberia. 
Russia and Japan determine by treaty the conditions governing the 
fisheries off the east coast of Siberia. Ten per cent of Japan’s catch 
of fish comes from Russian waters. Perhaps no other country relies 
upon fish as an essential article of diet as does Japan. Rice and fish 
constitute the chief items in the daily menu. The soldier in the field 
as well as the citizen at home relies mainly on these two foods. Be- 
cause of Japan’s small land area and very dense population fish serves 
as a welcome addition to the meager productions of the Japanese 
soil. Japan ordinarily exports large quantities of fish. From that 
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Photo by James Sawders 

Japanese fishing boats at San Pedro, the port of Los Angeles. Before Pearl Harbor 
much of the fishing off our Pacific Coast was done by the Japanese, 


country swordfish, canned tuna, and canned crab meat were sent to 
the United States. It was through their fishermen and other Japanese 
posing as fishermen that Japanese naval officials gained a detailed 
knowledge of the islands and shores of the Pacific. 

Guides to Study 

1. How has the fishing industry been a great help to world progress? 

2. How are other industries stimulated by fisheries? 

3. Where are fish found in largest numbers? Why? 

4. What are some of the countries which have important fisheries? 

5. Where are the leading fishing ports of our country? What kinds of 
fish are caught off our eastern coast? Off the western coast? 

6. What part have the Japanese played in the fisheries of the Pacific? 

7. What are the different methods of preserving fish? 

8. What are fish hatcheries and what purpose do they serve? 

Topics tor Class Discussion 


1. The life of the fisherman. 

2. Fishing in foreign lands. 
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3. By-products of the fishing industry. 

4. The world’s great fishing ports. 

Work to Be Done 

1. On an outline map of the world indicate the chief fishing grounds. 

2. Prepare an exhibit consisting of homemade boats and fishing equip- 
ment, also pictures, maps, graphs, and products of the fishing industry. 

3. Appoint committees to study and report to the class on topics sug 
gested above. 

4. Make a list of the kinds of fish imported from other countries includ- 
ing the country from which each product comes. (Study labels on cans in 
the home and in the grocery stores.) 

3. LUMBERING-MAN’S USE OF THE FORESTS 

First uses of the forests. “The groves were God’s first temples.” 
In them man learned to worship. The columns and the arches of 
man-made churches and cathedrals are patterned after those of the 
forest. It may be that forests seemed sacred to early man because 
they gave him the necessities and the comforts of life. Primitive 
tribes of the past, like those of the present, found in the forest shelter 
from heat and cold, food from plants and animals, and protection 
from their enemies. As man learned to plant and harvest, it became 
necessary to clear the land so that he could use his simple tools and 
to remove the forest foliage so that his garden might have sunlight. 
He found that he could remove the forest shade in two ways. He 
could set fire to a portion of the forest and thus remove both tmnks 
and foliage. The ashes from the fire helped to fertilize his crops. 
Another method followed by the American Indians and the early 
white settlers was to kill the trees by removing a strip of bark entirely 
around the tree. Com was then planted among the dead trees. 

Wood floats. From earliest times man has made use of the forests 
near the shore to build his boats— some by stretching the bark of trees 
or the skins of animals over a light framework of wood, and others 
by hollowing out the trunks of large trees. As his skill increased and 
tools were invented, the trees were cut into timbers, planks, and 
boards. It was then possible to build larger and stronger boats which 
gave him courage to venture farther and farther from his own shores. 
It was not until the middle of the last century that wood began to 
give way to steel for the building of ships. 

The many uses of wood. There is hardly a human need which 
the forest does not help to supply. People in nearly every comer of 
the globe provide shelter by using wood in some form. After the 
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The Cathedral Beeches 

house is completed, it is furnished with articles made largely of wood. 
Wood has been an important aid in transportation too, from the 
crudest carts and sleds of primitive peoples to the railways and air- 
planes of today. Large quantities of lumber are still used for ties 
even though railway cars are now made chiefly of steel. 

Wood is also a great help in communication. Nearly all our 
paper whether for newsprint, business use, or books is made of wood 
pulp. Telephone and telegraph poles are of wood. 

In recent years we have learned to clothe ourselves, not exactly 
with wood, but with rayon the chief source of which is cellulose 
from wood pulp. Rayon is rapidly taking the place of silk and to a 
less extent of cotton and wool. This same cellulose is also used in 
making lacquers for spraying automobiles and many other objects. 
It is also one source of plastics which in many ways are rapidly taking 
the place of wood, metal, bone, and hard rubber. Cellophane, an- 
other product of cellulose, is finding an almost unlimited number of 
uses. It protects that which it covers, at the same time leaving the 
article in full view of the purchaser. 

Wood bums. There is no doubt that wood is used in a larger 
number of homes the world over than any other fuel. When we 
burn coal we bum trees and ferns that grew millions of years ago. 
Countless homes heated mainly by coal, oil, or gas burn wood in 
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Courtesy Celanese Corporation of America 


View of a huge textile plant for the manufacture of celanese yarns from cellu- 
lose (cotton linters or wood pulp). Here the yarns are wound on spools and given 
the twist required for various cloths. 


fireplaces because of the beauty and cheer which the wood fire gives. 
These are only a few of many ways in which the forests serve man- 
kind. It is an unwise country indeed which does not conserve its 
forests and thus provide for future needs. 

Lumber for building. More than half of the lumber of the 
United States is used in the construction of houses, bams, stores, and 
other buildings. In large cities and towns where buildings must be 
tall and fireproof, buildings are made of steel, stone, cement, and 
brick. Wood could not bear the weight of our skyscrapers. Even 
stone and brick require the support which only steel can give. 

Building construction is one of our billion-doUar industries. The 
amount of building going on at any time is a measure of a country’s 
prosperity. The construction of a building calls not only for lumber 
but for the use of equipment and supplies of many kinds. Men in 
many trades and professions find work to do when building is going 
on. And wherever this goes on, lumber is being used. 

Furniture for homes and offices. Furniture making in this coun- 
try had its beginnings in the early settlements along the Atlantic 
Coast. The styles followed those of the lands from which the settlers 
came, and designs were often remarkable for their beauty. Even 
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today many of them are regarded as masterpieces and are extensively 
imitated. 

Much of the furniture both for homes and offices is made of 
wood. It is true that more and more office equipment made of steel 
is taking the place of that made of wood. Only the lumber used in 
the construction of buildings exceeds in value that used in making 
furniture. The leading furniture centers are in northern United 
States from New York and Pennsylvania on the east to Michigan and 
Ohio on the west. Grand Rapids, Michigan, once the leader in furni- 
ture production, is now surpassed by New York City and Chicago. 
Other centers of importance are in the Piedmont sections of Virginia 
and the Carolinas. Most of the furniture imported comes from Great 
Britain and consists chiefly of antiques. 

Containers past and present. In former years the proprietors 
of retail stores of nearly all kinds receivecf their goods in wood con- 
tainers, in the form of either boxes or barrels. The dry-goods mer- 
chant and the druggist received their supplies in boxes, some large 
and some small. The grocer’s flour, sugar, salt, lard, potatoes, apples, 
and vinegar came in barrels. Many other products sold by the grocer 
were brought to his store in wooden boxes varying in size. These 
boxes contained soap, starch, raisins, tobacco, and nearly everything 
else carried by the grocer. 

Today, because lumber is much higher in price, fewer barrels and 
boxes are used. Instead, goods are packed in pasteboard cartons or 
in bags made of paper or cloth. Apples and many' other fruits are 
often shipped in baskets which are lighter because they require the 
use of less wood and because they allow circulation of air which 
keeps the fruit in better condition. 

Formerly cement and lime for building purposes or for fertilizer 
were shipped in casks or barrels. Now strong paper bags are com- 
monly used. Petroleum when first transported from field to refinery 
and later to market was shipped in barrels. Even today the output 
of oil by countries or states is always given in number of barrels. 
Yet oil is now transported overland by pipe lines, by tank cars, or by 
trucks. 

Even tin cans have in many circumstances taken the place of 
wood as containers for molasses, lubricating oils,' paints, and many 
other articles in common tise. Nevertheless lumber is still used to a 
great extent in making containers although wherever possible the 
material used is much fighter than when lumber was more plentiful 
and cheaper. 
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Wood flies. Douglas 
fir and other woods of the 
Pacific Northwest are being 
used extensively in the man- 
ufacture of airplanes. These 
woods are being used in 
training planes, bombers, 
fighters, transport planes, 
and gliders. Fighter planes 
owe much of their speed to 
their construction of light- 
weight plywood rather than 
of metal. On most of the 
British planes propellers are 
constructed of Douglas fir. 

Since the first World 
War American planes have 
been constructed largely of 
metal. But with the de- 

the 

limited supply of aluminum 
compelled a search for sub- 
stitute materials. Attention 
was called to the success of Canadian and British wood-built planes. 
As American plane-builders have striven to meet the large output of 
planes set by the President, they have turned to the use of wood in 
greater quantities. 

The use of lumber for building planes increased more than five- 
fold in 1942. The demand for aircraft lumber will no doubt increase 
as time goes on. Most of the Douglas fir aircraft lumber produced 
in 1942 went to our European allies who evidently appreciated its 
value earlier than we did. 

Every part of the plane was examined to see whether it could not 
be made from wood. As a result, planes made partly of wood and 
planes made wholly of wood began to emerge from the assembly 
lines in large numbers in all the plants of the Pacific Coast. Now 
thousands of gliders are being made either wholly or in part of ply- 
wood or light-weight wood construction. 

Light and strong. The chief advantages of the use of wood in 
airplane construction are lightness and strength. It is claimed that 
pound for pound wood is stronger than steel. Planes made of ply- 


mand for 200,000 planes 



Photo from Press ^ssoctunou , Inc. 


Lumbermen felling a looo-year-old spruce. 
Pound for pound the wood of this tree is 
stronger than steel. The lumber is used in 
making Mosquito bombers. 
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Courtesy Boeing News Bureau a 

A Boeing Flying Fortress making a test flight over Mt. Rainier in the state of 
Washington. Production of these planes has more than doubled since Pearl Harbor. 
They serve the Allied Nations on many battle fronts from Bering Sea to the 
Mediterranean. 


wood— that is, several layers of thin wood strongly glued together, 
and^in some cases subjected to heat and strong pressure— are known 
as flying sandwiches. Our planes of this type are found in every 
part of the world and for their special purposes are showing them- 
selves inferior to none. English Mosquito bombers are made of 
wood, and wood is used in the construction of our small transport 
planes. It has been said that in the future the greatest difficulty of 
the Axis may come from the tops of the high trees of our Pacific 
Northwest, 

Forests the world over. In almost every part of the world 
lumber is a necessity. Fortunately forests are widely distributed 
over the earth. Where lumber cannot be obtained, the people, as in 
some desert regions, live in tents made from the skins of animals. 
The Eskimo uses stones, driftwood, and skins but makes temporary 
shelters from blocks of snow and ice. Often stones are used for 
crude homes in regions where trees cannot grow. 

Of all the continents Asia and South America have the largest 
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forest areas. The forests of the Amazon Valley are almost unlimited; 
yet, because of the dense jungle and the difficulties of transportation, 
the region supplies but little lumber. The great forests of Asiatic 
Russia would be much more valuable if they were nearer areas of 
large population. Distances for much of this region make the cost of 
getting the lumber to market prohibitive. 

Forest lands cover nearly one third of the continent of Europe. 
Northern Europe, including Norway, Sweden, Finland, and Russia, 
has extensive areas of very valuable forests of pine, spruce, and hem- 
lock trees, which are useful for building purposes and for making 
paper pulp. In the more densely settled parts of Central Europe the 
forests are given much care so that a supply for the future will be 
assured. In those regions small twigs and bits of roots which we 
would consider fit only for a bonfire are bound into fagots for fire- 
wood to save the precious trees. 


Guides to Study 

1. How are primitive peoples benefited by forests? 

3. List as many uses of wood as you can. 

3. In what parts of a country would we find the people using nothing 
but wood for fuel? 

4. Where shall we find buildings made of wood, and where shall we 
find them made largely of brick, cement, and stone? Why the difference? 

5. Why is the amount of building going on a measure of a country’s 
prosperity? 

6. What parts of the furniture in homes and ofiices are made of wood? 
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7. Why are fewer containers made of wood today than in former years? 
For what purposes are wooden barrels now used? 

8. What other kinds of containers have taken the place of wood? 

9. What part does wood take in the making of airplanes? What are its 
advantages? 

10. What is plywood? List some of its many uses. 

11. What countries lead in the extent of forest areas? 

Topics for Class Discussion 

1. Uses of forests by the early settlers in America. 

2 * The conservation of lumber. The conservation of forests. 

Kinds of wood used for building a house. For making furniture. 

4. List the substitutes for wood. 

Work to Be Done 

1. On an outline map of the world indicate the chief forest areas oi 
each continent. 

2. Make a list of the industries dej^endent wholly or in part on the 
forests. 

3. Make a collection of different kinds of wood and other forest products. 

4. Appoint a committee to study and report to class the many uses of 
cellulose. 


4. MANUFACTURING~A MODERN INDUSTRY 

Once manufacturing really was handwork. “To manufacture’’ 
means “to make by hand.” Derived from two Latin words, the 
word manufacture tells exactly how things were made before ma- 
chinery was invented. Very early in history men used such simple 
devices as the spinning wheel, the hand loom, the handsaw, the 
pulley, the plow, the cradle scythe, and many others; but we should 
hardly call any of these devices machines today. 

Until after the Revolution most manufacturing was done in the 
homes. From the raw materials supplied by the farms all sorts of 
products were fashioned by handwork. Wool from the sheep and 
linen from flax were spun into yam, woven into cloth, and made 
into clothing, blankets, and other household articles. Hides were 
tanned and shoes were made by hand, often by a traveling shoe- 
maker. Iron was smelted in many places with the aid of charcoal, 
and farm tools and implements were laboriously hammered out by 
local blacksmiths or by the farmers themselves. Timber and planks 
were hewed out with axes and even furniture was homemade. Some 
of the handmade articles of the colonial days are highly prized now 
on account of their beauty and durability. 
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Photo by James Sawders 

Spinning flax grown and prepared at Plymouth, Massachusetts. The room is in 
the old Harlow house built in Plymouth in 1667. 


Machines are invented. Gradually men began to invent ma- 
chines to take the place of hand labor. Sawmills cut and fashioned 
lumber accurately and rapidly. Water power was used to turn the 
wheels of gristmills where the farmer had his wheat and corn ground 
into flour and meal. Soon the English spinning and weaving machines 
were introduced into the United States, and the newly invented 
steam engine drove our first locomotives and steamboats. The ma- 
chine age was bom; and manufacturing ceased to be handwork. 
Hand skill still has a place in the operation of machines and in special 
kinds of work; but machines do nearly everything today. The 
making and assembling of machinery involves both manual skill and 
machine power. Even electricity, the modem power, requires all 
kinds of macliinery in its generation, transmission, and use. Thus, 
while machines have increased our production enormously, they have 
< given employment to many thousands of people in their building and 
operation. 

What machines do. Machines enter into practically every ac- 
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Planting corn four rows at a time in Indiana. Before machines were invented, the 
seed corn was dropped in the furrows by hand. 


tivity of our lives today. Foods of all kinds are grown, harvested, 
prepared, packed, and transported by some form of machinery. 
Textiles, clothing, shoes, and hats are almost entirely machine made. 
Building materials go through various machine processes; and ma- 
chines play a large part even in the erection of large structures. 
Transportation as we know it is entirely a machine activity. From 
the first small, clumsy locomotives to our present streamlined trains, 
buses, and airplanes there has been a marvelous growth in the power 
and efficiency of engines and operating machinery. The same thing 
is true of the telephone, telegraph, and radio, all of which depend 
upon machines for their success. The X-ray in surgery, the motion 
picture in entertainment, the electric refrigerator, the washing ma- 
chine, and the vacuum cleaner in household service are examples of 
machines which have greatly affected our manner of living and have 
made the machine age very different from the old days of hand labor. 

How machines have affected farm life. Machinery has greatly 
lessened the labor of farming. Formerly long hours of constant and 
backbreaking toil were necessary to plant, cultivate, and harvest 
crops. Now the farmer has machines to do all these things faster 
and easier than he could do them by hand or even with animal power. 
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The clothing, shoes, tools, and implements which used to be made 
on the farm are now bought either in the village store or from a 
mail-order house by means of an illustrated catalogue. They are all 
products of the mill and factory. 

Thousands of farm homes now have electricity for the operation 
of household appliances, telephones to keep them in touch with the 
world outside, and radios to provide news and entertainment. Auto- 
mobiles are common on farms today, and many farm families are able 
to see the latest motion pictures every week by going to the nearest 
town. Farm life is indeed different in the machine age. The farm 
boy is no longer a “hick” or a “hayseed.” He is more apt to be a 
college graduate, an engineer, or a skilled mechanic. Farm women 
today have more leisure for self-improvement by reading and social 
intercourse, and they are as up-to-date as their city sisters. 

The more machines, the more work. Machine production has 
shortened working hours and increased leisure time not only on 
farms but in cities and towns as well. The result of this increased 
leisure has been to create a demand for recreational and educational 
products. Automobiles, radios, books, magazines, motion picmres, 
athletic supplies, and other products have all benefited from this 
increased demand. This has given employment to thousands of 
workers in these industries. 

The increased output of all kinds of machine products has greatly 
reduced the cost of these articles. This in turn causes greatly in- 
creased sales, making business better. This mass production, as it 
is called, is well illustrated in the automobile industry. Efficient 
manufacturing methods and large sales have brought the prices of 
cars down to a level that makes average family ownership possible. 

Although business conditions sometimes have become poor, the 
people of the United States have amassed more wealth than those of 
any other nation. Our great buying power is shown by the follow- 
ing facts: With less than seven per cent of the world’s population, 
the United States before World War II consumed in an average year 
more than three fifths of the world’s rubber; more than one fifth of 
the world’s sugar; nearly three fourths of the world’s silk; more than 
one third of the world’s coal; more than two fifths of the world’s pig 
iron; and about three fourths of the world’s petroleum. Most of 
these products entered into our many manufacturing industries; coal 
and petroleum are our great 'sources of power. Not only our own 
people, but those of other countries, benefit from our machine pro- 
duction. All over the world American-made articles and American- 
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made machines have 
brought modern conven- 
iences within the reach of 
millions of people, and their 
sale gave employment to 
great numbers of workers 
in many lands. 

What we owe to in- 
ventors. The world owes a 
great debt of gratitude to 
the men who have invented 
various types of machines 
and developed the resources 
of power and raw materials 
upon which our industrial 
progress has depended. Har- 
greaves and Cartwright in 
England invented spinning 
and weaving machinery 
which revolutionized the 
textile industries. Slater 
brought the plans for these 
machines to America and 
successfully set up similar 
mills here. Whitney invented 
the cotton gin and thereby 
made cotton fiber much 
cheaper to produce, thus 
changing cotton goods from a luxury for the rich to the cloth of the 
people. Watt made the steam engine practical and gave us our first 
all-purpose power. Kelly and Bessemer gave us the modern process 
of converting pig iron into steel and inaugurated a vast industry. 
Edison was truly the electrical wizard, and many of his inventions 
are essential for our manner of living today. Ford and others made 
the automobile practical and reasonable in price. These are but a 
few of the men whose inventive genius has profoundly affected the 
industrial and domestic life of the world. 


Courtesy Bethlehem Steel Co. 

A Bessemer converter in operation. In this 
converter nearly all the carbon is removed 
from the cast iron. Strong blasts of air are 
made to pass through the molten iron to burn 
out the carbon. 


Factors Essential to Successful Manufacturing 

Use of power. Without power modem manufacturing would be 
impossible. Machines must be kept moving. The principal sources 
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Photo by James Sawders 

A power plant on the American side of Niagara River just below the Falls. Note 
the force with which the water leaves the power plant. 


of power are running water, coal and petroleum. Water power 
is sometimes used to operate machinery directly; but nowadays it is 
usually used to produce electric power. Coal and petroleum are 
used to make steam, which runs machines directly; but they are also 
used to generate electricity. Gasoline, made from petroleum, also 
operates machinery and produces electricity. Thus our manufac- 
turers utilize water power, steam, and electricity. For all these we 
have abundant resources; and our great industries have grown up 
near these sources of power. Other countries are also well supplied 
with power resources. Great Britain has a vast supply of coal, as 
has Germany. Japan needs more coal, which may be one reason for 
its interest in the great mineral fields of eastern Asia. The United 
States, however, leads the world in the production of coal and petro- 
leum, which gives us a great advantage in manufacturing. 

Adequate raw materials. Those substances which are used in 
making a manufactured article, such as cotton, wool, silk, rubber, 
wood, iron, copper, hides, and many other products of soil, forest, 
ranch, and mine are called raw materials. If the raw materials are 
near at hand, it is a great advantage. Thus the cotton mills of the 
South are close to the supply of raw cotton; the steel mills of the 
Middle West are near the Lake Superior iron mines; and the paper 
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mills of New England have pulpwood forests near by. In Great 
Britain iron mines and coal fields are near the great steel-maldng 
cities; and in France silk was produced close to the silk mills. 

But it is not necessary to locate mills and factories near the source 
of raw materials. Railroads and steamship lines can carry the raw 
materials from all parts of the world to manufacturing plants in many 
countries. Of course this long-distance transportation of raw ma- 
terials adds to the cost of manufactured products; but in many cases 
it is unavoidable. For example, before World War II our automobile 
industry needed rubber for the making of tires. The tire factories 
are located mainly in and around Akron, Ohio; only a little raw 
rubber is produced in the United States. The rubber was brought 
in from the East Indies, the Philippines, and South America. The 
same thing is true of our woolen and leather industries, for we do not 
produce enough wool or hides to supply our mills and tanneries. 
Likewise we exported great quantities of cotton to supply mills in 
other countries. Manufacturing industries must have raw materials. 

Need for markets. A manufactured article is useless unless it 
can be sold. There must be a market. This problem of markets is a 
difficult one for the manufacturer. Styles change, and manufacturers 
cannot afford to keep on making old-style goods because nobody 
will buy them. If too large a supply of any article is produced, there 
will be an unsold surplus, and the manufacturers will lose the money 
they have put into the making of these goods. A sudden or increased 
demand may cause a shortage of some goods, and manufacturers lose 
profits which they otherwise might gain. This is called the law of 
supply and demand, and businessmen watch it closely. 

The demand may be entirely domestic, that is, confined to the 
country where the goods are produced; or it may be foreign, that is, 
the goods are sold in foreign countries. In the United States we 
have a very large domestic market for our manufactures; but we have 
also gained great profits from our foreign markets. During recent 
years this foreign demand for our goods has almost entirely ceased 
except for lend-lease supplies which have been sent out in great 
quantities. The foreign demand for American products was due 
partly to the quality, attractiveness, and reasonable prices of our 
goods. Our farm, mine, and factory machines, our automobiles, our 
shoes, our textiles, and our prepared foods found ready markets in 
nearly all parts of the world. 

Effect of climate on manufacturing. Climate has a great deal 
to do with manufacturing. All the great industrial countries are in 
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IMMIGRATION TO THE U. S. 


FROM NORTHERN & FROM THE 
WESTERN EUROPE REST OF THE WORLD 
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Each man represents 50,000 immigrants 

Pictograph Corporation 

Here is shown the number of immigrants who came to the United States in the 
last hundred years. It also shows what proportion of our immigrants have come 
from northern and western Europe. 


temperate regions. In tropical countries the hot climate makes work- 
ing conditions difficult in mills and factories. (The owners of textile 
mills in our Southern States have introduced air conditioning to keep 
their mills cool.) It is difficult to find skilled workers in hot areas, 
and men from temperate regions do not wish to live in the uncom- 
fortable climate of the tropics. The spinning and weaving of cotton 
and linen require considerable moisture in the air for the best results.. 
But the amount of moisture must be controllable. 

Tropical and subtropical countries produce many raw materials 
which are sent to temperate regions for manufacture. Cotton and 
rubber are two good examples of such raw materials. Can you name 
any others.^ In return for raw materials temperate countries send 
many manufactured products to the tropics. All hot countries im- 
port cotton goods for clothing. All kinds of machinery and equip- 
ment for mining, transportation, farming, and business are also 
imported by tropical countries. Many of the resources of these hot 
regions are being developed by the businessmen of temperate coun- 
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tries so that they may have a constant and plentiful supply of raw 
materials and a good market for their own products. 

Labor and capital. All industries must have workers, or labor. 
They must also have money to buy raw materials and to pay for 
the labor used. This money invested in industry is called capital. 
Labor demands and should receive wages sufficient to enable men 
and their families to live decently. Our American industries pay 
higher wages to labor than any other country in the world. When 
our population was smaller and our industries were growing rapidly, 
it was sometimes hard to find enough labor. On account of the high 
wages offered, millions of workers came to the United States from 
foreign countries during the half century from 1851 to 1900. With- 
out these European laborers our great industries could not have 
grown as they did. Now, however, there is little immigration; but 
the wages paid to our workers remain the highest in the world. 

People invest their money, or capital, in an industr)^ in order to 
make a profit. This profit depends upon a great many factors, such 
as the cost of raw materials and labor, the prices obtained for the 
product, tariffs, and other forms of taxation. When business becomes 
unprofitable, we have idle factories and much unemployment. 

Many countries lack the money to finance their own industries, 
and in such cases foreign capital is often sent in to operate mines, 
railroads, and factories. In the early days of our own country British 
capitalists had large investments in the United States, as they still 
have in Canada and other parts of the world. Americans have in- 
vested many millions of dollars in the mines and industries of Canada. 
In South America and Mexico both the United States and Great 
Britain have made large investments, particularly in oil and minerals. 
Now many British investments in foreign lands have been liquidated 
to pay the costs of the war. The profitableness and safety of foreign 
investments depend upon the stability and honesty of the govern- 
ments in the countries where the industries are located. Unfortu- 
nately some governments occasionally do not allow foreign companies 
to operate successfully. This often results in a loss both to the com- 
panies and to the countries involved. 

The Power That Runs the Machine 

How power is used in the home. Man took a long step forward 
when he invented machines and harnessed the great forces of nature 
—wind, water, and steam— to run them. It would be utterly impos- 
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Courtesy General Electric Company 
Electricity in the home lightens woman’s work. 


sible today to produce all the goods that we need without the use of 
power-driven machines. Power touches our lives at every point. 
Only a half century ago all housework was done by hand, that is, by 
human muscles. In those days very little power was used in homes, 
but factories were already well supplied. Now, since we have learned 
how to use electric currents, millions of homes have been supplied 
with power. Electricity lights our rooms, cooks our food, and runs 
our washing machines, vacuum cleaners, sewing machines, and pumps. 
It toasts our bread, heats our flatirons, rings our doorbells, operates 
our oil-burning furnaces, and makes possible the radio, the telephone, 
the telegraph, and artificial refrigeration. The influence of refrigera- 
tion on human life can hardly be exaggerated. Housework today is 
far easier and pleasanter than it was fifty years ago. 

How power is used in the community. Outside the home the 
work of electricity is even more amazing and complex. It lights our 
streets, buildings, and signs; runs streetcars; operates trains; drives 
industrial machinery; and furnishes the spark that makes the gasoline 
engine run. It lifts elevators, hoists cargoes, operates mines, smelts 
ores, and extracts nitrogen from the air, thus giving us an abundant 
supply of nitrates for fertilizers. It operates searchlights and signals 
of all kinds, adding greatly to the safety of travel by sea, air, and 
land. 
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Electric light and power have come into use in comparatively 
recent times. Many people now living depended in former years 
upon horsecars and horse-drawn carriages for local transportation. 
Their streets and homes were lighted with gas or kerosene lamps, and 
there was none of the many electrical devices so common today. 
This is indeed the age of electricity. 

Sources of power. The great sources of power are the move- 
ment of air, the falling of water, the expansion of steam, and the 
explosion of gas or oil. Electricity in itself is not a primary power. 
It must be generated by water power or by steam or gas engines. 
Electricity, however, has a great advantage over other lands of power 
because it can be transmitted for long distances over wires and 
because it has so many uses. The windmill and the water wheel 
operated our first simple machinery. Latei steam engines came into 
use; and still later the gasoline and oil engine. Electric power has 
now become our most important driving force. No one can predict 
how much more useful it will be in the future. 

Guides to Study 

1. What articles made by old-fashioned hand methods may be seen in 
your homes, in your vicinity, or in museums? 

2. Why in colonial days was so much of the work done by hand? 

3. What great advantages are there in the use of machines? 

4. What were some of the earliest machines? 

5. List the different kinds of work done by machines. 

6. How has the use of machines changed our ways of living? Name 
countries in which machines are little used. Explain why. 

7. How do machines help the housewife? The farmer? The miner? 
The lumberman? How have machines led to specialization? 

8. How has the use of machinery increased the wealth of the United 
States? What effects have machines had on our standards of living? Why? 

9. What are the sources of power used to operate machines? Which has 
been used longer dian the others? 

10. What conditions are favorable to successful manufacturing? In what 
ways is manufacturing related to climate? 

11. To what places may a factory turn for its raw materials? Why? 

12. How important is a market to a manufacturing industry? 

ig. Why are many goods exported to foreign lands? Why are many goods 
imported? 

14. How does climate influence manufacturing? How does climate lead to 
exchange of products? 

15. Show that manufacturing depends on capital. 

16. How important is skilled labor? Give illustrations. 

17. Why are many pages of our newspapers filled with advertisements call- 
ing for skilled labor? 
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18. What kinds of labor are in great demand just now? 

19. Why do the capitalists of one country invest their money in a foreign 
country? Give an illustration. 

20. List the many uses of the electric current. Name at least a dozen uses 
in the home. 


Topics for Class Discussion 

1. Machines and unemployment. 

2. Great inventors. 

3. Skilled labor and unskilled labor. 

4. Effect of machines, on prices. 

5. The locations of manufacturing plants. 

6. Power as related to a country's wealth. To its strength in time of 
war. Why so much oil is needed for the prosecution of the war. 


Work to Be Done 

1. On a map of the world locate the chief industrial countries. Try 
to account for the importance of each on the basis of access to power, raw 
materials, and markets. Is the character of the people themselves a factor? 
Are there countries possessing coal, raw materials, and potential markets which 
are not industrial countries? China, for instance. Name others and give 
reasons. 


5. TRADING^A UNIVERSAL INDUSTRY 

Why countries trade. Backward nations have little trade with 
other lands. Their wants are few and their buying power is small. 
Wants and needs increase with civilization. Progressive peoples are 
not satisfied only with that which they themselves can produce. 
Moreover, what were once luxuries have become necessities, and the 
desire for luxuries becomes ever greater. 

Fruits of other lands, beverages, finer clothing than that made at 
home, raw materials for home factories— all these and many others 
must be imported. Imported goods must be paid for with exports or 
in some other way, and markets must be found for surplus products. 
The exchange of goods between countries or between different parts 
of the same country is called commerce. Human needs have become 
so great and modem life so complex that commerce is absolutely 
necessary if the industrial life of a people is to go on. Commerce is 
made necessary by differences in climate, by differences in the natural 
resources of countries, and by differences in the people themselves. 
In this section we shall study some of the reasons why goods are sent 
from one part of the world to another. 
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What do we gain by selling beyond our borders? How do we pay for goods pur- 
chased from other countries? 


Differences in climate. People in northern United States and 
Canada cannot grow their own oranges, bananas, coffee, cocoa, rub- 
ber, and many other tropical or subtropical products. On the other 
hand people in hot lands as a rule do little manufacturing. Their 
manufactured goods are obtained from cool regions where people can 
work all day in mills and factories without too great discomfort. 

Cattle and sheep are often raised in semiarid lands, where cultiva- 
tion of the soil would not be profitable. The animals or the animal 
products are then sold to more densely settled regions where farming 
or manufacturing is carried on. 

Before the days of mechanical refrigeration ice frozen on the 
lakes and rivers of northern United States was transported in slow 
sailing vessels as far as Calcutta. Thus we see that differences in 
climate make necessary the exchange of goods of many kinds. 

Kesources — ^many or few. Countries differ in the kind and 
extent of their resources. Australia and New Zealand have abundant 
grasslands and therefore used to ship to other lands great quantities of 
meat, wool, butter, and cheese. Great Britain has rich deposits of 
coal which it formerly used in manufacturing wool from Australia 
and cotton from the United States. Thus Great Britain had a surplus 
of textiles and other manufactured goods which it exported to Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and many other countries. The Andean coun- 
tries of South America are rich in copper, tin, and nitrates. Other 
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countries lacking those minerals look to the Andean countries for a 
part at least of their supply. 

Resources — used or unused. If a country makes use of its 
resources, it will have a surplus to send abroad. Argentina makes use 
■of its grassy plains and exported meats, wool, and hides; Belgium 
formerly made use of its coal as a fuel for factories and produced a 
surplus of manufactured goods. For years Brazil has been known to 
have huge deposits of iron ore but only recently have they begun to 
be developed. As a result more railroaids will be built and manufac- 
turing will be developed. The great forests, mineral deposits, and 
agricultural lands of the United States were almost untouched until 
Europeans came to this country and until people learned to use 
machines. Thus we see that countries which have learned to develop 
their resources will have the products of their industries to sell while 
undeveloped countries will sell mainly products in their natural state. 

Advantages of location. The conftnerce of a country is greatly 
favored if other countries can easily be reached. Great Britain has 
a very favorable location. Just across the English Channel lie Ger- 
many, the Netherlands, Belgium, and France— all industrial countries 
having many goods to sell in peacetime and needing many articles 
which they cannot provide for themselves. Australia and New 
Zealand on the other hand sent the products of their farms and 
ranches halfway around the world to find a good market. Accessi- 
bility to other commercial regions is not only a great help to a 
country’s foreign trade but almost a necessity. 

Tariff walls. A tariff is money paid to the government of a 
country on goods imported from foreign countries or exported to 
foreign countries. The tariffs of our country are levied only on 
goods imported. Tariffs are placed on imports for two reasons: one 
to provide the Government with revenue to meet expenses, and the 
other to increase the price of the imported article. If the price of an 
import is increased by tariff, then it is easier for an American pro- 
ducer of a similar article to compete with it. 

As a result of tariff walls each nation finds it more and more 
difficult to market goods abroad. It is often the case that, in order 
to sell goods in a foreign land, a country must agree to buy a certain 
•quantity of goods from the purchasing nation. No nation, however, 
can be wholly independent or self-sufficient. Differences in climate, 
in resources, and in the people themselves make it necessary that 
foreign trade be carried on. 

The benefits of foreign trade. Trade with other countries 
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enables a country to make the best use of its resources. It can 
exchange a surplus of one commodity for products which it lacks. » 
It can sell the particular skill of its own workers for that of another 
country. Great Britain can not support its large population without 
foreign trade. That country must sell the labor of its people in 
exchange for food and raw materials. France sold the skill and fine 
taste of French workmanship to people who appreciated fine things 
and who were unable to produce goods of equal quality. 

Foreign trade also makes for progress. Exchange of goods is 
accompanied by an exchange of ideas. Without such interchange of 
ideas the progress of the past could not have taken place. Exchange 
of goods and ideas helps nations to know one another better and 
should lead to more friendly relations. The world of today needs 
nothing more than peace and goodwill among the nations. 

Guides to Study 

1. Why do backward countries do little trading? 

2. What products must the United States import? Give the reason in 
each case. 

3. Why do differences in climate lead to exchange of goods? Give illustra- 
tions.- 

4. Show that exchange of goods may be due to differences in natural 
resources. 

5. Why do some countries import articles which they could produce at 
home? 

6. How does the location of a country help or hinder its foreign com- 
merce? Give illustrations. 

7. How may tariffs hinder trade between countries? 

8. How does foreign trade benefit a country? 
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9. How do progressive nations tend to become self-sufficient? 

10. Name the leading commercial countries of the world. What have 
been the chief imports and exports of each? 


Topics for Class Discussion 

1. The United States could get along "without foreign trade. 

2. Which is more important to a country — ^resources or a progressive 
people? Cite illustrations. 

3. A country would be better off without any tariff on imported goods. 

4. Foreign trade and a country’s progress. 

Work to Be Done 

1. Make a list of imported goods which we cannot produce in this coun- 
try; a list of imported products which we could produce ourselves; a list of 
imported goods which we could do without. 

2. Make a list of five or more of the leading products of our farms, 
forests, mines, and factories. Try to find some relationship between these 
products and our foreign trade. 


6 . TRANSPORTATION 
World Trade Routes by Sea 

World sea lanes. The great routes of trade connect the leading 
commercial countries of the world (see map p. 106). One of the 
busiest lanes connects western Europe and the United States. Other 
Atlantic routes run south from the United States and Europe to 
eastern South America and the Caribbean. Another important route 
runs from western Europe through the Mediterranean and the Suez 
Canal to India, southeastern Asia, and Australia. Across the broad 
Pacific other lanes of trade form crossroads at the Hawaiian Islands 
and skirt the coasts of North America and Asia. Still others radiate 
from the Panama Canal in all directions. As we stud)^ these world 
routes, we shall be able to mention only a few of the more important 
products formerly carried over each highway. 

Trade of the North Atlantic. Great Britain led all other coun- 
tries in the value of its foreign trade. Then followed in order the 
United States, Germany, and France. Following Japan came Canada, 
Belgium, and the Netherlands. Thus we see that seven of the eight 
leading commercial countries lie on opposite sides of the North 
Atlantic Ocean. Great quantities of foods, raw materials, and manu- 
factured articles of all kinds were constantly moving in both direc- 
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tions along this, the world’s greatest ocean highway. Ships of every 
maritime nation were engaged in the carrying trade. 

The United States exported to European countries raw cotton, 
petroleum and its products, automobiles and parts, lumber, and a 
great variety of other products. Ships from Canada, as before the 
war, take to European countries, especially to the mother country, 
grains, meats, dairy products, lumber, and minerals, all of which are 
urgently needed, especially in the industrial countries. 

Returning westward across the Atlantic the cargoes moving to 
Canada and the United States consisted of fine cottons, woolens, and 
linen goods, products of the age-old industries of England, Ireland, 
France, and Belgium. From England also came tea from India and 
tin and rubber from Singapore. Germany besides iron and steel and 
wood pulp sent potash, dyes, and other chemicals, the products of its 
scientific laboratories. France sent westward fine silks and rayon, 
the latest creations in styles of clothing, furs, perfumes, and jewelry. 
Mediterranean Europe helped load the westwardbound ships 'with 
wines, olive oil, olives and other fruits, silk and rayon, and the handi- 
work of artistic French and Italian workmen. 

Southern highways of the Atlantic. The Atlantic routes just 
studied run east and west. Other and less important lanes of the 
Atlantic run in north-south directions. These routes connect Euro- 
pean countries and the United States and Canada with the countries 
of eastern South America, the Caribbean countries, and the Panama 
Canal. 

Northward over these ocean paths pass ships laden with meats, 
wmol, and hides from the ranches of Argentina and Uruguay. The 
densely settled industrial countries of Europe, especially Great 
Britain, need the meats and the wheat from Argentina. The tanneries 
of the United States demand large numbers of hides and skins together 
with quebracho from Argentine forests to help tan them. Brazil 
contributes coffee and some rubber and cocoa for northern markets. 
Back the ships used to go laden with iron and steel and textiles from 
Europe, and with petroleum, lubricating oils, automobiles, trucks, and 
farm machinery from the United States. 

Today the movement of all products is hampered by the attempt 
of the Alli es to prevent goods from leaving enemy territory. The 
movement of Allied shipping is constantly menaced by Axis sub- 
marines. 

Caribbean lands and Mexico are rich in minerals and tropical 
products. European and American capital draws oil from the wells 
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A large oil refinery south of Tampico, Mexico. The oil fields of Mexico were 
developed mainly by British and American capitalists, but in recent years control of 
the industry has been taken over by the Mexican government. 

of Venezuela and Colombia and mines bauxite in the Guianas and 
gold, silver, and copper in Mexico and Central America. Plantations 
also largely financed and managed by Americans ship northward 
sugar from Cuba and bananas from Colombia, Central America, and 
the West Indies. Southward to the Caribbean move the textiles and 
other manufactures of northern countries. 

East to the Indies. Through the Mediterranean Sea and" the 
Suez Canal is another route over which a large part of the world’s 
commerce moved. This water route was used mainly by the countries 
of Europe in their trade with southern and eastern Asia, Japan, the 
East Indies, Australia, and New Zealand. The route to the East is 
of special value to Great Britain since it offers a direct route to some 
of its most valuable colonies. A few of the products moving west 
were the textiles of Japan, the tea and jute of India, and the rubber 
and tin of the Malay Peninsula and the East Indies. Australia and 
New Zealand sent their wool, mutton, and dairy products. These 
regions of the East were excellent markets for manufactured goods. 
India was Britain’s best market for cotton goods. Iron and steel and 
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machinery were purchased in large quantities for the mills and fac- 
tories of India, China, and Japan. 

Around the Cape of Good Hope. Not all, the European ships 
pass through the Mediterranean and the Red Sea. The first all-water 
route was established by Da Gama when he discovered the route 
around the Cape of Good Hope. Ships using this route avoid the 
payment of canal tolls at Suez. Some of them trade with ports all 
along the coast of Africa and then continue to India or Australia. 
The ports of West Africa formerly shipped palm oil, cocoa, and 
mahogany; South Africa furnished gold, diamonds, wool, and fruits; 
East Africa supplied cotton, coffee, sisal, and cloves. All these ports 
have imported a great variety of manufactured goods from European 
countries and the United States. 

The Suez Canal— “the ditch in the desert.” The route around 
the southern point of Africa was the only water route to the East 
until 1869 when the Suez Canal was opened. It is at sea level and 
more than one hundred miles in length. Although it is operated by 
the British, the greater part of the stock is owned by the French. It 
is a vital part of Great Britain’s route to India. The tonnage passing 
through it in normal times is a Httle more than that of the Panama 
Canal. 

The closing of the Mediterranean and the Suez compelled the 
United Nations to send their ships around Africa. This detour 
requires about four times as many ships to carry the same quantity 
of goods as it would by the Suez route. The opening again of this 
route by the United Nations’ success in North Africa and the Medi- 
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Photo by Frits tienle from Black Star 
An English battleship guarding the Suez Canal 

terranean is the equivalent of adding thousands of tons of shipping to 
their fleets. 

Routes of the Pacific — ^the Panama Canal. The traffic lanes of 
the Pacific are joined to those of the Atlantic by the Panama Canal. 
The United States obtained rights to construct the canal from the 
French who had attempted to build it but were unable to complete 
the work. A treaty was also made with the government of Panama 
whereby that government granted in perpetuity the use of the Canal 
Zone, a strip five miles wide on each side of the canal route and 
extending across the isthmus. 

The canal was constructed primarily to connect the eastern and 
western coasts of the United States. It is of course of great service 
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Locks of the Panama Canal, On che left a United States cruiser is waiting to 
pass through the locks. The canal saves thousands of miles on each trip for ships 
sailing from one coast of the Americas to the other. 

to the countries of western South America, to western Europe, and 
to countries bordering the Pacific Ocean on the west. The canal 
shortens the sea route from New York to San Francisco about 8000 
miles and the sea route from New Orleans to San Francisco about 
9000 miles. 

The principal products passing through the canal from west to 
east are grains, gasohne, sugar, lumber, and fruits. Moving in the 
opposite direction are products of iron and steel, a variety of manu- 
factures, and cotton. The volume of goods moving east is about 
three times as great as that moving west. 

The United States has obtained rights to construct another canal 
connecting the Atlantic and the Pacific through the country of 
Nicaragua. This route if constructed will be through Lake 
Nicaragua and the San Juan River. The plan will be carried through 
if the Panama Canal proves inadequate to handle the interocean 
traffic. The distance between east and west ports of the United 
States would be shortened by several hundred miles. 

West to the Orient. Across the Pacific, before Pearl Harbor, 
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From a painting by Charles Robert Patterson, 
courtesy Merritt, Chapman, & Scott Corp. 

*‘Gl'ory of the Seas,” one of the famous ships that carried American cargoes in the 
heyday of the clipper ship era 


the richest cargoes passed between the United States on the east and 
China and Japan on the west. Japan was our best customer for raw 
cotton and we were that country’s best customer for silk. Formerly 
the silk was landed at Seattle, Vancouver, and San Francisco and 
taken by fast trains known as “silk specials” to New York. Later 
silk came by ship through the Panama Canal. The competition of 
rayon was partly responsible. 

From the Orient also came tung oil and tea from China and soy- 
bean oil and pottery from Japan. To the countries of the Orient 
besides raw cotton we sent lumber, gasoline, kerosene, and much iron 
and steel. Ships on their way east called at the Hawaiian Islands and 
added to their loads sugar and canned pineapple. These ships also 
accommodated many tourists who visited Hawaii, Japan, and other 
countries of the Far East or who were on their way around the world. 
Ships taking the southwesterly route from the United States to Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand carried farm machinery and tractors for the 
farms of those countries besides gasoline and lubricating oil. On the 
return trip besides wool they brought rabbit skins which were dressed 
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and made into fur coats that sell under the trade name of lafin, the 
French word for rabbit. 

Around the Horn. Before the opening of the Panama Canal in 
1914 ships could make the complete voyage from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific only by going around Cape Horn. The winds in the vicinity 
of the cape are very strong westerlies, known as the roaring forties. 
Owing to the violent winds and the narrow straits this part of the 
trip was dreaded. Ships sailing eastward from Australia and New 
Zealand as well as those sailing from the southern ports of western 
South America avoided the cost of tolls and added but little to the 
length of the voyage by sailing around the Horn. 

A fleet of sailing ships, known as the grain clippers, for years 
vied with one another to carry the Australian wheat crop to Eng- 
land in the shortest time. On the outgoing journey they sailed 
south over the Atlantic to the Cape of Good Hope, then east to 
Australia where the ships were loaded with wheat. They again 
sailed east around Cape Horn to the Atlantic, then north to the 
British Isles, thus completing the journey around the world. Sailing 
as they did in an easterly direction in the southern hemisphere, the 
ships had the benefit of strong westerly winds of the southern lati- 
tudes. The grain clippers made this trip around the earth each year 
when the Australian wheat was ready for shipment. The whole 
world watched to see which ship made the homeward voyage in the 
shortest time. 


Guides to Study 

1. Why is one of the busiest sea lanes between Europe and the United 
States? 

2. Why is the Suez Canal route a very busy one? 

3. What goods move in normal times from the United States and Canada 
to Europe? Why? 

4. What types of goods move west to the United States? Why? 

5. What products pass from South American countries to Europe? -Ac- 
count for this trade. 

6. What goods move from Europe to South American countries? Why? 

7. What countries are benefited by the Suez Canal? What products go 
to market in each direction? Give reasons for this trade. 

8. Why do some ships sail around the Cape of Good Hope? What con- 
tributions are made to this trade by the countries of Africa? What do they 
receive in return? What routes were followed by the world's earliest traders? 
Who were these traders? 

9. What country owns the greatest number of shares in the Suez Canal? 

10. How did the closing of the Suez Canal by the Axis hamper the Allies? 
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What great advantages result from the later opening of the Mediterranean* 
Suez route? 

11. What countries are benefited most by the Panama Canal? Give reasons 
ia each case. 

12. What products pass through the Panama Canal in each direction? As 
best you can, give the probable source and destination of each product. Has 
the Panama Canal been a profitable investment for the United States Govern- 
ment? Why? 

13. Describe fully our former trade with the Orient. Give as fully as ycu 
can the reasons for the trade between the two regions. Include specific 
natural resources, cost of labor, etc. 

14. Why do ships make the long voyage around Cape Horn? Is Chile 
benefited by the Panama Canal as much as Colombia? 

15. Describe the route of the grain clippers. What were the advantages 
of this route? 

16. What countries had large merchant fleets before the war? What coun- 
tries depended largely on the ships of other countries? 

Topics for Class Discussion 

1. The leading commercial countries of the world. 

2. The great trade routes of the world. Why waterways have been the 
most important routes. 

3. The leading products in world trade. 

4. The great canals of the world. The building of these canals. 

5. How tunnels shorten routes. Name and locate a few well-known 
tunnels. 

6. The future trade of the Far East. 

' Work to Be Done 

1. On an outline map of the world trace the great trade routes of the 
world. Indicate some of the leading products passing over each route and 
show by arrows directions in which they move. 

2. On your outline map trace the routes followed by the grain clippers. 

3. Appoint committees to study and report to class one or more of the 
topics suggested under ‘‘Topics for Class Discussion.” 

4. Take a vote of the class to decide which of the topics of this section 
are most interesting and arrange for further studies, reports, and discussions 
of those topics. 


World Air Lines 

Man flies. So common has the airplane become that in normal 
times we scarcely lift our eyes when we hear one droning overhead. 
It couldn’t be done, but it has happened. Heavier-than-air machines 
not only fly, but they carry passengers, mail, and freight. They do 
ail the things that other carriers can do and have done and do it in a 
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Wilbur Wright returning to Governor’s Island after flying around the Statue of 

Liberty in 1909 


fraction of the time. It is possible now to fly around the world in 
less time than it used to take to go from Boston to New York by 
stagecoach. No longer is San Francisco a matter of months or even 
days from New York City. We now think of the two cities as only 
hours apart. 

In 1 91 1 the first airplane flight across the continent from coast 
to coast was accomplished in 49 days! Later we applauded the 
aviator who, racing with the sun, flew from sunrise over the Atlantic 
to sunset in the Pacific. In 1937 Howard Hughes made a record by 
flying from Burbank, California, to Newark, New Jersey, in 7 hours 
28 minutes and 25 seconds. That record, too, will surely be, if it has 
not already been, broken. Our air-age boast is, “The difficult we do 
at once; the impossible takes a little longer.” 

Kitty Hawk— 1903. The year 1903 will always be a significant 
date and Kitty Hawk, North Carolina, will always hold an honored 
place in world history because in that year and from Kill Devil Hill 
in that place the Wright brothers made the first successful airplane 
flight. Like an awkward fledgling the plane traveled only a short 
distance, 852 feet, and kept aloft only a short time, 59 seconds, but 
it flew. That was the significant thing. From that day and place 
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A pioneer mail plane that carried coast-to-coast air mail. Originally built for 
use in World War I, it was converted to mail-carrying use. It had no aids to 
navigation, no communication facilities and a cruising range of 300 miles. It traveled 
less than 100 miles an hour. 


man’s contest for the mastery of the air began. Wilbur Wright’s 
next amazing feat was a flight all the way around the Statue of 
Liberty in New York harbor in 1909. 

Time — in the air. Time in the air and the distances flown 
gradually increased. In the year 1910 Glenn Curtiss, another pioneer 
in aviation, flew all the way from Albany, New York, to Governor’s 
Island in New York harbor, a distance of 142 miles. He flew at the 
rate of 49 miles an hotir and was obliged to stop only three times to 
re-fuel and re-oil his machine! By 1918 mail was being flown from 
New York to Washington. By 1919 the more venturesome souls 
were trying to cross the Atlantic. The first attempt ended in failure 
after 14^4 hours aloft, but only two weeks later a U. S. Navy plane 
succeeded in reaching Lisbon, Portugal, by the way of the Azores. 
Then, so fast are records made and broken, in another two weeks 
Alcock and Brown flew from St. Johns, Newfoundland, to Clifton, 
Ireland, nonstop. Only six years later, in 1924, came the inevitable 
trip around the world, accomplished by a United States Army air- 
plane in 14 days and 15 hours actual flying time. 

Establishing records. In the late twenties many notable achieve- 
ments in aviation were made by various flyers in various directions. 
In 1926, seventeen years after Peary’s discovery of the north pole. 
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Lieutenant Commander Byrd and Floyd Bennett flew over the pole. 
In May, 1927, Charles A. Lindbergh flew solo across the Atlantic 
in the Spirit of St. Louis. In November, 1929, while on a 
south polar expedition. Commander Byrd, with Bemt Balchen as 
pilot, took off from Little America for the south pole. After drop- 
ping an American flag over the pole they circled the polar plateau 
and returned to their base, having flown a distance of 1600 miles. 
Fliers find it one thing to fly with the wind, another to fly into it. 
The prevailing westerlies favor the flyer winging his way eastward 
across the North Atlantic. The westward crossing is more difficult. 
It was not until 1928 that two Germans and an Irishman made the 
first nonstop westward flight across the Atlantic. A few weeks later 
the first flight across the Pacific from California to Australia was 
made by Kingsford-Smith and two companions in 81 hours and 19 
minutes flying time. The following year two Frenchmen flew from 
Paris to China, making a distance record of 4912 miles. 

Mass flying. It was an Italian, General Balbo, who made the 
first attempt at mass ocean flying. Under his leadership fourteen 
planes flew from Italy to Bolama, Africa, where they took off for 
Brazil. Two planes cracked up in the take-off, but the twelve re- 
maining planes succeeded in reaching Natal, where a third one came 
to grief. The others flew from Natal to Rio de Janeiro. 

Experiments in flying. All of the early flights were made in the 
effort to establish records for speed, duration, distance, altitude, or 
direction. Some were stunts pure and simple, but, whether under- 
taken as stunts or for the most careful research, they all added their 
bit to the sum total of aviation experience. 

Commercial routes. It costs money to fly. Stunt and experi- 
mental flyers were obliged to finance their own venmres or to secure 
the backing of a generous sponsor. After the experimental stage in 
aviation was passed and business interests saw that here was a field 
for the investment of capital, commercial routes were established. 
It has taken time, however, to educate the public and make this mode 
of travel popular. Consequently, from the beginning, in order to 
make a line profitable, it has been necessary to procure subsidies, that 
is, government aid, in the form of mail contracts or special mail rates. 
With the exception of routes to the gold fields of Canada and New 
Guinea practically all airway routes in all countries have been sub- 
sidized. The development of international routes has been hindered 
by the reluctance of various nations to permit passage of planes over 
their territory or to land at their airfields. 
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Because of the increase in size, power, and reliability of transport planes many 
transportation routes of the future will be over the north polar regions. 


Early air routes. As the first successful over-the-water flight 
was made by Bleriot across the English Channel in 1909, it was 
natural that the first established airplane route should have been 
inaugurated between Paris and London. Le Bourget, the terminal 
for Paris, and Croydon, for London, are two of the best-known air- 
fields in the world. Slowly, but surely, like the ramifications of a 
huge spider web, airplane routes have spread out until they now 
encompass the whole world. So common have Atlantic crossings 
become that we speak of shuttling back and forth across what was 
once so formidable an ocean expanse. Recently a United States 
bomber broke all records by making a crossing in less t han 400 
minutes. 

United States airway routes. In our own country in 1941 there 
were 16 established airline companies, employing 365 planes, flying 
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over 120,000,000 miles, carrying about 3,500,000 passengers and 
15,000,000 pounds of express. There were over 2,000 airports and 
landing fields in the country. The leading airlines in North America 
stem from New York and Chicago. Other centers are Washington, 
Detroit, Buffalo, Boston, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, New 
Orleans, Dallas -Ft. Worth, and Miami. When plans were being 
made for the invasion of North Africa, it is said that for a time troop 
planes carrying fifty men took off from Miami every fifteen minutes. 

Pacific Ocean lineS. In addition to our overland and Atlantic 
routes Pan-American Airways began to fly trans-Pacific clippers in 
1935. Up to the time of Pearl Harbor an airliner was scheduled to 
leave Alameda, California, near San Francisco, every Wednesday at 
3 P.M. for Manila, where it was scheduled to arrive at 5 p.m. the fol- 
lowing Tuesday. From Manila it flew to Hong Kong. It flew only 
during daytime. En route it made landings at Honolulu, Midway, 
Wake, and Guam, all American-controlled islands at that time. In 
the year 1938 the line carried 1019 passengers, over 7000 pounds of 
mail, and over 10,000 pounds of freight. In 1940 the same line 
opened two other important routes: one from Seattle to Juneau, 
Alaska, and one from San Francisco to Auckland, New Zealand. 
The Seattle-Juneau hop filled the last gap in the Pan-American line 
which now stretches from Nome, Alaska, to Santiago, Chile, nearly 
the entire length of the North and South American continents. 

Canadian airways. Canada, with great distances to be traversed 
and many knotty transportation problems to solve, has been one of 
the-first countries to pioneer in airplane freight service. First came 
air-mail service between Montreal and Vancouver. It is claimed 
that up to the outbreak of the war more freight was flown in Canada 
than in any other country except Russia and New Guinea. In both 
Canada and New Guinea the freight consisted chiefly of mining tools 
and equipment for gold mines otherwise inaccessible. Practically all 
northern trans-Atlantic airway services make use of the airfields of 
eastern Canada and Newfoundland. 

South American airways. In the Pacific region of South Amer- 
ica great progress has been made in aviation. It was forging ahead 
when the war came. Since then it has grown by leaps and bounds. 
The Panagra (Pan-American Grace Line) has taken over practically 
all the passenger, mail and fast express traffic that used to go by 
steamer. It is estimated that 5000 passengers a month, chiefly indi- 
viduals on urgent business, are now being flown from the Canal 
Zone to Buenos Aires. It is said that the 1942 conference held 
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to this country to relieve the critical rubber shortage. When the 
war is over, the lines now operating will already have established a 
strong link in global aviation. Natal in Brazil is the jumping-off 
place for much trans-Atlantic flying. It is strategically located 
opposite Dakar, the point in Africa nearest to the South American 
shores. It is sure to remain always a very important center for 
Brazilian and international aviation. It is interesting to note that 
Latin American airways were originally financed by Germany, Italy, 
and the Unted States. One of the best equipped and most capably 
managed lines was operated by Germans in Colombia where they 
were within easy range of the Panama Canal. The government 
took the line over at the outbreak of the war. Later it was merged 
with the Pan-American line. 

Australian airways. Unlike the cities of this country and of 
Europe not all Australian capital cities are connected by roads and 
by railroads, but they do boast excellent air connections. Lines were 
subsidized by the government as early as 1920. In 1934 an Imperial 
Airways route between Australia and the United Kingdom was 
established. Australia was responsible for the maintenance of the 
service between Darwin and Singapore. In 1940 a weekly Sydney- 
Brisbane-Auckland, New Zealand, service was inaugurated. Just 
prior to the outbreak of the war there was a twice-weekly service 
by a Netherlands line between Batavia, Java, and Darwin. While 
few passengers were carried over these two latter lines large quanti- 
ties of mail and express were transported. 

European airways. The leading airlines of Europe lead out 
from London, Paris, and Berlin. These, of course, are all disrupted 
by the present war. In peace time European lines extended to the 
Near East, to India, and Australia, connecting with the Australian 
lines already mentioned. Other lines from Europe made connec- 
tions with Cairo in North Africa and with Dakar in West Africa. 
At one time there was a Dutch line with planes flying by way of 
Dakar to Natal in Brazil, then north to the Dutch West Indies and 
the United States. Cecil Rhodes, who won for Britain a large part 
of its South African possessions, had his heart set on a Cape to Cairo 
railroad. Rhodes died over forty years ago and his dream has not yet 
come true. It may never be realized because the airplane has become 
the logical mode of transportation for such a tropical jungle as lies 
in the heart of Africa. For some time before the war regular weekly 
airplane service was maintained between the two extremities. 

European and Asiatic Russia find in the airplane a mode of trans- 
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portation ideally suited to their peculiar needs. The vast distances, 
the great expanse of Arctic waste, the extreme cold, have proved 
themselves only a challenge to the technically minded Russians. As 
early as 1922, and that is early from the aviation viewpoint, Russia 
had 250 miles of airways. All parts of the Soviet Union are now 
connected by national or international routes. Before the_ war Mos- 
cow had direct air connections with Berlin, Stockholm, Sofia, and 
Sinkiang Province in western China. In Asiatic Russia the airways 
follow the river valleys. The Russians, hugging the polar sea as 
they do, were pioneers in arctic Tyight. In the year 1936 they 
totaled nearly 1,400,000 miles of polar flight, carrying nearly 2,000,- 
000 pounds of freight and 5400 passengers. The following year 
three Russian flyers made the first nonstop flight over the North 
Pole, flying from Moscow to San Jacinto in Southern California, 
a distance of 6262 miles in 62 hours and 2 minutes. That flight 
blazed a trail that is sure to become an important highway in .the 
postwar world. 


Soofoto 

Uzbeks in their varicolored silk gowns are boarding an airplane at Tashkent, the 
capital of Uzbekistan, for a trip to “the roof of the world” in the lofty Pamirs. 
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Japanese airways. Aviation lagged in Japan until the outbreak 
of the war with China. Distances within the country were not great 
and physical features were more or less a handicap. The occupa- 
tion of Manchuria called for the first extension of Japanese lines. 
Then, with the conquest of China came further extensions. Japan, 
jealous of its privacy and sovereignty, never allowed foreign air serv- 
ice over its territory or to its airports. 

Chinese airways. Like Russia, China had vast reaches of terri- 
tory to be spanned. There being few highways and fewer rail- 
roads to offer competition, airways seemed the logical answer to 
China’s great transportation problem. Beginning in the year 1930 
three airway lines were established. One was strictly Chinese, one 
was American-Chinese, and one German-Chinese. The latter was 
ostensibly for the purpose of providing direct communication be- 
tween China and Europe. Since the route crossed Manchuria, that 
line had to be abandoned when the Japs took possession of that prov- 
ince. Later, when the Japs invaded China, the other lines had to 
withdraw inland. So great was the need for transportation, however, 
that traffic increased in spite of shortened lines. Like Japan, China 
never sanctioned air passage over its territory nor the use of its air- 
fields by foreign lines. Because China is now one of the United 
Nations, it gladly welcomes lend-lease relief which comes by planes 
which wing their way from America across Africa and “over the 
hump” of the Himalayas. 

Guides to Study 

1. What were some o£ the early records made by airplanes? {See World 
Almanac.) 

2. Who were the pioneers in aviation and what w^as the work of each? 

3. How has the airplane aided in polar exploration? 

4. What were some of the early long flights? 

5. What was the importance of early experimental flights? 

6. How has the Federal Government aided the development of aviation? 

7. What were the leading centers of aviation before the present war? Why 
were those cities the important centers? 

8. What were the chief routes in the Pacific area? 

9. Why did Canada especially need air lines? 

10. How has the airplane aided South American countries? 

11. What reasons had Germany and Italy for establishing airways in Latin 
America? 

12. What place did peacetime Europe hold in aviation? To what extent 
are the countries of Europe equipped with railroads as compared with the 
United States? What effect might that condition have on the growth of air lines? 

13. Why would Russia especially feel the need of airways? 
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14. Why did aviation develop slowly in the Far East? What country led? 
Why? 

15. In what ways can aviation help to develop China? Airplanes have done 
much to destroy China and they are doing much to save that country. Explain 
this statement. 

Topics for Class Discussion 

1. The airplane reduces time and space. 

2. Work of the Wright brothers. 

3. Flights to the poles. 

4. The work of Commander Byrd. 

5. First attempts to cross the oceans by plane. 

6. How airplanes aid in defending a country. 

7. Advantages of air routes over water routes; over railway lines. 

Work to Be Done 

1. Assign to committees or selected members of the class special topics for 
research and report such as (1) the experiments of the Wright brothers; (2) 
Lindbergh’s transAtlantic flight; (3) Flight of the Russians to California; (4) 
Other topics chosen by the class. 

2. On an outline map of the world trace the leading air routes. (See p. 118.) 
Which of these do you consider the most important? Why? 

3. Study the lives of some of the men and women who have done much to 
further the cause of aviation, including Glenn Custiss, Floyd Bennett, General 
Balbo, Amelia Earhart, Sir Hubert Wilkins. 

4. Study the Natal-Dakar route and find out its strategic advantages. 

5. List the regions in which the airplane is about the only means of trans- 
portation and learn the use of the plane in each region. (See other sections 
of this text on airplanes.) 


7. COMMUNICATION^BY WIRE AND WIRELESS 

The telegraph — electricity writes. One of Shakespeare’s char- 
acters promised to put a girdle around the world in forty minutes. 
Today we call that slow. Light and electricity travel the same 
distance in a third of a second. When man trained electricity to do 
his bidding, he found a messenger that moves with the speed of the 
lightning’s flash. From earliest times there was felt the need of send- 
ing messages long distances in the shortest time possible. Signals 
were flashed from hilltop to hilltop by means of fire, smoke, or by 
means of arms of wood waved from the top of a pole. Messages 
were sent from ship to ship and ship to shore by flags. When a 
feudal lord wished to wage war against an enemy, he sent a runner 
with a flaming torch to one of his villages. The torch was grasped 
at once by another runner who took it to the next settlement. This 
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REST OF WORLD 







TELEPHONES 
\ FOR 100 PEOPLE 

1 TELEPHONE 

FOR 100 PEOPLE 


Courtesy American Telephone and Telegraph Company 

What do the number of telephones in a country in proportion to the number of 
people suggest as to the country’s wealth and industrial progress? 


was kept up until all the lord’s warriors were called together. 

Up to the time of Samuel F. B. Morse there had been little ad- 
vance in rapid communication. Messages were at that time sent by 
men oit foot or on horseback or in horse-drawn vehicles. Morse first 
became interested in the telegraph when he learned that a current of 
electricity could be interrupted at any point along the wire. He 
devised a crude instrument and a system of dots and dashes which is 
practically the Morse code used today. He had no money, however, 
with which to construct telegraph lines. Years of effort were spent 
in trying to induce the governments of European countries to ad- 
vance funds. Finally in 1843 Congress appropriated $30,000 to con- 
struct a line from Baltimore to Washington. 

Many people found it hard to believe that a message could be 
carried by wire over long distances. A train dispatcher in Pennsyl- 
vania refused to carry out an order received by telegraph until the 
order was brought to him by messenger. Within a few years tele- 
graph companies were organized in various parts of the country. 
Nearly all these were united in 1857 to form the Western Union. 
During Morse’s life his system was put to use in many of the coun- 
tries of Europe and in Australia as well as throughout the United 
States. 

Since Morse’s day telegraph lines have been extended until all 
countries of the world have been connected by wires over the land 
and by cables under the seas. After repeated failures England and 
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By water, rail, and road these great cable reels will travel to every corner of the 
United States, wherever the communications requirements of defense call for ex- 
panded telephone service. 


the United States in 1857 were connected by submarine cable. 
Queen Victoria and President Buchanan exchanged messages. In 
laying this line two steamers loaded with cable met in midocean, 
joined the ends of their wires and then sailed in opposite directions, 
laying the cable as they sailed. But in about two months the line 
failed to work, and it was not until 1866 that a new one was laid 
and messages were again sent across the Atlantic. Before inventing 
the telegraph, Morse, who was visiting in England, wrote to his 
mother in America, saying, “1 wish that in one instant I could tell you 
of my safe arrival, but now we must wait four long weeks to hear 
from one another.” The Atlantic cable Avas Morse’s dream come 
true, and Morse himself had done a great deal to make that dream 
a reality. 

Since .1865 many other cables have been laid across the Atlantic. 
In 1902 a cable was laid under the Pacific Ocean. This cable is about 
8000 miles long and in some places lies six miles below the surface 
of the ocean. Early failures in laying Atlantic cables led to the mak- 
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ing of stronger and better 
cables and thus made the 
spanning of the Pacific pos- 
sible. 

The telephone — elec- 
tricity speaks. The tele- 
graph made it possible for 
an operator to cause an in- 
strument many miles away 
to make dots and dashes on 
a strip of paper or to pro- 
duce sounds. Either the 
dots and dashes or the 
sounds could be at once 
translated into words. The 
Bell telephone carried the 
words themselves from 
speaker to listener. 

Bell was born in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, but came 
to the United States when about twenty-five years of age# The first 
words carried were spoken by Bell in his attic workroom in Boston 
to a room two floors below. The completed instrument was first 
shown at the Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia in 1876. It re- 
ceived little notice until it attracted the attention of the emperor of 
Brazil and Sir William Thomson, a noted English scientist. The 
Englishman pronounced it the most wonderful thing that he had 
seen in America. 

Many improvements had to be made before the telephone became 
the useful instrument that we know today. Exchanges had to be 
planned so that one telephone could be Hnked up with any one of 
hundreds or even thousands of other instruments. Other inventions 
had to be made before the human voice could be carried from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. In January, 1915, this feat was accomplished. 
Mr. Bell in New York spoke the same words to Thomas Watson in 
San Francisco that he had spoken to him as his assistant from the 
attic in Boston. Mr. Bell’s words were, “Mr. Watson, please come 
here. I want you.” Mr. Watson replied, “It would take me a week 
now.” Since then other improvements have been made until the 
telephone in our homes can be connected with those in almost any 
country in the world. 



Coiirtesy American Telephone and Telegraph Company 

An army telephone switchboard during a gas- 
mask drill 
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Wireless — electricity broadcasts. In April, 1912, the new 
steamship Titanic, then the largest vessel afloat, was steaming at full 
speed to make a record voyage across the Atlantic. Without warn- 
ing, the vessel crashed into a huge iceberg and more than half of 
those on board perished. Upon landing in New York the survivors 
went in a body to the hotel where Guglielmo Marconi, the inventor 
of wireless, was staying and there cheered the man who had made 
possible their escape from death. The damaged ship had sent out 
wireless calls for help, and ships sailing near by had been able to save 
hundreds of lives. Without the wireless all would have been lost. 
This was not the first time wireless had been used for this purpose, 
but it was the first time that so many lives had been saved in mid- 
ocean. 

Marconi, an Italian, was the first to transmit messages without 
wires. At first the distance between the two instruments was very 
short. But by patient experimenting distances were gradually in- 
creased. In 1 899 his messages spanned the English Channel and four 
years later wireless messages were being sent across the Atlantic. 
Since that time all countries have been united by the wireless tele- 
graph and the wireless telephone. From Marconi’s discoveries has 
come the radio with receiving sets in practically every home. An 
address ^made by the President of the United States is heard all over 
the United States and in foreign countries. The king of England 
speaks and his subjects scattered all over the world listen. Tele- 
phonic communication by means of wireless is carried on across the 
oceans, also from ship to shore, and between airplanes and the earth. 
We can hear such conversations over our radios. 

No other commodity pays so high a price for transportation as 
news. News dispatches from the war in the Far East cost one dollar 
and fifty cents per word. The cost of sending 2000 pounds of coal 
across the Pacific Ocean is but a trifle more. The high price for news 
is the price paid for speed. Before the days of the telegraph years 
passed before a ship was given up for lost. Now it is a matter of 
days or a few weeks at most. If a ship is equipped with radio and 
danger threatens, news of it is found in our newspapers within a few 
hours or is announced over the radio even more quickly. 

Pictures of persons and events are sent by wireless from place to 
place, even across the oceans. Illustrations used in newspapers and 
magazines are sent from distant places in this way. Such a picture 
is known as a radiophotograph. In a few places pictures of moving 
scenes are broadcast with sound, and both pictures and sound are 
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The new developmental large-screen television receiver. Radio promises many 

marvels after the war. 


recorded on receiving sets in the home. The process whereby dis- 
tant objects whether still or moving are made visible on a screen is 
known as television. Today we are told that the general use of 
television awaits only the end of the war. The demands of war 
industries make it impossible to obtain the materials necessary for the 
manufacturing of television equipment. There is little doubt that in 
a very few years television sets will be almost as common as are radios 
today. 

Guides to Study 

1. What were some of the early means of communication? Are any of them 
used today? 

2. How did Morse become interested in the telegraph? 

3. Why do inventions like the telegraph some into use slowly? 

4. Describe the growth of the telephone system. What is the system called 
in our country today? Why? 

5. Why does wireless seem to be the most wonderful of the means of com- 
municating by electricity? 

6. ’ Why are our newspapers able to bring us news of foreign events almost 
as soon as they occur? 

7. Why do the radio and the broadcaster play so large a part in our lives? 

8. Why does television await only the end of the war? 
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This telephone cable-laying train plants a cable three feet deep in the bog through 

which it must pass. 

Topics for Class Discussion 

1. Communication — past and present. 

2. Electricity writes, speaks, and broadcasts; the speed of light and electricity. 

3. The disappointments of an inventor. 

4. Inventors are often poor men. Why? 

5. Edison and the phonograph. 

6. How V-mail is sent to our soldiers abroad. 

7. Improvements in communication and world progress. 

8. The difference between a telegram, a radiogram, and a trans-oceanic 
cablegram. 

9. Communication in the battle areas — ^helpful and harmful. 

10. Communication and the weather. 

Work to Be Done 

1. Study the lives of Morse, Bell, and Marconi. 

2. Make a special study of the use of the radio in time of war. 

3. Appoint some member of the class or a group to study and report on 
the laying of the Atlantic cable. 


UNIT VI. THIS WORLD OF NATIONS 


I. DIVERSITY OF LANDS AND RACES 

Unity in diversity. In studying global geography we are struck 
by the unity of the land masses of the earth. In this global world our 
ideas of space and time have had to be continuously revised since the 
speed of airplanes has been increased to 300 and more miles an hour 
and the radio, telephone, and telegraph have given instant communi- 
cation the world around. Notwithstanding this seeming unity and 
the unification achieved by these miracles of transportation and com- 
munication, we must not overlook the fact that this world contains 
some seventy nations differing widely in their geographical, social, 
and political conditions. Probably it would be more accurate to 
speak of them as “sovereign states” rather than as nations. Besides 
these seventy sovereign states there are vast expanses with millions of 
inhabitants that are the so-called colonies and dependencies of some 
of the more powerful sovereign states. 

A look at the continents. The most pronounced fact about these 
states is their wide diversity in size, population, resources, culture, and 
the activities of the people. Consider the size of Vatican City State 
occupying one sixth of a square mile with that of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics occupying one seventh of the land surface of the 
earth. Then consider the British Empire on which the sun never sets 
and the small petty states of Andorra, Monaco, San Marino, and 
Liechtenstein in Europe, a continent consisting of more than thirty 
nations or sovereign states. This situation in Europe is in contrast to 
North America, a continent of double the size of Europe, with only 
two nations from the Rio Grande to the ice-locked harbors of the 
Arctic Ocean. South of the Rio Grande in North America is Mex- 
ico, another large country, but one more nearly like the countries of 
Central and South America because of similarity in language, culture, 
customs, and ancestral inheritance. The rest of the North American 
continent comprises six small countries, Panama, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, El Salvador, and Costa Rica, and a colony, British 
Honduras. Three island sovereign states are found in the West 
Indies— Cuba, Haiti, and Dominican Republic. In the continent of 
South America there are ten nations or sovereign states— Colombia, 
Venezuela, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, Para- 
guay, and Brazil. In the vast continent of Asia and its adjacent 
islands are located eleven nations— only ten of which are sovereign 
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states— Arabia, Persia, Afghanistan, Thailand, China, Japan, Iraq, 
Syria, Lebanon, and Turkey (part of which is in Europe). There 
are also India (a nation under British sovereignty), Burma (a British 
crown colony), Asiatic Russia (part of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics), and two minor states, Nepal and Bhutan. 

In the whole of Africa there are only three sovereign states— 
Egypt, Ethiopia, and Liberia— with the Union of South Africa vir- 
tually independent though a British dominion in fact. Two other 
virtually sovereign states in the Pacific Ocean southeast of Asia are 
the British dominions of Australia and New Zealand. 

Multipeopled Europe. When we consider the continent of 
Europe (and the adjacent islands) which is only about ten per cent 
greater in area than Canada and only a little larger than Brazil or the 
United States (including Alaska), we find that there are some thirty- 
odd sovereign states or nations there. Let us enumerate them to be 
sure. We have Great Britain (or the United ICingdom), Eire, Spain, 
Portugal, Switzerland, France, Italy, Luxembourg, Belgium, The 
Netherlands, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, Rumania, Latvia, 
Estonia, Lithuania, Russia (U.S.S.R.), Poland, Germany, Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, Greece, Yugoslavia, and Al- 
bania. Then there are the small states of Liechtenstein, Monaco, San 
Marino, and Andorra, as well as the papal state of Vatican City. 
While it is true that many of these states no longer exist according 
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The peace arch at Blaine, Washington, on the All-American Highway. What is 
the significance of the inscription, '‘Children of a Common Mother,’* at the top? 

to German-made maps because Hitler for the time being has de- 
stroyed their sovereignty, there is every reason to believe that even- 
tually the Nazi and Fascist menace will be destroyed and most of the 
old boundaries will be amended or restored. Today only a few of 
these countries have not been crushed under the Nazis’ superior 
military might. In all Europe only Portugal, Spain, Switzerland, 
Sweden, and Turkey have not felt the full terror of Axis aggression. 
Of these Spain and, until recently, Sweden were more closely linked 
to the Nazis than to the United Nations. 

Defenseless frontiers. One reason for German success besides 
the military strength built up over many years was the defenseless 
frontiers of the European countries. Boundaries as a rule are man- 
made. When one looks at a map of Europe, one is immediately im- 
pressed by the irregularity of boundary lines and the variety in the 
shapes of countries. In geography we speak of natural boundaries. 
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such as the Rio Grande 
between the United States 
and Mexico or the ridge 
of the Andes that separates 
Chile from Argentina and 
Bolivia. Then we may 
have the purely artificial 
boundary, such as that be- 
tween the United States 
and Canada, which is a line 
of demarcation mutually 
agreed upon by the af- 
fected countries. Some 
frontiers can only be ex- 
plained by territorial gains 
achieved by war and con- 
quest at the expense of a 
neighboring nation. Some- 
times boundaries have been 
settled by arbitration 
where territory was in dis- 
pute and the contending 
parties did not wish to resort to war. New frontiers have been 
secured by the absorption of smaller countries by a powerful 
neighbor to get access to the sea as was the case when the Baltic 
republics became part of the Soviet Union recently. Where the 
military clique has been strong in any government, the desire has 
always been to secure boundaries that could be easily fortified and 
made defensible against a neighboring state. This was especially true 
when armies fought behind breastworks and from pillboxes. The 
famous Maginot Line, the Mannerheim defenses, and the Mareth 
fortifications were examples of this form of military defense works. 
Bombing planes, transports carrying parachutists, tanks, and heavy 
artillery have all outmoded this kind of defense. The modern 
war of movement on the ground and in the air has made this style 
of static defense suicidal. 

After World War I, when a number of new states were set up 
in Europe, it was attempted to arrange boundaries so as to include in 
a single state the areas in which a majority of the people were of the 
same national origin. The plan of the Atlantic Charter seems to be 
the employment of plebiscites (free choice of the inhabitants) to per- 
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The Latin nations occupy more territory in the New World than any other group. 


mit the location of national boundaries according to self-determined 
popular choice. Other considerations have no doubt been influential 
in the determination of boundary lines. Two others may be men- 
tioned— religion and language. These two considerations will be con- 
sidered later. 

Hitler’s one object in liis “New Order in Europe” was to wipe 
out all boundaries, destroy the sovereignty of the states, and reduce 
the other nations to slavery for the benefit of the master German 
race. His failure to accomplish this design is going to impose a diffi- 
cult task on the victorious United Nations when they sit around the 
peace table. It is to be hoped that neither poHtical nor military con- 
siderations will be permitted to determine the boundaries in the con- 
tinents where war and conquest have wiped them out but that the 
boundaries will be located on humanitarian principles based on the 
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The Anglo-Saxon group occupies more territory in the New World than in the Old. 


general welfare &o as to provide greater stability and help promote 
a permanent peace. 

Race and color — the Latin nations. A look at the nations from 
the point of view of race and color cannot be without interest in its 
influence on the relations among nations. First, let us consider the 
so-called Latin nations that trace their heritage of culture, language, 
and laws back to ancient Latium with Rome as its center of civiliza- 
tion and power. Italy by virtue of inheritance stands foremost in this 
group. France, Spain, Portugal, and Rumania are all Latin nations 
though all these and Italy have had their Latin blood diluted by ad- 
mixture with alien peoples. Both Switzerland and Belgium can claim 
kinship with the Latin races because of the relation of parts of their 
populations to other Latin nations, French and Italian in the case of 
Switzerland and French in the case of Belgium. In addition there 
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are in the New World all the countries of South America and all the 
countries in North America south of the Rio Grande, as well as a 
large population in Canada, especially in the province of Quebec. 
Many nationals, especially French and Italian, have settled in the 
colonial possessions in Africa with the idea of binding these colonies 
closely to the mother countries. The Latin races constitute the larg- 
est racial group of nations and they are much alike in language, reli- 
gion, and culture. 

The Anglo-Saxon and the Teutonic groups. There is another 
group, the so-called Anglo-Saxon group, which includes Great Brit- 
ain, the dominions— Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and the Union 
of South Africa— and the United States, although the latter has be- 
come a melting pot for all nations despite its Anglo-Saxon beginnings. 

Two other important groups are found in central and northern 
Europe: the Teutonic group consisting of Germany and Austria; 
possibly the Dutch of the Netherlands may belong to this group; and 
the Teutonic Scandinavian group consisting of Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark, together with Iceland (now an independent state). These 
two groups have sometimes been put into a single group— the so- 
called Nordic nations. 

The Slavic group. Probably next in importance are the Slavic 
nations, Russia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia. If 
there is any racial unity among this group, it is probably more notice- 
able in Russia’s interest in these nations than in any cohesiveness 
among the smaller nations. 

Two Asiatic groups. Finally there is a small group of Semitic 
nations— Persia, Arabia, and Syria— and there are the yellow-brown 
Mongol-Malay nations, China, Japan, and Thailand. Despite kin- 
ship from common ancestry in some remote past, no ties have bound 
together the members of this latter group. Each has developed its 
own culture. Of the three Japan has been most affected by contact 
with Western civilization. It rapidly developed as a commercial, 
industrial, and military nation and soon came to be recognized as 
one of the Great Powers. Its military and naval strength was greatly 
underestimated by the democracies until it overran much of China 
in the years following 1937 after having already conquered Man- 
churia and having set up a puppet government in the Japanese Man- 
chukuo in 1931. While peace negotiations were being carried on 
in Washington between Secretary of State Hull and the Japanese 
ambassador and an envoy extraordiinary, a sneak attack was made on 
Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, on December 7, 1941. This brought the 
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United States into the war as a belligerent against the entire Axis, 
in what had now become a global war. 

Simultaneously Japan started a smashing offensive against Wake 
Island, Guam, Midway Islands, and the Philippines— all American 
possessions— and likewise against the colonies of Britain and the Neth- 
erlands in the Southwest Pacific. They conquered in rapid succession 
the chief possessions of our country in the Pacific except Hawaii and 
Midway Islands and overran Malaya including Singapore, the Neth- 
erlands Indies, parts of the British ]^st Indies, and Hong Kong. Aus- 
tralia faced the danger of imminent invasion by the fanatical soldiers 
of Nippon whose successes made them think they were invincible. 
Even India was threatened by Japanese victories in Burma. 

Two weeks after Pearl Harbor the Thai government signed a 
ten-year Treaty of Alliance with Japan agreeing to assist that coun- 
try in the war against the United Nations. Consequently Thailand 
declared war on the United States and Great Britain on January 25, 
1942. 

The Japanese have looked upon themselves as a god-descended 
race and therefore superior to all other races. They have been taught 
that they are destined to rule the world by virtue of their superiority. 
The military clique that has ruled Japan has instilled into the com- 
mon soldier that death for the emperor and the fatherland is glorious. 
Hence the Japanese soldiers endure any hardships, fight with fanati- 
cal zeal, and die rather than surrender. It is a Japanese boast that 
Japan has never lost a war. 

Difference in religious beliefs. Religion does not play the part 
it has in the past in the relations between nations. Yet it is another 
element of similarity or dissimilarity. Certain nations are officially 
or predominantly Roman Catholic Christians, as the so-called Latin 
nations of Europe and America, Austria, and others, who look to 
the Pope as the supreme head of the Church. Other nations are pre- 
dominantly Protestant Christian, such as Great Britain, the United 
States, the Scandinavian countries, and others. There are also the 
Greek Catholic Christian nations, Greece, Rumania, and others. 
Then there are all the nations of the Mohammedan world and Asiatic 
nations that are wholly or in part Buddhist, Shintoist, or Confucianist. 
Despite these differences in beliefs religion does not seem to be a divi- 
sive force in the relations among nations today. 

Language as a potent influence. Language seems to have 
greater binding power among nations than either race or religion. 
Common or kindred languages are more important than race or re- 
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ligion because of the importance of language in intercourse and 
communications. 

The French language. The French language serves to bind to 
France such countries as Belgium, Switzerland, and Luxembourg. 
French is spoken in social, political, and financial circles in Brussels 
and eastern Belgium. It is the tongue of western Switzerland, is 
heard frequently in the capital at Bern, and was used almost exclu- 
sively in Geneva when the League of Nations was in action. French 
long held a supreme place as the language of international intercourse 
and diplomacy. It is also spoken in the French colonies and in the 
Negro republic of Haiti. 

The German language. The German language group is small and 
less important than the French. It includes two countries, Germany 
and Austria (now considered by the Germans as part of Germany) . 
German-speaking emigrants have carried their language to all the 
surrounding countries to which they have migrated and have con- 
tinued to use it in preference to learning the native speech. German 
is predominantly spoken in Switzerland in the cantons that have been 
peopled from the fatherland. 

The English language. The English-language group is far more 
widespread. English is the language of the British Isles, the United 
States, Canada, South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand although 
Gaelic is heard in Ireland, Welsh in Wales, French in Quebec, and 
Dutch in South Africa. In intercourse among nations and in diplo- 
macy English has become a rival of French especially in the Far East 
and with the Spanish-speaking countries of the New World. 

The Spanish language. Spanish is the language of the next largest 
group including as it does Spain and all the republics south of the 
Rio Grande except Haiti and Brazil, where Portuguese is spoken. 

The people of the United States are greatly interested in the 
Spanish-speaking countries to the south for many reasons. They, 
with the nations of North America, constitute the most compact 
group of democracies in the world. These countries have many re- 
sources and raw materials which are vitally needed by us both in 
peacetime and in wartime. They constitute a large potential market 
for most of the products of our factories. They need our capital to 
develop their resources. They need our engineering skill to improve 
or provide better communications and transportation. They offer a 
great field for the development of aviation— a field in which our 
country leads the world. Racial and religious differences between 
our country and these countries are apparently insignificant in our 
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mutual relations. However, the language difference is of consider- 
able importance, but it is one that can be overcome. All our schools 
should have Spanish language classes. There should be a larger ex- 
change of students, especially of college grade, fostered by the re- 
spective governments and our institutions of learning. Prospective 
tourists should be encouraged to study Spanish in preparation for a 
trip to our southern neighbors. Much has been done by our good- 
neighbor policy to. cement the friendship between the United States 
and Mexico and all the states of Central and South America. The 
value of Vice-President Wallace’s recent visit to these Spanish-speak- 
ing countries was greatly increased by his ability to speak in their 
native language to the vast assemblages that greeted him on so many 
occasions. 

Other languages. The- Scandinavian group of nations speak lan- 
guages that differ markedly from the languages already considered 
and from one another so that there is htde binding force in their 
related tongues. 

The five Slavic nations have no common language, which may 
account to a considerable extent for the lack of sympathy and 
friendliness among them. Russia, the largest of the Slav states, has 
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a population that speaks 1 50 languages or dialects and yet this coun- 
try has attained a surprising unity— political, cultural, and industrial- 
in spite of this great diversity of spoken languages. 

No other language groups of importance exist. In fact, there 
seems to be only confusion of tongues, a veritable babel, which leads 
to misunderstandings and antagonisms. 

Wealth and poverty of resources. There are wide differences 
in resources among the various nations. The United States has rich,, 
developed resources of coal, iron ore, and petroleum. Argentina in 
almost the same latitude south of the equator is practically without 
any of these. Chile and Mexico are both rich in mineral resources 
with workable deposits of gold, silver, copper, iron, manganese, salt, 
and sulphur. The former has enormous beds of nitrate; the latter 
has none. Valuable minerals are abundant in Bolivia and Peru, but 
none is found in Arabia. France has much fertile soil while Germany 
is compelled to use fertilizers to enrich its soil to secure adequate pro- 
duction. Paraguay has an abundant rainfall while in Arabia the rain- 
fall is negligible. Egypt is a land of a single river while innumerable 
streams flow from the mountains and lakes of Sweden into the Gulf 
of Bothnia and the Baltic Sea. The cork oak grows in Spain and 
Portugal but in few other places in the world. Carnauba wax is 
* produced nowhere else in the world in commercial quantities but in 
Brazil which therefore has a virtual monopoly of this important 
product. Practically the whole world is now dependent upon Brazil 
and the countries of northern South America for its coffee although 
the coffee plant originated in the Old World. Curiously enough, 
Brazil, the original home of the rubber tree, allowed its monopoly 
in the production of rubber to pass to the East Indies. An infinite 
number of cases could be cited to show how unequally the natural 
resources of the world are divided among the nations. An enormous 
range of climatic conditions makes for differences in health, energy, 
and accomplishments of the peoples inhabiting the earth. 

Differences in forms of government. Among the sovereign 
states of the world there exist various forms of government. They 
differ chiefly in the degrees of freedom allowed to the governed. To 
our way of thinking a democracy offers the greatest freedom to the 
individuals composing it. We live in a democracy. We know no 
other way of life. We take our freedom as something to which we 
have a right and not as something for which we should be especially 
thankful. We can listen to broadcasts at home or to those from 
foreign lands any time we choose. The broadcasters at home are 
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Here citizens of a democracy are voting by secret ballot for candidates of their 
own choosing for public office. This is a privilege and a responsibility not per^ 
mitted under a dictatorship or totalitarian government. 


free to say what they please. If they criticize the Government or 
even the President, they are not imprisoned or put to death. Our 
newspapers are also free. We in the United States guard jealously 
the “freedom of the press.” We believe that our freedom of action 
depends largely upon freedom of the press and freedom of speech. 

We choose the officials who have charge of our government, be 
it city, state, or nation. If we do not approve what they do, we elect 
others to take their places. If a person is accused of wrongdoing, 
he is taken before a court where he has a chance to defend himself 
by presenting his side of the case. Our schools are free to teach 
what the school officials in each town or city believe should be 
taught. We are free to worship as we will. Churches of all denomi- 
nations have equal rights. We love this freedom, this way of life. 
It is because we mean to keep it that we are spending billions to win 
the war. We may be obliged to make great sacrifices before we 
again feel that our freedom is secure. Freedom is obtained with great 
sacrifice and held only by eternal vigilance. 

All the countries south of the United States— Mexico and the 
countries of Central and South America as well as Cuba, Haiti, and 
Dominican Republic in the Caribbean Sea— are democracies whose 
governments are patterned more or less upon our own. Unfortu- 
nately, however, not all the freedoms we enjoy are permitted in some 
of the Latin American countries to the south. 
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Democracies versus dictatorships or totalitarian states. 
We call a country ruled by a dictator a totalitarian state. In such a 
land all authority rests in one person. Those who try to overthrow 
him are either imprisoned or put to death. The people have no voice 
whatever in the government. If the people in a totalitarian state are 
permitted to vote on a question, they know very well how they are 
expected to vote and most of them are afraid to vote in any other 
way. Such a formality is no doubt for the purpose of trying to give 
the impression at home and abroad that the people have some voice 
in the government. 

What we call censorship of the press and radio is very strict. 
Newspapers publish only what the government permits them to print. 
Radio broadcasts include only what the government allows. Citizens 
are forbidden to listen to foreign broadcasts. If they disobey and 
are discovered, they may be fined, imprisoned, or even executed. 

In a totalitarian state there is little or no religious freedom. If 
church services are permitted at all, members of the police force are 
present to see that no criticism is made of the government or of the 
officials. If pastors are thought to be disloyal, they are arrested and 
sent to concentration camps. 

Citizens under a dictator must do the kind of work that is as- 
signed to them. Children are trained not as their parents choose but 
as the State decides. Life is for the State and not for the individual. 

The three Axis countries— Germany, Italy, and Japan— are good 
examples of totalitarian countries or dictatorships. In Germany 
Adolf Hitler dominated the Nazi Party and was supreme ruler. In 
Italy Benito Mussolini through the Fascist Party, which he founded, 
ruled with an iron hand until he was ousted by King Victor Em- 
manuel following the military successes of the United Nations in the 
Mediterranean area. In Japan the military clique is the dictator. In 
Spain with the aid of Hitler and Mussolini, Franco set up a Fascist 
state. 

In Europe before the war there were more states ruled by mon- 
archs than there were democracies or republics. Great Britain although 
it is a monarchy is very democratic as are also the Scandinavian coun- 
tries and the Low Countries— Belgium and the Netherlands, all of 
which except Sweden have been overrun by the armies of Hitler. 
In the countries conquered by the Axis restrictions on the freedom 
of the population are even more rigid than in Germany. Any attempt 
to thwart the will of the conqueror is put down ruthlessly. Those 
considered likely to oppose the new rule are put in concentration 
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camps and kept there. When the German army enters a country 
over which it has gained control, food, clothing, machinery, and 
stocks of gqods in the stores in large quantities are transported to 
Germany. German marks are substituted for the money of the 
country in such a ratio that goods sold bring only a small part of 
their real value. Men of the countries overrun by Germany are sent 
to Germany and forced to work in fields and factories. Hitler has 
declared it to be his intention to reduce the inhabitants of conquered 
territories to a condition similar to that of slavery. The rewards of 
their labor is to be mainly for the benefit of their masters, the Ger- 
mans. Because of German rule and because all ordinary business 
is necessarily reduced almost to a standstill, there is much suffering 
in many of the occupied countries. Britain does not permit supplies 
to enter the conquered countries from overseas because the British 
government believes these goods will be forwarded to Germany and 
will thus be used to strengthen the enemy. Thus the people in the 
conquered countries suffer in two ways— from want of the actual 
necessities of fife and quite as much from loss of the liberties which 
they have always enjoyed. 

Aftermath of a global war. With such widespread differences 
among the nations as have been noted the paramount questions arise: 
Can a global peace be achieved.^ Will it be a lasting peace.^ Will it 
be an interlude in the preparation for a new war? No one knows 
the answer to these questions. A great deal will depend upon the 
attitude of those who sit around the table at the peace conference. 
If the framers of the peace abide by the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter promulgated August 14, 1941, and indorsed by the United 
Nations January i, 1942, and if they profit by the mistakes made in 
the peace treaty following World War I, there is hope that a just and 
lasting peace may be achieved. 

Guides to Study 

1. In what ways do peoples differ? What agencies tend to make them 
unlike? What factors tend to unify people? What will be the effect of mod- 
ern communication and air transport on world unity? 

2 - Why are there few sovereign states in Africa? 

3. Why do you think Europe has been divided into many countries? After 
the war would it be well to have the old boundaries restored? Why? 

4. What are the different types of boundaries which separate countries? 
What do we mean when we say that boundaries are man-made? How were 
European boundary lines drawn after World War I? 

5. What countries are included under the term Latin Nations? Why? 
What is the difference between race and nationality? 
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6. What countries are in the Anglo-Saxon and Teutonic groups? 

7. What countries are included in the Slavic group? The Semitic na- 
tions? The Mongoi-Malay nations? 

8. What proof is there that Japan more than any other Eastern nation 
has been influenced by contact with Western civilization? How may the 
accomplishments of the Japanese in peace and in war be explained? 

g. How are the Japanese treating other nations of the Mongol-Malay 
group? 

10. Is race, language, or religion of greatest importance in leading to alli- 
ances between peoples and countries? 

11. Shotv that differences in languages tend to separate peoples. What 
languages are commonly used in international conferences? Why? What one 
language would serve you best in Europe? In South America? 

12. What are our relations with the people of Latin American countries? 

13. Show that nations differ greatly in their natural resources. Of what 
importance is this difference? 

14. What does it matter whether a country has a democratic form of gov- 
ernment or is controlled by a dictator? 

15. What determines the kind of government which a particular people 
may have? Do you believe a people may have a kind of government in which 
they do not believe or which they do not want? 

16. Can a country having a king or queen at the head of its government 
still be a democracy? Why? 

17. What changes have taken place in the countries overrun by Germany? 

18- Why has the United States more than any other country been a great 

melting pot for the people of ail nations? 

Topics for Class Discussion 

1. The unity and diversity of nations. 

2. Factors affecting the progress of a country. 

3. Why the peoples of the world are divided into nations. 

4. Influences which tend to bring nations closer together. 

5. How the people of the Far East differ from those of the West. 

6. The relative importance of size, natural resources, and the character 
of the people themselves. 

7. Kinds of boundaries. Their significance. 

8. How national boundaries should be determined. 

9. Democracies versus dictatorships. 

10. Effects of w^ar on social and economic progress, 

11. Greater freedom brings greater responsibilities. 

Work to Be Done 

1. List the countries of each continent. Make two lists for each con- 
tinent. In the column on the left write the names of those countries which 
you think are influential in world affairs. On the right those not very in- 
fluential. Give reasons for choice. 

2. On an outline map of the world color in red the chief parts of the 
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British Empire. Color in green the chief possessions of Erance. Indicate also 
the possessions held by the Netherlands, Belgium, and other countries. 

3. By what, means are colonial possessions obtained? Of what value are 
they to the mother country? 

4. Study a map of Europe as it was before World War I. Another show- 
ing boundaries after World War L Note the important differences. Study 
a map of Europe showing the parts of Europe overrun by Germany. How do 
you think the boundaries should be drawn after Germany is defeated? 

5. Appoint a committee to study and report to the class on the following 
topics: censorship; the Atlantic Charter; how a monarchy is governed, a 
democracy, a totalitarian state. 

6. How may lack of unity of thought and purpose within a nation lead to 
its downfall? Give illustrations if you can. 

2. THE BEGINNINGS OF WORLD WAR II 

The rise o£ Hitler. For a time following the first World War 
Germany was governed under a constitution resembling that of the 
United States. But the pressing economic problems resulting from 
the war and the new adjustments made necessary by new world rela- 
tions could not be met speedily by a people inexperienced in self- 
government. Economic, financial, and political problems brought 
confusion, great dissatisfaction, and unrest. Experts from the United 
States were sent to Germany to help the country map out a plan of 
action and find ways to meet its obligations to other countries. 
None of these plans was successful. 

The unsettled conditions led the people to look for relief from 
their troubles from whatever source that relief might come. Adolf 
Hitler, a native of Austria, by promising to cure all their economic 
and political ills was successful in a comparatively short time in hav- 
ing all the powers of government placed in his hands. Under his rule 
the people have absolutely no part in government; they have been 
told how their religious services must be conducted; their business 
is directed by the State; and their property may be used as the leader, 
or Fuehrer, directs. 

One of the avowed aims of the government is to keep the German 
race pure and united. This aim has led to a return to German 
paganism and the adoption of a plan to exclude eventually all other 
races from German territory. The carrying out of this plan has led 
to wholesale massacring of Jewish people, to persecution of others 
of that faith, and to the confiscation of their property. 

Invasion begins. The great need of raw materials and of money 
to finance the government led to the invasion and annexation of 
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Hitler’s first aggressive act was to add Austria to the German Reich in March, 
19313. The next blow fell on Czechoslovakia which was compelled in September, 1938, 
to cede territory, the Sudeten Lands, to Germany and oiher areas to Poland and 
Hungary. 


Austria and the Sudeten Lands of Czechoslovakia. These regions 
to be sure were occupied very largely by people of German blood, 
but they had submitted willingly to the rule of their own countries 
until aroused by German propaganda. The unrest in Austria and 
the Sudeten Lands increased and the demands of Germany for the 
annexation to that country of those areas became more and more 
insistent. The invasion of Austria by German troops met with no 
armed opposition by that country, and Austria became a part of the 
German Reich. To avoid war Czechoslovakia was obliged to cede 
considerable areas of its territory to Germany. These transfers of 
territory were made when Czechoslovakia found that it could not 
count on the support of Great Britain and France, although France 
and Russia were obligated to aid Czechoslovakia in case of invasion. 
Russia, however, was not obliged to help Czechoslovakia unless 
France did. 

The acts of the German government toward other races, toward 
its weaker neighbors, and toward democratic government at home 
and abroad finally led to war between Germany and those countries, 
including our own, in which self-government is regarded as a sacred 
right. 

The Europe of World War II. All through what we thought 
were Europe’s peaceful 1930’s, feverish preparations for war were 
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Photo by Dover from Black Star 


A German munitions factory. Heavy field guns are made here. The Germans under 

the domination of war-mad Hitler prepared ten years for world conquest. 

being made at a rate of which we little dreamed. Germany under 
the domination of war-mad Adolf Hitler was arming for world con- 
quest. Italy, misguided by Mussolini, was arming to increase its lim- 
ited and poor colonial possessions and by means of threats to gain 
concessions from France and Britain either for more territory or for 
greater control of the Mediterranean and the Suez Canal. To the 
East, Russia, no doubt better informed than others as to Hitler’s 
designs and alarmed as to the possible results, was establishing great 
arms and munitions factories beyond the Urals where they would 
be safer from attacks from the west. 

In the meantime Japan, later to become an ally of Germany and 
Italy, with shipload after shipload of scrap iron from the United 
States was arming itself for war as rapidly as was Germany. This 
accumulated armament, together with great quantities of gasoline 
from our own wells, was being stored against the time when Japan 
would deem it wise to strike against anyone, especially the United 
States, who dared to stand in the way of its ambitious program to 
bring all of southeastern Asia under its dominion. 

The countries overrun. In 1939 the Germans had taken over 
the Sudeten Lands of Czechoslovakia and German armored divisions 
had rolled into Austria and brought that country under the control 
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of the Reich. After that nearly all continetal Europe was brought 
under German control or German influence. The countries brought 
under German domination were as follows: Austria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, Denmark, Norway, the Netherlands, Belgium, France, 
Rumania, Hungary, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Greece, and a consider- 
able section of western Russia (including Latvia, Lithuania, and 
Estonia) and of southwestern Russia. Other countries not occupied 
but not strong enough to oppose the German will are Sweden, 
Switzerland, Spain, and Portugal. Even Italy, while allied with 
Germany, showed itself so weak as to be unable to conquer Greece 
without German support. After Mussolini’s failure to conquer 
Greece, he was obliged to call into Italy the Gestapo, or German 
military police, to help suppress the many conspiracies to unseat him. 

Hitler’s success in conquering so large a part of Europe lay in 
the fact that he was able to work his will on the countries one by 
one. As one country was attacked or threatened, the others remained 
passive hoping that they would be lucky enough to escape the Ger- 
man scourge. When England entered the war with the German 
attack on Poland, the British almost begged the then neutral countries 
to join Hitler’s enemies and thus present a strong united front. Be- 
cause they would not take this courageous step, they were overrun 
one by one in the order given. Thus in each instance Hitler had 
only a weak country to deal with. Furthermore, each country added 
its resources to Hitler’s strength— food, arms, industrial plants, oil, 
coal, iron, ports for ships, and bases for attacks on England or Russia. 
By their hesitation these smaller and weaker countries played into 
Hitler’s hands and made his first overwhelming successes possible. 

Various means have been used to bring all these countries under 
German domination. On the whole, up to the time of the invasion 
of Russia, there had been little fighting. In some countries, as in 
Austria, there were many Germans who for years had worked for 
annexation to the Reich. To all countries German agents had been 
sent to stir up strife and to make difficult united opposition to inva- 
sion. These agents, known as fifth columnists, obtained all the infor- 
mation possible and, when invasion came, did much to make the 
final attack a success. 

. Again, Germany was prepared for war on a scale almost un- 
dreamed of. For eight years practically all the resources and the 
manpower of the country had been devoted to the manufacture of 
the implements of war and to the training of men in the use of air- 
planes, tanks, parachutes, and submarines. So great were the sacri- 
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fices demanded of the German people in the long preparation for 
the conflict that the leaders told them that it was a choice between 
“guns and butter.” Large supplies of gasoline, raw materials, muni- 
tions of all kinds, and food supplies were stored for use when 
hostilities started. 

One of the phases of German warfare responsible perhaps more 
than any other for their military successes was the Blitzkrieg (light- 
ning war) , a sudden and violent drive with tanks tJorough the enemy’s 
lin e and a blistering attack with airplanes behind the enemy’s line. 
At the same time hundreds, if not thousands, of German soldiers 
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often in the uniform of their enemy were dropped from parachutes 
within enemy territory where, they did much to prepare the way 
for the invading armies. 

Not a few of the invaded countries hastened to come to terms 
when only a show of German force had been made. Country after 
country was brought within the sphere of German influence or under 
German domination without the firing of a single shot. Others 
signed treaties by which they bound themselves not to take sides 
against Germany. 

A world menace. In view of the rapid advance made by the 
Axis Powers, especially Germany, the rest of the world had come to 
look upon the ambitions of the Berlin-Rome-Tokyo Axis as a real 
threat to foreign trade, to ownership of territory and resources, and 
even to political and religious freedom. Germany’s greatest ambition 
is no doubt the defeat of Britain. With such defeat there would 
certainly follow German control of British colonies. Some of these 
colonies are neighbors to the Americas, and Axis claims would conflict 
with our Monroe Doctrine. 

The British blockade. One of the methods employed by Britain 
—and by France before the defeat of that country— was to prevent 
in so far as possible any trade between Germany and other countries. 
Since Britain could not prevent German trade by overland routes, 
it made use of its large navy to prevent nearly all German trade by 
sea. One by one as countries bordering the Atlantic were overcome 
by Germany, their ports were also blockaded by Britain. The study 
of European countries today consists quite largely in trying to un- 
derstand the conditions in those countries resulting from German 
domination together with the hardships resulting from the British 
blockade. 

Russia attacked. On June 22, 1941, Germany attacked Russia. 
Previous to this time Germany and Russia had apparently been on 
very friendly terms. Representatives from Russia had visited the 
German capital and representatives from Germany had visited the 
Russian capital. Reports of understandings between the two coun- 
tries gave the impression that Germany had nothing to fear from 
Russia and caused the rest of the world to fear tha;t Stalin might even 
come to Hitler’s aid. On the Russian side such understandings gave 
Russia time to prepare for the conflict which Stalin knew was bound 
to come. Such a delay proved to be a great boon to Russia. It 
enabled that country to resist German invasion as few people thought 
possible. Indeed Hitler himself has declared that the Germans were 
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unaware of the extensive preparations which Russia had made in 
anticipation of just such an attack. 

The Allies and the Axis Powers. England declared war on 
Germany when Poland was attacked in September, 1939. France 
soon joined England. The countries fighting Germany and Italy are 
commonly known as the Allies. Italy remained neutral until the fall 
of France was clearly evident; then it entered the war on the side of 
Germany. From the beginning of hostilities the interests, of Japan 
have coincided with those of Germany and Italy. These three were 
known as the Axis Poivers. The group was usually referred to as 
the Berlin-Rome-T okyo Axis. 

These three countries which sought to extend their territories and 
their hold on world resources and world trade are often referred to as 
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have-not nations as compared with the United States, Britain, France, 
and Russia which possess much greater resources and in the case of 
Britain and France many colonies scattered over the world. 

Guides to Study 

1. Why was a democratic form of government not successful in Germany 
following World War I? 

2. Describe the government set up by Hitler. Why did Hitler under- 
take the invasion of other countries? 

3. What preparations for World War II were made by the Axis Powers? 
Why did they expect to gain by the use of force? 

4. What countries were brought either wholly or in part under German 
control? How was Hitler able to gain control of those countries with so little 
fighting? 

5. Why do the democracies look upon the Axis Powers as a world menace? 

6. What was the purpose of the British blockade? 

7. What had Hitler to gain by attacking Russia? What resources does 
Russia possess that would be of value to Germany? 

8. When did Britain enter the war? What event brought the United 
States into the war? 

9. Why are dictatorships greater sources of danger to the peace and well- 
being of the world than are democracies? 

10. How has geographic position helped Germany carry out its program 
of aggression? Compare its location with that of its former ally, Italy. 

11. How" does the annexation of territory increase the manufacturing pos- 
sibilities of a country? Illustrate by means of Germany; Japan. 

Topics for Class Discussion 

1. Germany under Hitler. 

2. The overrun countries under Hitler. 

3. The free countries of Europe, that is, those not under German control. 

4. Europe after World War I. 

5. Italy's aims and its part in the war. 

6. What Japan has accomplished. 

7. The advantage of the Axis Powers in working together. 

8. Countries opposing the Axis Powers. 

9. The most important factors that make a nation strong, 

10. A nation that desires peace should have considerable military strength. 

Work to Be Done 

1. Turn to the units of this text on Europe and learn what resources 
and advantages Hitler has gained by occupying the conquered countries of 
that continent. 

2. Make a study of the resources of Italy and find out why it was of so 
little use to the Axis. 

3. Compare the colonial possessions and resources of the have nations 
with those of the hay e-no t nations. 



PART TWO. THE UNITED STATES 
IN A GLOBAL WAR 



The agricultural and grazing regions of the United States. What does the map 
tell of the climates of the different sections of the country? 


UNIT VII . THE ECONOMIC STRENGTH OF OUR 

COUNTRY 

1 . PLACE OF THE UNITED STATES IN THE WAR 

Place among the nations. The United States holds the leading 
position among the United Nations. All the others look to the 
United States for leadership and assistance against the attacks and 
threats of aggressors now and in the future. The leading industrial 
and military position which the United States occupies among the 
United Nations places upon us grave responsibilities. 

World relations. Notwithstanding our supposed separation from 
the Old World our interests extend to every corner of the globe. In 
times of peace there is no other country with which we do not trade. 
Furthermore, American citizens had funds invested in all leading 
producing and consuming areas. Manufacturers of automobiles, farm 
machinery, sewing machines, office equipment, and oil companies had 
offices in nearly all countries. Railroads, mines, and plantations in 
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DECLARATION BY UNITED NATIONS 
A Joint Declaration by the United States of America, 
THE United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
China, Australia, Belgiual, Canada, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Dominican Republic, El Salvador, 
Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, India, Luxem- 
bourg, Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Nor- 
way, Panama, Poland, South Africa, Yugoslavia. 

The Governments signatory hereto. 

Having subscribed to a common program of purposes 
and principles embodied in the Joint Declaration of the 
President of the United States of America and the Prime 
Minister of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Nortliern Ireland dated August 14, 1941, known as the At- 
lantic Charter, 

Being convinced that complete victory over their ene- 
mies is essential to defend life, liberty, independence and 
religious freedom, and to preserve human rights and justice 
in their own lands as well as in other lands, and that they 
are now engaged in a common struggle against savage and 
brutal forces seeking to subjugate the world. Declare: 

(1) Each Government pledges itself to employ its full 
resources, military or economic, against those members of 
the Tripartite Pact and its adherents with which such gov- 
ernment is at war. 

(2) Each Government pledges itself to cooperate with 
the Governments signatory hereto and not to make a sepa- 
rate armistice or peace with the enemies. 

The foregoing declaration may be adhered to by other 
nations which are, or which may be, rendering material as- 
sistance and contributions in the struggle for victory over 
Hitlerism. 

Done at Washington, 

January First, 1942. 

(Here follow the signatures of the President of the United 
States, the British Prime Minister, the Soviet Ambassador, 
the Chinese Foreign Minister, and the representatives of the 
other nations set forth above.) 
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HOW MUCH STEEL CAN WE PRODUCE? 




REST 

OF WORLD 


Eoch ladle represents 10 million ton« of ingot capacity 

Pictograph Corporation for ^*The New York Times** 

This diagram shows the quantity of steel the United States can produce as com- 
pared with other countries. Our ability to produce steel is one of the chief reasons 
for our prosperity in peace and for our strength in times of war. 



all the continents were owned and operated by Americans. In 
addition to these, purchasing agents for American companies were 
widely scattered throughout the world. 

Beginning with the Spanish- American War, our world-wide in- 
terests increased. About that time we acquired the Hawaiian Islands, 
the Philippines, and Puerto Rico. Hawaii voluntarily joined the 
United States in 1898, arid the Philippines and Puerto Rico were 
surrendered by Spain. Possession of a number of small islands in the 
Pacific added to our interest in that par»t of the world. 
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Courtesy Chrysler Corporation^ 


Lowering a massive five- ton ^rret and heavy gun on an M-4 tank in a Detroit 
tank arsenaL This is one of the last operations in the construction of a tank. 

Our economic strength. The United States holds a place of 
great influence in world affairs because of its economic strength. It 
stands among the very first in the extent of agricultural lands pro- 
ducing wheat, com, cotton, and meats. Its reserves and annual pro- 
duction of coal and iron are greater than those of any other country. 
Its forest reserves are still large although they are being rapidly 
reduced. The fisheries of ail the coasts and of the Great Lakes make 
a most valuable addition to its food supply. 

Not only has our country this great wealth of resources, but what 
is of equal importance, aU these resources have been well developed. 
Agricultural machines have been invented to cultivate our lands ex- 
tensively and in some parts of the country very intensively. In no 
other country have inventions and improvements in the processes of 
mining and manufacturing been so numerous as in the United States. 
By means of the assembly line, developed in this country, in times 
of peace we turn out automobiles, tracks, tractors, and machines of 
all lands at a rate almost unbelievable. With the coming of lend- 
lease and the attack on Pearl Harbor, all the great manufacturing 
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Courtesy Bethlehem Steel Co. 


The United States shipyards are turning out on the average six of these mer- 
chant ships every day. The shape of the hull shows that the ship is built not for 
speed but to carry large cargoes. Such ships in convoy are carrying supplies to our 
men in the service, lend-lease goods to our allies, and food to the people freed from 
German control. This ship is being launched at Sparrows Point near Baltimore. 

plants of the country were in an incredibly short time turned over 
to the making of planes, tanks, jeeps, guns, and ammunition. At an 
equal rate our shipyards were enlarged and speeded up to turn out 
merchant ships and naval vessels of all kinds. 

Military strength. In times of peace our armed forces, as com- 
pared with those of other great powers had been very small indeed. 
We felt that we had the Atlantic on the east, the Pacific on the west, 
and neighboring countries from whom we had nothing to fear on 
the north and the south. Therefore, under normal conditions we 
had little need of large armaments. But times of peace can change 
rather suddenly to times of war. It takes many months to build 
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factories for planes, guns, tanks, and munitions and shipyards for 
millions of tons of shipping, and to select a large number of men and 
tr ain and equip them for actual warfare. It is here again, however, 
that our economic strength comes to our aid. Our manufacturing 
plants, our railroads, our communication lines, and our agricultural 
and forest resources are adapted in a short time to the equipment and 
transportation of large numbers of service men on the land, on the 
seas, and in the air. 

Naval strength. Because our need of defense has supposedly been 
largely along our coasts, we have maintained a fleet of naval vessels 
comparable to those of the strongest powers. By means of ships and 
aircraft we felt we could defend our own shores and at the same time 
defend our possessions. But this proved to be an error. In case of 
war far from our own shores merchant ships are necessary to trans- 
port troops, provisions, and equipment to the theater of war. For 
many years our merchant fleet had not been large. During World 
War I we were largely dependent upon Britain for carrying men and 
supplies. Our great resources and highly developed industries make 
it possible, however, to enlarge our shipyards and build both merchant 
and naval vessels in large numbers. We have been fortunate indeed 
in the present war to have allies much better prepared than ourselves 
who were able to ward off the enemy while we were recruiting an 
army and streamlining our industries. It was well too that our 
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allies for many months had been purchasing arms and ammunition 
from our manufacturing plants, thus turning their facilities away 
from peacetime needs and toward those of war. Our lend-lease 
agreement with our allies whereby we arranged to supply them with 
arms and ammunition also prepared our manufacturing plants for 
active participation in the conflict. 

Thus we see that our might as a fighting nation, except for the 
strength of our navy, lay dormant until we were aroused by attack. 
Our country has no desire to acquire or control new territory. For 
this reason there must arise a pressing need for defense to bring forth 
its full fighting strength. 

Air strength. Our air strength is, of course, a military secret. 
We know that wherever our fighting men are, they have fighter and 
bomber planes to use offensively and defensively. Our automobile 
factories have been expanded to produce an ever-increasing volume 
of air strength. General Marshall reported that we had sent 3000 
planes to our ally Russia. No doubt thousands of Liberators and 
Flying Fortresses are based in Britain for the almost daily bombing 
of German military targets and similar bombings have taken place 
ifrom airfields in Italy which are now in the hands of the Allies and 
are well located for attacking southern Germany. 

Guides to Study 

1. Why do other nations look to the United States for leadership? 

2. As a leader what responsibilities fall to us? 

3. In what ways are we related to other nations? 

4. What factors help to make us strong? 

5. What has been true of our military strength? 

6. Why is our air strength a military secret? 

Topics for Class Discussion 

1. How aviation has served to set all the world's problems on our 
own back doorstep. How far away are the diseases of the Orient as measured 
in flying time? 

2. The Atlantic Charter and its purposes. 


Work to Be Done 

1. Learn what nations are now either members of the United Nations or 
are associated with them. 

2. Which ones were not original signers of the agreement? 

3. Learn all you can of the Moscow agreement, the participating countries, 
and their representatives. 
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Photo by James Sawders 


Open-pit iron mines in Michigan. Nature has been very generous in providing 
our country with great deposits of iron ore, many of them near the surface where 
the ore can be easily removed with steam shovels. 


The basis of our national wealth. Our country started from 
very small beginnings. Its area gradually increased from a narrow 
strip along the Atlantic Coast to its present size. The people pushed 
farther and farther west till all unknown lands were explored and 
their resources discovered. Farm lands were cultivated, mines were 
opened, and forests were invaded. Great industries were established, 
transportation lines were laid, and great cities were built. The 
growth of the country has been truly marvelous. Our people were 
fortunate in possessing a land whose vast wealth of resources plus 
the initiative of a free people under a democratic government has 
made possible the development of a great country. 

Advantages for Commercial Development 

A healthful and invigorating climate. Climate is one of the 
most important factors in man’s environment. The tropics are too 
hot and the polar areas are too cold for the best development of 
man’s activities. Desert areas furnish almost no raw materials and 
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Courtesy Caterpillar Tractor Company 


Irrigating a grove of orange trees in Southern California. In this region rain 
falls only in the winter; for this reason irrigation is necessary. The water comes 
irora mountains where often the source is the melting of snow which fell the pre- 
ceding winter. 


few if any products to support human life. Regions of excessive 
rainfall are often unhealthful. The continental United States offers 
climate of great variety, but a variety without great extremes. In 
the northernmost section, as in Minnesota or New England, the cold 
is sufficient t,o keep the ground frozen throughout the winter. In 
the southern section, as in lower Florida and southern California, 
the winters are without frost. In the eastern section of our country 
the rainfall is sufficient for the growth of crops that support the 
life of man and domestic animals. West of the hundredth meridian 
and east of the Sierra Nevada and Cascade Ranges the rainfall is so 
scant that the farmer must depend either upon irrigation or upon 
dry farming. Irrigation is extensively used in parts of California, but 
much of the Pacific Coast has an abundant rainfall. This variation 
in temperature, length of growing season, and rainfall accounts for 
the diversity of plant and animal life, in the various sections and 
likewise explains the difference in occupations, industries, and com- 
mercial activities. 

Training our soldiers for a global 'war. Our service men must 
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Signal Corps Phota 

Shelters for American troops in Iceland 

fight in the steaming jungles of the Southwest Pacific, on the desert 
sands of North Africa, and in the ice and snow of the Aleutians or 
the winter climates of Alaska and Iceland. Fortunately we have in 
our country all types of climate for training our men for whatever 
part of the world they may be sent to. In Louisiana and Mississippi 
they train for tropical jungles; in the deserts of Arizona and New 
Mexico for the heat and aridity of the Sahara; in the northern 
Rockies at all seasons there is snow for training ski troops and inci- 
dentally rugged mountain heights on which they prepare for scaling 
vertical cliffs, such as were found in Tunisia. The hot summers of 
our Southern States and the cold of our northern winters offer oppor- 
tunities for the service man to adapt himself to many of the extremes 
of latitude and altitude to which he may be subjected. 

A country of great size. Our country, roughly rectangular in 
shape, extends from east to west for a distance of about 3000 miles 
and from north to south for a distance of about 1500 miles. From 
this area could be carved forty-five states the size of New England 
with enough left over for an additional Maine and Connecticut. It 
is more than three times as larre as it was when the original thirteen 
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Courtesy Caterpillar Tractor Company 


A large potato field in Colorado. Digging potatoes by machine makes possible 
the^ cultivation of the large acreages that are devoted to this popular product. 
Maine leads all other states in the production of potatoes. Other states having high 
yields are New York, Idaho, and Pennsylvania. 

states established our government. The population today is more 
than thirty times as great as it was when the first census was taken 
in 1790. 

Our favorable location. The narrow Atlantic lies between our 
eastern seaboard and western Europe which in peacetime is the best 
commercial market in the world. The interchange of products— agri- 
cultural, mineral, and industrial— between eastern United States and 
western Europe employs normally millions of workers in production, 
distribution, and transportation of these commodities. That inter- 
change furnished a large part of the revenue formerly enjoyed by our 
railroads and other forms of land transportation and by our steam- 
ships. The Pacific lies between our western coast and Asia where 
there are large opportunities for the development of commerce such 
as our Atlantic Coast enjoys. On both coasts fine harbors furnish safe 
anchorage for ships and abundant facilities for loading and unloading 
cargoes. 

Wealth of productive land. The American farmer has been 
abundantly blessed in having rich virgin soil on which to produce 
crops to sustain himself and to sell for the support of our industrial 
population. In various sections of the country the soil and the 
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climate are adapted to the 
production of most of the 
products that are grown 
anywhere else in the world 
with the exception of a 
few plants that grow only 
in the tropics. Most of the 
farms are on level or slight- 
ly rolling land and are so 
extensive as to permit the 
use of modem agricultural 
power - drawn machinery. 
Thus the quantity of pro- 
duction per man is greatly 
increased. This is in strik- 
ing contrast to the small 
farms of western and 
southern Europe and of 
eastern Asia where a very 
large part of the farm 
work is done by hand. 

Abundant mineral 



wealth. Our country 

ranks first among the nations in the production of many of the most 
useful minerals, such as coal, iron, copper, and petroleum. All these 
are essential to an industrial nation, and it is a great advantage to have 
access to large deposits of these minerals instead of having to import 
them from other countries. Much of the unrest in the world is due 
to the unequal distribution of these necessary raw materials. The 
countries that do not have them covet lands in which they may be 
produced. Before World War II our production of pig iron was 
more than one third as much as the combined production of four of 
the large-producing countries of Europe; namely, Germany, Russia, 
Great Britain, and France. For many years our production of copper 
was greater than the combined production of all other producing 
countries in the world. However, owing to increased production 
elsewhere in very recent years, the United States is now producing 
only about one third of the annual production of this metal. Our 
production of petroleum is about 60 per cent of the total produced 
by all countries. Our petroleum reserves are greater than the known 
reserves of the rest of the world. 
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Courtesy Caterpillar Tractor Company 


A lumber camp in California. The foundation of the roads and railroads is 
quickly and easily prepared with the use of Diesel tractors. Note the long trunks 
of the trees without branches which serve to make excellent lumber. 

Our forest resources. When the white man came to this conn- 

4 

try, he found great forests of hard and soft woods from what is now 
Maine south along the entire eastern section of this land and through- 
out what we now call our Southern States. These forests have been 
cut down to make way for farms and to produce lumber for build- 
ing, and many of them too have been destroyed by fires. Up to a 
generation ago few people realized that we would eventually be 
faced by a shortage of lumber or that its price would be greatly 
increased by' the distance that it would have to be hauled as the 
eastern forests were destroyed. While our Southern States are still 
abundantly supplied with timber, a large part of the lumber that we 
need must be shipped from our western forests. Only comparatively 
recently have the people realized how destructively our forests have 
been treated and how necessary conservation of this gift of nature 
must become. The Government and lumber-producing companies 
are devoting great sums of money to reforestation of cut-over or 
burnt-over lands. 

Abundant power resources. Coal, petroleum, and water power 
have all contributed enormously to American industrial development. 
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The United States has spent enormous sums of money in developing 
our water-power resources, combining with their development flood 
control, the conservation of soil, irrigation, and the navigation of 
inland waterways. Improved methods of using coal and petroleum 
in the production of power have made possible conservation of these 
two important but diminishing resources. Without the energy 
developed from these three sources— coal, petroleum, and water 
power— our country would never have become a leader as an indus- 
trial nation. 


Natural Regions and Their Resources 

The United States consists of five great natural regions as deter- 
mined by relief, or the elevation, of the surface of the land areas. 
Each one of these divisions is characterized by products and occupa- 
tions which are largely determined by the nature of the region. 
These five areas are; (i) the Atlantic and Gulf Coastal Plain; (2) 
the Appalacliian Highland; (3) the Interior Plains; (4) the Rocky 
Mountains and Intermontane Plateaus; and (5) the Pacific Highlands 
and Lowlands. 

The Atlantic and Gulf Coastal Plain. From the map (p. 169) 
note how extensive this region is. Its area is about one tenth of that 
of the entire country. It is extremely narrow in the north and grad- 
ually expands as it extends southward until it includes the entire 
state of Florida and the southern part of the states directly north of 
Florida; then it swings northward to include western Kentucky and 
Tennessee and a large part of the drainage area of the lower Missis- 
sippi, as well as the lower courses of the Texas rivers that flow 
southeastward to the Gulf. This Coastal Plain was once submerged 
and a great part of it today is characterized by sandy soil. Such soil 
is not naturally of high fertihty but can be made highly productive 
by the use of fertilizers. Since it was once the floor of the ocean, 
there are few elevations. It is easy to build highways through it, 
and the farmers can make large use of agricultural machinery. In 
certain sections of it there are swamps, but much of this swampland 
has been drained and turned into large acreages of fertile farm lands. 
In the northern area, especially on Long Island, in New Jersey, and 
farther south, truck gardening is the important occupation of the 
farmer. By use of fertilizers two crops or more a year are often 
secured from the same land and proximity to the great industrial 
centers affords a market for all the foodstuffs that can be produced. 
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Photo by James Saivdcrs 


A wayside stand in New Jersey on a main highway. When motorists are free 
to drive when and where they please, they are excellent customers for outdoor 
markets like this. 

From these truck gardens hundreds of carloads and truckloads of 
vegetables are brought into New York and other cities of the metro- 
politan area to feed the workers in the offices, stores, and factories of 
this section with its dense population. Farther south in Virginia and 
North Carolina truck gardening is less important, but large crops 
of fruits, cereals, and peanuts, as well as tobacco, are grown. The 
great cotton crop of our Southern States is produced largely on the 
Coastal Plain. The rice fields of Texas, Louisiana, and Arkansas are 
entirely in this region as are the sugar-cane plantations of Louisiana. 
All the oranges, grapefruits, and other fruits and vegetables of Florida 
are products of this region. In the Lower Rio Grande Valley of 
Texas a great citrus-fruit and vegetable industry has grown up. By 
means of rapid transportation fruits and vegetables reach the cities 
of the North and the East only a few hours after they are taken 
from the truck garden, field, orchard, or grove, and as a result these 
necessary foods can be found in the city markets the year around. 
In certain sections of the Coastal Plain the soil is particularly adapted 
to the growth of pine trees, which are valuable for lumber, paper, 
and naval stores. In swamp areas the cypress tree grows luxuriantly 
and from it are sawed millions of feet of choice lumber annually. 





Photo by James Sawders 


Spraying orange trees in central Florida to prevent rust. Raising fruit means 
more than simply picking it from the trees. The grower must care for the trees 
several years before they are large enough to bear fruit. Then he must guard against 
plant diseases, insects, and frosts. 

Other useful and valuable soft and hard woods also are found in 
forested areas. 

In the Gulf Coastal Plain are mineral deposits of great value. 
A very important and cheap fertilizer is obtained from the phos- 
phate rock which is abundant in Florida. Huge beds of Sulphur are 
found in Texas and Louisiana. Great underground reservoirs of oil 
exist in Texas, Louisiana, and Arkansas, and the rich flow from these 
pools is largely responsible for our country’s being the world’s lead- 
ing producer of petroleum and petroleum products. 

The Appalachian Highland. West of the Atlantic Coastal Plain 
is a hill country, the eastern part of which was once a high and 
rugged mountam region. It extends from New York State to Ala- 
bama. This highland region is made up of three distinct parts: (i) 
the Piedmont Plateau on the east; (2) the Appalacliian Plateaus on 
the west; (3) the Great Valley and the Blue Ridge in between. The 
Great Valley is also known as the Appalachian Ridge and Valley 
Region. 

The Piedmont. This plateau lies between the Coastal Plain and 
the Blue Ridge. The soil is deep and rich and the surface fairly 
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Photo by James Sawders 

Cutting tobacco in the Piedmont section of Virginia. The drying sheds are seen in 

the background. 


level. On account of its favorable climate it is a noted agricultural 
area and productive of many kinds of crops. In the north apples, 
tobacco, and dairy products are abundantly produced. Much wheat 
and corn are also grown. In the southern part cotton is the impor- 
tant crop. 

The Fall Line. Just west of the Coastal Plain soil and surface 
changes become noticeable. Here the streams pass from the sedi- 
mentary rocks of the old mountains to the softer clays and sands of 
the Coastal Plain. The rivers flowing from the Piedmont have car- 
ried away the soft materials and have deposited them as clay or sand 
on the level surface of the plain or have carried them into the ocean. 
Because the underlying structure is -rock, falls have been developed 
along the contact between the Piedmont and the Coastal Plain. 
These falls mark the head of navigation on the rivers and furnish 
water power that is being used in factories located in the cities that 
have grown up along the Fall Line. Trace the Fall Line on the 
map (FI. 2),* and you will find such cities located there as Richmond 
in Virginia, Raleigh in North Carolina, Columbia in South Carolina, 
and Augusta and Macon in Georgia. Such falls are not confined to 
the Fall Line but may be found throughout the Piedmont section, 
affording many sites for the development of water power. This 

* PL 2 refers to the second colored map in the Appendix. 
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Photo from Keystone View Co* 

The coal pier of the Norfolk and Western Railroad at Norfolk, Virginia 


accounts for the location of many of the cotton mills and other in- 
dustries that are found in the Piedmont. 

The Appalachian Plateaus. In the western part of the Appalach- 
ian Highland are the Appalachian Plateaus including Allegheny and 
Cumberland Plateaus. The plateau section includes the Catskills in 
New York and extends southward to northern Alabama. In this 
region are vast deposits of bituminous coal, especially in western 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, eastern Kentucky, and eastern Ohio. 
Iron ore, petroleum, and natural gas occur in limited quantities. The 
ridges and mountains are still covered with hardwood forests from 
which much valuable timber is cut. The excellent farm lands pro- 
duce grains, livestock, fruits, and vegetables. 

The Great Valley and the Blue Ridge. West of the Piedmont 
is the Blue Ridge, a range reaching from near Harpers Ferry, West 
Virginia, to northern Georgia. Two great national parks are in- 
cluded in this area— the Shenandoah National Park in northwestern 
Virginia and the Great Smoky Mountains National Park in North 
Carolina and Tennessee. Just west of the Blue Ridge lies the Great 
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The Skyline Drive along the crest of the Blue Ridge in Virginia 

Valley of the Appalachian Highland. It extends from the St. Law- 
rence Valley to central Alabama— a distance of more than looo miles. 
Its width varies from twenty-five to sixty-five miles. It is really a 
series of many small valleys separated from each other by low ridges 
that run lengthwise of the Great Valley. Dissected as it is by ridges 
and streams, individual names are given to various parts of this 
region. Many rivers drain the Valley, as the Delaware, Susque- 
hanna, Lehigh, Potomac, James, Shenandoah, Roanoke, New, Hols- 
ton, and the Tennessee. Hence, in northeastern Pennsylvania there 
is the Lehigh Valley; Lebanon and Cumberland Valleys lie near the 
Susquehanna River; in northern Virginia is the Shenandoah Valley, 
or the Valley of Virginia; and farther south are the East Tennessee 
Valleys— all parts of the Great Valley. 

Many highways and railroads traverse this region, following its 
use generations ago by the pioneers seeking the frontier in their cov- 
ered wagons. Naturally the road builders and railroad engineers 
followed the paths blazed by the migrants to the West. Prosperous 
towns have developed throughout this region where raw materials 
for manufacture and power resources are abundant. However, farm- 
ing has always been the leading occupation due largely to the rich 
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limestone soil and favorable climatic conditions. Fields of wheat, 
corn, and clover, with many an orchard of apples and other fruits, 
afford a magnificent panorama. Mineral wealth also abounds. In 
Pennsylvania are rich stores of anthracite and farther south bitumi- 
nous coal is abundant. In northern Alabama the nearness of coal 
fields, iron-ore mines, and limestone has made Birmingham one of 
the most important iron and steel centers of the country. The city 
has become an important railroad center also with nine important 
systems furnishing transportation facilities. Limestone throughout 
this region is an important highway-building material, and great 
quantities are also used to produce lime, cement, and fertilizers. 
From the abundant clays brick, tiles, pipes, and other clay products 
are manufactured in many places. 

The forests of pine, spruce, and other evergreen trees on the 
ridges still produce much marketable lumber but excessive cutting 
has greatly lessened the quantity produced. A variety of hardwoods 
grow on the ridges and in the valleys. Manufacturing industries 
other than those mentioned have been attracted to the towns and 
cities of the Great Valley because of the proximity of raw materials 
and an abundant labor supply. There they also, found a lower cost 
of living for workers, less industrial strife, access to cheap power, 
and lower taxes. Such conditions brought an increasing number of 
industries, especially textile-manufacturing plants, to the southern 
part of this region. There workers can grow much of their own 
food and yet have an income from their wages paid by a mill or 
factory. 

Nev) England. The mountains of New England may be con- 
sidered a northward extension of the mountains of the Appalachian 
Highland. The southern and eastern uplands of New England strik- 
ingly resemble the southern Piedmont. It is a land of old and hard 
rocks. Glaciers scraped away the soil and carried rocks from the 
elevations and strewed them over the land. Streams have stolen the 
loose soil as it has been set in motion by wind and rain. Along its 
deeply indented ocean boundary there is no level coastal plain. The 
thin and rocky soil of much of its surface makes farming unprofit- 
able. Only a few years ago the, landscape was conspicuous for 
its abandoned farms with weed-infested fields, decaying fences, 
boarded-up farmhouses, and dilapidated barns. Then came the auto- 
mobile bringing tourists and vacationists to climb the mountains, 
fish in the innumerable lakes, visit its historic shrines, revel in the 
exhilarating climate, and otherwise enjoy its manifold attractions. 
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Photo by James Sawders 

Danish Village tourist camp, near Portland, Maine. The rationing of gasoline 
with consequent curtailment of tourist travel has hurt greatly the entertainment in- 
dustry in New England. 

Abandoned farms were purchased by city dwellers, and houses and 
barns were renovated or rebuilt for human habitation. Tourist 
homes and filling stations soon dotted the highways, and a new pros- 
perity came to the section. Dairy farming, truck gardening, and 
fruitgrowing succeeded where general agriculture had failed. New 
England’s rapid streams that could be used to develop power, its 
numerous and excellent harbors, and its unequaled location for the 
development of industry and commerce have turned the energies of 
the people into nonagricultural pursuits. Lack of mineral resources 
caused the development of metal manufacturing in a manner and 
on a scale entirely different from what might have occurred if this 
section had produced its own raw materials. No other part of the 
country of equal area has been awarded so large a sum in contracts 
by the Federal Government to carry on war industries. The story 
of manufacturing in New England will be told in later sections. 

The Interior Plains. Between the Appalachian Highland on the 
east and the Rocky Mountains on the west lie the Interior Plains 
occupying approximately half the area of the whole United States. 
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Courtesy Caterpillar Tractor Company 


Cultivating corn with a Diesel tractor. Note that the earth is being stirred about 
three rows of corn at the same time. Very soon the corn will be too tall for the 
tractor to pass over it. 

This large region shows a great diversity of climate, soil, resources, 
and human activities. For purposes of description we divide it into 
the Central Plains, or Central Lowlands, and the Great Western 
Plains. 

The Central Plains. .The section of the Interior Plains lying east 
of the looth meridian is a vast area of nearly level land having an 
abundance of rich soil and sufficient rainfall to make irrigation un- 
necessary. It is the region from which comes a large part of the 
food supply of the nation and the region to which we look for the 
enormous supply of lend-lease food sent to our allies. The cereals, 
especially wheat and com, find here the soil and moisture required 
to make this the most important food-producing area in the world. 
The level land makes possible the extensive use of farm machinery 
so that enormous crops can be produced in proportion to the number 
of agricultural workers engaged. It is natural too that this great food 
and feed section should be the place where millions of cattle, hogs, 
and sheep are raised to supply meat for all the people. Throughout 
this comparatively level country the construction of highways and 
railroads has been proportionately cheaper. For this reason this sec- 
tion is abundantly supplied with arteries of transportation by which 
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Courtesy Chrysler Corporation 


An assembly line in a plant where tanks are being constructed. Notice that the 
tanks are moving toward that part of the room shown in the foreground. The 
turrets containing the large guns are being added as the tanks move forward, 

the products of the farms easily and quickly reach the markets of 
the near-by cities and towns. 

One would hardly expect an area so well suited to agriculture 
to possess mineral resources; yet many of the states included in this 
region are underlain by rich deposits of coal and lignite. Petroleum 
and natural gas are found in many sections. Limestone and valuable 
clays are also abundant. 

Much of the manufacturing of this region has to do with the 
processing of food products. Hence, packing houses, flour mills, 
canning factories, and similar industries furnish employment to thou- 
sands of workers and because they are classed as essential industries 
are still allowed to operate. Wherever water power or power de- 
rived from coal and good transportation facilities make easy the 
securing of raw materials and the distribution of finished products, 
other manufacturing industries have sprung up. Some of these are 
engaged in the manufacture of leather and articles made of leather, 
and in peacetime in the building of automobiles with many different 
plants furnishing parts or accessories, and the construction of farm 
machinery; still others normally are busied with the manufacture of 
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Photo by James Sawders 


Copper smelter near the “Soo^* Canals in northern Michigan. Early settlers found 
the Indians of the region using copper arrow heads. Some of the copper ox Michi- 
gan occurs as native or pure copper. 

home appliances, plumbing supplies, electrical devices, rubber goods, 
and countless other necessities or luxuries, now classed as nonessen- 
tials. Because of the automotive and related industries no other part 
of the country was so well prepared as this to undertake the manu- 
facture of airplanes, airplane engines, tanks, trucks, and guns. 

The Laurentian Highland. Bitten into deeply by the western 
extension of Lake Superior is an area known as the Rocky Lake 
Country. It includes northeastern Minnesota, northern Wisconsin, 
and part of the peninsula of northern Michigan. It is a southern 
extension of an upland, most of which lies in Canada north of the 
St. Lawrence River and the Great Lakes where it is called the Cana- 
dian Shield. This region abounds in various mineral ores. Northern 
Minnesota and the Upper Peninsula of Michigan contain the richest 
iron-ore deposits in the world. The Keweenaw Peninsula of upper 
Michigan contains some of the largest-producing copper mines in 
this country. Formerly this area was heavily forested and its white 
pine was much sought after, but excessive cutting of both hardwoods 
and softwoods has made this region much less important as a lumber 
producer than it was a few years ago. Reforestation and other con- 
servation measures, encouraged by state governments, may again 
make this section’s tree crop important. 
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The Ozutk Plateau. In southern Missouri and northwestern 
Arkansas is an upland of very old rock in the midst of the Central 
Plains; it covers an area about equal to that of the state of Georgia. 
Forests once covered the entire region, and it is still a source of tree 
products, especially oak railroad ties and mine props. The hillsides 
once covered by forests now produce luscious apples and other fruits. 
Parts of the plateau seem especially adapted to the production of 
strawberries and grapes. This plateau also has underground wealth 
in the form of lead and zinc ores; it also has great hills of granite 
and an abundance of building stone. 

The Great Plains. From the Central Plains to the foot of the 
Rocky Mountains and from Canada to Mexico the Great Plains 
extend. These plains are in reality plateaus very nearly barren of 
trees. The westerly winds lose most of their moismre in passing 
over the mountains to the west, and consequently the Great Plains 
are a land of little rain and most of the farming must be carried on 
by irrigation or by dry farming. If it were not for the cyclonic 
storms which bring moisture-laden winds from as far away as the 
Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico, this region would be as 
dry or drier than the country immediately west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, which is the region of smallest rainfall in the United States. 
On these plains great herds of buffaloes once roamed because of the 
native grasses which afforded them food. Later these animals were 
almost exterminated by the Indians and the Western pioneers, and 
herds of catde grazed there in their place. Stories and songs of the 
cowboys and the round-ups remind us of those days when this great 
expanse of territory was Government land. It was a sort of public 
range where hundreds of herds, each with its distinctive brand, were 
cared for by the herdsmen mounted on their cow ponies. Today 
fences subdividing this area indicate that private possession has suc- 
ceeded Government ownership. Alfalfa and other drought-resisting 
plants and cultivated grasses have been planted to supplement the 
native grasses that formerly furnished pasture for the catde. The 
Great Plains also have considerable mineral wealth that has only 
been exploited in a small way. In eastern Colorado coal is mined, 
and North Dakota, Montana, and Wyoming have vast beds of sub- 
bituminous coal and Hgnite. Petroleum is being produced in several 
states of the Great Plains including the Texas Panhandle. 

The Roc^y Moimtains and the Intermontane Plateaus. This 
area includes the Rocky Mountains and the plateau region between 
them and the Sierra Nevada and the Cascade Ranges farther west. 
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Photo by James Sawders 


A large sheep ranch near Twin Falls, Idaho. Large areas in the intermontane 
region of the Northwest where rainfall is very light are given over to sheep raising. 

Because of its light rainfall it is the most extensively irrigated sec- 
tion of the country. The National Government once owned all the 
land, but now much of it is in the possession of private owners. 
Because their cost is too great to be undertaken by the farmers them- 
selves, the Government has developed the large irrigation projects 
in this area. Millions of sheep pasture on the Government-owned 
lands and the ranches that are privately owned. Herds of cattle 
feed on the grass in many sections. 

This region is rich in many minerals. Gold, silver, copper, and 
zinc are found here. Coal and iron ore are abundant and petroleum 
is an important product in several states. There are immense re- 
sources of oil-producing shale and phosphate rock that will be utilized 
at same future time. 

The Pacific Highlands and Lowlands. Westward from the Sierra 
Nevada and the Cascade Ranges and extending to the western ocean 
is the so-called Pacific Slope— w. area of highlands and lowlands. 
This region exhibits great diversity in temperature and rainfall and 
consequently in agricultural products. In the south are the wonder- 
ful fruit and vegetable lands where irrigation must be used because 
of the lack of sufficient rainfall for growth of plants. In the north 
are the enormous forests of majestic redwoods, cedars, Douglas 
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Courtesy Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 

‘^Lightnings” for the United States Army Air Corps. Outdoor assembly lines in 
Burbank, California. Production outside and inside the plant goes on night and day. 


firs, and pines. This area is our greatest present and future source 
of lumber. In the valleys between the almost parallel ranges are 
rich agricultural lands and the homes of a large part of the rural 
population. Coal and iron are scarce in this region. Since 1892, 
however, when petroleum was discovered in California, this source 
of power and the harnessing of streams have provided abundant and 
cheap facilities for the development of manufacturing industries. 
Even before the outbreak of World War II there had developed im- 
portant plants for the manufacture of airplanes. These plants have 
expanded enormously and branches have been established in other 
parts of the United States and in Canada. Here too are some of the 
leading shipyards of the country. Water from its mountain sources 
supplies both irrigation and power for the lowlands unendowed by 
nature with sufficient rainfall or with coal. 

An occupation giving employment to thousands of workers is the 
fishing industry. The catching and canning of salmon will be de- 
scribed more fully later. Other industries which employ large num- 
bers of people in this region are petroleum refineries, fruit and vege- 
table canneries, wineries, packing houses, flour mills, lumber mills, 
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Photo by James Sawders 


Wilmington, the harbor of Los Angeles. Although Los Angeles is nearly twent^/ 
miles from the Pacific Ocean it is connected with its harbor by a narrow strip of 
land owned by the city. 

and pulp and paper mills. Several transcontinental railroads and air 
lines furnish comfortable and rapid transportation all the way to the 
western coast from all sections of the country. Fast freight lines 
with refrigerator cars transport fruits and vegetables from California’s 
orchards, vineyards, and truck gardens to the cities of the eastern 
seaboard. The Pacific Coast has not as many natural harbors as the 
Atlantic Coast has, but San Francisco harbor and Puget Sound offer 
unexcelled shipping facilities for coastwise shipping and seaborne 
commerce to and from the Orient. The city of Los Angeles has 
constructed an excellent artificial harbor. 

Guides to Study 

1. Why has our country progressed rapidly from small beginnings? 

2. In what ways is the climate of our country favorable to progress? 

3. How do the various features of surface and climate aid in training 
our service men? 

4. What are the advantages of the location of the United States?. 
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5. In "what "ways does our mineral wealth make for industrial growth and 
for strength in time of war? 

6. What purposes are served by our forests? 

7. Show that coal, oil, and water power are the muscles of a nation. 

8. Study the map (p. 169) and fix in mind thoroughly the names and loca- 
tion of the natural or physiographic regions of our country. 

9. Which of these natural regions supply the country with the most valu- 
able products both in kind and in quantity? Upon which of the regions does 
the rest of the country most largely depend? Why? 

10- Why did the early settlers move westward? 

1?. Why have highways and railroads followed the routes taken by the early 
pioneers as they moved westward? 

12. Explain each of the following terms; Piedmont, Fall Line, irrigation, 
conservation, reforestation, Texas Panhandle (what other state has a pan- 
handle?), intermontane plateau. 

Topics for Class Discussion 

1. The importance of the size of a country. 

2. The kinds of plains. 

3. The development of the Appalachian Highland. 

4. The importance of our coasts. 

5. The protection of our country by the oceans. 

6. The United States-Canada boundary. 

Work to Be Done 

1. On an outline map of the United States draw the boundaries separating 
the natural regions of the country. On the back of the map or in your note- 
book in three columns write as follows: In the first column the names of the 
natural regions; in the second column opposite the name of each region the 
characteristics of that region; in the third column the resources or products of 
each region. 

2. Make a special study of the region in which you live. What resources 
are responsible for the industries of the region? In what ways is your region 
related to or dependent upon other regions? What products does your 
region offer for export? 

3. Make a collection of pictures showing the resources of one or more 
of the natural regions. 

4. Bring to class newspaper clippings which have to do with the char- 
acteristics, the resources, or the industries of sections of the United States. 
Relate the articles to the natural regions and locate the places on a map. 

5. Assign a natural region to an individual or to a group of students 
for special study and report to class. 

6. Study carefully the pictures in the text illustrating the natural regions. 
Have students question the class as to what each picture tells. 

7. Explain and illustrate in what ways differences in climate account for 
differences in occupations in various sections of the United States. Was 
climate the only influence in each case? 




UNIT VllL VICTORY IS OUR NATION^S BUSINESS 


I. THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY-WINGS TO WIN 

From peace to war. It hardly seems possible that our country’s 
industries could be so completely changed from the needs of every- 
day life to the demands of war production. Many of the articles 
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Courtesy United States Coast Guard 

The Coast Guard scores a direct hit. Coast Guard planes operating from the 
shore and aided by carrier-based planes in midocean have nearly overcome the 
submarine menace. 
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Courtesy U nited Air Lines 

The assembly turns out bombers all alike. At this plant at Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
each bomber is being given last-minute changes to fit it for the particular work 
that it has to do in the part of the world to which it will be sent. 

needed in the home are no longer manufactured. Among these are 
refrigerators, radios, oil burners, farm machineiy, and many other 
supplies too numerous to mention. Automobiles and parts for civil- 
ian use are no longer made, or, if parts are made, it is for the purpose 
of keeping on the road the cars now in the hands of owners. Parts 
are obtained with difficulty and are likely to be of inferior quality. 
It is clearly up to the civilian to see that all the equipment used in 
his home and in his business is kept in the best possible condition so 
that it will last as long as posible. The longer the war lasts, or the 
longer it is necessary to keep fighting forces in the field— and that is 
almost sure to be several years— the harder it will be for the average 
citizen to obtain new equipment or even parts to repair the old. 

The reason for this is well known to everyone. The industries 
of the country are streamlined for war production. Plants making 
planes, tanks, guns, ships, equipment, and ammunition require all the 
raw material, all the power, and all the labor it is possible to secure. 
War is our first business. We must see to it that our armed forces 
and those of our AlHes are supphed with all the equipment needed 
and that that equipment is made of the very best material obtainable. 
To make this achievement possible the supplies for everyday living 
must be sacrificed. 
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Courtesy Consohdated Vultee 


A Liberator four-motored bomber at a Texas training field, where bombing crews 
are learning to operate it. The number of men give an idea of the strength and 
the spread of the wings. 


Planes and more planes. Whether over the land or over the sea 
the tide of battle is turned by the airplane oftener than by any other 
weapon. The most powerful army supported by tanks and artillery 
alone may be defeated by a strong air force. The most powerful 
battleships on both sides have been bombed and sunk by planes. The 
British suffered one of their most humiliating defeats when the 
Repulse and the frince of Wales were sunk off the Malay Penin- 
.sula as a result of airplane bombing by the Japanese. The German 
battleship Bismarck was sunk by being bombed in the North Atlantic 
by airplanes. Nearly all the losses suffered by the Japanese navy 
in the South Pacific have been due to the superior work of American 
bombing planes. 

Britain can protect its shores mainly by means of airplane offense. 
By day and night swarms of bombers cross the English Channel to 
destroy German munition works, munition dumps, power plants, oil 
tanks, railroad junctions, and locomotives. Flights are made as far 
east as Berlin and Danzig. The second front and the invasion of 
the continent depend very largely on the ability of the United Na- 
tions to confront the Axis with an air force more powerful than 
their own. 

Bombers of larger and larger size are being constructed every 
month. Their flying range is ever increasing and their bomb load is 
constantly becoming greater. Our military leaders say of our largest 
bombers, the Flying Fortresses and the Liberators, “These are to be 
the last of our small bombers.” Planes carry troops and tanks to 
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the theatre of action. Paratroops dropped behind the lines of battle 
render useless strong defense barriers and bring the attack to unex- 
pected areas. 

Sky-high in production. With the importance of the airplane 
clearly demonstrated there was nothing for America to do but to 
build planes. Today a single plant turns out in one month more 
planes than were built in the United States previous to the beginning 
of World War II. Since September i, 1939, when Germany invaded 
Poland, the building of aircraft has become the leading industry of 
the country, the Pacific Coast plants alone employing more than 
300,000 people. In the Seattle area the Boeing plant is the home 
of the great Flying Fortresses which the Army Air Force calls the 
“backbone of our air offensive.” The Army considers the Flying 
Fortress “the best daylight bomber in the world.” “At Midway 
Fortresses bombed two aircraft carriers from heights of nearly four 
miles and scored direct hits on both, finished off another carrier found 
already smoking, and attacked a cruiser which was left in flames.” 
In the same battle the Fortresses shot down eight Japanese planes 
without loss to themselves. Military strategists are convinced that it 
was the success of those planes that turned the tide of battle in the 
Pacific. In many an encounter since that time Fortresses have proved 
themselves equally effective. The Liberator, another large bomber, 
is a plane destined for the same type of action as the Flying Fortress. 

These great bombers have the flying range and the striking power 
demanded by a global war. They can operate effectively as no other 
weapon can over mountains, deserts, land, or sea. They can carry 
from two and one-half to four tons of bombs over a range of 3000 
miles. 

In Southern California are eight other plants which are manufac- 
turing many of the planes made in the United States. The airplane 
industry, together with other growing industries, many of which 
center around the airplane plants, has brought workers to the Far 
West from all parts of the country. In the first two months of 
1942 more than a million people migrated to the Pacific Coast. Since 
that time thousands of workers have been added. Someone has said, 
“Before the war old people went to the Coast to retire— and die; 
now the young are moving in— to live.” 

The great need for labor has led to the employment of many 
women in aircraft plants. It is predicted that nearly all positions in 
the final assembly line will be held by women, except in places where 
the parts are too heavy for them to handle. Employment of women 
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Placing the door on a new transport plane. This is one of the last operations on 
the assembly lines. Notice that both men and women are working on the plane. 

releases men for other parts of the plants where men are actually 
required or it leaves them free to join some branch of the armed 
forces. 

From auto to plane. It would have been impossible to produce 
the number of planes needed had not the automobile manufacturers 
turned from the making of automobiles to the making of planes. 
Executives and engineers from the automobile factories of Detroit 
visited the bomber plants on the West Coast to learn just how bomb- 
ers are made. As a result of this visit, the Ford Company erected 
at Willow Run, Michigan, a building one mile long and one-fourth 
mile wide. Here assembly lines are used similar to those employed 
in making automobiles. The plant is now in operation and when 
working at capacity can turn big bombers off the assembly line at 
the rate of one per hour. . 

■ Engineers and executives from automobile plants in Detroit also 
visited a factory near Hartford, Connecticut, where airplane engines 
of superior quality are made. Here they found engine parts made 
with a precision they had never known before. Parts must be true 
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Courtesy Goodyear Rubber Company 

A slab of synthetic rubber taken from the mill rolls in Akron, Ohio. The plant is 
owned by the Federal Government but is operated by the Goodyear Rubber Company. 


to specifications to two ten-thousandths of an inch. On such accu- 
racy depends the success of a raid on German factories and railways. 
Upon skilled and careful workmanship depend also the lives of the 
men manning the planes. Therefore success in the factory is really 
the foundation of success in the air. On returning to Detroit the 
executives made plans to produce these engines on a large scale. 
Before this time complaints had been made that too large a propor- 
tion of the engines was being made at one place. Hartford is only 
a few minutes’ flying time from the Atlantic, and a bomb or two 
might destroy the entire plant. Now there are a half-dozen plants 
manufacturing such engines scattered throughout the countiy. Re- 
cently a government contract for the making of airplane engines was 
placed with a company with the understanding that the plant should 
be located west of the Mississippi River. 

A General Motors Division constructed on what was once a 
prairie farm a new plant for the purpose of making the Pratt and 
Whitney airplane engine. Mukhin two hundred forty-three days 
from the time ground was broken for the foundation of the factory 
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Courtesy Boeing News Bureau 

Boeing Flying Fortresses on assembly lines in Seattle. As they move forward, 
there will be added to them tail sections, wings, engines, and armament. They' 
will then be on their way. to win the war. 


the first engine went to war. In another case a new defense factory 
was built in three months. In that time there went into the con- 
struction of the plant 10,000 tons of steel, 3,000,000 bricks, 145,000 
panes of glass, and 250 miles of electric wires. Soon after the opera- 
tion of the plant began, the original program was doubled, and in a 
short time was doubled again. 

In some of the converted automobile plants it was found that as 
much as three fourths of the equipment could be adapted at once to 
military production. In others only the buildings could be used and 
new equipment had to be provided. In all cases the change from 
the making of cars to the making of planes was made with very little 
loss of employment. Change to military production has not been 
limited to automobile plants. One the largest rubber plants of the 
country has adapted a part of its equipment to the manufacture of 
barrage balloons and inflatable rubber lifeboats, as well as to the mak- 
ing of tires for airplanes, tanks, and other vehicles used by the armed 
forces. This same company also manufactures antiaircraft guns, 
machine guns, and cartridge clips. Like all the other rubber com- 
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panics it is busily at work perfecting and producing synthetic rubber 
for war use. 

The industry widely scattered. Wichita, Kansas, has been 
budding planes for more than thirty years. The first commercial 
plane to fly from San Francisco to the Hawaiian Islands was built 
there. At Wichita is located a large branch of the Boeing Aircraft 
Company of Seattle where parts of the Flying Fortress are made. 
There also are built many planes used for training pilots both in the 
United States and Canada. 

There are few, if any, states which make no contribution to the 
airplane industry. The large companies establish branches in various 
parts of the country. Wherever there are machines and plants al- 
ready built, and where there is labor to be employed, many new 
factories have been established even if it was necessary to construct 
an entirely new plant. Widely scattered plants make for the safety 
of the industry in case of bombing or sabotage. Nearly two hun- 
dred fifty factories are utilized in building Flying Fortresses. These 
factories are located in more than seventy-five cities in widely sepa- 
rated parts of the United States. 

Notwithstanding the great industrial development of the Pacific 
Coast and the rise of new manufacturing centers throughout the 
country, the region about the Great Lakes stands first among all 
parts of the country in the number and size of defense industries. 
No other part of the country possessed the foundation of peacetime 
manufacturing capacity upon which defense industries could be built. 
In 1942 there were 49,000 airplanes manufactured in the United 
States, The output for 1943 was about 100,000 planes, the exact 
number being a military secret. The President’s goal for 1943 was 
an airplane every four minutes. 

What the American plane stands for. Type for type Americ^ 
planes excel anything which the Axis has as yet put in the air. 
American aircraft are superior to others in speed, range, load- 
carrying capacity, and fire power. American planes are said to be 
inferior to the Japanese only in the matter of weight. Some of our 
planes are fifty per cent heavier than similar Japanese planes. W^eight 
limits speed, maneuverability, and climbing power. Japanese Zero 
planes are swift and often can escape combat if need be, but the 
pilot does not dare stay and fight it out on anything like equal terms. 

American aircraft are designed for ruggedness, striking power, 
and adaptability because of the necessity of combat in various parts 
of the world. The Vought-Sikorsky Corsair is a fighter plane pow- 
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A new Consolidated transport plane being loaded with cargo. Not long before 
Pearl Harbor the site of the plant where this plane was made was a cow pasture. 
This transport plane is an adaptation of a B-24 bomber. 


ered with a single Pratt and Whitney engine and having a speed of 
400 miles per hour. It is well armored and carries heavy guns. In 
contrast, the Boeing Flying Fortress is a four-engine bomber capable 
of flying at a height of about seven miles. That level is well beyond 
the range of antiaircraft fire. The Flying Fortress is a first-class high- 
altitude daylight bomber. It teams up well with the British low- 
altitude night raiders, thus making it possible to bomb German fac- 
tories and transportation lines around the clock. 

Reasons for locations of plants. The cost of the manufacture 
of planes is due more to the cost of skilled labor than to distances 
from the sources of raw materials. For this reason the location of 
airplane manufacturing centers is not easily explained on a geo- 
graphical basis. Before the present war the states leading were 
California, New York, Maryland, and Ohio. With the advent of 
World War II and the rapid expansion of the industry, new plants 
were established in widely separated areas. The purposes of the 
wide distribution are: first, safety in case of attack or sabotage; and, 
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second, to make use of machines and Jabor wherever they are located. 
The automotive industry has branch airplane plants to the number 
of nearly a thousand distributed throughout thirty-one of the forty- 
eight states. 

Where our planes go. Of the thousands of planes manufactured 
in the United States some remain in this country for home defense. 
Lend-lease planes go to Britain, Russia, and China. Those to be used 
by our own forces go to Alaska, Australia, the islands of the South 
Pacific, and to our outposts in the Atlantic and the Pacific. Airliners 
have been modified for use as cargo planes to carry troops, gasoline, 
equipment, and supplies all over the world. Some of our lend-lease 
planes and those used by our air force in the British Isles are delivered 
to Britain by flying them across the North Atlantic. Many trans- 
port and cargo planes fly from Florida to Natal, thence to North 
Africa, Egypt, and the Middle East. 

Manning the planes. We now have 1,900,000 men in the Army 
Air Force and 200,000 in the Naval Air Arm. The War Depart- 
ment plans an Army Air Force of 2,000,000 men. Before the end of 
1942 the army was producing pilots at the rate of 40,000 per year and 
the navy at the rate of 30,000 per year. At more than a hundred 
fields Canada is training thousands of pilots and technicians. Canada 
is the center for such training for the whole British Empire, Mariy 
pilots and mechanics have gone from the United States to assist in 
Canadian fields. 

Guides to Study 

1. Why in time of war is it so difficult to obtain many of the articles 
needed in everyday life? 

2. What part do airplanes play in time of war? What proof can you 
give of this? 

3. What are the names of the different lands of planes now being made? 
Planes are named according to their uses in war such as bombers and pur- 
suit planes. What others can you name? 

4. What qualities make a plane a deadly weapon? 

5. In what parts of our country are planes being made in large num- 
bers? Why? What were the chief clianges in industry made necessary by 
the change from peace to war? Which industries were affected? 

6 . What effect have defense industries had on the demand for skilled labor? 
Why is it necessary that workers on planes be highly skilled? 

7. Why are the airplane and other defense industries widely scattered 
over the country? Why was it possible to develop great defense industries so 

^ 8. What features of the automobile industry were at once adopted by the 
defense industries? 
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9. Why should the region around the Great Lakes stand highest in mak- 
ing war supplies? 

10. To what parts of the world do our planes go? To what uses are they 
put? 

11. What advantages has the United States over other countries for the 
production of planes? 

12. In what ways is the development of the airplane responsible for the 
fact that this is a global war? 

Topics for Class Discussion 

1. Uses of the airplane in wartime. 

2. Little factories help big defense industries. 

3. Two ten-thousandths of an inch. Why? 

4. Training pilots. 

5. How planes reach the fighting areas. 

6. From peacetime to wartime industry. 

Work to Be Done 

1. Make collections of pictures of different kinds of planes. Give the 
characteristics of each and its uses. 

2. Locate on a map of the United States the chief centers for the manu- 
facture of planes. List the advantages of each center. 

3. List the names of the planes made in Britain. What planes are made 
by the Japanese? (See newspapers and magazines.) 

4. Bring to class newspaper and magazine clippings and pictures showing 
our planes in various parts of the world and the work they are doing. 

5. Give examples of regional shifts in population caused by wartime changes 
in industries. 


2. THE MANUFACTURE OF TANKS, TRUCKS, GUNS, AND 

MUNITIONS 

' From peace to war. Every branch of the service has its air arm, 
but it is not expected that we shall win the war by aircraft alone. 
There must also be fighting on land, on the sea, and under the sea, 
for all of which there must be special kinds of equipment. In 1943 
we outstripped the Axis in the manufacture of planes two to one, 
despite the fact that they had a head start of nine years. We are 
making trucks, tanks, and guns at the same rate to be sent to the “hot 
spots” of the earth where they are desperately needed by our own 
forces and by our allies. 

Not all the former automobile plants have been converted to air- 
plane factories. A score or more have turned out more than one half 
of all the tanks made and more than one third of all the machine guns. 
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Courtesy Consolidated Vultee 


The first assembly line for the manufacture of flying boats. These are the 
PBY’s which the British have named the Catalinas. The boats have a flying speed 
of more than 200 miles per hour and a flying range of 4000 miles. They serve to 
guard the fleets of the United Nations. 

One former motor factory besides constructing bomber planes and 
gliders has also manufactured jeeps, army trucks, tank engines, truck 
and jeep engines, gun mounts, and armor plate. 

The part which the automobile industry has played in war pro- 
duction is illustrated by a statement of the Chrysler Corporation. 
Its total war production includes twenty-one military products 
for use by the armed forces and for the protection of civilians. For 
the soldier it has made tanks in which he engages the enemy in battle; 
it has made trucks which carry him and his equipment to the area of 
combat. It has made stoves which heat his tents and barracks, and 
field kitchens where his meals are cooked. It has made refrigerators 
which preserve his food. It has made ammunition for the use of the 
service men and guns and carmon to fire the ammunition. 

The company has an enormous factory for the manufacture of big 
airplane engines for long-range bombers. For the planes it has made 
landing gear and bomb racks to carry the load of bombs. 

For the Navy this same company has made parts of searchlights 
which the Navy uses to spot its target. It has made the gyroscopic 
compasses that guide the ships of the Navy and the Merchant Marine. 
It has made pontoons for raising ships that have been sunk. Included 
among its manufactures are tugs, both pusher and puller types. 
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Courtesy Geuerel M,otoTs 


Here is being manufactured an antiaircraft gun. Such guns have played an impor- 
tant part in the defense of English cities. 

which are used all over the world from Iceland to Guadalcanal, and 
on the rivers of South America, India, and Russia. 

“In the production of this war equipment the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion is assisted hy 8079 subcontractors in 856 cities in 39 states.” 
This statement gives a bird’s-eye view of the defense industries to 
which the automotive industry has adapted itself. 

Tanks are supplied with machine guns and tommy guns and are, 
of course, equipped with large guns which constitute their principal 
means of offense and defense. As antiaircraft guns are used for 
warding off airplanes, so special equipment is needed for fighting 
tanks. For the latter purpose antitank guns and antitanks are used. 
The antitank is a special type of tank equipped with a gun which 
fires an armor-piercing shell. Many of the larger guns used by the 
artillery are made in government arsenals in various parts of the 
country. 

In addition to tanks, trucks, jeeps, and peeps are needed in count- 
less numbers. One amphibian jeep called the “swimmin’ jeep” is at 
home in the water as well as on the land. It is especially valuable 
in regions where there are few bridges or where bridges have been 
destroyed. 
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Siff-nal Corps Photo 

Trucks hauling material and supplies over the Alaska Highway during its con- 
struction 


Trucks do their part. Before the days of highly mechanized 
warfare armies depended chiefly on mules for the transportation of 
supplies. The truck has been called the mule of the modem army. 
It can carry heavy loads and it can reach places inaccessible by either 
railroad or airplane. It does its own work and supplements that of 
every other type of carrier. Although ever since the purchase of 
Alaska ships and, more recently, cargo planes have been carrying 
supplies to our outposts there, it was not until the opening of the 
Alaska Military Highway that we were able to get supplies there in 
quantities large enough properly to equip our forces to meet the 
threat of Japanese invasion. Trucks can really claim a share in the 
victory of Attu. Trucks did not wait for the highway to be finished, 
for they also played a very important part in its construction. They 
carried not only men and equipment, but they literally helped move 
mountains, carting away rock where it was necessary to do blasting 
and dumping it into swampy stretches where filling was required. 

In North Africa many American tmcks got through where 
trucks became bogged down in the deeply rutted sand. American 
trucks were used by General Montgomery in driving the German 
General Rommel across North Africa to Tunis. Other thousands 
of American trucks are on supply lines and at fighting fronts in all 
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parts of the world. More trucks are always on the way to replace 
those damaged or destroyed. Trucks and tractors on the farms 
throughout the country are also doing their share in the war effort. 

Bonbons or bullets. All sorts of factories have been called upon 
to help further war production. One large candy factory is using its 
candy machines to fill cartridges. Another factory, ordinarily mak- 
ing water meters, is now making parts of shells. Illustrations like 
these could be duplicated without number. In a little New England 
village of perhaps a dozen houses there is a small barn containing 
, three or four machines employing five or six men. That insignificant 
little shop is turning out parts of an essential defense product. Small 
concerns that formerly made price tags, watch cases, and burned 
brick have each found some way to adjust themselves to wartime 
needs. A small company formerly engaged in quarrying stone now 
makes parts for landing boats. Multiply these little plants by thou- 
sands and we have a picture of the whole country tuned to war 
production. 

Skill from the past. In small plants, as in large, the skill of today 
is a product of the years. Skill has been handed down from genera- 
tion to generation. An old New England company recently referred 
to its factory building as a “ghost” building, haunted by the prod- 
ucts made there in past decades. It made machine tools when New 
Englanders persecuted witches. It made old-fashioned sewing ma- 
chines when hoop skirts were worn. Later it made the old-style 
high-vi^heel bicycle. Still later, out through its big doors rolled the 
horseless carriage. Today parts of a 20oo-horsepower engine are 
made in this haunted old plant. Plants like this producing continu- 
ously through the years have helped to maintain a force of skilled 
workers ready to turn their talents when their country calls for the 
implements of war. 

Time counts. The machines and methods of today are a great 
improvement over those of yesterday. Today it takes thirty-nine 
seconds to assemble a certain part of an antiaircraft gun. Three 
years ago the same work required three and one-half hours. It now 
takes only one sixth as much time for boring holes in antiaircraft guns 
as it did three years ago. A huge machine cuts the gears or teeth 
in a big gear used on a twenty-nine-ton tank. The lines are cut to 
the thousandth of an inch, and at a rate four times that of World 
War I. Multiply these short cuts by thousands and we again see 
what an important p^t time plays in increasing the production of 
the equipment needed to win the war. 
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Guides to Study 

1. What part do tanks and trucks play in a world war? 

2. Why was it possible for our country to turn quickly to the manufac- 
ture of tanks and trucks in large numbers? How do subcontractors help? 

3. Where are guns of various kinds made? What is an antitank gun? 

4. How are the different vehicles adapted to different uses? Give illustra- 
tions. 

5. Why is the truck of great service to the Army? 

6. What kinds of factories have been called into service to speed up war 
production? Why? How can the little shop help? How has time been saved? 

7. In what ways are the implements of modern warfare different from those 
of previous wars? 

8. What advantage other than speed do trucks have over mules in modern 
warfare? 

9. What industries other than the automotive industry have been adapted 
to wartime production? 


Topics for Class Discussion 

1. The automobile factory goes to war. 

2. The kinds of guns and their uses. 

3. Skill from the past. 

4. How important is time saved? 

Work to Be Done 

1. Make a list of the industries you know which have turned from peace- 
time to wartime manufacture, 

2. How many people do you know who have turned from their usual 
work to defense work? Does this help us to understand why the commodities 
needed in everyday life are so scarce? 

3. THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY-THE BASIS OF OUR WAR 

INDUSTRIES 

A great war industry. Had it not been for the highly organized 
automobile industry, it would have been impossible to produce 
planes, tanks, and trucks for ourselves and the United Nations at the 
present rate. The industry’s plants, machines, highly skilled labor, 
and research laboratories have all been turned over to war produc- 
tion. The automobile industry was one of the greatest consumers 
of iron and steel. There were more than 30,000,000 cars and trucks 
registered in this country or almost three fourths of the world’s total. 
One out of every five Americans owns a car as compared with one 
out of one hundred fifty-five 'persons in the rest of the world. 
Thirty years ago the automobile was a luxury; today it is a necessity 
for a large proportion of the people of the country. 
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An index of prosperity. This industry was closely related to the 
progress of the country as a whole. When many automobiles were 
being sold and used,, many other industries were spurred to action. 
Someone has said: “The automobile is another name for iron, steel, 
and other metals, for rubber, textiles, gasoline, oil, highway mate- 
rials, vacations, travel, buildings, paint, varnish, the five-day week, 
employment, traffic policemen, suburban communities, pleasure, and 
what not.” 

The automobile industry supplied one of the best markets for the 
farms and ranches of the country. One manufacturer alone used 
each year the wool of 800,000 sheep, the hides of 30,000 cattle, the 
cotton grown on 433,000 acres, corn from 11,200 acres, and the flax- 
seed produced on 17,500 acres. These were only a few of the many 
products consumed by the industry. The manufacturers of automo- 
biles made use of eighteen per cent of all the steel the country pro- 
duced besides seventy-three per cent of the plate glass, six per cent 
of the hardwood lumber, seventeen per cent of the copper, thirty-six 
per cent of the lead, twelve per cent of the aluminum, twenty-eight 
per cent of the nickel, and three fourths of all the rubber imported. 
Furthermore the industry supplied several million carloads of freight 
for American railroads. 

The growth of the industry. The first steps in automobile 
manufacture were taken in France, but the rapid development of the 
industry took place in the United States. The great centers were all 
in the Middle West, the most important being Detroit. This region 
offered many advantages. Iron and steel plants were not far away; 
there were also great forests near at hand to supply the necessary 
lumber. There were many workmen skilled in the making of bi- 
cycles and carriages. Indeed many carriage makers turned to the 
manufacture of automobiles. There too were the men who became 
leaders in the development of the American automobile. Among 
these were Duryea, Olds, Buick, and Ford. To Henry Ford, prob- 
ably more than to any other man, belongs the credit for the develop- 
ment of the low-priced car. 

The assembly line. In a little shed back of his house Henry 
Ford built his first automobile in 1893. It was an experiment as were 
all the cars of those days. In 1903 he organized the Ford Motor 
Company. It was his aim to produce a car at a price so low that it 
would be within the reach of many ;^eople. He did this by making 
a small car and by organizing his factory so that the cost of manu- 
facture was reduced as much as possible. He decided to make only 
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Courtesy Ford Motor Co. 

The assembly line at a Ford automobile plant. This method of production in- 
troduced by Henry Ford made it possible for him to sell millions of cars at reason- 
able prices. 

one type of motor and said jokingly that a customer could have any 
color of car he chose so long as it was all black. 

Mr. Ford was the first to make use of the assembly line along 
which a part being constructed moves from workman to workman. 
The engine is kept moving from the time of casting. As it moves, 
part after part is added until the completed car moves off under 
its own power. As a rule a workman uses only one tool. The part 
which he adds is placed beside him so that he is not obliged to leave 
the space assigned to him. This procedure is possible only when 
each part is made so accurately that it will fit any car. When Mr. 
Ford first attempted this, it was believed that parts could not be made 
with such precision. 

The assembly line as introduced by Mr. Ford can of course be 
used only when articles are made in very large numbers. Experi- 
ence has shown that by this method the time and cost required for 
makin g any part of a car and finally the whole car is greatly reduced. 
T his method by reducing prices has brought the automobile and 
many other products so made within the reach of a vast number of 
people. 
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American cars and trucks in prewar trade. Automobiles, 
trucks, and parts stood high among our exports. Assembly plants 
were established in a number of foreign countries. Parts were sent 
to those countries and there brought together to form the completed 
car or truck. Our own great demand for cars called for mass pro- 
duction. This in turn made possible manufacture at low cost. Then, 
if foreign tariffs were not too high, our manufacturers could compete 
successfully with cars of foreign make. The countries to which we 
sent cars and trucks in largest numbers were the Union of South 
Africa, Australia, Mexico, Belgium, Argentina, Canada, and Japan. 

Guides to Study 

1. What were the factors that made the rapid development of automobile 
manufacture take place in the United States? 

2 . Why was the automobile a measure of the country's prosperity? 

3. What raw materials were used by the automobile industry? 

4. Why did Detroit become a great center for the industry? 

5. How did the automobile industry stimulate other industries? 

6. What are the uses made of motor vehicles? 

7. Explain the rapid growth of the automobile industry. 

8. What efforts is the Government making to keep all cars running? 

9. What were the reasons for the assembly-line method of production? 
In what ways is this method particularly adapted to wartime demand on indus- 
tries? 

10, Why were assembly plants established in various countries by American 
manufacturers instead of exporting only finished products? 

Topics for Class Discussion 

1. Automobiles — old models and new. 

2. The assembly line. 

3. The American car in foreign lands. 

Work to Be Done 

1. Make a study of the early leaders in the automobile industry and learn 
the importance of their work. 

2. Describe the workings of the assembly line. Learn how it is used in 
making airplanes, tanks, and trucks. Study the pictures in the text which 
illustrate such use. 


4. BUILDING SHIPS-MODERN MAGIC 

Freedom of the seas. “Freedom of speech, freedom of worship,, 
freedom from want, freedom from fear”: the “four freedoms” for 
which the allied nations are contending are in a large measure de- 
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Note that between three and four times as much steel was used for shipbuilding in 
1942 as in 1941. Try to find out what per cent and the number of tons used in 1943- 


pendent on the freedom of the seas. Unless all nations, both large 
and small, can have the freedom to sail the high seas the inhabitants 
of such nations become virtually prisoners. And when a person or 
a nation becomes a prisoner freedom is lost. So precious is this free- 
dom of the seas that nations vie with each other in building and main- 
taining powerful navies to gain it or to defend it. 

Up to the years of World War I Germany had a large merchant 
marine and a powerful navy. With other nations, that country en- 
joyed the ocean privileges common to all. At the close of that war 
rather than let its navy fall into the hands of the victors German 
olEcers scuttled their ships. Germany never regained its former 
naval strength. Knowing itself to be at a disadvantage, when it laid 
plans for World War II Germany built hundreds of submarines, ship- 
ping’s most insidious foe. While surface vessels seldom challenge 
anything more powerful than themselves, submarines attack anything 
from a landing barge to a battleship. In the wreckage at Pearl Har- 
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bor wc learned that even a two-man Japanese submarine could inflict 
damage out of all proportion to its size and man power. Just now 
the submarine is the greatest menace to freedom of the seas. 

A backward look. At the outbreak of World War I our mer- 
chant marine was at its lowest ebb in history. It had been gradually 
declining since the days of the clipper ship when the United States 
led the world in shipping. After the War between the States we 
turned our attention to the development of the West and Middle 
West. We lost our interest in shipping. To use an old seafaring 
expression, “We went ashore and swallowed the anchor.” So in- 
different did we become that many of our vessels were sold abroad 
or sailed under foreign registry. We were quite willing to leave to 
Great Britain and other nations the carrying trade of the world even 
to the inclusion of our own foreign trade, 8o per cent of which is 
water-borne. 

Letting the other fellow do it may be an easy way out, but it has 
its penalties, as we discovered to our sorrow when we were caught 
unprepared in 1917. At that time we not only had to depend upon 
our allies to arm our soldiers, but we had to borrow 1,200,000 tons 
of cargo vessels from Great Britain and more than half of our soldiers 
sent to France went in borrowed vessels. Although, after we got our 
production into full swing, we sent vessels down the ways at the rate 
of one every three and one-half days, at the end of the war we had 
completed only one sixth of our shipbuilding program. Many of 
those vessels had been constructed so hastily by unskilled labor that 
they were of little use after the war was over. 

We disarm. Soon after the war which was to end all wars was 
ended, we decided to make assurance doubly sure by holding a “Dis- 
armament Conference.” It met in Washington in 192 1 for the pur- 
pose of putting a limitation on naval armaments. The United States, 
Great Britain, and Japan agreed to a fifteen-year holiday in the build- 
ing of battleships. Our merchant marine we ignored completely, 
leaving it like a derelict to sink or drift as the case might be. From 
1922 to 1937 only two ocean-going freighters were built in United 
States yards. 

The Maritime Commission. Fortunately for us in 1936 the 
Congress became convinced that “It is necessary for national defense 
and development of its foreign and domestic commerce that the 
United States shall have a merchant marine sufficient to carry its 
domestic water-borne commerce and a substantial portion of the 
Water-borne export and import foreign commerce of the United 
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Courtesy Propeller Club of the United States 


During the whole of 1942, 746 ships of 8,090,800 deadweight tons were put into 
service, not including a number of vessels built for the armed forces nor 8c^ small 
craft. The goal for 1943 set at 16,000,000 tons will certainly be passed if snipomlaers 
are given the needed materials and equipment. 


States and to provide shipping service on all routes ... at all times, 
capable of serving as a naval and military auxiliary in time of war or 
national emergency ... It is hereby declared to be the policy of the 
United States to foster the development and encourage the mainte- 
nance of such a merchant marine.” To accomplish that end the 
Maritime Commission 'was created. In 1938 the Commission started 
what was called “a long range replacement program” whereby old 
and outmoded vessels would be replaced by faster and more up-to- 
date craft with built-in defense features. Many types were to be 
built, including cargo vessels, tankers, and tugs. So, when in 1939 
war broke out once more in Europe, we had our sleeves rolled up. 

Lend-lease. As the war progressed, the plight of England be- 
came more and more serious. Realizing that that country was really 
fighting our battie and that, if it went down, we might go too, in 
March, 1941, Congress passed a Lend-Lease Act. By the provisions 
of that act we agreed to provide weapons, munitions, aircraft, vessels, 
machinery, tools, food “for the government of any country whose 
defense the President deems vital to the defense of the United 
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• Courtesy Bethlehem Steel Co, 

The construction of merchant ships. This kind of work is going on at many 
ports along the Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf coasts. In some cases as many as a 
dozen merchant ships are under construction in a single yard at one time. 


States.” If the foregoing articles to be leased or lent were not 
already in existence, authority was given for their immediate manu- 
facture in arsenals, factories, and shipyards. Seven billion dollars 
was appropriated to put the bill into effect. Out of that sum $629,- 
000,000 was allotted for ships and other watercraft. We went so far, 
but we would go no farther. Both United States naval vessels and 
vessels carrying cargoes were forbidden to sail into a combat area or 
to enter any port of a belligerent nation. Lend-lease was to be on a 
strictly cash and carry basis. 

The passage of that act was like a breath of life to our Maritime 
Commission. It made possible the much desired expansion of its 
shipbuilding program. Neither vessels nor anything else, however, 
can be produced simply by appropriating money for them. The 
building of ships calls for shipyards, shipways, and shipbuilders. At 
that time only a few shipyards were in operation and there were only 
about 20,000 sldlled workers available. Down the Atlantic Coast 
from Maine to Florida, down the Pacific Coast from Puget Sound to 
the Mexican fine, along the Gulf Coast, and on the Great Lakes old 
yards were reopened and new yards set in operation. Everyone who 
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thought he could work in a shipyard was welcomed. In the words 
of one shipbuilder, “We have built shipyards, operating forces, and 
ships at the same time. Beginning with weed-strewn mud flats for 
sites; with cowboys, salesmen, and students for workers, with ma- 
chinery brought from the ends of the country or constructed on the 
spot, we now produce ships in quantities that amaze the world.” 
Not until we were drawn into the conflict ourselves did we reahze 
the providential nature of lend-lease. 

Ships go to war. When the' war raced round the world in 
December, 1941, the President called for a bridge of ships, a “victory 
fleet.” All privately owned ships not voluntarily released to the 
Government were requisitioned. They were either reconditioned or 
converted as the case required. One large liner needed for a transport 
was cut in two, and a middle section was built to scale and welded in 
place, by which her carrying capacity was almost doubled. In all 
84 passenger or combination passenger and freight vessels, 355 tank- 
ers, and 667 cargo vessels were turned over to the Government. 
Another 84 vessels found their way into military service as naval 
auxiliaries. 

Remembering what happened in the last war, we did not fum- 
ble this time. Our “victory fleet” program was immediately set in 
high gear. There were to be fewer shipyards, with more shipways, 
and construction was to be standardized. A goal of 8,000,000 tons 
of cargo ships was set for the year 1942; 16,000,000 tons for the year 
1943. The challenge was met so “gloriously and efficiently” that by 
June, 1943, we were promised a production of 19,000,000 tons before 
the close of the year. 

What we are building. We are building vessels of wood, of 
steel, and, as in World War I, some barges of concrete. Many mine- 
sweepers are needed. Wood is the only material that can be used in 
their construction. No iron, not even nails, can be used. Other types 
of wooden vessels, too numerous to mention here, are also being built 
for service in all theaters of the global war. 

The greater part of the construction is steel. As one can readily 
understand, the greater portion of the steel used goes into the con- 
struction of heavily armed naval vessels. Combat vessels of all types 
from the battleship down are under constraction in the various navy 
yards of the country and in yards taken over by the Government. 
One of the most important items in the naval program is the aircraft 
carrier. Y ou will remember that an aircraft carrier was the “Shangri- 
La” from which our planes took off for the bombing of Tokyo. 
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Courtesy Bethlehem Steel Ca. 


Constructing an oil tanker. The crane at the left is lifting a huge bulkhead into 
position. Bulkheads divide the hull of the ship into compartments. Our tankers 
are carrying gasoline and oil to our planes, tanks, and ships all over the world. 

The number of classes and the number of vessels in the various classes 
constructed are, of course, a military secret, but we are told that the 
time required for construction has been materially shortened. Admi- 
ral Leahy has announced that aircraft carriers are being constructed 
in seventeen months and submarines in a little more than a year, half 
the time formerly required for those two types of craft; battleships 
which once required five years for construction are now built in 
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Photo from Keystone View Co. 


A Liberty ship just before being launched. In the foreground parts of other 
ships are being constructed. As soon as the ship on the ways is launched the parts 
in the foreground will be put to use in building the next ship. In this way a ship 
can be launched in a week or two after the keel is laid. 


three years; and destroyers that were a year and a half in building are 
now completed in six months. 

On the Great Lakes small submarines, landing barges, and other 
types of small craft are being built. They reach the coast by the 
way of the Illin ois and' Mississippi Rivers. Huge ore-carrying vessels 
of steel that rival battleships in size are also being constructed on the 
Lakes to move iron ore from the mines to the steel mills. 

Liberty ships. The first type of vessel built by the Maritime 
Commission for the “victory fleet” was the “victory ship.” It was a 
fast cargo vessel, built with an eye to service after the war is over. 
The necessity for uniform speed while in convoy and the great need 
of cargo space soon taught us that a slower but larger vessel of 
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Associated Press Photo 

The Liberty ship Adolph S. Ochs, named for the late publisher of The New York 
Times, just after its launching at the Bethlehem- Fairfield shipyard in Baltimore 

simpler design would meet the present needs better— that speed in 
construction is more important than sailing speed. Consequently, the 
“liberty ship,” a 10,500-ton cargo vessel, came into being. The first 
one was launched in September, 1941. The vessels are standardized 
and the parts prefabricated in factories or shops all over the country. 
It is claimed that 500 factories and 1,000,000 workers are employed 
full time round the clock to produce the parts used in the construc- 
tion of one of those ships. The prefabricated parts are then shipped 
to the yards where they are welded into a perfect whole. 

Welding is the miracle worker of this war. Down welding, a 
technique recently developed, is a great factor in today’s speedy ship 
construction. Down welding is just what the word implies. It is 
done on the ground and does away with overhead welding. A whole 
section, such as the bow of a vessel, is welded into a unit, then hoisted 
by a large crane to its proper place and welded to the rest of the 
huU. Battle injuries to welded craft show that seldom, if ever, does 
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the welded seam give way. The building of a number of ships on 
parallel ways close together makes for assembly-line efficiency. 

At first it was reckoned that a “liberty ship” would require 105 
construction days. That was quickly reduced to 83, to 70, to 60 
days. Then, the Kaiser yard in Oregon delivered eleven vessels from 
eleven ways in an average of 42 days. When shortly after that per- 
formance one slid down the ways in ten days, Mussolini said it could 
not be done and, over the Rome radio, advised Mr. Kaiser “not to 
launch ships before beginning their construction.” It is not recorded 
what he said when in Kaiser’s California yard one slid down the ways 
4 days and 15 14 hours after the keel was laid. Before the end of the 
following week the vessel was ready to sail with her convoy. The 
following day, a smaller vessel, a freighter of 5,000 tons, was launched 
in another West Coast yard, 3 days and 8 hours after the keel was 
laid. It must be understood, of course, that in each instance the time 
from laying the keel to the launching was for assembling the parts 
only. By June, 1943, more than five ships a day were being de- 
livered to the War Shipping Administration for service wherever 
needed. 

Repair yards. Our repair yards are doing a magnificent piece of 
work in their special field. The work began on a large scale in 1939 
and by 1943 over 12,000 craft of one kind or another had been re- 
conditioned. In addition to the mounting of arms and conversion 
for special purposes many war casualties have been restored to service 
as good or better than when new. When a big tanker was torpedoed 
and blown apart amidships, the two halves were towed into dry dock 
and welded together. In a very short time she was back on her job 
again as good an oil carrier as when new. All but two of the vessels 
sunk at Pearl Harbor have already been salvaged and put back into 
service. 

“Ships and more ships” is our answer to the submarine menace. 
The freedom of the seas shall be ours. 

Guides to Study 

1. How valuable is freedom to mankind? 

2. What is meant by ‘'freedom of the seas”? 

3. What effect has a global war on the freedom of the seas? 

4. What was the condition of our merchant fleet following World War I? 
Why? 

5. Why was the Maritime Commission established? 

6. What are the provisions of the Lend-Lease Act? What w^as its purpose? 

7. How did the Lend-Lease Act ajffect the building of merchant ships? 
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8. How did Pearl Harbor stimulate shipbuilding? Why? 

9. What are the different kinds of ships now being built? For what uses? 

10. How does the "‘liberty ship’' differ from the “victory ship”? Why was 
the liberty ship found to be necessary? 

11. How rapidly are ships being built? How can this be done? 

12. Explain how welding made assembly line production applicable to ship- 
building. 

13. Why are repair yards necessary? 

14. How does the use of the merchant marine differ in peace and in war? 

1 5. In what ways is the merchant marine necessary for national defense? 

16. In what ways do merchant ships and the navy help each other? 

Topics for Class Discussion 

1. Freedom of the seas. 

2. The Disarmament Conference. 

3. The Maritime Commission. 

4. Competition of water routes with transarctic air routes. 

5. Lend-Lease and its work. 

6. Our shipyards and their work. 

7. What our merchant ships carry and where they go. 

8. Convoys. 

9. What difference it makes to the citizen of a country whether or not 
its ships enjoy freedom of the seas. 

Work to Be Done 

1. Study the pictures in this section and tell what they show of ship- 
building. 

2. Bring to class newspaper clippings relating to ships, their cargoes and 
their destinations. 

3. Appoint a committee to study and report to class the history of our 
merchant marine. 


5. STRATEGIC RAW MATERIALS-FROM LAND, SEA, AND AIR 

Metals, an absolute necessity. The ancient Israelites in Egypt 
succeeded fairly well in making bricks without straw. But airplanes, 
tanks, guns, ships, and other products for offense and defense must 
have great quantities of the best structural material obtainable and 
nothing must be lacking. It has been said that, when the old Model 
T Fords were no longer made and s,pare parts no longer available, 
their owners managed to hold the cars together and get a few more 
turns out of their engines by a liberal use of “spit and chewing gum.” 
Likewise, one of the air heroes of the Bataan Peninsula says that, 
after the destruction of the air field there, the few remaining airplane 
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parts were salvaged and by 
the use of “spit and string” 
were reassembled into a 
fairly passable “crate” 
which made possible the 
evacuation of a few sur- 
vivors to Australia. In 
sober truth a chain is no 
stronger than its weakest 
link; neither is any vehicle 
or instrument of war 
stronger than its weakest 
part. For that reason ma- 
terials for even the tiniest 
screw or smallest rivet 
must be the very best and 
the workmanship above 
suspicion. Our airplane in- 
dustry is today the largest 
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single industry in the coun- 
try. It requires enormous quantities of the finest grades of alloy 
steel for engines, aluminum for wings, propellers, and other parts 
where lightness must combine with strength. Magnesium, which is 
lighter than aluminum, is taking the place of aluminum to a limited 
degree. Copper, chromium, nickel, tin, tungsten, rubber, wood, and 
many other materials are among the musts needed for our aU-out 


effort. 


Fortunately we possess resources greater than those of most 
other countries. No other country approaches ours in reserves of 
iron, copper, coal, and petroleum. There are other resources for 
which we have looked to foreign countries for a part or all of our 
supply. But even for many of these we are finding substitutes or 
devising means of carrying on with much smaller quantities. Of the 
metals iron is by far the most essential and the United States has 
reserves sufficient for many years to come. 


Iron and Steel 

Iron in history. Iron is mentioned in our earliest historical rec- 
ords. The Old Testament describes Tubal-cain as an ironworker. 
Ancient races like the Egyptians, Assyrians, and Romans made con- 
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Courtesy Kaiser Company, Inc. 


Steel, all thicknesses and sizes, is neatly stored at Kaiser^s Swan Island ship- 
yard in Portland, Oregon. Huge cranes pick up this steel and transfer it to the 
plate shop where it will be cut and shaped. The finished pieces are welded into pre- 
fabricated units before their journey to the ways. 

siderable use of iron and other metals. But even in medieval times 
iron was used chiefly for weapons and armor. Gradually various 
implements and tools were shaped from iron; but its use was very 
limited until about a century ago. Plows had only a small iron blade, 
and the first railroads ran on rails of wood covered with a thin strip 
of iron. Cogwheels in mills and even in clocks were made of wood, 
and so were spinning wheels and looms. 

In those early days iron ore was obtained mostly from bogs and 
swamps and was smelted in wood or charcoal fires. Under such 
conditions the output of iron was small. Iron was made wherever 
the ore was found, and, when the supply was exhausted in one 
locality, the furnace was moved somewhere else. When coke began 
to be used for smelting, the output of iron immediately increased. 
The ore was transported to the coal-mining centers and the iron- 
making industry became localized there. As machines were invented 
and as railroads were extended, more iron was required and the pro- 
duction soon grew very large. 
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. Courtesy Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Pouring a ladle of pig iron into an open-hearth furnace where it is refined into steel 

Our dependence on iron and steel. Iron and steel, which is 
made from iron, are indispensable in modem life. Every manufac- 
tured product that helps to feed, clothe, and shelter us goes through 
machines constructed almost entirely of steel. Furniture, household 
articles, vehicles, and conveniences of all kinds are either made from 
iron or steel or are produced by machines of steel. From the delicate 
compass needle and the compact works of a watch to the enormous 
bulk of a great steamship, iron and steel find constant use. The 
machine age would be impossible without this commonplace but 
marvelous metal. Neither water power, nor steam, nor electricity 
would be of much use without iron and steel in engines, machines, 
and buildings. 

The qualities of iron and steel. When iron ore is smelted, or 
heated with coke and limestone, the liquid iron is poured out into 
molds where it hardens. In this form it is called cast iron or pig 
iron. The name pig iron is applied to these molds of iron because 
they resemble a number of little pigs lying side by side. Cast iron 
is run into molds to make stoves, heaters, and parts of machines 
called castings. Cast iron is hard but very brittle, which means it 
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breaks easily. It contains a great deal of carbon. In order to make 
the iron less brittle so that it can be rolled and shaped into various 
forms, most of the carbon is burned out of it. Iron thus treated is 
called ^wrought iron. Such iron is also called malleable iron. It may 
be rolled into sheets of varying thickness, from which tanks, boilers, 
and other products are made. All sorts of ornamental ironwork are 
made from wrought iron. 

Steel is hardep than wrought iron, but it contains less carbon 
than pig iron. It can be cast or rolled like wrought iron, but it is 
far more durable. Tools, machines, girders, rails, engines, and steam- 
ships are mostly made of steel. By alternate heating and cooling 
steel can be tempered to varying degrees of hardness. When very 
hard, steel becomes brittle; but it then takes a very fine cutting edge 
and so is valuable for tools and implements of all kinds. A very im- 
portant quality of iron and steel is that they can be magnetized, that 
is, electrically treated so that they will attract and hold other iron 
objects. This magnetic quality makes the compass possible. Great 
magnets are also used to lift heavy masses of iron and steel in loading 
and unloading ships and trains and in moving castings in machine 
shops. Today magnets are playing a truly dramatic part in the 
raising of sunken iron vessels. Thus we see that iron and steel fill a 
great variety of human and mechanical needs. 

Special steels for special uses. Other elements added to steels 
produce alloy steels and give the desired qualities for the many uses 
to which steel is put. Tungsten is one of the most important of the 
metals added. The chief use of tungsten steel is in making hard-edge 
machine tools which work at high speed. The filaments in our 
electric lamps are made of tungsten. Chrome steel, that is, steel con- 
taining chromium, is used in making ball bearings, hard-edge tools, 
burglarproof safes, and stainless steel. A little nickel added to steel 
makes it much harder and tougher. Such steel is used in making 
armor plate for naval vessels and for parts of machinery. Everyone 
knows this metal in nickel plate and in coins. In fact, the metal has 
given its name to one of our coins. Canada furnishes nearly all the 
world’s supply of nickel. Chromium has largely replaced nickel for 
plating. 

Another of the substitutes for nickel is Allegheny metal. It is 
an alloy of the finest steel with chromium and nickel. This metal 
will not rust, tarnish, or scratch easily. The bright parts of some of 
the newer automobiles were made of Allegheny metal. One auto- 
mobile manufacturer alone used looo tons a month. The metal trim- 
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Courtesy Bethlehem Steel Co. 

An electric furnace for making alloy and other special steels 


mings of the Empire State Building and the Chrysler Building in 
New York City— the two tallest buildings in the world— are of this 
metal. 

The different parts of an automobile require different kinds of 
alloy steel. The frame of the car is often made of nickel steel; the 
valves are of steel containing chromium which resists burning by the 
hot gases; the steel of the springs usually contains manganese which 
makes them more elastic; and the ball bearings are of chrome steel 
which is noted for its hardness. The steel needed for parts of air- 
planes, trucks, tanks, and ships is also prepared according to the 
special use to which it is to be put. 

Sources of some metals. Normally we produce about one half 
the vanadium used; the other half is imported from Peru. The major 
part of our nickel comes from Canada, the world’s greatest producer 
of that metal. Smaller quantities formerly came from New Cale- 
donia, Russia, and Greece. In peacetimes chromium ores came to us 
from Rhodesia in South Africa, Turkey, Cuba, the Philippine Islands, 
and New Caledonia. Tungsten was imported from China, Bolivia, 
Argentina, Australia, and Portugal. 

Some of the regions which supplied us with strategic metals are 







Photo from Keystone View Co. 


An open-pit iron mine in Minnesota. The ore is so soft that it can be scooped up 
by steam shovels and dumped into cars which take the ore to the docks at Duluth 
for shipment. Compare this illustration with the one on page 163. 


now controlled by the Axis. From other regions lack of shipping 
makes it difficult to transport ore or metals. These restrictions com- 
pel our manufacturers of war implements to use less, to use substi- 
tutes, or even to do without. 


Iron Ore 

Where iron is found. Iron is very common in the soil and rocks 
of the earth’s surface. We are all familiar with the red rust which 
appears when iron is exposed to the air and moisture. This rust is 
caused by the oxygen of the air combining with the iron. The iron 
in the soil is thus oxidized and the resulting rust gives the soil and 
rocks in many places a reddish-brown color. Some rivers are dis- 
colored by iron-bearing soils. However, in order to be worth using 
for iron production, soils and rocks must have a large iron content. 
Such deposits are called iron ore. Nowhere is iron found as pure 
metal, unmixed with soil or rock. Sometimes iron ore is in hard 
layers, deeply imbedded in other rocks. In other places it is found 
in beds of loose soil very close to the surface. 
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The Mesabi Range. Ninety million tons of iron ore per year 
pass over the Great Lakes in wartime. Owing to the urgency of the 
war, transportation opens on the Lakes earlier in the spring and closes 
later in the fall than in peacetimes. In the Mesabi Range in Minne- 
sota great quantities of iron ore lie only a few feet under the surface. 
In the Mesabi Range is an open pit three miles long, one mile wide, 
and nearly four hundred feet deep. The first load of ore from this 
great pit reached Cleveland a Httle more than fifty years ago. With- 
out the enormous quantity of ore supplied from Mesabi the outstand- 
ing industrial growth of our country would have been impossible. 

It has been suggested that the open-pit mines of Michigan and 
Minnesota may become exhausted in the next ten years. Then we shall 
be obliged to depend on underground mines for our major supply. 
Already engineers are looking the country over and even to foreign 
lands for a future supply. Countries in North and South America 
known to have large deposits are Mexico, Brazil, and Canada. If the 
time ever comes when our iron ore comes from overseas, it is more 
than likely that coal or coke and iron ore will find their meeting place 
along the Atlantic Coast where iron has been smelted on a small scale 
for many years. 

The making of iron and steel. The smelter is the place where 
the iron is separated from the other materials with which it is com- 
bined in the ore. This smelting is done by dumping iron ore and 
limestone into great furnaces of burning coke. The ore melts and 
the limestone attracts the rock and other impurities, leaving the pure 
liquid iron to be run into molds or to be converted at once into steel. 
There are two chief methods of making steel. The Bessemer process 
consists in forcing hot air through the liquid iron to remove its car- 
bon. Sometimes more carbon has to be added to the steel to produce 
the desired quality of hardness. In the open-hearth method intensely 
hot flames are driven into the mass of iron until a sufficient amount 
of carbon has been burned out. Open-hearth steel is considered the 
best, and this process is the most commonly used in the United States. 

Iron production in the United States. The United States usually 
produces annually about a third of all the iron and steel made in the 
world, and more than twice as much as the production of any other 
country. This large production is due to our great supplies of iron 
ore and coal, aU conveniently located. The ore at the western end 
of Lake Superior is carried by rail the short distance to the docks 
at the lake ports. From elevated pockets at the docks the ore drops 
through chutes into the holds of the ore freighters. These lake 
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Steel flowing into a crucible from an open-hearth furnace. Compare this illustration 
with the one on page 218. 


steamers are specially designed with great cargo capacity and numer- 
ous openings in the deck (hatches), through which ore, coal, or 
wheat may be poured rapidly into the holds. It takes only a few 
hours to load one of these ships. 

When the ore reaches the ports on the southern shores of Lake 
Michigan or Lake Erie, it is taken from the holds in great buckets 
which empty a whole shipload in a short time. On their return trips 
the lake steamers c^ry huge cargoes of coal. This water route 
between the iron mines and the coal regions makes the transportation 
cost much cheaper than it would be if the ore had to be carried all 
the way by rail. 

Pittsburgh as a steel center. Pittsburgh has several advantages 
for steel manufacturing. It is in the center of a great soft-coal region. 
This coal is made into coke for use in the smelters. Much of the coke 
comes down the Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers to Pittsburgh. 
Other coal is brought in by rail, but none of the fuel has to be carried 
very far. Thus the freight charges are low. 

In the early days of the steel industry the iron ore was obtained 
from the small deposits near Pittsburgh. Farmers mined the ore on 
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uses of steel. 


their lands in their spare time and hauled it to the smelters in the city. 
But the -rapid growth of the industry soon made this local supply 
of ore insufficient, and ore began to come in from the Lake Superior 
region. The opening of the Soo Canals in 1885 gave a cheap water 
route direct to the Pennsylvania smelters. Thus Pittsburgh has an 
unlimited and easily secured supply of ore. 

Another advantage which Pittsburgh enjoys is its position near 
the great industrial centers of the East. A great networlc of railroads 
connects Pittsburgh with these markets for its iron and steel products. 
The automobile, tractor, and other heavy industries of the Middle 
West also took great quantities of iron and steel. Now, even greater 
quantities are being used for airplane engines, trucks, tanks, and ships. 
The deepening of the Ohio River has given Pittsburgh an excellent 
water route to the entire Mississippi Valley. Expert management 
and skilled labor have also helped to keep Pittsburgh our leading steel 
city. 

The Great Lakes steel region. Several Great Lakes cities are 
prominent steel producers. Among these are Cleveland and Buffalo 
on Lake Erie, Gary and South Chicago on Lake Michigan, and 
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Unloading iron ore from a lake boat at Huron, Ohio. Great clamshell buckets 
dip deeply into the hold of the ship and pick up tons of ore at a time. 


Duluth on Lake Superior. These cities are much closer to the iron 
mines of Minnesota than is Pittsburgh; but they must get their coal 
from a greater distance. Since it requires more coal than ore to 
smelt iron, it is cheaper as a rule to transport the ore to the coal than 
to bring the coal to the ore. That is one reason for Pittsburgh’s 
leading position in the steel industry. All the Great Lakes cities are 
at a disadvantage in this respect; but cheap water rates help them to 
get their coal at a low price. Also these cities are very close to the 
great industrial centers of Indiana, Ohio, and Illinois, where their 
steel is in great demand. 

Birmingham, a Southern steel center. An important iron and 
steel region is located at Birmingham, Alabama. Less than seventy 
years ago the region was still a cotton field. Birmingham has unusual 
mineral advantages. A thick bed of iron ore projects from one side 
of the valley for a distance of twenty-five miles while on the other 
side is an abundant supply of coking coal. The ore itself contains 
all the limestone needed for smelting. Labor has been cheaper there 
than in the North. Birmingham is too far south to compete with 
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Limestone in addition to coke and ore is needed for smelting iron. In the build- 
ing at the right the limestone is ground; it is then carried on a belt conveyor to the 
machine above the cars where it is sifted, and then it is transported to the smelter. 
This tipple is near Birmingham, Alabama. 


the northern steel centers for the markets of the northeastern United 
States. It is, however, an important center for war industries. Iron 
and steel from Birmingham moves to the coast through Mobile by 
way of the Black Warrior River, which has been greatly improved 
recently by the building of locks and dams. With the large develop- 
ment of airplane plants and shipyards on the Pacific Coast steel mills 
have been established in California and Utah. 

What iron does for a nation. Gibbon, a great historian, said, 
“The control of iron soon gives a nation control of gold.” But the 
control of iron requires also the possession of coal, without which 
the ore is much less valuable to a country. The nation which can 
make iron and steel has a great advantage. Equipment for farms, 
machines for mills and factories, rails and rolling stock for railroads, 
and ships for rivers, lakes, and ocean all require steel. Iron and 
steel are, of course, indispensable in time of war. 

A country with a large iron and steel production has a great com- 
mercial advantage. It can build its own ships and railroads. It can 
manufacture all sorts of articles, large and small, many of which 
become valuable items in foreign trade. Before the war our prod- 
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ucts were sold all over the world. The profit from this world trade 
in iron and steel increased the demand in our own country for food, 
clothing, and many other articles. With the wealth which came 
from manufacturing and trade, we were able to buy extensively from 
other nations, importing their products in exchange for our own. 
Iron is indeed a great source of wealth. 

The world’s iron. Iron ore is plentiful in Europe, and it is 
found in all continents. Next to the United States, France mined the 
largest quantity of iron ore but did not have enough coal to take full 
advantage of its production. Germany produced much more pig iron 
and steel than France and was second to the United States in this re- 
spect, but it had to import a great deal of iron ore. The annexation 
of former Austria and of Czechoslovakia greatly increased Germany’s 
iron-ore resources. Germany’s great coal region in the Ruhr Valley 
was the center of the steel industry. Great Britain ranked next to the 
United States, Germany, and Russia in pig-iron production, but like 
Germany it had to import a part of its iron ore. Great Britain is rich 
in coal, which accounts for its prominence as a steel producer. 

Other Metals and Minerals' 

Manganese 

Needed in making steel. Manganese is one of the most vital of 
strategic materials. Almost twelve pounds are used in making each 
ton of steel. It helps to remove sulphur from the iron and to prevent 
oxidation. Ninety-seven per cent of the manganese used in this 
country is imported. The United States possesses large deposits of 
low-grade ore of manganese; only small deposits of high-grade ore. 
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A miner putting dynamite into a drill hole to loosen manganese ore 

The countries from which we receive our imports in peacetimes are 
the Gold Coast of Africa, Russia, Cuba, British India, the Union of 
South Africa, and Brazil. 

Copper 

The uses of copper. Copper ranks next to iron as the world’s 
most useful metal. It is indispensable in the use and transmission of 
electricity. This is because it is an excellent conductor of electricity. 
Consequently all electrical machines, appliances, and transmission, 
lines use copper wire, which is flexible, durable, and inexpensive. 
Copper is an important part of the ignition systems of automobiles, 
aircraft, tanks, and trucks. Another important use for copper is in 
the making of alloys, which are mixtures of different metals. Brass, 
for instance, is an alloy of copper and zinc. It is used in hardware 
and forms a part of many machines, clocks, and implements. Bronze, 
an alloy of copper and tin, also has many uses; it was known by 
ancient peoples before iron came into general use. 
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In automobiles copper 
wire is used in generators 
and in self-starters; it is used 
to supply the ignition spark 
in each cylinder, in the light- 
ing system, and to connect 
the battery with the various 
parts of the instrument 
board. It finds a similar use 
in trucks, tanks, aircraft, and 
ships. Besides these indis- 
pensable uses, it enters into 
the manufacture of guns 
and firearms of all kinds. 

Copper is used not only 
to destroy life but to save 
life. On the one hand, it is 
used as jackets for bullets, 
and, on the other, it is used 
in the manufacture of X-ray 
machines, which aid in lo- 
cating bullets and shrapnel 
in wounded soldiers. 

Ever since the establishment of our currency system, until the 
present year, our pennies, like such coins in other countries, have been 
made of copper. In the year 1942 one and one-half million pennies 
were minted. To conserve the 4600 tons of copper used in their 
coinage, pennies were made of steel coated with zinc. That saving 
alone supplied copper sufficient for use in building 14,000 pursuit 
planes. Pubhc protest caused the abandonment of this scheme. 

Because war requires so much copper, it is almost impossible to 
obtain for civilian use any article made of copper or an alloy of cop- 
per. The Telephone Company is also obliged to conserve copper. 
They say to us, “Do not ask to have a new telephone installed. Do 
not make a long distance call unless absolutely necessary. Lines are 
needed by the armed forces and copper cannot be spared for string- 
ing additional wires.” 

Our attitude toward all strategic materials should correspond with 
what was said to be the late President Coolidge’s motto; “Eat it up: 
wear it out; make it do; do without.” 

Other uses of copper: light bulbs, valves and fittings, oil-burner 



Courtesy Consolidated Vultee 


This young woman is helping wire an air- 
plane. A woman’s small hands and deft fingers 
are well adapted to this complicated work. 
Note the sound-proofing material (kapok) in 
the wall of the fuselage at her right. 
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Anaconda copper smelter. A Boeing Flying Fortress uses 3000 pounds of copper 

and a battleship 1000 tons. 


tubing, wire cloth, inner-tube valve stems, kitchen-range boilers, 
water meters, thermostats, washing machines, water heaters, and fire 
extinguishers. 

Early American uses. The early American colonists first used 
copper for kettles and for covering the bottoms of their wooden ships. 
The chief use for brass in those days was to make brass buttons, 
which were very common on men’s clothing. Copper was first 
mined in the United States in the Connecticut Valley, and the brass 
industry which started in the Naugatuck Valley in Connecticut still 
leads in the value and variety of its products. Bridgeport, Water- 
bury, and the surrounding towns manufacture a third of the brass- 
ware and a fifth of the watches and clocks made in the United States. 
This region is now engaged in producing war material that calls for 
great precision and accuracy. 

Copper regions of the United States. When the demand for 
copper became so great that the Eastern States could not supply a 
sufficient quantity, the metal was imported from Chile and Cuba- 
Later copper was found in a pure state in Michigan, and soon other 
Western States discovered valuable deposits. The leading states in 
copper production are now Arizona, Utah, Montana, and Nevada. 
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Arizona alone produces about one third of the total production 0‘ 
the United States. 

World production of copper. While the world production oJ 
copper varies greatly from year to year, it is much larger today thar 
it was fifty years ago. Can you see any reason for an increasec 
demand for copper.? At present the United States produces aboui 
one third of the world’s copper. Other leading countries in coppei 
production are Chile, Canada, Rhodesia, and the Belgian Congo. Th< 
United States not only produces more copper than any other coun- 
try; it also does a great business in refining copper ore brought fron 
other countries. Much of this ore is partially refined before coming 
to our refineries, which are located in the large eastern coast cities 
near our great industrial centers. From these refineries copper i: 
sent to our own manufacturing cities and also formerly was exporter 
to the industrial centers of Europe. 


Guides to Study 

1. What are the most important raw materials needed for our defens( 
industries? Why are we using them up at such a rapid rate? 

2. How does the location of raw materials affect their value? 

3. What were the early uses of iron? How was it smelted? 

4. Show that practically everything we use is made with the help of iror 
and steel. 

5. What are the different kinds of iron? 

6. What are the qualities and the use of cast iron? Wrought iron? Steel 

7. What are the different alloy steels and what is the use of each? 

8. Why does an automobile require different kinds of steel? 

9. What is iron ore and where is it found in this country? 
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10. Describe the way in which the ore is transported from the mines to 
the smelters. 

11. How is iron ore smelted? 

12. Why did Pittsburgh become the greatest iron and steel center of the 
country? 

13. What cities on or near the Great Lakes are steel centers? What are 
the advantages of their locations? 

14. Why did Birmingham become the great steel center of the South? 

15. How has steel contributed to our country’s wealth and strength? 

16. What other countries are large producers of iron and steel? 

17. What is the principal use of manganese and where does it occur? 

18. List the many uses of copper. * 

19. What were the uses of copper in colonial days? 

20. Why is copper one of the most useful of metals? 

21. What are the chief copper-producing states of our country? 

22. What foreign countries produce much copper? 

23. In what ways are plastics coming to take the place of steel and other 
metals? 

24. How may inventions and new methods change the values of raw 
materials? 


Topics for Class Discussion 

1. Our future supply of iron ore. 

2. How iron ore is mined. 

3. The Bessemer process. ^ 

4. The open-hearth process, 

5. How iron ore is smelted. 

6. The uses of steel. 

7. How coal and iron are dependent on each other for their usefulness 
to man. 

8. Ways in which you are dependent upon iron or some of its forms; 
upon copper. 

9. How the varying degrees of hardness in steel are obtained. 

Work to Be Done 

1. On an outline map of the United States indicate the locations of 
our great iron mines. Trace the routes which the ore takes from mine to 
smelters. On the map print in the proper places the names of the cities 
which receive and smelt the iron ore. 

2. Make a special study of the history and importance of the Soo Canals. 

3. Choose members of the class to study and report on the cities of Duluth, 
Pittsburgh, and Birmingham. 

4. Show how important iron and steel are in the production of food; in 
the building of houses; in the production of clothing. 

5. On a map of the world locate those countries which produce large 
quantities of iron and steel. 

6. Obtain statistics on the amount of iron produced by leading countries. 
From these figures prepare a graph illustrating the same facts. 
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Aluminum is used for many parts of aircraft engines because it is light and 
strong. Here a foundry man is pouring molten aluminum into a sand mold for a 
Cyclone engine cylinder head. 

Aluminum 

Until the outbreak of World War II aluminum was in very com- 
mon use. Kettles and pans of all kinds were made of this light, 
silvery metal, and they were very reasonable in price. Such articles 
wear longer than those made of tinned iron, and they will not rust. 
Aluminum is also an excellent conductor of electricity and enters into 
the construction of many electrical appliances. On account of its 
light weight it is extensively used in the bodies and engines of auto- 
mobiles, airplanes, and dirigibles. The streamlined trains are partly 
of aluminum construction, which adds to their speed and carrying 
capacity. Various alloys contain aluminum to reduce their weight. 
Powdered aluminum is used in paint, and new uses are constantly 
being developed. 

Aluminum in airplanes. With the increased production of air- 
planes the demand for aluminum became much greater. Three 
fourths of a modern military plane is aluminum or alloys. The wings 
are made almost wholly of aluminum; nearly two thirds of the engine 
and aU of the propeller are made of the same metal. It also enters 
into the construction of many of the smaller parts, such as rods, bolts. 
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A bauxite mine in Arkansas. From the mine the ore goes to East St. Louis 
where it is partially refined. The alumina (aluminum oxide) is then taken to places 
where electricity can be generated cheaply and there the aluminum itself is finally 
extracted. 


and nuts. If aluminum were more plentiful, even larger quantities of 
it would be used in a plane, thus making it lighter and capable of 
making greater speed. 

Sources of aluminum. Aluminum is a new metal as far as its 
common use is concerned. It is very widely distributed in rocks and 
soils, but until ' recently it was very expensive to extract the metal 
from the ores. As late as 1850 aluminum cost thirty dollars per 
pound, and very little was produced. When cheaper methods of 
production were found, the price fell rapidly and in recent years this 
metal has sold as low as twenty cents per pound. This low price of 
course caused a greatly increased demand for aluminum and accounts 
for its widespread use today. Most of our aluminum now comes 
from a mineral called bauxite. This is a bulky substance from which 
much of the waste is removed before the ore is sent to the aluminum 
plants. These plants treat the purified ore and from the crade bauxite 
is obtained alumina, an oxide of aluminum. One of the leading cities 
for this work is East St. Louis, which receives the bulky bauxite by 
rail from near-by states and from British Guiana and Surinam by 
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way of the Mississippi River. Aluminum is separated from alumina 
by means of an electric current. 

The largest of the older aluminum plants in North America are at 
Niagara Falls, New York; at Messina, New York, on the St. Law- 
rence River;- at Alcoa, Tennessee; at Badin, North Carolina; and at 
the Shawinigan Falls of the St. Maurice River in the province of 
Quebec. These places all have abundant water power for the genera- 
tion of electricity. 

New plants. A new plant was established near the Bonneville 
Dam in the state of Washington which produces 60,000,000 pounds 
per year. Another plant was set up at Vancouver in the same state. 
Up to July, 1940, there was not one plant producing aluminum west 
of the Mississippi River. It is expected that from now on one third 
of the country’s output will come from the Pacific Northwest. The 
largest aluminum plant now under construction is located near New 
York City. Large cities are usually near great sources of power. 

By the end of 1943 the United States had a productive capacity 
of aluminum of more than two billion pounds per year. This 
quantity of aluminum would rebuild three times every railroad car in 
the United States or put thirty aluminum cooking utensils in every 
home. The electricity needed to produce this quantity of aluminum 
would in one day furnish enough power to supply 60,000 homes for 
one year. 

The United States now produces more aluminum than all the 
other countries combined. The countries leading in the production 
of bauxite are France, Hungary, the United States, Surinam, Yugo- 
slavia, and Italy. The United States and Canada import considerable 
quantities from British Guiana and Surinam. 

Magnesium 

A light metal. Magnesium possesses much the same properties 
as aluminum except that it is much lighter. It is one of the lightest 
metals known. It has been said that the world has passed through 
the stone age, the bronze age, the iron age, and that we are now at 
the beginning of the “light-metal age.” The use of these light metals 
either alone or in cortibination VTith others makes possible lighter 
airplanes and motor cars. The lighter the planes, the greater the 
possibilities for speed and climbing power. Magnesium used in the 
manufacture of large motor buses and trailers reduces the weight of 
the vehicle by four or five tons. The less the weight of a steam 
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Sparkling crystals of pure magnesium clinging to lid and side of the retort 


shovel, the more stone or gravel it can lift. The less the w^eight of 
an ordinary shovel, the more earth or soil a workman can lift at each 
stroke. 

Before World War II there was only one plant in the country 
producing magnesium. Before long there will be ten such plants. 
The production of the metal in 1938 was 6,433,000 pounds, in 1942 
it was 76,500,000 pounds. The War Production Board has asked for 
an annual production of 725,000,000 pounds. 

Magnesium is obtained in several ways. In Michigan it is ex- 
tracted from brine pumped from wells. On the coast of Texas it is 
obtained from sea water by electrolysis. It is claimed there is enough 
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of the metal in one cubic mile of sea water for four million Flying 
Fortresses. Magnesium is also obtained from an ore of that metal 
found in Las Vegas, Nevada, not far from Boulder Dam. The metal 
is extracted from the ore by the use of electricity generated at the 
dam. 

Besides its use in making airplane parts, magnesium is used in 
making photographic flashlights and in incendiary bombs. It is 
claimed that eighty per cent of the destruction wrought in England 
has come not from the huge explosive bomb, but from the fires caused 
by the comparatively small magnesium bomb. Airplane engines and 
propellers require sixty-four per cent of all the magnesium produced; 
airplane wheels use another nineteen per cent; and airplane frames 
seventeen per cent. Into each airplane made goes more magnesium 
than was produced in 1914. In ammunition magnesium enters into 
the composition of tracer bullets which help to locate the target. 

Tin 

Uses of tin. The use of tin in making bronze has been known 
since ancient times. It is said that the Phoenicians, a Mediterranean 
people, ventured as far as the British Isles in quest of this valuable 
metal. The mines of Cornwall in England were for a long time the 
chief source of tin. British Malaya, Netherlands Indies, and Bolivia 
formerly accounted for two thirds of the world’s supply. 

Tin is used chiefly as a coating to cover thin sheets of iron or steel 
which are then called tin plate and are used in making cans for food 
products. Terneplate has some lead mixed with the tin coating and 
is used principally as roofing material. Tin is used in automobfles in 
the engine bearings and in the solder connecting the radiator tubes. 
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A village of Bolivia in the High Andes. Here is located the largest tin mine in 
the world. The owner is Senor Patino, one of the world’s richest men, who makes 
his home in New York City and seldom sees his valuable property. 


Tin is needed in the manufacture of airplanes, trucks, tanks, and 
guns. With the capture by the Japanese of the tin-producing regions 
of the Far East, more than three fourths of the world’s output of tin. 
was brought under their control. For this reason the supply of tin 
for use in the United States has been greatly reduced. 

Sources of tin. The United States produces practically no tin. 
With the exception of the stockpiles accumulated before the out- 
break of World War II we are almost dependent upon what Bolivia 
can supply us. To refine this imported tin the Federal Government 
•has constructed, a plant at Texas City, Texas. Up to this time aU 
imports came to us as refined tin. 

Saving tin. Various means are used to make the smaller amount 
of tin go as far as possible. Formerly in making tin cans it required 
one and one-half pounds of tin to coat one hundred pounds of thin 
steel sheets by dipping them in molten tin. Now by an electroplat- 
ing process the same quantity of steel is coated with only one-half 
pound of tin. An even covering of this very thin layer of tin is 
insured by an electronic equipment similar to that used in the radio. 

Glass and, wherever possible, cardboard is being used for con- 
tainers. Other metals, including silver, are being used as substitutes 
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for tin in manufacturing. Tin cans are carefully collected and 
returned as scrap so that the tin may be used again. When a person 
bought a tube of toothpaste or shaving cream, he was for a time 
required to return an old tube. 


Lead 

One of our most useful metals is lead. White lead is a compound 
used in paints; and red lead is used to protect iron and steel from 
rust. Practically all ironwork is painted with red lead before the 
finishing colors are applied. In plumbing lead pipe and solder play 
important parts. Pewter is an alloy of tin and lead and was formerly 
used extensively for tableware. This old pewter ware has become 
so scarce that it is prized as antique and is now being imitated by the 
reproduction of old designs. Other uses for lead are in type metal, 
in bullets and shot, in storage-battery plates, in protective cable 
covering, and in various electrical appliances. 

Our leading lead-producing states are Missouri, Idaho, and Utah. 
The United States produces more lead than any other country, its 
output amounting to about one fourth of the world total. 

Zinc 

Zinc is particularly useful in galvanizing. This process consists 
in coating the surface of iron or steel with molten zinc. The zinc 
prevents the iron from rusting and therefore makes it weatherproof. 
Galvanized-iron sheets are used to cover many temporary buildings 
and storage sheds. Enormous quantities of galzanized wire are used 
in fences and screens. Brass is an alloy of zinc and what other metal? 

Our chief zinc-producing states are Oklahoma, Kansas, New 
Jersey, Montana, Utah, and Idaho., Zinc is often found near copper 
and lead. The United States produces about 30 per cent of the 
world’s zinc. 


Sulphur 

Sulphur in its various forms is very valuable to mankind. It is an 
important tissue-building element in many of our foods. Sulphur is 
also used in making matches, gunpowder, and dyes. Without sul- 
phur there would be no rubber industry as we now know it. Good- 
year discovered that the addition of sulphur to rubber prevented the 
rubber from becoming sticky when warm and brittle when cold. 
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The rabber industry now uses large quantities of sulphur. For a 
long time we imported most of our sulphur from Italy. Now the 
United States produces about three fourths of the world’s output. 
Texas and Louisiana are our greatest sulphur-producing states. 
The mining of sulphur is an interesting process. Superheated steam 
is forced down through pipes to the sulphur beds. The steam melts 
the sulphur and compressed air forces the liquid sulphur to the sur- 
face where it is dried and is then ready for use. 

Various acids containing sulphur are very widely used in refining 
petroleum and in the manufacture of dyes, dynamite, fertilizers, and 
wood pulp. 

Guides to Study 

1. What is the diJEerence between a metal and a mineral? 

2. What are the chief uses of aluminum in everyday life? What caused 
the sudden jump in its consumption? 

3. What properties of aluminum make it one of our most useful metals? 
Why is it a first-class metal for the manufacture of planes? 

4. What is the chief source of aluminum and how is it extracted from the 
ore? What are some of the places where aluminum goes through its final 
processes? Why at these places? Where have new plants been established? 

5. Why is magnesium being used in large quantities? What is gained 
by the use of a light metal? In what ways is magnesium obtained? Where 
are the plants located? 

6. List the uses of tin. Why is it used for each of these purposes? Where 
are the chief deposits of tin? What are we doing to make up for our failure 
to obtain tin from the Far East? 

7. What are the uses of lead? Of zinc? Of sulphur? 

Topics for Class Discussion 

1. The world’s most important metals. 

2. Why copper and aluminum are useful for electrical appliances. 

3. Why aluminum and magnesium are valuable for airplane building. 

4. Magnesium bombs and the harm they can do. 

5. The new plants for producing aluminum and magnesium. 

6. How aluminum and magnesium are obtained. 

7. The making of tin plate. The uses of tin in industry. Our present 
sources of tin. 

8. How sulphur is lifted to the surface of the earth. 

9. A world without sulphur. 

Work to Be Done 

1. Make a list of the articles in your home made in part at least of alu- 
minum or tin or lead or zinc. Why are these metals used in each case? 

2. What is an incendiary bomb? How have we been told to deal with 
•them? What is a tracer bullet? What is its use? 

5. Make a special study of the sources of sulphur and its many uses. 
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Rubber 

We learn about rubber. The early Spanish explorers found the 
natives of Central and South America wearing shoes made of rubber 
and the children playing with balls made of it. Small quantities 
were taken back to Europe and experimented with. The first use to 
which it was put was as an eraser, whence the name rubber. In 1823 
a Scottish chemist, Charles Macintosh, discovered that rubber could 
be dissolved in benzine and spread upon cloth to make it waterproof. 
The raincoat, known as a mackintosh, got its name from this inven- 
tor. About the same time another inventor learned that it could be 
cut into thin strips and woven into an elastic material. The captains 
of sailing vessels used to carry boots and shoes to ports in the rubber- 
growing areas to have them coated with this strange waterproof 
substance. About 1853 a Boston sea captain imported five hundred 
pairs of rubber boots into this country. From time to time various 
new uses have. been found for this substance. 

Goodyear’s accidental discovery. By accidentally dropping 
into a fire a piece of rubber covered with sulphur, Charles Goodyear 
made a discovery that revolutionized the whole industry. When 
cooled, the accidentally dropped piece of rubber remained the same 
at all temperatures. Before tliis rubber was. sticky when warm, and 
brittle when cold. Goodyear named his new process of treating 
rubber vulcanizing. Vulcanized rubber widely extended the use of 
rubber and brought great credit to a man who had sacrificed business 
and family and had been imprisoned for debt because of it. Good- 
year has been described as “a man with an India-rubber coat on. 
India-rubber shoes, an India-rubber cap, and in his pockets an India- 
rubber purse and not a cent in it.” As a result of Goodyear’s dis- 
covery more than 30,000 diflferent kinds of articles made of rubber 
have come into general use. 

Uses of rubber. In peacetimes about six sevenths of the rubber 
consumed in this country was used for automobile tires and tubes. 
In wartime enormous quantities are needed in the manufacture of 
aircraft, tanks, trucks, jeeps, mounted guns, and ships. The airplanes, 
tanks, trucks, jeeps, and cars also require tires or their equivalent. 
One very important use of rubber is in the making of life rafts such 
as that on which Captain “Eddie” Rickenbacker was saved in the 
Pacific Ocean. Unbelievable quantities of rubber are used in the 
construction of ships. Other uses of rubber in the home, the school. 
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Tapping a rubber tree on the Ford rubber plantation at-Belterra, Brazil 

the office, and the hospital are too numerous to mention. We just 
do not know how to get along without rubber. 

Where our rubber comes from. Up to 1913 the most of our 
rubber came from the wild trees of Brazil. From that time till Pearl 
Harbor the greater part— up to ninety-six per cent— came from the 
Far East. Since the fall of Malaya and the Netherlands Indies our 
supply of rubber has been almost entirely cut off. 

Anticipating war with Japan, we accumulated a stock pile which, 
in comparison with our needs, was small. It is still possible to import 
small quantities of wild rubber from India, Brazil, and Central 
America, but all this is little more than a drop in the bucket. 

To free themselves from the monopoly of the Far East, American 
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manufacturers some years 
ago established rubber 
plantations of their own. 
The Ford Motor Com- 
pany bought for this pur- 
pose more than 3,000,000 
acres along the Tapajoz 
River not far from the 
Amazon and called the 
two experimental areas 
Fordlandia and Belterra. 
The Firestone Tire Com- 
pany secured a million 
acres in Liberia and planted 
more than 10,000,000 trees. 
It will be several years be- 
fore any considerable 
quantity of rubber is ob- 
tained from either of these 
projects. A Federal Com- 
mission is now doing its 
utmost to increase the pro- 
duction of rubber in Latin America, especially in Brazil. We need 
enormous quantities of rubber to meet the needs of war industries, 
to keep the country as a whole on wheels, and to send to our allies 
that they may continue to fight with maximum efficiency. 

What can we do? After the authorities in Washington had 
struggled with the problem for some time but with little success, the 
President appointed a commission to study the problem and report. 

As a result of the report of the President’s commission various 
steps have been taken to conserve the rubber we have and to add to 
our supply. We were told that the country’s largest stockpile was 
in the tires of cars and trucks all over the country. To conserve tires, 
gasoline was rationed to reduce mileage and thus conserve rubber as 
well as gasoline. Tires were also rationed to save rubber and to 
insure a fair distribution. In addition to rationing, scrap rubber, 
including old tires, was collected to be worked over and used again. 
Scrap rubber while useful for certain purposes is of little or no value 
in the war industries. Steps were taken to establish large plants for 
the production of synthetic rubber. Synthetic rubber is called by 
various names such as Ameripol, Neoprene, Chemigum, Thiokol, and 






. Courtesy Goodyear Rubber Company 

Chemigum, synthetic rubber, is being dried in this machine and is then made into 
countless synthetic rubber products. 


Buna. They had already been produced in small quantities, but none 
of them had been perfected or produced at a price low enough to 
compete with natural rubber. At Institute, West Virginia, in the 
Kanawha Valley, a superb plant 77 acres in area is turning out rubber 
at the rate of 90,000 tons a year. That is almost one sixth as much as 
we used to need in normal times— it is as much rubber as 100,000 
Malay natives gather from 1 8,000,000 rubber trees. Other plants are 
located at Louisville, Pittsburgh, Baton Rouge, and Los Angeles, 
Competent authorities estimate that our 1944 production of synthetic 
rubber will reach or exceed 750,000 tons— which is more rubber by 
a good one fourth than we used to buy in prewar days from the 
plantations of the Far East. 

Guayule. Before the possibility of obtaining an adequate supply 
of synthetic rubber was realized plans were made, and to a certain, 
degree put into execution, to plant thousands of acres of a desert 
shrub called gmyule. Unfortunately the plant must grow from three 
to five years before its rubber is available. Moreover, the rubber is 
in the root of the plant and it is therefore necessary to destroy the 
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Nursery of guayule seedlings which will furnish small plants for thousands of 
acres of these shrubs. This is one of the plants from which we hope to obtain 
rubber to meet the urgent demand while the supply from the Indies is cut off. 


plant to obtain the rubber. To obtain a continuous supply of rubber 
yearly plantings would be necessary. 


Leather and Its Uses 

The tanning o£ leather. The conversion of hides and skins into 
leather is called tanning. This word comes from tannin, a chemical 
obtained chiefly from hemlock and oak bark. We still hear of oak- 
tanned leather. After the skins are taken from the tanning vat, oil is 
worked into them to make them flexible and waterproof. 

Oak and hemlock trees were formerly very plentiful in north- 
eastern United States, and for this reason New England early became 
a leading leather region, Salem, Lynn, and Peabody being important 
centers of the industry. When the tanbark supply became scarce, 
the industry spread to other sections; but New England still makes a 
large amount of leather. Philadelphia now leads all other cities as a 
tanning center. Chicago and Milwaukee also rank high in leather 
production. These western cities have the advantage of being close 
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Interior of a Massachusetts tannery. These hides are being tanned using a vege- 
table tanning process. The vegetable products used are oak and hemlock bark, 
chestnut wood, quebracho wood or the extract from Argentina, and other vegetable 
substances from Europe and Asia. 

to the source of supply of hides and skins, and they also have access 
to large supplies of tanbark. We import tanning materials of various 
kinds in large quantities. 

The Philadelphia leather industry was greatly benefited by the 
invention of the chromium method of tanning. A chemical com- 
pound of chromium is used instead of tannin, and this chrome leather 
is better and less expensive than other kinds and is now very widely 
used. 

The importance of hides. The United States makes more leather 
than any other country in the world. Germany, the United King- 
dom, France, the Netherlands, Czechoslovakia, and Canada also have 
produced a great deal of this product. Originally American tanners 
could get all the hides that they needed from our own farms and 
ranches. The industry now demands so much raw material that we 
are forced to import large quantities of hides and skins. In normal 
times cattle hides come to us chiefly from Argentina, Canada, and 
Uruguay; sheep and lamb skins come from New Zealand, Argentina, 
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and Great Britain; and goat and kid skins from India, China, and 
Brazil. Many other lands sent us smaller quantities of various kinds 
of hides and skins. Boston and Philadelphia were our two chief ports 
for the importation of these raw materials. 

Leather in industry. The chief use of leather is for the manu- 
facture of shoes, in which the United States ranks first. Our people 
are the best-shod in the world. Our first shoemaking centers were 
in New England, where the shoe industry is still important. Lynn 
and Brockton, Massachusetts, Binghamton, New York, and St. Louis 
are world-famous as shoe centers. Besides the abundant supply of 
raw materials for the production of leather, our leadership in shoe 
• manufacturing has been largely due to the invention of practical and 
efficient machines for use in this industry. One company in New 
England supplies most of this type of machinery for factories not 
only in the United States, but in many foreign countries as well. 
As a result of this foreign sale of our shoe machinery, many other 
countries have developed great shoemaking industries, and our world 
trade in this product has suffered. Czechoslovakia, for example, was 
able to sell shoes even in America in competition with our own 
products. We sent large shipments of footwear to England, Panama, 
Cuba, and Canada. Besides its use in the manufacture of footwear, 
leather is widely used in the making belting, gloves, harnesses, 
saddlery, bags, cases, and various novelties. 

The increasing demand for leather in manufacturing is leading 
to a shortage of hides and skins. As a result, many substitutes for 
leather are already being used. Wood, paper, and cloth are treated 
chemically and used instead of leather for many purposes. Chemical 
research thus attempts to find new synthetic products to take the 
place of many natural raw materials. The increased demand for 
shoes for our armed forces has made it necessary to ration shoes. 

Guides to Study 

1. When was rubber first known and what uses were made of it? 

2. What discovery was made by Charles Goodyear? Of what importance 
was it? 

3. Where did our rubber come from before Pearl Harbor? 

4. What have American companies done to free themselves from Far 
Eastern monopoly? 

5. What efforts are being made to do without natural rubber? 

6. What efforts are made to conserve rubber? 

7. How can we make our present tires last as long as possible? 

8. What articles made of rubber are no longer found in our stores? 
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9. Of what is synthetic rubber made? 

10. What steps have been taken to increase our supply of natural rubber? 

11. How is rubber obtained from the»guayule shrub? 

12. How is leather tanned? Why is it tanned? 

13. What substances are used for tanning leather? What are our leading 
tanning centers? 

14. Why does the United States lead in the tanning of leather? 

15. What are the sources of our tanning materials? From what countries 
do we import hides and skins? 

16. What are the chief uses of leather? 

17. Why does the United States lead in the manufacture of shoes? 

18. Is it wise for us to export shoe machinery and then lose the sale of 
shoes in foreign countries? 

19. What substitutes are used for leather? Why? 

Topics for Class Discussion 

1. Gathering and curing rubber in Brazil. 

2 . Gathering and curing rubber in the Far East. 

3. Rubber plantations in the Far East, in Africa, and in Brazil. 

4. Wartime uses of rubber as compared with peacetime uses. 

5. Synthetic rubber — how it is made and its value as compared with 
natural rubber. 

6. Competition with natural rubber in the future. 

7. Rubber is a great shock absorber. Tons of it arc used in a single battle- 
ship. Why? 

8 . The different hides and skins used in making leather. 

9. The different materials used in tanning leather. 

10. Tanning with chemicals. 

11. Shoe machinery and shoe factories. 

12. Foreign trade in leather and shoes. 

Work to Be Done 

1. The story of rubber is one of the most interesting in the world. Choose 
members of the class to make a thorough study of the history of rubber includ- 
ing its discovery, how the tree grows in its native country, how it came to be 
transplanted to the Far East, the loss of the industry to the native country, 
and finally the loss of the great producing regions as a result of the global 
W’ar. 

2. Appoint members or committees to study and report to class facts relat- 
ing to synthetic rubber. 

3. Make a list of articles you know to be made wholly or in part of 
leather. 

4. Compare the methods of making shoes in colonial days with the meth- 
ods used today. List the different substances used in the making of the shoes 
you are wearing. 

5. In the manufacture of shoes what means have been taken to conserve 
leather? 
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Some 6,000,000 feet of pine logs in huge piles ready to be transported by train to the 
mill. Just now the demand for lumber is very great. Why? 


Our Forests— One of Our Greatest Resources 

Extent of our forests. Nature has been kind to us in giving the 
United States extensive areas of forest lands. These are fairly well 
distributed over the country. All our Northern States from Maine 
to Minnesota were once well covered with evergreen trees and some 
hardwoods. The Southern States from Virginia on the northeast to 
Texas on the southwest still possess great areas of valuable forest 
lands. Our greatest reserves, however, are in the Pacific Northwest, 
particularly in Washington and Oregon. 

Forests of northern United States. This was originally one of 
the richest forest areas of the country. The stands of timber were 
mainly of pine, spruce, and hemlock. These softwoods are prefer- 
able to hardwoods for most building purposes. As a rule they have 
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straight grain, do not crack or warp, and, because of their softness, 
are easily worked. 

The early settlers in these regions needed land for gardens, fields, 
and pastures. The trees were cut and the logs rolled into piles and 
burned. Groups of neighbors helped one another clear their land. 
A gathering of farmers to roll the heavy logs into piles was a log- 
rolling. Now, when our Congressmen help one another put bills 
through the Congress, they are said to be logrolling. 

This northern forest area has come to be the most densely settled 
part of the country. As the population increased, vast quantities of 
lumber were needed for homes, stores, ships, railroads, paper, and 
other purposes. The trees were cut with little regard for future 
needs. For these reasons only a small fraction of the original forest 
lands now produce lumber or even paper pulp. Now every industry 
of the region depends upon the South or the Northwest for the 
greater part of the lumber used. 

Consumers of lumber in the Northern States must pay the cost of 
transporting it from the South or from the Northwest by way of the 
Panama Canal or overland across the Rocky Mountains. Transporta- 
tion adds to the cost of lumber, makes the cost of homes greater, and 
increases the rent which the owner of property must receive. Every- 
one who owns a home or who pays rent must help pay the cost of 
transporting lumber from a distance. Everyone then should be inter- 
ested in making the forest lands of his part of the country yield the 
greatest return possible. 

Hardwood forests. Trees yielding hardwoods are found through- 
out all the eastern forest areas. Lying between the northern regions 
and those of the South is a belt consisting mainly of hardwood trees, 
such as oak, ash, maple, and gum. The hardwoods are well adapted 
for finishing the interior of houses and for making furniture. 

Forests of the South. Until very recently the Southeastern 
States yielded the largest annual cut of all our forest areas. The 
softwoods are quite different from the woods of the northern areas. 
Much lumber has been shipped from these states to our Northern 
States and to many foreign countries. This area, if properly cared 
for, will probably supply much of our lumber for the future. Pines 
of the Southland grow more rapidly than trees do in any other part 
of the country. The mild climate and abundant rainfall make for a 
very rapid growth. It is to this section that our paper industry seems 
to be rapidly moving. In recent years thousands of acres have been 
reforested thus providing for future needs. 
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A close-up showing a turpentine cup on a 
pine tree in South Carolina. Note the drip- 
ping sap. Naval stores have gone to war. 
Find out their war uses. 


Naval stores. Naval 
stores, such as tar, turpen- 
tine, and rosin, are products 
of the southern forests. 
These products are so named 
because in the days of 
wooden ships they were 
used by shipbuilders and on 
board the ships. A sailor 
was often referred to as a 
tar. These products now 
find other uses. Turpentine 
is used in making paints and 
varnishes. Rosin is used in 
making varnishes, soaps, and 
linoleums and in sizing 
paper. 

Originally to obtain the 
gum— the source of rosin 
and turpentine — the bark 
was removed from one side 
of a pine tree near the base. 
The fluid collected in a 


pocket cut in the tree below 
a series of gashes. This method was very injurious and soon killed the 
trees. In recent years a metal cup has taken the place of the pocket. 
By this method less injury is done to the tree. By distillation rosin 
and turpentine are obtained from the raw gum. The United States 
produces more than half the world’s naval stores, and before the war 
more than half of its production was sold abroad, especially to Eng- 
land, Germany, and the Netherlands. A large number of workers 
were employed in this industry. 

Making trees into lumber. Methods of lumbering differ in 
different parts of the country. In Canada and northern United States 
the winter season offers the best conditions for lumbering. Then 
the ground is frozen and even swampy land supports men, horses, 
and tractors. The rough ground is usually covered with snow over 
which smooth roads can be built from the logging camps to a stream 
down which the logs are to be floated. During the cold weather 
men and animals are not troubled by mosquitoes and other insects 
which in summer make life almost unbearable. 
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Loads of pulpwood drawn on sleds from camp to river. When the ice melts in the 
spring, the logs are floated downstream to the mills at Rainy Lake, Ontario. 


The lumbermen live in rude camps during the logging season. 
The hard work requires both strength and endurance. After the 
trees have been selected and marked for cutting, a V-shaped notch 
is cut in one side of the tree near the ground. The tree is expected 
to fall on the side toward the notch. The rest of the cutting is then 
done by a large crosscut saw which is used on the side opposite the 
notch. After the tree falls, the branches are removed and the tree 
cut into logs. The logs are then drawn over the snow or ice to the 
riverbank. 

With the coming of spring and the melting of the ice on the 
river the logs are floated in great numbers down to the sawmills. 
Here they are yarded in enclosures made by fastening the ends of 
floating logs together. An endless chain draws them one by one into 
the mill. Here the log is placed on a carriage which moves back 
and forth carrying it against a rapidly moving saw. For the lighter 
work circular saws are used. For slicing the large logs into planks 
or boards band saws are used. These are endless belts of steel with 
sharp teeth which pass over wheels one above and one beneath the 
log. Sometimes several band saws near together, known as a gang 
saw, cut several planks from the log at one time. Circular saws then 
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Sawing a big log into boards and planks in a sawmill in California. Machinery 
moves the log back and forth against the saw in much the same way that ham is 
sliced in a meat market. 

remove the bark from the edges of planks or boards and make the 
edges even. The surface of the lumber may be made smooth by 
planing before it leaves the mill, or the planing may be done after it 
reaches the lumberyard where it is to be sold. 

In the forests of Washington and Oregon lumbering is carried 
on in quite a different way. There the country is often moun- 
tainous and the streams swift with falls and rapids. The trees are 
larger and taller than in any other part of the country. Logs cut 
from these trees are very heavy. To aid in moving them over the 
rough ground use is made of tall trees which are equipped as spar 
trees. After selecting the proper tree a man known as a high-climber, 
or high-rigger, who uses a belt which encircles himself and the tree, 
climbs to a point near the top just below the lowest branches. With 
a saw he curs off the top of the tree. As the upper part falls, the 
part of the trunk to which the man is attached swings violently back 
and forth. The worker is in danger of being crushed against the 
tree or of being thrown to the ground. First heavy wire cables are 
run from the top of the spar to the ground to serve as supports. 
Near the top of the spar a heavy pulley is attached through which 
passes a strong wire cable. Near the trunk one end of the cable is 
wound around a cylinder turned by an engine or motor. The other 
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end of the cable may be attached to logs as much as one thousand 
feet distant. The logs are drawn to the base of the tree and there- 
loaded on cars or trucks. Two spar trees may be connected by a 
cable known as a high-line along which a trolley runs back and forth. 
By means of pulleys the logs are drawn over rough ground or 
through the air over ravines to the yard or railway. Some of the 
logs are so large that one is all that a flatcar can carry. 

Forest areas of the West. There are two forest areas in west- 
ern United States. One is in the Rocky Mountain region and the. 
other in the Pacific Northwest. The pines, spruces, and firs of the 
Rocky Mountains are in a tliinly settled region and are not easily 
accessible to the great lumber markets. Therefore, only a very small 
portion of this area has been cut over. 

The greatest forest reserves of the whole country are in western 
Washington and Oregon. Here are pine trees, spruce, hemlock, and 
Douglas firs. These great forest areas have been reserved mainly 
because of their distance from lumber markets. Now that other areas, 
are becoming depleted, the country is drawing heavily on the re- 
sources of the Northwest. For some years the annual cut has ex- 
ceeded even that of the South. Lumber from the Northwest k 
shipped to the eastern coast of the United States and to the countries, 
of South America bordering the Pacific. Before the war it was. 
shipped to China, Japan, and Australia. Farther south in California 
is the home of the giant sequoias, commonly known as the big trees,. 
many of them thousands of years old. They are unfit for lumber. 

Imports and exports of lumber. Although our forests are being 
destroyed more than four times as fast as they are replaced by 
growth, yet just before World War II we exported lumber and 
other forest products to the value of nearly $100,000,000. Great 
Britain took nearly a third of the exported products of our sawmills. 
Japan is a convenient market for the lumber of Washington and 
Oregon and that country was one of our best customers. Articles, 
made of wood were sent in large quantities to Great Britain, Canada,, 
and Cuba as well as to other countries. 

Our imported lumber comes mainly from Canada. From that 
country we import quantities of spruce, hemlock, and pine for budd- 
ing purposes. That country in normal times also sends us each year 
more than 3,500,000 Christmas trees, besides great quantities of pulp- 
wood, wood pulp, and newsprint. We used to receive mahogany 
from Central America, the west coast of Africa, Mexico, and BraziL 
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Paper— A Mark of Civilization 

A product of multiple uses. Paper has become so much a part 
of our modern life that it is difficult to imagine how man ever existed 
without it. In our homes, in our offices, and in all our trades and 
professions it plays an inconspicuous but important part. Varying 
in texture from the most delicate tissue to the sturdy wallboard or 
paper shingle, k serves us in our homes as twine or in the form of 
bags and wrapping paper; it serves the merchant as a protection in 
the handling of foodstuffs and merchandise in general. The artist 
paints and etches on it, the author’s works are printed on it, and the 
doctor and the lawyer keep their records on it. So large a part does 
paper play in our intellectual lives that we have come to use the 
word paper when we usually have in mind that which is written or 
printed on it. We read the daily paper. We write an examination 
paper. The scholar reads his paper before an audience of learned 
men. Much of the wisdom and lore of the ages is now recorded on 
paper and stored in our libraries and museums for the use of countless 
future generations. 

Tablets of stone. Primitive man, when he conceived the idea of 
recording his personal ideas or the exploits of his tribe, engraved them 
upon stone or inscribed them on bricks of clay. We can still find 
many old sketches or inscriptions on the walls and ceilings of caves, 
on temple walls, or in collections of tablets that correspond to our 
modern libraries. Later skins of animals were used as a vehicle for 
such recordings. The American Indian used the skin of the deer, 
Asiatics and Europeans used the skin of the sheep, known as parch- 
ment. Even today, when college diplomas are inscribed on paper, 
they are often referred to as sheepskins. Biblical and other early 
Scriptures were written by hand on parchment. The sheets of parch- 
ment were fastened together to form long rolls. These rolls could 
be easily stored and transported; therefore they were a great improve- 
ment over the tablets of stone. Our own time is truly an age of 
paper. Its wide use and the very important function that it serves in 
our modern life attest to that. Not only does it serve in its own field, 
but, as a conserver of other materials, it plays a very important part. 

The story of paper. Thousands of years ago the Egyptians made 
paper from the pith of the papyrus plant as a substitute for parch- 
ment. Thin slices of the pith of the plant were laid crosswise and 
lengthwise, moistened, pressed into thin sheets, and then dried. 
These sheets like the plant from which they were made were called 
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An extra-finish “gloss” is applied to paper by a special process as it passes through 
a stack of steel and fiber rolls alternately arranged. 


whence comes our word paper. The Chinese and Japanese 
too have for ages made paper from rice straw. The art of making 
linen paper from rags was introduced into Europe when the Moors 
invaded that continent. 

Papermaking in the United States. In the Northeastern States. 
Although the first paper mills in this country were established near 
Philadelphia, New England was for a long time the chief center of 
the industry. In early years paper was made exclusively from rags. 
The waste from the many textile mills added to contents of the 
domestic rag bags supplied all the material that the trade demanded. 
As education became more widespread and increasing numbers of 
people learned to read and write, the demand for cheap paper be- 
came so great that there were not enough rags to meet the demand. 
^Vhen the discovery was made that wood could be used as a substi- 
tute for rags, the whole industry was revolutionized. The mills were 
then moved to the large streams near the softwood forests of the 
Northeast where at first there appeared to be an unlimited supply 
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of raw material. So rapid has been the devastation of these forests 
that manufacturers have become alarmed lest the supply become ex- 
hausted. 

In Washington and Oregon. Papermaking has come to be an 
important industry in western Washington and Oregon. This region 
is favored by its great supplies of raw material and by an abundant 
supply of water. Papermaking calls for much power to run the great 
machines which grind the logs and mix the pulp and to turn the enor- 
mous rollers at an unbelievable speed. Vast quantities of water are 
used in the mill itself for mixing the pulp and keeping it in a fluid 
condition until it is finally dried upon the rollers. No other part 
of the country offers better facilities for papermaking than the forest 
regions of Oregon and Washington. 

In the Southern States. Industrial chemists have devoted their 
efforts to the use of the pines in the Southern States in the manufac- 
ture of paper pulp. Processes have been discovered whereby a quite 
satisfactory paper is now made from this new source of supply. 
Now paper-mill owners and other capitalists have become interested 
in this section of the country. In the South trees grow more rapidly 
than in the North and for this reason it is possible that the southern 
forest areas may supply a large part of our future demands for wood 
pulp. The late Dr. Charles Herty, whose chemical research made 
possible the use of the southern pines for paper, believed the forests 
of the South could meet the world’s demand for pulp if replanting 
were properly done. Three of the largest replantings of forest trees 
of 1937 were made in Louisiana, Mississippi, and Texas. These three 
plantings alone totaled nearly 60,000 acres. Some of the largest paper 
mills in the world have been constructed in the Southern States. 

Today’s paper. The finest grades of writing paper are still made 
of linen rags. Paper made of cotton rags and other materials is some- 
times given what is called a linen finish to enhance its desirability. 
The bulk of our paper supply, however, nine tenths of it in fact, is 
made of wood pulp. Not all kinds of trees yield a pulp that can be 
used in the manufacture of paper. Spruce wood, with its simple 
fibers which are practically all of the same nature, makes the best 
pulp. Fir, hemlock, and poplar can be used and very recently south- 
ern pine has been found to yield a satisfactory pulp. Paper made 
from rags is much more durable than that made from wood pulp. 
Newsprint made from wood pulp becomes brittle and yellow with 
age. Some of our largest newspapers, such as The New York Times, 
run off a small number of copies of each edition on rag paper which 
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Photo by James Sawders 

A North Carolina factory where fiber board or wall board is made. What does the 
picture tell of the raw material used.-' 


will stand the test of time when placed in the larger libraries. They 
will thus be found in good condition by future generations. Coarse 
and heavy grades of paper are made of straw, sugar-cane waste, jute, 
old burlap, and old Manila rope. 

The process of papermaking. The logs are cut into two-foot 
lengths, and the bark is removed by revolving knives. The wood 
is then ground into pulp. A better grade of paper is obtained by 
what is known as the sulphite process. By this method the fibers sep- 
arate more easily and are therefore longer, thus producing a stronger 
and finer grade of paper. The process from pulp to paper is carried 
on by a single machine. As the paper issues from the rollers, a thou- 
sand feet a minute, it is wound on huge spools or rolls varying from 
five to eighteen feet in width. The best grades of writing paper and 
ledger paper are sized with a solution of gelatin after being run off 
the machine. The sizing is very necessary if paper is to have an 
ink-resisting surface. 

Who uses most of the paper? No other part of the world con- 
sumes so much paper as our Northern, Eastern, and Central States. 
A single Sunday edition of one of our great city newspapers uses 
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the pulpwood from more than two hundred acres of forest land. 
Added to this is the demand for paper stock for innumerable daily 
papers all over the country with their many extras, weekly and 
monthly magazines, and millions of books. Wrapping paper, paper 
bags, wallpaper, building paper, paper shingles, dishes, etc., enough 
to meet the needs of our enormous population, call for an amount 
of paper pulp that is almost beyond reckoning. Before the war, to 
meet this ever-increasing demand for paper, large quantities of wood 
pulp were imported from Canada and smaller quantities from 
Sweden, Finland, Norway, and Russia. Owing to the greater de- 
mands made for paper by war activities, the Federal Government 
has found it necessary to restrict consumption of paper by news- 
paper, magazine, and book publishers. 

What becomes of wastepaper? Most kinds of paper are very 
cheap; yet it pays to collect wastepaper and manufacture it into 
articles of cheaper grade, such as cardboard and material for pack- 
ing cases. Only a few years ago chemists discovered a way of re- 
moving the ink from old newspapers and magazines. Now this waste 
can be made into clean white paper similar to that made from the 
original wood pulp. 

Thousands of tons of old newspapers were formerly exported to 
foreign countries. In some European countries where paper is ex- 
pensive, old papers were used for wrapping paper in the stores. 
Now, even in England, wrapping paper is considered a nonessential. 
One provides his own container or carries his purchase unwrapped. 
In southern China our old papers were used in the manufacture of 
firecrackers. In the northern part of the country where the climate 
is colder, they are used to cover the walls of rooms to keep out the 
cold. In Java to which we sent great quantities of old newspapers, 
the storekeepers cut the papers into exact sizes and paste the parts 
together to make paper bags. 

Guides to Study 

1. Where are the forest areas of the United States? 

2. How does the present forested area of the United States compare with 
the area which was forested when the country was discovered? What has hap- 
pened to the forests? Why? 

3. The early settlers found the forests in some ways to be a good deal 
of a nuisance. Why? 

4. What was a “log-rolling'? 

5. How does the lack of forests in the region in which a person lives 
add to his cost of living? 
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6 . What is meant by hardwoods? Softwoods? Name as many trees as 
you can in each group. 

7. Why are the forests of our Southern States one of the country’s valuable 
resources? 

8. Describe the methods of lumbering used in different parts of the countrj^ 

9. How does the Federal Government try to conserve our forests? 

10. How may the airplane aid in forest conservation? 

11. Why do our greatest forest reserves happen to be in the Northwest? 

12. How may deforestation be a danger to agriculture? Can you give any 
illustrations? 

13. What are National Forests? What is the Government’s purpose in hold- 
ing these areas? 

14. What forest products are exported and what imported? Why? 

15. Why is paper one of our real necessities? 

16. Flow did ancient people get along without paper? 

17. How did the Egyptians make paper? 

18. Where were the first paper mills in the United States? Why? 

19. Why is the making of paper an important industry in Washington and 
Oregon? 

20. What does the South have to offer for the paper manufacturer of the 
future? 

21. Where is paper used in largest quantities? Why? 

22. Explain the statement '‘Advertising is ruining our forests.” 

23. Paper made from rags is more durable than that made of wood. Why 
do some newspaper publishers furnish libraries copies of newspapers printed on 
paper made from rags? 

Topics for Class Discussion 

1. The value of forests to a country. 

2. How our forests have been destroyed. 

3. The need of conserving forests. How we can help. 

4. The life of the lumberman. 

5. The work of the sawmill. 

6. A country without paper. 

7. The processes of paper making. 

8. The locations of the great paper mills. 

9. Where the most paper is used. 

10. The best paper. 

11. Uses of paper. 

12. Why paper is rationed. 

13. Waste paper. Why save it? 

Work to Be Done 

1. On an outline map of the United States indicate by different kinds of 
shading the forest areas oif the United States. Number the regions and list the 
kinds of trees growing in each region. Which of these regions has the 
greatest reserves? 
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2. Prepare special reports on methods o£ lumbering in different parts of 
xhe country. 

3. Prepare an exhibit consisting of different kinds of wood, maps of forest 
:areas, pictures of lumbering, and booklets prepared by members of the class. 

4. Prepare and present to the class reports on the making of paper in past 
■centuries and at the present time. 

5. Make a special study of the history of paper manufacturing in the 
United States. 

6. Collect samples of different paper products. Tell of what each is made 
.and tell the uses of each. 


6, THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY MEETS MANY WARTIME NEEDS 

Cotton 

Cotton goes to war. Cotton is an essential war material. At 
least 5000 articles in which cotton is used are needed by our armed 
forces. For instance it is used in making safety ‘rafts which fre- 
quently save the hves of aviators and sailors. It enters into the con- 
struction of parachutes by means of which food and equipment as 
well as men are dropped from planes to places otherwise inaccessible. 
Barrack bags are ordered by the army in lots up to 9,000,000; neck- 
ties up to nine or ten million; undershirts up to 18,000,000; and over 
75,000,000 pairs of socks. Such orders keep all our mills busy, even 
those in New England where in fimes of peace the cotton textile 
industry had greatly dechned. 

Strong duck is needed for tents and for the covers of trucks. 
Uniforms for summer wear are needed in million lots. The woolen 
industry is stimulated in much the same way, but not to the same 
degree because there are not so many uses to which woolen goods 
can be put. Cotton is a commodity of which the United States pro- 
duces an abundance. For many years cotton was our leading export. 

Where our cotton grows. The region known as the Cotton 
Belt extends from North Carolina southward and westward to Mex- 
ico. In this vast area cotton is the leading crop because both soil 
and climate are nearly ideal for its growth. More than fifty per cent 
of the cultivated land in this region is devoted to cotton. Corn acre- 
age is second to cotton, and fruits and vegetables are raised in large 
quantities. The Cotton Belt is limited on the north by a growing 
season too short for cotton; on the east by sandy soil and heavy rain- 
fall; on the south by swampy lands and too much rain at harvesttime; 
and on the west by lack of sufficient rain. In sections where cotton 
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has been planted on the same land year after year, commercial ferti- 
lizer is used to insure a good crop. More fertilizer is used in the 
Cotton Belt than in any other section of the country. 

A more recent development in cotton growing was the produc- 
tion of long-staple cotton in Arizona and Southern California. This 
type of cotton originated in Egypt. Seeds are imported and by selec- 
tive breeding an American variety has been developed which is con- 
sidered superior to any other. Long-staple cotton is used in the 
manufacture of automobile tires, airplane wings, sewing thread, and 
wherever great strength is needed. Before the war more than 1,000,- 
000 bales of cotton were used annually in the manufacture of tires. 

Cotton culture. Cotton seeds are planted in March and April 
and the growing plants are given frequent cultivation. The plants 
blossom in early summer and in August and September the bolls 
begin to ripen and break open. The ripe bolls are carefully picked 
by hand since blossoms and green bolls may be on the plant at the 
same time that picking begins. A mechanical picker has recendy 
been invented which is said to be quite successful. The chief diffi- 
culty is to pick the fibers from the ripened boUs without ifijuring 
the blossoms and green bolls and without mixing too much trash with 
the fiber. 
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Plane dusting a cotton field with a poisonous powder to destroy the boll weevil. 
The fields are sprayed at the rate of 1000 acres an hour. 


The boll weevil. Like other crops cotton suffers from insect 
pests. The worst of these is the boll weevil. This beetle punctures 
the squares or bolls to deposit eggs that produce the larvae which 
destroy the buds or bolls. The boll weevil is hard to kill because 
it is hidden inside the boll. Spraying with calcium arsenate destroys 
the adult insects, which feed on the foliage and are killed by the 
poison which the spray deposits on the leaves. The only other ways 
to combat these pests are by hand picking and by burning infested 
plants. 

The boll weevil gets a monument. In some ways the boll 
weevil has proved a blessing to the cotton grower. It has compelled 
him to turn to other crops not injured by the weevil. Some planta- 
tion owners have learned that by raising peanuts, corn, and other 
crops that can be fed to hogs and cattle greater profits can be made 
than by raising cotton; that is, the Southern farmer is gradually turn- 
ing from a single crop to a variety of crops. Single-crop farming 
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Courtesy Celanese Corporation of America 

Cotton linters are the fine hairs which remain on cottonseeds after the fibers 
have been removed. Here the linters in bales are being fed into hopper for trans- 
portation to a chemical building where they will be used in making cellulose. 


makes the farmer dependent upon others for meat, dairy products, 
and vegetables. By producing these foods for himself, he does not 
have to pay for their transportation from other places. Moreover, 
if the cotton crop fails or if the price is very low, he still has food 
and other sources of income. The people of one county in the South 
have erected a monument to show their appreciation of the pros- 
perity which the boll weevil has brought them. 

Overproduction. In recent years, after the beginning of the 
depression of 1929, the cotton grower found it impossible to secure 
a market for all his cotton. An oversupply, or surplus, also causes 
a fall in price; thus the planter suffers in two ways. To overcome 
this difficulty the Federal Government tried in various ways to in- 
duce the cotton grower to plant less cotton. The greater demand 
for cotton due to the war has solved the problem of overproduction 
for the time being. 

Cotton ginning. Before the cotton is put through the gin, it 
must be dried in order to prevent the fibers from being cut by the 
machine. In the gin the fibers are quickly separated from the seeds 
and are then pressed into bales, each weighing about 478 pounds. 
These bales are covered, with ..burlap and bound with iron bands. 
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The bales are then shipped to American mills and to foreign markets. 
Bales for the export trade are further compressed under great pres- 
sure and are thus reduced in size so as to take up less space in the 
holds of ships. 

The gin leaves a downy coating on each seed. This fine material, 
when removed by special machinery, is called linters. Linters are 
used in the manufacture of smokeless powder, cotton batting, rayon, 
and many other articles. 

Cottonseed products. Cottonseeds were formerly thrown aiway 
as useless, and the large accumulations of this waste material often 
became nuisances. But many uses have now been found for cotton- 
seed, and its by-products are worth more than $200,000,000 annually. 

Cottonseed is first pressed and the oil obtained is refined and used 
in making substitutes for lard, butter, and olive oil. It is also used 
in making salad dressing and soap. After the oil has been extracted, 
the rest of the cottonseed is ground into meal which is used as a 
fertilizer and as cattle feed. Cottonseed cake and meal in normal 
times are exported for cattle feed. 

Cotton mills in the United States. Our two leading cotton- 
manufacturing regions are New England and the southern Piedmont. 
The industry developed first in New England because of the excel- 
lent water power and the skill of the early settlers in spinning and 
weaving. At first most of the cloth was made in the homes, but 
when machines came into use many mills were built at various points 
along the rivers. Such textile centers as Lowell, Lawrence, Man- 
chester, Woonsocket, Pawtucket, New Bedford, Fall River, Lewis- 
ton, and Providence owed their importance to good water power 
and to favorable locations near the coast. 

For many years the South has made rapid progress in cotton 
manufacturing. North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
and Texas have great cotton mills which are well supplied with 
water power and are close to the sources of raw cotton. These 
Southern States also pay less for their labor than the Northern mills. 
As a result the South is now manufacturing several times as much 
cotton as New England. 

Some of the largest textile mills of New England have been 
forced to go out of business because they were unable to compete 
with the . South and with foreign countries with cheaper labor. 
Much of the abandoned floor space of the huge New England mills 
has been taken up by a variety of new and smaller industries. Some 
of the mills now manufacture rayon in place of cotton. Since the 
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beginning of the war, however, all mills both North and South have 
been rushed with orders. 

Cotton in commerce. Before the war the United States pro- 
duced about two fifths of the world’s raw cotton and sent one half 
of its production to foreign countries. Japan took about one fourth 
of our raw-cotton exports in recent years and Great Britain was our 
next largest customer. India and Egypt were also great cotton ex- 
porters, sending most of their product to Europe. Brazil is rapidly 
increasing its cotton production. - 

The cotton goods made in the United States and in most of the 
European countries are sold in the countries where they are pro- 
duced. Great Britain, however, sends its cotton goods all over the 
world. Here in the United States we use many fine English cotton 
fabrics, such as gingham, lawn, muslin, dimity, and broadcloth. Both 
Japan and India used to export cotton- goods. Japan was once the 
greatest importer of raw cotton and was second only to Great Britain 
in cotton-goods exports. Japanese goods competed with British and 
American cotton products even in Europe and the United States. 
This competition of course reduced both British and American trade. 

Wool 

The uses of wool. The chief quality of woolen cloth is its 
warmth. For that reason woolen clothing is preferable to cotton 
in cold seasons and cold countries. Wool is woven in many different 
ways and makes both beautiful and durable fabrics. Besides its use 
for clothing, wool is used for shawls, scarfs, bedding, rugs, and car- 
pets. It is the most ancient textile known. 

The early woolen industry. In the early days of our country 
practically every farmer kept some sheep and used the wool to make 
homespun cloth. This continued until the introduction of cotton- 
manufacturing machinery led to the use of similar machines in mak- 
ing woolen cloth. Gradually woolen mills took the place of the 
home industry, and the old spinning wheels and hand looms were 
discarded. These old implements are very rare today and are eagerly 
sought by collectors of antiques. 

The first woolen mills were in New England and that section 
still leads in woolen manufacturing in the United States. Philadel- 
phia and other cities of Pennsylvania have become important cen- 
ters for the manufacture of carpets and rugs. At first New England 
supplied its own raw wool, but as the demand increased great quanti- 
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Photo by James Sawders 

Spinning woolen yarn on modern electrically powered machines in a New England 

manufacturing plant 


ties were shipped in by rail from the West where sheep raising has 
become a great industry. In normal times our mills require so much 
wool that about one third of the supply has to be imported, mostly 
from Australia, Argentina, and South Africa. 


Silk 


An Oriental textile. Silk culture began in China and was kept 
a secret for centuries. After the Japanese learned the secret, they 
became the world’s greatest silk producers. They not only used 
scientific methods, but they have an unlimited supply of cheap 
labor. Italy, France, Spain, and other Mediterranean countries pro- 
duced some raw silk, but Japan produced four fifths of the world’s 
total, with China second, but far behind. 

Since Pearl Harbor all supplies of silk from the Far East have 
been cut off. The war cut off the relatively small quantity of silk 
which we formerly imported from Italy. Consequently the manu- 
facture and use of articles made of silk have practically ceased. 
Silk has one use for which there is no satisfactory substitute— the 
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Here liquid viscose or cellulose is being changed as it passes through a chemical 
bath into rayon thread. The liquid leaves the spinneret through many fine holes 
as fine rayon filaments but in a short space these unite to form a rayon thread. 

making of powder bags needed in charging large guns. Silk does not 
produce sparks nor does it char as do most of its substitutes. When 
the explosion takes place every trace of silk disappears. That is why 
women are urged to save their old silk stockings and turn them in to 
the Government. 

Rayon. The rapid increase in the use of rayon is due mainly 
to the constant improvement in quality. Even an expert cannot dis- 
tinguish some rayon fabrics from real silk. Aside from appearance 
many rayon fabrics possess qualities which make them superior to 
silk. For example, unlike a silk fabric, rayon can be successfully 
laundered again and again. It lends itself to the production of a 
greater variety of textures, ranging from the sheen of sUk to the soft 
dull texture of wool. Rayon also takes dyes more readily, gives 
more beautiful shades, and holds colors better than silk. The objec- 
tionable gloss common to earlier rayon has been overcome by im- 
proved methods of manufacture. Because of its many excellent 
qualities rayon has earned a well-deserved place in the textile family. 
Just as rayon has displaced silk in many of its uses, so it is making 
further inroads in fields formerly restricted to long-staple cotton. 
Leading rubber manufacturing companies have marketed passenger- 
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Courtesy E. J. du Pont de Nemours and Company 

The manufacture of nylon from coal, air, and water. Here the nylon is being: 
put into the hopper of the spinning machine. It will there^ be melted and will 
emerge in the form of threads. These will be made into stockings, brushes, threads 
for surgeons* use, and tennis-racquet strings. 


car tires made of rayon, and it is claimed that these tires will give 
considerably more mileage than those constructed of cotton fabric. 
Rayon tires are also used on trucks because it has been found that 
they generate less internal heat, one of the causes of tire deterioration. 

Rayon fiber is also combined with silk, cotton, wool, and linen. 
Farsighted textile manufacturers were quick to see the competition 
that they would have to meet from this textile. They met this com- 
petition by turning to rayon itself and made in their own plants 
fabrics of rayon or of rayon and other material combined. Some 
who did not make this change found it difiicult to continue in busi- 
ness. 

In making rayon, wood pulp or cotton linters are treated chem- 
ically by what is known as the viscose process, whereby a semiliquid 
substance is produced. This is forced through a nozzle with very 
tiny openings, thus producing the threadlike fiber. World produc- 
tion increased to an annual output of almost two billion pounds. 
Raw silk comes from regions where labor is cheap and where the 
climate is suitable for the growth of mulberry trees. Rayon centers 
have developed in regions where textile industries were well estab- 
lished and where chemical research was well advanced. The cheap 
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Courtesy B, I, du Pont de Nemours and Company 
The manufacture of “Cordura” rayon. This yarn is made expressly for the 
manufacture of fabric for bus, truck, and passenger tires. Tires made of this yarn 
give from two to three times more wear than ordinary tires. It is also used in 
making airplane tires. 

labor of Italy and Japan favored the production of rayon in those 
countries. Japan led the world in rayon production, followed by 
Germany, the United States, Great Britain, Italy, and France. Japan 
took world leadership away from the United States in 1936 in rayon 
production by producing 320,000,000 pounds of the total world pro- 
duction of 1,3 19,000,000 pounds. In 1937 both Japan and Germany 
surpassed the United States, Japan’s production being 509,105,000 
pounds of a total world production of 1,805,740,000 pounds. Japan 
achieved preeminence in this industry in spite of the fact that basic 
raw materials must be imported. 

Nylon. Late in 1938 a new synthetic fiber was announced as a 
successful competitor of raw silk and of rayon. It is called nylon. 
From it filaments much finer than those obtainable from raw silk can 
be spun and the resulting yarns are very strong. It was first used for 
the manufacture of sheer hosiery. It is now in great demand for the 
manufacture of parachutes. Used nylon stockings are being collected 
the country over and the material used again by parachute manufac- 
turers. Unlike rayon, which is a cellulose product, the three basic 
sources from which nylon is derived are coal, water, and air. 
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Guides to Study 

1. What is meant by the statement, ‘‘Cotton goes to war''? 

2. Where is the “Cotton Belt”? What are its natural boundaries? 

3. What kind of cotton is grown in our Southwest? Why? 

4. Describe the processes in the growing of cotton. 

5. What is the boll weevil and how does it reduce the cotton crop? 

6. What is the danger of growing too much cotton? 

7. What is ginning? 

8. What use is made of cottonseeds? 

g. What are linters and what use is made of them? 

10. Why did the New England states which are so far from the cottom 
growing regions lead in cotton milling for so many years? 

11. Why has the South forged ahead in the cotton industry recently? 

12. What countries have been the best markets for our raw cotton? Why? 

15. What advantages have woolen textiles over cotton? 

14. What advantages have cotton textiles over woolen? 

15. Where were the first woolen mills in the United States? Why? 

16. What are the sources of wool for mills? 

17. What countries lead in the production of silk? Why? 

18. Why have articles made of silk been considered desirable? For what is 
silk indispensable? 

19. Why has our supply of silk been cut off? 

20. What substitutes are taking the place of silk? 

21. What is rayon? How is it made? What are its uses? WTy? 

22. What is nylon? In what ways is it being used? 

Topics for Class Discussion 

1. The cotton-growing areas of the world. 

2. Cotton goods were once luxuries. 

3. The share cropper of the South. 

4. Fighting the boll weevil. 

5. What Eli Whitney’s invention did for the South. 

6. How the first cotton gin affected Old England and New England. 

7. Why wool keeps us warm. 

8. Where woolen goods are mostly used, 

9. Where cotton clothing is mostly tvorn. 

10. Why we do not produce raw silk. 

11. Tayon competes with cotton and wool. 

Work to Be Done 

1. On a map of the United States indicate by color or by lines the chief 
cotton-growing areas of the country. List the conditions which make this the 
leading cotton-growing region of the world. 

2. Make a thorough study of cotton growing from seed to factory. Why 
is cheap labor essential? 

3. Appoint a member or a committee to learn how the Federal Govern- 
ment has tried to help the cotton grower. 

4. Study and report to the class on the life of Eli Whitney. What great 
contribution did he make to bring about mass production? 

' 5. Make a collection of fabrics — cotton, wool, silk, rayon, etc. Study the 
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Coolidge dam on the Gila River, a tributary of the Colorado River. Route 30 High- 
way uses the dam as a bridge. 


Water Power 

Water power the country over. Not all streams are useful for 
water power. Slow, deep rivers like the Mississippi and the Hudson 
are more suited to navigation. Rapid rivers, found usually in hilly 
or mountainous country, have more falls and, therefore, give more 
power. Such states as Washington and Oregon, with abundant rain 
and fast-flowing mountain streams, have the largest water-power re- 
sources. However, there is a vast supply of water power scattered 
over the United States. The states bordering the Atlantic, with their 
good rainfall and rugged surface, have developed hydroelectric 
power most extensively in order to supply their great manufactur- 
ing industries and their large cities. In the West there is an enormous 
amount of undeveloped water power because manufacturing is not 
so prominent in this part of the country. However, electric power 
is being used more and more in the West to operate sawmills, can- 
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Photo by James Sawders 


A coal-cutting machine in a mine near Pittsburgh. The undercutting is done in 
preparation for blasting. Pennsylvania and West Virginia lead all other states in 
the production of soft coal. 


neries, mines, railroads, farm machinery, and lighting plants. Power 
from the Bonneville Dam and the Grand Coulee Dam is now being 
used in the production of aluminum. Even in the Middle West, 
where coal is plentiful, electricity is extensively used. Great trans- 
mission lines of high-tension wire carry this power over great dis- 
tances. 

More than thirty-five per cent of the electricity used in the 
United States today is generated by water power. The great Gov- 
ernment hydroelectric developments in the Tennessee Valley and the 
Far West have added enormously to our electric energy for domestic 
and industrial uses. The Grand Coulee plant when its power is 
fully utilized will furnish energy exceeding that of any other plant 
in the United States. 


Coal 

The importance of coal. It has been said that only food and 
water are greater necessities than coal. A businessman, arising in 
the mor nin g, presses a button and his house is lighted by electricity, 
perhaps generated by coal. His house may be heated or his break- 
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fast may be cooked by coal or by gas or electricity from the same 
source. He may ride to his business on a steam train using coal or 
on an electric car using power from a steam plant. His ofHce may 
be in a factory whose machinery is operated by steam. His raw 
materials are carried to and his products from the factory on freight 
trains propelled by steam. What is true of the businessman is true 
in large measure of every man, woman, and child in the country. 
The life of each one of us is largely dependent upon coal. Coal is 
one of the greatest assets a country can have. 

While water power is very valuable, there is not enough of it 
available to do all the work of the world. Steam still gives us most 
of our power, light, and heat. Coal is our greatest source of steam. 
Petroleum is more expensive, and its supply is more limited than 
that of coal. Some industries, like the smelting of ores, the making 
of steel, and certain other metal manufactures, must have coal. For 
these reasons coal is certain to remain our most valuable source of 
power. 

The origin of coal. Vegetable matter which accumulates in the 
bottom of swamps and marshes is knov/n as peat. We may think 
of this as coal in its earliest stages. It is found in swamps in many 
parts of the world today. In Ireland peat is the most common form 
of fuel. The coal which we use today was formed from plants which 
grew in enormous swamps millions of years ago. When the plants, 
many of which were as large as our trees, fell into the water of the 
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swamp, they wera preserved from decay. When this material was 
subjected to the pressure of layers of rock which had been formed 
above it, lignite or brown coal was formed. Still greater pressure for 
a much longer time produced bituminous, or soft, coal. This in turn, 
under still more pressure, became anthracite, or hard coal. 

The light, heat, and power which we get today from coal, petro- 
leum, and natural gas really come from sunshine which fell on the 
earth millions of years ago. That sunshine was necessary for the 
plants wliich gave us coal and for the plants and animals from which 
petroleum was formed. This sunshine of former times has been 
bottled up in the earth in the form of gas, oil, and coal for millions 
of years waiting for a scientific age to put it to use. 

Our coal supply. There is a vast amount of coal beneath the 
surface of the earth, but it is very unevenly distributed among the 
different continents. Geologists can tell about how much coal there 
is underlying different regions, and they call these estimated deposits 
the coal reserves. The United States is believed to have nearly half 
of the world’s coal reserves. We mine and use more coal than any 
other nation, and at times we even import a little. Factories, rail- 
roads, and steamships use this coal for power; from it we also get 
coke for smelting iron and gas for light and heat. 

The largest part of our American coal is bituminous. About 
seventy-five per cent of our coal is produced in the Appalachian re- 
gion from Pennsylvania to Alabama. This coal is of excellent quality 
and is within easy reach of our great industrial centers and our At- 
lantic ports. In the Middle West there are also abundant supplies 
of good coal, which is used in the steel mills and factories of that 
section. Lignite, which is inferior to bituminous coal, is found in 
Montana, the Dakotas, and the Gulf States. Very little lignite is 
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used in our country because we have an abundance of high-grade 
bituminous coal. Besides, the bituminous mines in most cases are 
much nearer the industrial centers and ocean ports. However, it is 
well to have these resources for future use. 

The only anthracite area of any importance is in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, and the mines there supply practically all the hard coal used in 
household heating and cooking. Formerly we imported some anthra- 
cite from Wales and some even from Russia. There is very little 
coal on the Pacific Coast, but the petroleum of California and the 
water power of the Northwest keep industry and transportation in 
this section well supplied with power. 

Our great coal supply has enabled us to become the greatest 
manufacturing nation of the world. Water power and petroleum 
have helped, of course, and are growing in importance; but coal is 
still our greatest reliance. 

Petroleum and Petroleum Products 

Petroleum in our lives. If there were no petroleum in the world, 
our lives would be much changed. No automobiles, trucks, or 
buses could move; no airplane or dirigible could fly; motorboats, sub- 
marines, and motor ships would be helpless. There would be no 
oil-burning furnaces, and no tractors on the farms. We should have 
no gasoline, kerosene, benzine, naphtha, paraffin, lubricating oil, or 
any of the numerous by-products of petroleum. Millions of people 
would have no employment, for oil wells, refineries, filling stations, 
automobile factories, and hundreds of other lines of business now de- 
pendent on petroleum would no longer exist. Oil indeed keeps the 
machinery of modern life moving. Its complete loss would be a 
world-wide calamity. Fortunately new supplies of this liquid power 
are constantly being discovered, and nature seems to be very gener- 
ous in this gift to mankind. 

What petroleum is. The origin of petroleum is not fully deter- 
mined. Scientists believe, however, that during early geologic ages 
vast quantities of plant and animal remains were buried deeply among 
the rocks of the earth’s crust. Chemical and physical changes in 
these materials are thought to be the causes of the formation of petro- 
leum and natural gas. The oil and gas then collected in pools within 
the porous rocks and sands and were covered with layers of hard 
rock, sand, and clay. Oil is usually found mixed with gas and water, 
all under great pressure. If a hole is drilled through the clay, sand, 
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Oil wells near Los Angeles, California. Since the Pacific Coast of the United 
States has little coal, it is fortunate in possessing an abundance of oil. The Army 
and Navy also find these fields convenient to supply the fighting forces of the South 
Pacific. 

and rock until it reaches the deposit of oil, the pressure causes the 
gas, water, and oil to spout or gush up through the hole, or ’well, as it 
is called. Such an oil well is called a gusher, and it may spout oil and 
gas high into the air until it is controlled by being led into pipes and 
tanks. Sometimes oil does not gush out but has to be pumped to the 
surface. Oil wells vary in depth from a few hundred feet to one 
recently driven down 15,004 feet before oil was encountered. Wells 
are even driven into the ocean bed, under water, and some of these 
submarine oil wells are great producers. Various scientific methods 
are now used to determine where oil is apt to be found. Oil as it 
comes from the well is cdlUtd crude, and it contains a great many dif- 
ferent substances, which are separated by a distilling process called 
refining. 

The history of oil. A small amount of oil was found by the 
early settlers seeping into salt wells and even in swamp water. Small 
quantities of this oil were sold as a medicine under the name of 
“Seneca Oil.” It was soon found that this surface petroleum could 
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In the diagram at the left note the relative positions of gas, oil, and water. 
At the top is a curved layer of compact rock through which gases cannot rise to the 
surface and escape. In the diagram at the right note how wells may be sunk. If 
the well is drilled too far to the right the oil is not discovered. If it reaches only 
the gas, the gas escapes and does not force the oil out of the ground as it will if 
the well passes through the gas to Ihe oil. 


be refined so as to produce an oil that could be burned in lamps. 
Before this time all light was obtained from candles or whale oil. 
These were expensive and not very satisfactory, and the new oil 
was in great demand. This led to experiments in drilling wells to 
get petroleum; and in 1859 Col. Edwin L. Drake first “strack oil” 
at Titusville in Pennsylvania. From that small beginning a vast in- 
dustry has developed. Pennsylvania is no longer an important oil 
producer; the great oil fields of the South and West now produce 
more than sixty per cent of the world’s petroleum. The refining, 
transportation, and sale of petroleum and its many by-products are 
among our greatest sources of wealth. 

Many products, many uses. The refining, or distilling, of pe- 
troleum breaks it up into the products named in a previous paragraph 
(p. 277). Of these gasoline is most in demand. This is because of 
the invention of the internal-combustion engine, such as that used 
in automobiles, airplanes, and many kinds of machinery. Fuel oil 
is used in place of coal to drive locomotives and steamships and also 
in the Diesel type of engine for heavy-duty work. Oil heating of 
homes, apartment houses, and office buildings had become very popu- 
lar, but the shortage of oil in the East due to war demands caused 
many in that section to return to the use of coal-burning furnaces. 
Lubricating oil is essential for all kinds of machines, none of wliich 
could operate without it. The other products of petroleum are 
used in many of the arts and industries and even in medicine. The 
colored crayons with which you color your maps are petroleum 
products. 

Oil in the United States. Our country ranks first in oil pro- 
duction. In the eastern field oil wells have been operated for more 
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A seismograph is an instrument* used to record the presence of waves in the 
earth due to earthquakes perhaps thousands of miles away. Here geophones or 
seismographs record waves started by an explosive set off for the purpose of learn- 
ing whether the earth below is likely to contain oil. In the region being explored 
holes are drilled one quarter of a mile apart. The lines show the route followed 
by the sound waves. 

than seventy-five years, and production still continues, but not in 
very great quantities. Most of the eastern wells are in the bitumi- 
nous-coal country on the Allegheny Plateau. The Mid-continent 
area includes the oil fields of Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, northern 
Louisiana, and all of Texas except the Gulf Coast, Its production 
surpasses all other parts of the country at present. The Cahfornia 
field is next in production, and a very small amount of petroleum is 
obtained from the Rocky Mountain region. Production is increas- 
ing in the Gulf field, especially in Louisiana, where oil wells are 
being sunk in the Gulf bed and large returns are being realized. 

Transportation of. petroleum. There are more than four hun- 
dred refineries located in thirty-three different states of our country. 
Many refineries are located in the Eastern States so as to be near 
the great industrial centers and the Atlantic ports. The crude oil 
reaches these refineries in various ways. A great deal is pumped 
through long pipe lines, some of which extend nearly fifteen hundred 
miles across the country. These pipes vary in diameter from two to 
twenty-four inches., Great pumps are located at points twenty-five 
or thirty miles apart, which force the crude oil through the pipes, 
over the mountains, and across the plains. 

Oil for the Eastern States. Almost with the beginning of the 
war there developed a shortage of gasoline and fuel oils in the states 
bordering the Atlantic. This shortage became more and more acute 
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The **big-inch’* pipe line recently finished to carry petroleum products from Texas to the East Coast. Oil transported in this 
way shortens greatly the shipping line to Europe, It also overcomes the submarine menace to tankers along the water route through 
the Gulf of Mexico to the East Coast. 
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Each full dot represents ten per cent of world production. 


as the war progressed. Before the war these states received their 
petroleum products chiefly by means of large ships called tankers 
plying from the Texas Coast and the Caribbean. The war needs 
those tankers to carry gasoline and oil to our- allies and to our forces 
in nearly all parts of the world. Furthermore, petroleum products 
on their northern route to Britain and Russia or on their eastern route 
to the Mediterranean find the voyage from eastern ports shorter than 
from Gulf ports. Since tankers are especially subject to submarine 
attack, it is important that the route taken be as short as possible. 
Consequently much of the oil and gasoline reaching the Atlantic 
Coast by rail and tank car finds its way to foreign lands and is there- 
fore not available for use in the Eastern States. For this reason both 
fuel oils and gasoline have been rationed in those states. 

Greatest subway in the world. The “big inch,” the largest pipe 
ever used for carrying petroleum, had been laid from Longview, 
Texas, to Salem, Illinois. This line has recently been extended to the 
East Coast. It was constructed primarily to shorten the route for 
tankers across the Atlantic and, incidentally, to aid in providing the 
East with petroleum products. Other pipe lines from the Texas 
fields to the East Coast are being planned. 

World production o£ petroleum. As we have seen, the United 
States produces about sixty per cent of the world’s petroleum. We 
have exported annually about a quarter of a billion dollars’ worth of 
petroleum and petroleum products. Except for Russian there is very 
little oil in Europe, and the great industrial countries of that conti- 
nent were forced to import almost their whole supply. Soviet Russia 
is second only to the United States in its yield of petroleum; but its 
oil areas are located far from the industrial centers. Rumania is the 
only other large oil producer in Europe, and it was able to export 
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Tank cars which carry gasoline, lubricating oils, and fuel oils from Texas and 
Oklahoma north through Illinois to the North Atlantic Coast. These products of 
petroleum are either shipped to our fighting forces or are used in the Eastern States. 


considerable gasoline and fuel oil. It was from these fields that Ger- 
many obtained one third of its supply of oil. Other important 
petroleum-producing countries are Venezuela and Persia. Several 
great companies have concessions allowing them to develop these 
foreign oil fields. They pay a percentage of the profits, called a 
royalty, to the foreign governments, and in return they enjoy the 
exclusive right to produce oil there. The governments of the great 
powers are much interested in these oil concessions since gaso- 
line and oil are very necessary in their military and naval activities. 


Natural Gas and Helium 

Natural gas and its uses. Natural gas is usually found with 
petroleum, but it may exist alone. When a pocket of gas is first 
tapped by the drill, the gas blows out with great force and may do 
considerable damage before it is controlled. 

The chief value of natural gas comes from the fact that it bums 
with great heat. While it is used to some extent for lighting, its 
greatest use is for fuel, both domestic and industrial. Ordinary illu- 
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minating gas is made by heating coal in retorts; the gas escapes, leav- 
ing coke as a by-product. Natural gas is much cheaper if it does 
not have to be piped too far. At the present time natural gas is 
piped from Texas and Oklahoma' to Chicago, Washington, and other 
large cities, as well as to Mexico and even as far as Canada. It is used 
in drilling oil wells, operating refineries, and generating electricity. 
Large quantities of gasoline are obtained from natural gas. Carbon 
black, used in the rubber industry and in making printing inks, is 
made from natural gas and is its most important by-product. Nat- 
ural-gas wells stop producing after five or six years; but new ones 
are constantly being brought in; so our use of this fuel is steadily 
increasing. 

Helium. Another valuable gas is helium, which has come into 
prominence on account of its use in dirigibles. Hydrogen, the gas 
usually used in balloons, is very inflammable; that is, it burns easily 
and is very apt to explode. It was the explosion of its hydrogen gas 
which destroyed the great German dirigible, the Hindenburg, some 
years ago. Helium is not quite so buoyant as hydrogen, but it does 
not burn, and hence it cannot explode. It is therefore the ideal gas 
for dirigibles. The United States has almost the only supply of this 
gas at present known and the Government controls its production, 
reserving it for use in army and navy dirigibles. Helium is said to 
have been discovered recently in France and in Trinidad, but it is 
still rare. 

Guides to Study 

1. What kind of streams are sources of power? Why? 

2. What purposes do dams serve other than in providing power? 

3. In what parts of the United States is water power most extensively used? 
Why? 

4. How has the electric current increased the use and thus added to the 
value of water power? 

5. What advantage has coal over running water as a source of power? 
What advantage has running water over coal? 

6. What are some of the many uses of coal? 

7. What are the handicaps of a country possessing no coal? 

8. What is meant by coal reserves? 

9. How do the coal reserves of our country compare with those of other 
countries? 

10. What are the chief uses made of bituminous coal? Of anthracite? 

11. Why is lignite little used in this country? 

12. What is petroleum? How is it obtained? 

13. When were wells first drilled for petroleum? 

14. What products result frorn the refining of petroleum? What are the 
uses of each product? 
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15. Where are the leading oil fields of the United States? Which are the 
greatest producers? 

16. In what ways are petroleum and its products transported from place to 
place? 

17. What means have recently been taken to bring more oil to the Atlantic 
Coast? 

18. What countries lead in the production of oil? 

19. What are the uses of natural gas? 

20. Of what value is helium? Why? 

21. Why does our Government control the production of helium? 

Topics for Class Discussion 

1. Electricity may transmit water power. Otherwise water must be used 
where it exists. 

2. Potential water power versus developed water power. 

3. The kinds of coal and their uses. 

4. The origin of coal. 

5. What coal does for America. 

6. The most useful products of petroleum. It has been said that the most 
essential product is lubricating oil. Why is this possibly true? 

7. The discovery of oil fields. 

8. How oil has changed “the face of the globe.*’ 

9. The “big inch.” 

10. How the gasoline used in your car gets from the oil well to the gas 
station. How it is refined and how it is transported before and after refining. 

11. Dirigibles — slighter than air. 

12. The interest of the United States in the oil fields of foreign countries. 

Work to Be Done 

1. Learn the different ways in which water power is put to work. Compare 
the old-fashioned water wheel with the modern turbine. 

2. Make a collection of the different kinds of coal. Learn how they differ. 
Find a picture of fossil plants found with coal. How is the diamond related to 
coal? 

3. Make a diagram of an automobile engine showing how gasoline is 
put to work. 

4. Learn how a Diesel engine differs from one using gasoline. 

5. On an outline map of the United States indicate the oil fields of 
the country. Draw the pipe lines leading from wells to refineries. On the same 
map locate the great w^ater-power sites. Shade in the area each serves and 
tell for what the power is chiefly used. 

6. By what routes does oil move from the United States to the different 
fighting areas? 

7. Make a diagram of an oil well showing the layers of rock and the pres- 
ence of gas and water. Show how the well should be drilled to the best 
advantage. 



UNIT X. FOOD IS AMMUNITION 

Rations for Ourselves and Our Allies 

The need of food. During World War I the demand for food 
was very great. Russia’s grain fields were shut off from the rest of 
the world. The countries of Central Europe were at war and much 
of the farm land was being overrun by the armies. The wheat lands 
of the United States were extended into the semiarid lands of our 
Great Plains. After the war these lands were no longer cultivated 
and since the grass had been removed by cultivation, the bare areas 
were exposed to the winds which blew the soil in clouds practically 
to the Atlantic Coast. Thus we have our dust bowls which present 
to the United States Department of Agriculture a serious problem 
in conservation. 

Following World War I and in the depression years which suc- 
ceeded, there was little market for surplus crops. Farmers were lim- 
ited in the number of acres they could plant to wheat, corn, and 
cotton. They were also limited in the number of cattle and pigs they 
could send to market. This policy of limiting production came to 
be known as our “economy of scarcity.” 

Now World War II makes its great demands for food. Millions 
of service men at home and abroad must be provided with an abun- 
dance of the best foods obtainable. Vast quantities must be sent to 
our allies, whose supply of agricultural labor has been reduced by the 
demands of their armed forces and of industries producing muni- 
tions of war. Russia and China have had large areas of farm lands 
occupied by the enemy, and, therefore, they could not be cultivated. 
In our own country our supply of labor for the farms has also been 
greatly reduced. Men have been drawn into some branch of the 
fighting forces or have been attracted by the high wages of the war 
plants. 

The greater employment of labor of all kinds, together tvith the 
higher wages paid, increased the demand of civilians for food and as a 
result prices of food steadily rose. To insure a fair distribution and 
control the prices of those foods of which there was an especially 
limited supply, the Federal Government began to issue ration books. 
Among various foods rationed are sugar, canned vegetables and 
fruits, meats both fresh and processed, and some dairy products. 
Some of these foods are scarce because of problems involved in trans- 
portation; others because of the increased demand and of the diffi- 
culty in procuring labor. 
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Our country is fortunate in possessing almost unlimited possibili- 
ties for producing foods. In normal times our farms yield surpluses 
of wheat and corn. Our supply of meats has been sufficient for 
peacetimes and some animal products, such as pork and lard, have 
been exported in considerable quantities. Nearly all the fish caught 
offshore or in inland waters have been consumed at home. Rela- 
tively small quantities of fish have found a place either among our 
exports or our imports. We shall now make a study of the chief 
sources of our food supply. 


I. OUR WHEAT AND CORN FIELDS 
Food for Ourselves and to Spare 

Wheat areas of our country. On our Interior Plains is the 
largest wheat area of the country. It extends from Ohio on the east 
to Kansas and Nebraska on the west and from Minnesota and North 
Dakota on the north to Texas on the south. Here the land is level 
or gently rolling. The rainfall which is not too heavy comes mostly 
in the growing season. Precipitation is light in late summer and 
autumn when the ripe grain would be injured by wet weather. The 
soil of the plains is rich in humus formed by the decay of grasses, 
which grew on the plains for cenmries before the days of the white 
man and the plow. The rich soil has made it possible to grow crop 
after crop of wheat without the use of fertilizers. 
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Photo by James Sawders 

Grain elevators in the port o£ Buffalo, New York. Buffalo is the eastern terminus 
for ships bringing grain from the Lake Superior region. Buffalo has come to be the 
leading flour-milling city of the country. 

This wheat-growing area extends northward into Canada which 
is one of the leading wheat-producing countries of the world. Some 
of the largest wheat farms of our own country are in the Columbia 
River basin of Washington and Oregon. The Great Valley of cen- 
tral California also produces millions of bushels of wheat. 

Between the millstones. In the early days of our country each 
community raised its own grain and ground its own meal and flour. 
The miller was paid by receiving toll of each farmer’s flour. The 
grinding was done by two large stones one above the other turned 
by water power. Many cities and towns of today owe their loca- 
tions to water-power sites used long ago for grinding grain and saw- 
ing lumber. 

The old-fashioned millstones proved unsatisfactory in grinding 
hard spring and winter wheats. But new methods of milling were 
devised which make of the hard wheats the very best flour. Then 
came the development of the Northwest into an important wheat- 
and flour-producing region. 

Flour-milling centers. Minneapolis was formerly our own and 
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the world’s great milling center. This importance was due prin- 
cipally to the fact that it is in the center of a great wheat-producing 
area and has good transportation and water-power facilities, being 
served by the Fails of St. Anthony by which large amounts of 
power are developed. Buffalo is now the leading flour-milling city. 
It is well located for both milling and marketing. Wheat raised on 
the Columbia Plateau goes by rail to Seattle or Portland. Here it 
is manufactured into flour for the local market. Both wheat and 
flour were formerly exported in large quantities to the Orient, Japan 
furnishing the most important market. 

Problems of the American wheat farmer. On the majority of 
the large wheat farms in our country wheat is the cash crop. After 
planting, there is danger that drought may destroy the crop or that 
too much rain may cause rust. Severe open winters are hard on the 
winter-wheat crop. Insects, particularly grasshoppers, are serious 
pests. The farmer is especially concerned with market conditions. 
A fair price brings profit and prosperity. A low price on the other 
hand may bring discouragement and hardship to the whole wheat- 
growing area. In normal times conditions in the other wheat-pro- 
ducing countries affect prices in this country. When the total world 
crop was large, the price of wheat declined. Today the wheat 
farmer is doing all in his power to produce wheat enough for our- 
selves and to feed our hungry allies. 


Corn—America’s Gift to the World 

A new grain. For centuries before the white man came to our 
shores, the Indians were raising corn and storing it in the ground 
to tide them over between crops. Several times the Virginia Colony 
was saved from starvation because the friendly Indians were willing 
to share their supply with the colonists. The newcomers who had 
to live by their wits in this new and untried land quickly saw the 
value of this new grain as a food supply. They immediately set 
about clearing the land and planting in Indian fashion their few hills 
of corn around the burned stumps. Usually a dead fish was buried 
in each hill for fertilizer. These early crops were small, but they 
foreshadowed a mighty industry. Corn was the ideal grain for a 
pioneer civilization. The eager colonist saw that it grew quickly, 
gave a large return, had excellent keeping qualities, and was a valu- 
able food for both man and beast. Another of its most important 
qualities was the ease with which it could be converted into mush 
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and quick breads, the hasty pudding and johnny cakes of our grand- 
fathers. To this day Harvard University students consider it a great 
honor to be elected to membership in “The Hasty Pudding Club,” 
a club which had its origin in the far-off days when hasty pudding 
was an important item in the bill of fare. 

How we use our huge crops of com. Today our corn crop is 
often three or four times the size of our wheat crop and more than 
twice as valuable. In spite of the excess of our com crop over our 
wheat crop the majority of our families eat much more wheat than 
corn. As a breakfast cereal corn holds its own with wheat, but as an 
ingredient of bread it takes second place because it cannot be made 
into so desirable a commercial loaf. 

Although we may have less com than wheat cereal or bread on 
our tables, nevertheless com is there but it is disguised as roast beef, 
pork, lamb, chicken, and turkey and as butter, cheese, milk, and 
eggs. About four fifths of our com crop is fed to the animals on 
our farms. They, in turn, supply us with nearly all our meat, much 
of our leather, and as work animals help produce many of our 
vegetables. 

Field com — our great crop. By careful selection of seeds 
through the years several types of com have been obtained. Field 
corn, sweet com, and popcorn are the three chief varieties. Field 
corn, which is raised chiefly for animal food, constitutes about ninety 
per cent of our entire corn crop. Sweet corn is the com that is used 
as a vegetable upon our tables, and it is the variety of corn that is 
canned. 

The Corn Belt. Although com can be grown in every state in 
the Union, the region best adapted to its growth is practically the 
same as the winter-wheat region. The three states that lead in its 
production and partially constitute the Com Belt are Iowa, Illinois, 
and Nebraska. The Corn Belt is the most famous corn-growing 
area in the world. The land is level, and the soil is deep and fertile; 
summer rains give sufficient moisture; and the growing season is free 
from frost and long enough to ripen the varieties that produce the 
most abundant crops. In the cotton-growing states corn is also an 
important crop. 

How the Com Belt farmer is kept busy. Most of the farmers 
in the Corn Belt raise oats and hay and often winter wheat in addition 
to com. Oats may be planted earlier than corn; it, with hay, fur- 
nishes food for the farm animals. Soon after the com is planted, hay 
is ready for cutting. Corn then needs cultivation, and after this 
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the oat crop is ready for 
harvesting. This keeps la- 
borers employed continu- 
ously throughout the sum- 
mer months until the com 
crop is ready for harvesting. 

Fodder corn. In all the 
corn-growing states much 
field corn is raised for fod- 
der. While yet green, the 
corn is cut and fed to cattle 
on the small farms. On the 
larger farms the stalks with 
the ears are cut into small 
pieces and stored in tanklike 
structures, called silos. Such 
fodder— called fi/age— under- 
goes a slight chemical change 
in the silo and makes excel- 
lent winter food for dairy 
cows and cattle that are be- 
ing fattened for the market. 

Com products. After 
the field corn is harvested, 
husked, and shelled, much of it is crushed to make cracked com or 
ground to make corn meal. Both have great food value for men 
and farm animals. Many forms of breakfast food are made in part 
from corn. Other products of com used in the home are cornstarch 
and corn oil which is used as a salad .oil and in making soap. Glucose 
made from cornstarch is used as a sirup for table purposes and in the 
manufacture of hard candies. 

No doubt many other uses will be found for parts of the corn 
plant. Already from the stalks fiber board is being made; from the 
grain itself motor fuel is obtained. As new uses are found for com, 
the farmers’ market for this valuable crop is enlarged. 

Com in world trade. Although corn is our most valuable crop, 
it has played but a small part directly in our foreign trade. (Df 
course, much of it did go abroad in the form of pork, lard, and other 
animal products. Not more than two per cent actually left the coun- 
try as com. We say that our corn crop goes to market “on the 
hoof.” 



Photo by James Sawders 


Filling a silo with corn in South Dakota. 
The corn is cut into short pieces and then 
blown through the tube to the top of the build- 
ing. Ensilage makes excellent feed for most 
farm animals, especially milch cows and beef 
cattle. 
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Within the country itself corn is shipped from producing regions 
to other sections as feed for farm animals. But even at home the 
trade in the products of farm animals fed upon corn is much greater 
than the trade in corn. People in all parts of the country, regardless 
of their occupations, are benefited by the corn crop. To the con- 
sumer a bountiful crop means abundant and cheaper food. It means 
better business for the railroads, for the manufacturer of farm ma- 
chinery, and for the banker. It would be hard to name a business 
which is not in some way benefited. 

Guides to Study 

1. What conditions led to the formation of the dust bowl? 

2. Why is there a great demand for food at the present time? 

3. Why was rationing necessary? 

4. What resources of our country make possible the production of food 
in enormous quantities? 

5. What conditions are favorable to the growing of wheat? W%ere are 
these conditions found in the United States? 

6 . What are our chief wheat-producing areas? 

7. What cities lead in the milling of flour? Why do they? 

8. What are some of the wheat farmer’s problems? How are they being 
solved? 

9. Maize was the Indian name for corn. What did the early colonists 
learn from the Indians about corn? 

10. Why was corn an almost priceless gift to the white man? How has corn 
helped the whole country? 

11. Where is the corn belt? Why does this region favor the growing of 
corn? 

12. What are the products of the cornfield and how are they finally 
marketed? 

13. Why does corn play only a small part in world trade? 

Topics for Class Discussion 

1. Methods of milling grain. 

2. What the price of the crop means to the farmer, 

3. What enters into the cost of a bushel of grain before it reaches the 
mill? 

4. The food products of wheat. 

5. The many by-products of corn. 

6. In what forms the city dweller buys corn. 

7. Forms in which the United States may export corn. 

Work to Be Done 

1. Study our country’s food-producing regions. Note the foods which 
come to your locality and learn from what parts of the country each comes. 
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Find why each region is adapted to the commodity it produces. What foods 
produced in your state are sent to other parts of the country? How does 
the city worker pay for his food? How is the farmer paid for producing 
the food? (Use terms other than money.) 

s. Trace the movement and processing of wheat from farm to baker. 

3. What animals help to send corn to market “on the hoof’? 

4. On an outline map of the United States indicate by color or shading 
the leading wheat-producing areas; the chief corn-producing areas. 

5. Locate cities which owe their importance in part at least to these two 
grains. 

6. Show by means of a graph the comparative production of wheat by the 
United States and other leading countries, 

7. Make a similar graph for corn. 

8. Make a study of the improvement in methods of raising wheat and corn 
in the past 100 years. The improvement in milling in the same time. 


2. PRODUCTS OF OUR GARDENS, TRUCK FARMS, 

AND ORCHARDS 

Fruits and Vegetables at All Seasons 

Vegetables as foods. While we can live without fruits and vege- 
tables, we cannot keep our bodies in good health without them. The 
digestive system needs the bulk which vegetables supply; and both 
vegetables and fruits contain valuable mineral elements and vitamins. 
Minerals are necessary for the building of various kinds of body 
tissues. Vitamins are certain properties of foods which promote 
bodily growth and aid in the prevention of disease. New vitamins 
are constantly being discovered; and fruits and vegetables are rich 
in these health-giving factors. In addition to these values, vegetables 
and fruits give a pleasing variety in our diet. 

In the days of the sailing ship, when voyages were long and the 
crew’s mess was limited to salted foods and crackers, sailors were 
commonly afflicted with a disease known as scurvy. It was found 
that this disease was due to a lack of vegetables and fruits in the diet. 
Laws were then passed by various countries requiring shipowners to 
provide fruits and vegetables as a part of the sailors’ bill of fare. 
British sailors are called limejuicers because British law requires that 
all sailors be given a regular allowance of lime or lemon juice. 

The world’s gardens at our doors. Since people in all parts of 
the country are so anxious to have vegetables and fruits on their tables 
the year round, a great marketing industry has grown up to supply 
these needs. Formerly it was hard to get green vegetables and 
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fresh fruits in the cold winter months. Now, however, cold storage 
and rapid transportation make it possible for us to have the fresh 
products of the farm and orchard at all seasons. Our Northern States 
get fruits and vegetables in the winter not only from our own South- 
ern States, but from Mexico and the West Indies as well. In early 
summer the Northern States supply their own needs and even ship 
products to Canada. In the latter part of the summer, when our 
crops are all harvested, we get our late vegetables from the farms of 
southern Canada. There is, of course, also a constant exchange be- 
tween different sections of the country of products which grow only 
'in particular regions. Many areas in our country famed for their 
orchards and gardens would not find it profitable to carry on these 
industries if it were not for modern methods of transportation and 
preservation of foods. 

Market gardens and truck farms. To keep our markets sup- 
plied with fresh vegetables, two types of occupations have been 
developed, market gardening and truck farming. The truck farm is 
larger than the market garden and usually sends its products to more 
distant markets. 

Market gardens are found near all our large cities, which they 
supply with huge quantities of vegetables of all kinds. These market 
gardens are cultivated intensively. Exactly the right kind of ferti- 
lizer is used, the crop is planted as early as possible, the soil is kept 
free from weeds, and insects and plant diseases are controlled by 
spraying. Harvesting is done carefully, and the produce is rushed 
to the market, where it brings a good price because of its earliness, 
its freshness, and its high quality. Market gardeners try to use their 
valuable land in such a way that they can secure two crops from the 
same area each year. This is done by planting a quick-growing crop 
like spinach, harvesting it promptly, and following it with something 
like late beans. 

Often the market garden has a hothouse where plants are raised 
for early transplanting in the open fields. Such products as cucum- 
bers and tomatoes are sometimes raised and ripened entirely under 
glass. The operation of a hothouse is expensive, but, when it is close 
to a large city market, the saving in transportation cost makes it 
profitable. Hothouse products command a much higher price than 
those raised in the open. 

On the truck farm the same intensive methods are used, and the 
same effort is made to get crops early so as to secure good prices. 

Getting crops to market. Before the days of rapid transporta- 
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tion and cold storage, potatoes, cabbages, and root crops were stored 
in underground vegetable cellars where they kept in excellent condi- 
tion. This method is still used in country districts far from railroads. 
But in the cities and towns the demand now is for fresh vegetables 
the year round. Fresh beets, carrots, and cabbages are sought by the 
customers even in winter and early spring. If they cannot be sup- 
plied by local growers, they are brought by fast trains or trucks from 
distant states and sold at reasonable prices. 

The motor truck has been a great timesaver for the farmer. 
Instead of driving his horses all night in order to get to market in the 
early morning, he now reaches the market in a short time. Rapid 
transportation has thus extended considerably the market-gardening 
areas. Fast freight trains have also greatly benefited truck farmers. 
They transport the products of California, Texas, Georgia, Florida, 
and other distant states to the cities of northern United States and 
even to Canada. 

Canning centers. Canning is also an important factor in giving 
us fruits and vegetables throughout the year. Canneries use enor- 
mous quantities of the surplus products of farms and orchards. In 
many places this industry has become so important that large farms 
are operated entirely to supply the canneries located near by. To 
provide the quantity and maintain the quality of certain brands of 
vegetables and fruits the cannery owners tell the farmers exactly 
the kind and the amount of crops to raise. 

The leading states for vegetable canning are California, Mary- . 
land, Wisconsin, and New York. California puts up nearly all the 
canned asparagus of the country. Illinois leads in com canning; 
Maryland produces about one third of our canned tomatoes; and 
Wisconsin provides about one third of our canned peas. 

The Chesapeake Bay region of Maryland and Delaware has many 
advantages as a canning center. The many inlets of the bay keep the 
temperature mild through a long growing season. They also give 
excellent water routes to carry the farm products to the canneries. 
Finally, the region is close to the great centers of population of the 
Eastern States; so canned goods can be marketed at small cost for 
transportation. 

How canning helps. Canned goods help the consumer because 
they are usually cheaper than fresh vegetables, especially in off sea- 
sons, that is, when fresh fruits and vegetables either are out of the 
market or are very high in price. Canned products go to markets 
which fresh produce cannot reach, such as country stores far from 
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Photo by Jack Manning from Black Star 


Trays of vegetables being dehydrated for shipment to our fighting men, our allies, and 
peoples we are helping to feed after being freed from the Nazis 

the railroad. They are very convenient for use on camping trips, on 
cruises, and for exploring expeditions, and they are easy to pack for 
export. 

Canning also helps the farmer by giving him an outlet for his 
surplus crops which he might have to sell at a loss or throw away 
when the market is oversupplied. Truck farmers especially benefit 
from this fact, for they can often sell to canneries at a better price 
than they could get in the open market. 

Food preserved in other ways. Vegetables, fruits, and meats 
are now frozen while fresh and preserved in the frozen state in per- 
fect condition until they reach the consumer. Like canned foods 
they may be eaten in any place at any time if it has been possible to 
keep them frozen. In this way we may have in midwinter corn on 
the cob, green peas, berries, indeed almost any kind of food which 
was once limited to certain times of the year. Fruits, vegetables, 
milk, eggs, and other foods are also preserved by dehydration, or 
drying. This process not only preserves the food, but it also reduces 
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the weight and bulk and the need for so many containers, thereby 
reducing the amount of shipping space needed, a very important 
factor when shipping space is at a premium. 

The potato — our leading crop. If you were asked to name the 
most valuable vegetable crop in the United States, would you think 
of the potato first? It is a fact that the value of the potatoes raised 
in the United States each year is usually greater than that of all other 
vegetables combined. The leading potato-growing- state is Maine. 
Aroostook County in the northern part of that state produces an 
enormous crop every year. It is a one-crop county. A good crop 
with high prices brings prosperity to the farmers and the business- 
men. A poor crop or low prices mean a lack of ready money and 
hard times. Maine potatoes go to the markets of the Northeastern 
States, and Aroostook seed potatoes are sent to all parts of the coun- 
try. Many of the early potatoes of the South are raised from seed 
potatoes shipped from Maine. Florida, Texas, California, North 
Carolina, Virginia, and New Jersey send potatoes to the northern 
markets in the spring and early summer before the Maine crop is 
ready. The Far West is making a bid for the high-grade potato 
market by careful grading. The Idaho potatoes, for instance, because 
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Peanuts from the picking machine, surrounded by baled vines to be used as hay 

of their shape and size are excellent for baking. In distant markets 
they are sold in small packages or by the dozen. Dehydrated potatoes 
are being sent overseas to our fighting forces and to our allies. 

Peanuts. Peanuts, grown in the Southern States, are also an 
important food product. The peanut has many uses. It is eaten 
roasted, is made into various kinds of candy, and is used in the form 
of peanut butter. It yields an oil and provides many interesting and 
profitable by-products. Many of these by-products were developed 
by Dr. George Washington Carver, a Negro scientist of Georgia. 
He produced from the peanut such varied articles as cheese, breakfast 
food, linoleum, axle grease, soap, face powder, wood stains, dyes, 
drugs, flour, floor-sweeping compounds, insulation material, cattle 
bedding, and stock feed. At first Dr. Carver urged the farmers of 
the South to plant peanuts because they add nitrogen to the soil by 
means of the bacteria in their roots. This crop was particularly 
useful on lands which had become exhausted by repeated crops of 
cotton. Peanuts are raised in sections of the South where the ravages 
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A grove of date palms in Southern California. What does the picture tell of the 
climate? How does the climate here compare with that o£ Mediterranean countries? 
In what respects? 

•of the boll weevil have made cotton growing unprofitable. Peanuts 
are also raised as feed for hogs. The animals are allowed to enter the 
fields and dig the nuts for themselves. The states leading in the pro- 
duction of peanuts are Georgia, Alabama, North Carolina, and 
Virginia. 

Fruits 

Their food value. Most people like to eat fruits and berries, and 
they form an important and valuable part of our diet. Like vegetables 
they contain vitamins and mineral elements which are necessary 
for good health. When foods are cooked, many of the vitamins are 
destroyed. Since most fruits are eaten raw, their vitamins are re- 
tained. Fruits and berries, when ripe and fresh, are therefore excel- 
lent foods. 

Fruits in the United States. Our country is so large and its 
climate and soils so varied that we produce many different kinds of 
fruits. Indeed, in a large fruit store, most of the products on display 
are grown in the United States. However, there are some kinds of 
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fruit which we cannot produce. This is chiefly due to climatic 
conditions, for even our warmest regions lack the continuous high 
temperatures needed to produce such fruits as bananas, coconuts, 
pineapples, figs, and dates. (Dates are raised commercially in Cali- 
fornia and Arizona and figs in California and Texas, but the quantities 
produced do not nearly satisfy the demand.) All these tropical 
fruits we have usually imported in large quantities. In peacetimes we 
get bananas from Central America and the West Indies, coconuts 
from the islands in and the countries bordering the Caribbean, figs 
from Turkey, Greece, and Italy, dates from Iraq, Saudi Arabia, and 
the United Kingdom (as reexports), and pineapples from Hawaii. 
Formerly, such tropical fruits were very expensive; but improved 
methods of production and transportation brought them to our mar- 
kets at reasonable prices. Great fruit plantations are operated under 
scientific management, and refrigerator steamers and freight cars 
make quick deliveries to our large centers of population. 

Citrus fruits. Oranges, grapefruits, and lemons are galled citrus 
fruits because they all come from trees belonging to the Citrus family. 
These fruits are sensitive to cold and can be successfully grown 
only in subtropical climates. For this reason Southern Cahfornia and 
Florida are our two most important centers for the raising of these 
products. Even in these regions frosts sometimes kill not only the 
fruit buds but the trees themselves. When the frost is light, orchards, 
can be protected by smudge fires built among the trees. But growers 
become extremely worried when the temperature nears the freezing 
point. 

Florida produces more than seventy-five per cent (in some years 
as much as ninety per cent) of the total grapefruit crop of the United 
States while California grows about two thirds of all the oranges and 
nearly all the lemons raised in this country. 

California oranges are about half navels and half Valencias. The 
navels are in the market from November to May, and the Valencias 
from May to November. Florida oranges are most abundant in the 
late fall and winter. 

Southern Texas is also an important region for growing oranges 
and grapefruits as well as vegetables for northern winter markets. 
Harlingen in the Rio Grande Valley is the center of this fruit 
district. 

World production of citrus fruits. For many years Spain grew 
more oranges than any other country in the world. Italy, Algeria, 
Palestine, Syria, and Greece are all important producers of oranges. 
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Photo by Pinney from Monkmeyer 

•Gathering apples in New York State. Many city women volunteered for this work 
because of the farm-labor shortage. 

The Union of South Africa and Australia now supply themselves 
with homegrown oranges and are entering world markets with ex- 
ports, especially to England. Although Chinese oranges are not so 
well known, large quantities of this fruit have been grown in China 
for many centuries. In fact, the orange is thought to be a native of 
southeastern Asia. It was brought to America by the early Spanish 
missionaries, and now the two leading producing countries are in the 
New World— our own country and Brazil. 

In Puerto Rico many oranges grow wild in the mountains and 
along the roads. These wild trees were originally planted as shade 
for the coffee trees or as hedges. They receive little or no care at 
present; but, strangely enough, they produce fruit of excellent 
quality. 

The grapefruit is a newer fruit than the orange and is not so 
widely cultivated. More than ninety per cent of the world’s crop is 
produced in the United States. The West Indies and South Africa 
grow some grapefruits. The West Indies and Mexico raise most of 
the limes of the world. Southern Italy is one of the leading regions 
for the growing of lemons. 
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Apples. The most popular and widely cultivated fruit in the 
United States is the apple. It is excellent for cooking in different 
forms; and many varieties are highly prized for table use. It keeps 
well and so is available for use the year round. Such fruits as the 
peach, plum, and cherry may be more delicious, but none has such 
desirable qualities as the apple. The apple may well be called Amer- 
ica’s leading fruit. 

New varieties. There are a great many different kinds of apples, 
and new varieties are constantly being developed. The method of 
developing new varieties is very interesting. Seeds taken from any 
apple will produce trees which will bear fruits quite different from 
the original apple. The only way to perpetuate an individual type 
of apple is by grafting or budding. This is done in the following 
manner. A bud or twig of the chosen tree is inserted under the bark 
of another young apple tree of any kind so that the two parts will 
grow together. The bud or twig will become a part of the new tree 
and will yield exactly the same as the tree from which it was cut. 
From these new branches buds or twigs are grafted into other trees. 
Thus the new variety of apple is multiphed indefinitely, and a new 
type of apple is made plentiful. New varieties of other, fruits are 
grown in the same way. 

Apple areas. Apples are grown in nearly every part of the 
United States though some areas are more productive than others. 
The only place where the apple does not thrive is in the hot moist 
parts of the South. Some varieties will not stand the extreme cold of 
the North; but there are hardy apples that do well in Canada. 

Pacific Coast apples. One of the best apple-growing regions in 
the world is just east of the Cascade Mountains in Washington and 
Oregon. While the climate is quite dry, excellent irrigation systems 
supply enough water for the trees; and the long weeks of sunshine 
give the fruit a beautiful color. The Yakima and Wenatchee Valleys 
of Washington and the Hood River Valley of Oregon ship apples not 
only to all parts of the United States but in normal times also to 
many parts of Europe. The fruit is carefully harvested, graded, 
wrapped, and packed in boxes. It commands high prices as fancy 
fruit. Washington leads all other states in apple production. This 
region also grows peaches, pears, and other fruits. 

The Great Lakes apple region. In apple culture it is not good 
to have the buds come out too early in the spring because a late frost 
may then destroy the buds and ruin the crop. The region about the 
Great Lakes has an excellent climate for apples and other fruits. 
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Since large bodies of water warm up slowly, the surrounding lands 
remain cool until quite late in the spring. Thus the cool winds from 
the Great Lakes keep the adjoining lands cool. This prevents the 
fruit buds from swelling too early, and the danger from late frosts is 
thus avoided. 

In the same way, because water cools slowly, early fall frosts are 
warded off by warm air from the lakes. This tempering influence 
of the near-by lakes accounts for the large apple, peach, and grape 
crops of the Great Lakes region. 

New York was for many years our leading apple-growing state. 
It now ranks second only to Washington. Western New York also 
does an extensive business in growing young trees for the general 
market. Places where these young trees are grown are called 
nurseries. 

Southern Ontario is an important fruit-growing region which 
benefits from the great expanse of lake water to the south. This 
region specializes in more hardy varieties of apples than those of New 
York State. Nova Scotia, another Canadian province, raises a large 
apple crop, much of which is exported to Great Britain. 

Other apple areas. In the Appalachian valleys from Pennsyl- 
vania to Virginia we find another region where fine apples have been 
grown since the days of the first settlements. Indeed the Virginia 
Piedmont was exporting apples to England long before the Revo- 
lution. 

New England is another old and prolific apple-raising region. 
Farmers here found very early that the uneven and rocky soil was 
better suited to orchards than to general farming. Many fine 
varieties of apples are produced in New England, and the develop- 
ment of commercial orchards is increasing. The New England 
colleges of agriculture now specialize in fruit culture. One great 
advantage enjoyed by New England apple growers is that they are 
near the great markets of the eastern cities. 

Missouri and Arkansas raise fine apples on the Ozark Plateau. 
This is a natural apple country, and it has many orchards of consider- 
able size. Large nurseries have also been established in this section. 
From these and other smaller areas American apples have been sent 
into many European markets. 

Peaches. The peach is less hardy than the apple and is more 
subject to damage from late spring frosts; but it is widely grown in 
the United States. The largest commercial crops are raised in the 
warmer parts of the country. However, just south of Lake Ontario, 
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Malaga grapes in Southern California. Notice the name on the boxes. How do 
the climate and the products of this region compare with those of the country from 
which the ancestors of these men came? 

in New York State, the tempering influence of the lake allows good 
crops to be grown; and peaches are successfully produced even as far 
north as New England. 

The leading peach-growing area of the country is the Great 
Valley of central California. This state holds first rank in this crop. 
Georgia is second to California in production and, with Delaware, 
sends large quantities of peaches into the eastern markets. 

Grapes. California produces about ninety per cent of all the 
grapes grown in the United States. Many of the California grapes 
are of European varieties which were originally brought there by the 
early Spanish missionaries and settlers. One half of the California 
grapes are raisin grapes and about one fourth are used in the manu- 
facture of wine. More than 300,000 tons of table grapes are sent to 
aU parts of the United States from California. Of the relatively small 
quantity of grapes exported the larger part goes to Canada. 
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The grapes of the eastern. United States are entirely different from 
those of Europe. They have been developed from the native vines 
of that region. They do not keep well and are used chiefly as a table 
fruit and for preserves and jellies. Western New York, northern 
Ohio, and southwestern Michigan are also important grape-growing 
regions. Considerable quantities of grapes are also produced in 
southern Ontario. 

Dried and canned fruits. Many fruits like grapes, prunes, 
apricots, dates, and figs are dried and sold in that form, often in 
attractive packages. The drying and packing of these fruits has 
become one of the leading industries of California. Practically all 
our raisins and more than half of the world’s prune crop come from 
that state. Raisins, of course, are simply dried grapes, and prunes 
are sun-dried plums. The San Joaquin Valley of California, where 
this industry centers, has a Mediterranean climate with long, dry 
summers. This makes it possible to dry the fruit in the sun, which 
is a great advantage. We formerly exported large quantities of dried 
fruits to Europe, even to Mediterranean countries. 

Surplus or imperfect fruit which cannot be sold in the fresh-fruit 
market is canned or made into some form of preserves. These proc- 
esses are an important source of income for the fruitgrowers of 
California and other orchard states. As in the case of vegetables, 
fruit is often raised solely for the use of the canneries, and most 
brands of canned fruit are of high quality. Some fruit also is evapo- 
rated by artificial heat instead of being dried in the open sunshine. 
Our markets display many varieties of this evaporated frait. 

Fruit cooperatives. The marketing of so perishable a crop as 
fruit has always been difficult. The individual grower is not always 
able to get his crop harvested properly. He cannot always get it to 
market at just the right time. He sometimes has difficulty with com- 
mission men, on whom he must depend for the sale of his product. 
Western fruitgrowers haVe now formed cooperative associations to 
overcome these obstacles. The association picks, packs, transports, 
and sells'the product. Experts see to it that the best methods and 
skilled labor are employed, that adequate and fast transportation is 
provided, and that the best prices are obtained. These cooperative 
associations have proved a great advantage, not only to the fruit- 
growers, but to farmers in other lines as well. 
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Guides to Study 

1. What is the importance of vegetables and fruits in our diet? 

2. From what regions does your locality receive its fruits and vegetables 
the year round? Why? 

3. Today we demand fresh vegetables and fruits at all seasons. How is 
It possible for us to obtain them? 

4. How does transportation by fast trains and in refrigerator cars help 
to conserve foods? 

5. Who is benefited by the canning of fruits and vegetables? The pro- 
ducer? The consumer? How? 

6. What are other methods of preserving foods? 

7. Why is the dehydration of foods receiving much attention just now? 

8. What are the leading potato-growing areas of our country? 

9. What did Dr. George W. Carver do to encourage the raising of peanuts? 
Why? 

10. Why is our country able to* produce a great variety of fruits? 

1 1 . Where do we get our tropical fruits? 

12. Why are California, Florida, and Texas well adapted to the raising of 
citrus fruits? 

13. What other parts of the world produce citrus fruits? Why? 

14. How are fruit trees grafted and why is grafting necessary? 

15. In a California orchard there was a tree on which at the same time 
oranges, lemons, and limes were growing. What made such a condition possible? 

16. Why do apples thrive to the east of the Great Lakes? 

17. What are the leading apple-growing regions of the United States and 
Canada? 

18. What states lead in the production of peaches and grapes? 

19. What is gained by drying and canning fruits? 

20. How do cooperative societies aid the growers of fruits and vegetables? 

Topics for Class Discussion 

1. Vegetables, fruits, and vitamins. 

2. Steps taken by the Government and other agencies to enrich foods. 

3. Market gardens and truck farms. 

4. Hothouses and greenhouses. 

5. Canned goods — anytime, anywhere. 

6. Peanuts aid the Southern farmer. 

7. Johnny Appleseed. 

8. Grapes, raisins, and wine. 

9. Why have cooperative societies. 

Work to Be Done 

1. On an outline map of the United States indicate by color or shading 
the parts of the country noted for growing vegetables and those for raising 
fruits. Print on the map the names of the vegetables or fruits grown in each 
region. 
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2. Note the vegetables and fruits sold in your local markets at different 
seasons of the year and learn from what places they come. Note when the 
products grown near home give place to those from distant regions. 

3. Using the map you have made give special attention to the climate 
of each region and its relation to the crop grown. 

4. Make a special study of dehydration and its advantages. 

5. Make a study of the ways in which new fruits and vegetables have 
been obtained. Begin by listing the products purchasable today which could 
not be had many years ago. 

6. Study the life of Luther Burbank. 

7. Prepare a graph showing potato production in the United States and 
other leading countries. Of what part of the world is the potato a native? 
Why has its production become widespread? 


3. OILS FROIM SEEDS AND FRUITS 
Their Use in the Home and in Industry 

Where we get vegetable oils. The seeds and fruits of plants 
usually contain oil of some kind. This was meant for the use of the 
plant itself, but man collects the seeds and fruits, presses them, and 
uses the oil for himself. Oil can be obtained from a great variety of 
plants which grow under various climatic conditions. Some of the 
most useful oil-producing plants grow in tropical regions where land 
and labor can be had at small cost. 

How we use vegetable oils. We use vegetable oils in a number 
of ways. They are to be found in many of our foods; they form a 
part of the soap used in the laundry and for toilet purposes; they are 
in the paints and varnishes which cover the exteriors of our houses 
and the walls and floors of our rooms. They are in the ink with 
which this book is printed. 

Lard and butter substitutes. Much of the oil consumed as food 
is used in cooking in the place of lard or butter. As the population 
of the world increases, the supply of animal fats is not sufficient to 
meet our needs. We therefore turn to the plant world to find oils 
that will supply our bodies with the fats needed. The vegetable oils 
are usually cheaper than animal fats and contain essentially the same 
food elements. In recent years a way has been found to add to them 
some of the vitamins and minerals which in former years were 
lacking, thus adding to their food value. 

Margarine or oleomargarine is the name usually applied to a sub- 
stitute for butter. Substitutes for lard have a variety of trade names. 
These substitutes consist mostly of vegetable oils but in most in- 
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stances they contain a certain proportion of animal fats. By the 
addition of hydrogen the liquid vegetable oils are changed to the 
solid form which is preferred by people of the cooler temperate 
regions. 

Margarine competes with butter. The greater the production 
and use of margarine, the less is the demand for butter. In the United 
States fanners have caused laws to be passed which discourage the 
use of margarine. The product must be distinctly labeled as marga- 
rine and cannot be colored to look like butter before it reaches the 
consumer. 

We do, however, use large quantities of cottonseed oil and coco- 
nut oil in making commercial butter and lard substitutes. European 
countries for years have made and have used much larger quantities 
of margarine than does the United States. In the densely settled 
regions of northwestern Europe many oilseeds were formerly im- 
ported, and large quantities of margarine were manufactured. The 
margarine served as a butter substitute while the cake left after the 
oU was pressed from the seeds made excellent feed for the stall-fed 
cattle. Countries, like Denmark, which specialized in the production 
and exportation of butter, used much margarine at home and thus 
had more butter for export. The seedcake fed to cows helped make 
still more butter for sale abroad. 

Wealth from waste. One of our most useful oils comes from 
cottonseeds. Once these were waste products of the cotton gin, and 
the piles of seeds became so large and produced such a bad odor 
that the gin had to be moved to a new location. Now the value 
of the seeds in some years is nearly one third that of the cotton itself. 
The seeds alone have brought the farmers of the South more than 
$200,000,000 in a single year. 

After careful refining the oil is used in making substitutes for lard 
and butter. By far the greater part is used for this purpose. It is 
used in packing fish as a substitute for olive oil. It is also used in 
making salad oils and in the manufacture of soaps. The cake remain- 
ing after the oil has been expressed is used as cattle feed and as 
fertilizer. The United States is of course the greatest producer of 
cottonseed oil as well as of cottonseed cake. 

Peanut oil. As we have already learned, the peanut has many 
uses. Under the name of monkeynut, groundnut, or goober, as well 
as peanut, it is raised in many parts of the world. The oil which it 
yields is of excellent quality and has much the same use as cottonseed 
oil. “Nut” margarine is made largely of coconut oil and peanut oil. 
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Piles of coconuts near Zamboanga on the western tip of Mindanao, Philippine 
Islands. The nuts are baked, then husked and shelled, then put through a shredding 
machine, then dried and baked again, and finally shipped to the United States. 


The oil also is used in the industries, as in the making of artificial 
leather and kid gloves. 

Coconut oil. The coconut palm thrives in the hot moist lands of 
equatorial regions. It thrives best on lands near the sea. It is found 
on many of the islands of the South Pacific probably because nuts 
have fallen into the water and have been carried by the winds to 
other islands, thus causing new groves to spring up. The chief 
producing regions are Netherlands Indies, the Philippine Islands, and 
British Malaya. 

From the nut of the coconut palm is obtained one of our most 
useful vegetable oils. It is used in making margarine, soaps, and 
cosmetics. The dried meat of the nut is known as copra. The oil 
may be expressed from the fresh meat or from copra. In normal 
times both the oil and copra are exported from the producing regions. 
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The coconut palm is a very useful tree in its native lands. It 
provides oil and cake as it does for us. The milk within the nut 
furnishes a refreshing drink, and the meat serves as a nourishing food. 
From the leaves and wood materials are obtained for building houses, 
boats, and beds. 

Oils and fats for ammunition. The war has greatly upset the 
balance of our supply of fats and oils. Occupation of the Philippines 
and other islands of the Far East has cut off our large imports of 
copra and coconut oil. On the other hand the demand for fats and 
oils has greatly increased. The need of fats for cooking is greater 
than ever, and the demand of munitions manufacturers for fats to be 
used in making explosives cannot be denied. For these reasons 
housewives are urged to save carefully kitchen fats and to take them 
to the grocer who in turn will start them on their way to the muni- 
tions plant. 

Palm oil. The oil palm like the coconut palm thrives in the 
hot moist climate of equatorial regions. The trees are native to the 
western part of central Africa where they are distributed over large 
areas. The fruit grows in large clusters at the top of a short trunk. 
Each fruit consists of two parts, an outer fibrous portion containing 
an oily pulp and an inner kernel, or nut. 

Each part of the fruit yields its own grade of oil. Oil is obtained 
from the outer pulp by boiling the fruits in water. Then the oil is 
separated either by skimming the oil from the surface or by the 
evaporation of the water. This oil is used as food by the natives and 
is put in casks and sliipped in large quantities to industrial countries. 
Palm oil is used in the manufacture of tin plate from which tin cans 
are made. The thin sheets of steel are dipped into a bath of palm oil 
before the coating of tin is applied. 

Oil is also obtained from the kernels which the natives shell by 
cracking them between stones or by the use of a stone hammer. As a 
rule the kernels are shipped to importing countries where the shells 
are removed by machines. The oU from the kernels is superior to 
that obtained from the pulp. Palm-kernel oil is used in making mar- 
garine and lard substimtes, but it is used more largely in the manu- 
facture of soap. A large soap company controls large areas in the 
Belgian Congo from which it receives oil for its factories in Europe 
and in the United States. To bring the oil and kernels to West 
African ports, it has constmcted railroads in the forests and operates 
its own ships on the rivers. 

Palm oil has been produced for some years on plantations in the 
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One of the steps in extracting oil from soybeans. This is a sort of grinding machine 
in which the soybeans are reduced to flakes. 


Netherlands Indies. This oil produced and prepared under careful 
supervision was superior to that of West Africa and brought a higher 
price in the world markets. Although the industry of this region is 
relatively young, the United States imported more palm oil from the 
Indies than from West Africa before shipping was cut off by war. 

Olive oil. This oil is obtained from the pulp of the frait of the 
olive tree. The tree grows in all countries bordering the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, and it is those countries that produced and exported the 
greatest quantities of oil. Spain, Italy, and Greece led all other 
countries. 

To secure the highest grade of oil, the ripe olives must be ground 
lightly so that the seeds will not be crushed. Only a small quantity 
of oil is obtained by this gentle pressure. The pressure is increased 
and repeated several times. More oil is forced out of the pulp, but 
it is of lower grade. 

In Mediterranean countries where the rainfall is light and animal 
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The containers on the shelves hold some of the many food products made from 

soybeans. 

fats are scarce and high, olive oil serves as a cooking fat and as a 
substitute for butter. It is used for packing fish, such as sardines, and 
is also used as salad oil. Because of the great demand for olive oil and 
because of its high price, it is often cheapened by the addition of 
cottonseed oil or peanut oil. For this reason Mediterranean countries 
have passed laws which make it difficult to adulterate their product. 
It is to their advantage to have a reputation for handling only a first- 
class oil. 

Soybean oil. We used to think of the soybean as being mainly a 
source of oil for soap and paints. We also thought of it as a product 
of Manchukuo and China. But we are finding so many uses for the 
bean that we wonder where the list will end. Besides being useful 
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for making varnishes, linoleums, and printer’s inks, it is used in mak- 
ing artificial leather, and for plastics, such as the steering wheel and 
the buttons on the panels of automobiles and airplanes. It is said 
that the automobile industry finds more than ten different uses for 
the soybean. 

The cultivation of the soybean in the United States is increasing 
rapidly. The state of Illinois alone in 1943 planted 4,000,000 acres 
to this crop. This acreage is more than the whole country planted 
in 1939. The American people are learning very slowly to add the 
soybean to their diet. It is used in making small crackers, as a 
thickener for soups, and to some extent in making bread, but for this 
purpose the bean meal is commonly mixed with wheat flour. 

Large quantities of soybean meal are dehydrated and sent to our 
allies through lend-lease. A special meal cake has been prepared for 
use in Italy. 


Guides to Study 

1. What are the sources of vegetable oils? 

2. Why are we particularly interested in vegetable oils in wartime? How 
does the Government try to induce us to use more margarine and less butter? 

3. Why is more attention given to the production and use of oilseeds than 
formerly? 

4. How are vegetable oils changed to the solid form? Why is this done? 

5. Why does the dairy farmer fear competition with vegetable oils? 

6. Why do laws forbid the sale of margarine colored to look like butter? 

7. What uses are made of vegetable oils in European countries? 

8. In what ways has cottonseed been found to be a valuable by-product of 
the cotton crop? 

9. Why is the peanut a very valuable crop in our Southern States? 

10. Why do we normally import large quantities of copra and coconut oil? 
From what parts of the world do they come? 

11. Describe the oil palm and its fruit. What are the uses of the two kinds 
of palm oil? 

12. Where are olive trees grown on a large scale? Why? In what different 
ways are olives used and marketed? 

13. What are the uses of the soybean in the Far East? In the United States? 
In European countries? Why is our acreage increasing at a rapid rate? 


Topics for Class Discussion 

1. Vegetable oils ve^’sus animal fats. 

2. Uses of vegetable oils in everyday life. 

3. How vegetable oils reach our table. 

4. The housewife saves kitchen fats. 

5. Castor oil as a lubricant. 
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6. The use of vegetable oils in European countries as compared with 
America. 

7. Oilseeds in temperate lands and those from tropical lands. 

Work to Be Done 

1. List the uses of vegetable oils as food; list the uses made of them in 
industries. 

2. On a desk outline map of the world indicate the producing region 
of each kind of oilseed or oil-producing fruit. Draw lines indicating trans- 
portation routes from source to market. Place on the map in the proper 
places samples of the seeds themselves or simple drawings of the plants 
producing them. 

3. Using encyclopedias and other reference books study and report to the 
class the methods of production and preparation for use of one or more 
of the oilseeds. 

4. Choose a member of the class to write to the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., for pamphlets on the soybean. 

5. Write an essay on the following topic: The ways in which vegetable oils 
have come into my home. 


4. FILLING OUR SUGAR BOWLS 

Sugar— Its Production and Manufacture 

An important energy food. Early man, driven by hunger and 
entirely dependent upon nature’s food supply, by tasting and testing 
soon found that some plants and fruits were more palatable than 
others. We know that it is the varying quantity of sugar that largely 
determines the flavor and desirability of many of our foods. Sugar 
is found in practically every plant that, grows. In some plants it is 
stored in the sap, in others in the root, and in others in the blossom. 
When we rob the bee of its honey, we are taking the sugar which it 
has laboriously collected from the blossoms of the clover, the apple, 
or the goldenrod. Sugar was long supposed to be simply a luxury on 
our tables. Scientists now tell us that it is a very important energy- 
producing food. 

So much sugar is consumed today that it has become one of the 
leading commodities of world trade. Here in the United States we 
consume more sugar per capita than is consumed in any other coun- 
try. The average amount is about one hundred pounds per year for 
each man, woman, and child in the country. We use ten times as 
much as we did one hundred years ago. Not all of this sugar passes 
through the family sugar bucket. Much of it is used in bakeries. 
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Courtesy Caterpillar Tractor Company 

Planting sugar cane in Hawaii, This machine plants the cane stalks and introduces 
fertilizer into the furrow at the same time. 


candy factories, and by the makers of soft drinks. The change in 
our habits of living and the greater consumption of ice cream, sweets, 
and beverages have been responsible for the enormous increase in the 
amount of sugar consumed. 

Sugar — a gift from the East. Not many centuries ago sugar 
cane was unknown to the inhabitants of Europe. The few surviving 
Crusaders who returned from the Holy Land in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries brought plants back with them. Within two 
or three centuries it was being grown in many of the tropical Euro- 
pean colonies. Now as then Spain and the island of Sicily are the 
chief cane-sugar producing areas in Europe. 

Where sugar cane thrives. Sugar cane is a stout tropical or 
subtropical grass resembling com. Under cultivation it grows to a 
height of twelve to fifteen feet. It thrives best in lowlands where 
the climate is hot and moist and entirely free from frosts. It also 
requires much sunshine and an abundance of water supplied either by 
rain or irrigation. 

How sugar cane is grown. Sugar cane is seldom grown from 
seed— instead, stalks of the cane are laid in deep furrows and are 
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covered well. New shoots spring up from the nodes, or joints, of 
the buried stalks. Much cultivation is necessary until the growing 
plants shade the ground. Today many planters overcome this need 
by covering their fields with paper. The paper not only keeps out 
the weeds, but it also holds the moisture in the ground. It is easily 
pierced by the sharp young shoot of cane. The growing season is 
a long one. In Louisiana it is about eight months. In some tropical 
countries, such as Cuba, cane may be allowed to grow as long as 
eighteen months before harvesting, thus producing a higher sugar 
content. 

If the cane is planted in regions of occasional frosts, not only is 
the sugar content lowered, but the fields must be replanted every 
year. As tliis replanting uses up from one sixth to one fourth of the 
crop, the yield of sugar is seriously affected. In the hot regions of 
Cuba, India, and Java where the roots are not harmed by frost, the 
cane will spring up from the old roots for five years or more. The 
yield, however, is better if every few years the fields are plowed up 
and planted anew. 

Harvesting sugar cane. Until recently machines were not used 
in the harvesting of sugar cane. The stalks were cut by hand and 
the leaves and tops removed. Sometimes the fields are set on fire to 
remove the leaves and tops before cutting the stalks themselves. The 
growers learned this method by the accidental burning of a field of 
cane. On the larger and more up-to-date plantations machines are 
now used which, it is claimed, will do the work of two hundred 
laborers. As the yield of cane may be as high as sixty tons an acre, 
labor-saving devices can be counted on to do much to speed up the 
work of harvesting. Transportation of the cane to the mill is another 
stupendous task. The crop is not only heavy but bulky. In primi- 
tive regions it is carried by mule team or slow-going oxen. The 
more up-to-date plantations use trucks or railway lines. If railway 
lines are used, the tracks are moved from place to place as the har- 
vesting progresses. A sugar mill in order to be run profitably must 
have at least five thousand acres of cane reasonably near at hand. 
Since the amount of sugar from each ton of cane is seldom more than 
two hundred forty pounds, one can readily see the advantage of 
having the mills near the plantations. 

How the sugar mill works. First the cane is crushed and com- 
pressed, pressing out the juice which is evaporated in vacuum pans. 
Practically nothing is lost in the process. The production of sugar is 
of course the main object of the milling of the cane. Molasses is a 
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A field of sugar cane being harvested in Florida. Here wagonloads of cane are 
being drawn by tractors. Sometimes rails are laid in the fields and the cane drawn 
to the mill by steam trains. 

valuable by-product. Even the pulp, known as bagasse^ has a variety 
of uses. It may be used as fuel for running the mills or it may be 
mixed with molasses and used for feed for cattle. Large quantities 
are compressed into sheets for wall board. It is sometimes used in 
the manufacture of paper. 

There are several grades of molasses produced in the milling 
process. The best grades are used as food for man. The lower 
grades from which nearly all the sugar has been removed are, as we 
have noted, mixed with the cane pulp or with alfalfa for cattle feed. 
Blackstrap, as this cheaper grade of molasses is called, also yields 
alcohol. 

When sugar first comes from the mill, it is known as raw sugar 
and is of a brownish color and coarse-grained. In order to make it 
more palatable for table use, it is shipped to refineries which are , 
usually located at the ports of the large consumer countries, such as 
the United States and Great Britain. Since sugar loses little weight 
in refining, it costs no more to transport the raw than the refined 
sugar. There are large refineries in or near Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, and San Francisco. These 
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cities are close to the great markets for sugar, and skilled labor is 
readily obtained. Raw sugar produced outside our borders is brought 
to the refineries by ship and, after being refined, is sent to all parts 
of the country by rail. 

Lands where sugar cane grows. For many years Cuba led the 
world in sugar production. It has vast areas of rich soil and an 
almost ideal climate. There is ample rain for the growth of the cane 
followed by a dry season when the sugar is stored in the stalks. Only 
a small portion of the country suitable for growing sugar is now used 
for that purpose. Following the Spanish- American War, capital 
from the United States was invested in Cuban sugar lands to the 
extent of more than a billion dollars. Much of the raw sugar moves 
from Cuban mills to the refineries of the United States. 

For a number of years India has led all other countries in the 
production of cane sugar. It is widely grown wherever the water 
supply is sufficient. It is raised on small farms and is wholly con- 
sumed within the country. Notwithstanding its large production, 
India was obliged to import sugar from Java. Java followed India 
and Cuba as a producer of cane sugar. Java could produce much 
larger crops, but the demand for food was so great that laws provided 
that sugar cane and other crops should not displace the rice fields. 
Java exported sugar not only to India, but to China and Japan and 
in smaller quantities to Europe and the United States. Other impor- 
tant cane-sugar producing regions include the possessions of the 
United States, Hawaii, the Philippines, and Puerto Rico. The pro- 
duction of Taiwan (Formosa), which belongs to Japan, is somewhat 
larger than that of Puerto Rico. 

Beet Sugar 

The sugar beet. If it were not for the sugar beet, the people 
of temperate lands would be dependent upon tropical regions for 
their sugar. During the Napoleonic Wars, when France was unable 
to secure sugar from the West Indies, the French people turned to 
the beet as their source of sugar. Since that time the production of 
beet sugar has increased enormously. 

For the success of the beet-sugar industry we are indebted to the 
German farmer and the German chemist. By careful selection the 
beets yield much more sugar than formerly; by improved methods 
of miUing much more sugar is obtained from the same quantity of 
beets. Until recently our commercial growers imported seed from 
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Cultivating a California field of more than three hundred acres of sugar beets with 

an eight-row cultivator 

Europe. By careful breeding and selection varieties of sugar beets 
have been developed in the United States which resist disease. There- 
fojre seed is now raised very largely in this country. 

The sugar beet yields more than sugar. The production of 
beet sugar in temperate lands brings several advantages to the coun- 
tries producing it. It makes the country more nearly independent 
for its sugar supply; it provides another farm product, another use 
for farm lands, and more work for farm labor. The pulp and tops 
supply feed for farm animals. Each acre of sugar beets in addition 
to the sugar that it yields may be made to produce by the use of pulp, 
tops, and molasses as animal feed three hundred pounds of meat in 
the form of beef, mutton, or pork. Moreover, the beet-sugar mills 
give the region another manufacturing industry. 

Growing sugar beets. The climate best suited to sugar beets is 
one in which the summers are not too warm. Too much heat gives 
more fiber and less sugar. There should be a good supply of water 
in the early growing season and drier and cooler weather as harvest- 
ing time approaches. Much hand labor is needed. The young plants 
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Loading: one ton of sugar beets per minute at a Colorado farm. The increased 
use of machinery is sure to lead to increased acreage and production of sugar beets. 
Formerly much back-breaking work was required. 

must be thinned, and in the earlier stages of growth weeds too must 
be removed by hand. Much of this tiresome work is usually done by 
women and children. School vacations are often planned so that 
children will be free to work in the beet fields. Since beets require 
much cheap labor, they are often grown in rather thickly settled 
regions as in Germany, Czechoslovakia, and other countries of 
Europe. 

A revolution in the beet field. Improved methods of handling 
beet seed promise a relief from the back-breaking work always con- 
nected with the growing of the sugar beet. Several years ago experi- 
ments were made by planting segmented seeds, that is, seed clusters 
were separated into individual seed or germs. The cutting was done 
in portable mills. When the separated seeds sprout, there are fewer 
plants to grow; hence less thinning to do. One grower says that this 
method cuts thinning labor in half. In the spring of 1943 it was 
estimated that 500,000 acres were planted to segmented seed. When 
the mechanical harvester, now being perfected, is put in operation 
the industry will be almost as completely mechanized as is the plant- 
ing and harvesting of corn and wheat. 

The beet goes to the mill. Cane sugar, as we have seen, goes 
as raw sugar from mills on the plantations to refineries near the 
consuming regions. Beet sugar, on the contrary, is milled and refined 
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in the same plant. The mills are near the fields, thus making it 
unnecessary to transport the heavy beets long distances. Further- 
more, the by-products can best be used in country regions either 
in fresh condition or preserved in silos as cattle fodder. Colorado, 
California, Michigan, and Nebraska lead all other states of our 
country in beet-sugar production. There are about loo beet sugar 
factories in operation in that section of the country. 

Beet sugar areas. The United States produces more than three 
times as much sugar from beets as from cane. Louisiana and Florida 
are the only states in which sugar cane can be profitably grown. 
Even these small areas could probably not continue without the aid 
of a protective tariff. The areas adapted to sugar beets are much 
greater. These areas also enjoy the benefits of tariff, but, unlike the 
sugar-cane fields of the South, they suffer no disadvantage of climate 
as compared with other countries. Given a larger supply of cheap 
labor, we could doubtless produce much greater crops of sugar beets 
and consequently of beet sugar. 

Our imports of sugar. The United States is the greatest con- 
sumer and importer of sugar. Of the 6,500,000 tons consumed, 
about one fourth is produced at home in the form of both cane and 
beet sugar; and in peacetimes one third to one half is brought in 
from our insular possessions, the Hawaiian Islands, Puerto Rico, and 
the Philippines; and the remainder is imported from foreign countries, 
mainly from Cuba. In recent years a quota was fixed for the quantity 
of sugar which could be brought into the United States, duty free, 
from Puerto Rico and the Philippines. By limiting the amount 
imported free of duty, a better market is offered for sugar produced 
in continental United States. Sugar coming into our country from 
Cuba pays a lower tariff than that imported from other foreign 
countries. Difficulties of transportation as a result of the war have 
greatly reduced our imports. This, plus the demand for making 
explosives and the needs of our alhes, made it necessary to ration 
sugar in this country. 

Guides to Study 

1. Why does sugar occupy so large a place in world agriculture and trade? 

2. How is it that the people of the United States use more sugar per 
person than do the people of any other country? 

5/ At the time of the discovery of America sugar was considered a great 
luxury in European countries and was very expensive. Why was this so? 

4. How do the conditions for growing sugar in Louisiana differ from those 
in Cuba? 
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5. Through what processes must cane sugar pass as it moves from field to 
market? 

6. What advantages are there in producing sugar from beets as well as from 
cane? 

7. Cane sugar is often refined far from the cane fields; beat-sugar refineries 
are near the fields. Explain. 

8. How do the conditions and methods of beet-sugar production differ 
from those of cane-sugar production? 

9. Why are beet-sugar mills and cane-sugar mills both near the fields 
of production? 

10. How does a tariff aid the producer of sugar in the United States? 

11. What advantage has each of the following sugar-producing regions: 
Hawaii? Puerto Rico? Cuba? 

Topics for Class Discussion 

1. Why sugar was rationed. 

2. By-products of the sugar mills. 

3. The increased use of machines in the beet fields. 

4. Segmented beet seeds. 

Work to Be Done 

1. Using encyclopedias or other reference books learn and report to the 
class on the history of sugar from the time of the Crusades to the present time. 

2. On a map of the world locate the leading sugar-producing regions. Draw 
the chief routes from the producing countries to the importing countries. 
Locate the chief refining centers of the United States. 

3. Make a list of the uses of sugar; a list of the uses of the by-products 
of sugar cane; a list of the uses of the by-products of the sugar beet. How 
does the use of these by-products affect the price of sugar? 

4. Have different members of the class study and report on the methods 
of raising sugar in each of the leading producing regions. Why can some 
regions produce larger crops and at lower prices than others? 


5. FOOD FROM DOMESTIC ANIMALS 

Meats and Dairy Products 

Beef supply in early days. Before people began to move into 
the great West, the meat and dairy industries were confined to the 
Atlantic States. There was plenty of room for good pasturage and 
for the raising of hay and grain for winter feeding. As the popu- 
lation grew, there was an increasing demand for beef and dairy 
products. Cattle raising was a profitable industry. When working 
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cattle or milch cows became too old for service, they were fattened 
and killed for beef. As the demand increased, young cattle were 
raised especially for beef and were fattened on the various farm 
crops. Of course this beef was not equal in quality to that which 
we get today. 

Development of the beef industry. In early days cattle were 
slaughtered on the farms where they were raised or somewhere near 
by. The beef was sold in local markets since there were no railroads 
to carry it long distances to other markets. Gradually, however, the 
population of the eastern cities increased, and thousands of pioneers 
moved westward to open up the prairie states of Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois. Here on the rich plains was an ideal cattle country, and 
settlers were soon able to raise large herds of fine cattle. There was 
a great demand for beef in the East; but there were at first no rail- 
roads to carry it to the eastern markets. As a result, the cattle raisers 
had to drive their herds across country for long distances. 

Before the railroads reached the Far West, great herds of catde 
from Texas were still driven to the railroad terminals of the Middle 
West and there shipped to the East. 

The cattle drive was an exciting but slow affair. Steers sometimes 
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A few of the fine beef cattle raised on a ranch in Arizona. These cattle as a result 
of selective breeding are quite different from ranch cattle of the early days. 
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got loose from the main herd and had to be chased and caught before 
the drive could be resumed. It took many men and horses to keep 
the cattle moving and to prevent losses. Sometimes there were even 
gunfights, when “cattle rustlers” tried to steal stray animals or to raid 
the large herds. The cow hands, or “cow-punchers,” as they were 
sometimes called, had to be strong, fearless, and good horsemen. 
They were often quite violent in their language and conduct. 

This overland cattle driving was very wasteful. Many animals 
died on the way, and those which reached their destination were so 
weakened and exhausted that they had to be rested and fattened 
before they were fit for use as beef. When the railroads were 
extended westward, large cattle cars were built, and the animals 
were loaded into them and carried to the eastern markets in a very 
short time. The days of the picturesque cattle drives were over. 
However, even cattle cars were not entirely successful, and many 
animals died on the long trip eastward, because the early freight 
trains were much slower than our present fast lines and the cattle 
often suffered from hunger, thirst, and crowding. 

The last great improvement in the transportation of beef was the 
refrigerated car. This made it possible to kill the animals near the 
cattle ranches, to pack the meat into the cold cars, and to deliver it 
fresh to far-off markets. 

Cattle raising. Cattle are raised both on farms and on ranches. 
On the farm there is usually good pasturage for summer grazing and 
crops of corn, hay, and alfalfa for winter forage. A ranch is devoted 
almost entirely to cattle raising. Our great ranches are mostly located 
in the regions of light rainfall on the Great Plains and in Texas and 
other parts of the Southwest. Here there is not enough moisture 
for general farming; but there are wild grasses of various Idnds suit- 
able for cattle grazing. While the cattle can live in these semiarid 
pasture lands, they do not grow fat on the wild-grass pasturage. 
Therefore, instead of trying to fatten their cattle for the market, 
many of these ranchers sell the young cattle to farmers in the Com 
Belt. These animals are shipped to the farms, are fattened there on 
hay and grain, and then are sold for beef. 

Corn is an especially good grain for fattening cattle and swine. 
Enormous crops of corn are raised in our Middle West; but most 
of it is fed to cattle and hogs. Com does not keep well, and there 
would be no export market for our great crops if they were not 
converted into meat by being fed to animals. Thus the farmer gets 
a profit from his grain by selling it in the fomi of beef and pork. 




Interior of the refrigerator room of a meat-packing plant 


The Com Belt farms are an important factor in the production of 
meat and meat products for our tables. 

Meat packing. The killing of the animals and the preparation 
of the meat for sale is called meat packing. This business usually 
ranks first or second among our manufacturing industries in the value 
of its products, and it employs more than one hundred thousand 
people in more than one thousand plants. The production of meat, 
lard, and by-products is now valued at about $2,000,000,000 a year. 
Meat packing does not mean that all meat is packed in boxes, barrels, 
or other containers. Many meat products are so packed; but beef 
is handled differently. The animal is first killed and dressedy that is, 
it is skinned, cleaned, and certain parts removed. The carcass is 
then hung up, thoroughly chilled, and shipped out in that form. All 
this work is done with great speed and skill, and much machinery is 
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used. Some plants slaughter thousands of cattle every day besides 
sheep and hogs. 

Besides fresh meats packing houses turn out many other products. 
Bacon, hams, and shoulders are smoked. Sausages and sausage meat 
and canned meats of various kinds are prepared. The large packing 
houses have cold-storage distributing centers in many large cities 
throughout the country. ' These warehouses keep the surrounding 
regions supplied with fresh meat at all seasons. 

Packing houses also make a large number of by-products from 
the cattle that they kill. Fertilizers are made from bones, blood, and 
other waste materials. Glue is made from hoofs and bones; soap, 
margarine, and glycerine are made from fats; strings for tennis rackets 
and musical instruments from the intestines; and leather from the 
hides. Another important product of recent development is thyroid 
extract used in medicine. Nothing is allowed to go to waste; it has 
been said that in the slaughtering of hogs they use everything but 
the squeal. 

Packing centers. Most of the great packing houses are located 
in the Middle West, in or near the Com Belt. Can you see the reason 
for this? The leading meat-packing cities are Chicago, Omaha, 
Denver, Kansas City, East St. Louis, Fort Worth, Sioux City, South 
St. Joseph, South St. Paul, Qncinnati, and Indianapolis. These meat- 
packing cities are all railroad centers, which makes it easy for 
them to get their raw materials, the live animals, and to ship their 
finished products to all parts of the country. 

The Dairying Industry 

Dairy products. Our milk comes almost entirely from cows 
although some goat’s milk is used. Besides fresh milk our dairies 
produce condensed, evaporated, and powdered milk. When some 
of the water is evaporated from milk and sugar is added, we have 
condensed milk. When unsweetened, the product is called evapo- 
rated milk. When the water is entirely evaporated, we get powdered 
milk. Canned, condensed, and evaporated milk will keep for a long 
time, and they have become very popular as substitutes for fresh 
milk. For camping, cruising, and picnic trips canned milk is con- 
venient and economical. In homes it is widely used for cooking and 
with tea and coffee. Powdered milk is an important ingredient in 
malted milk, baby foods, and prepared cocoas. The production of 
powdered milk has made it possible for us to supply our armed forces 
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Courtesy Caterpillar Tractor Company 

Bottling milk in an Iowa dairy. Most of the work is done by machinery. 

and our allies with milk and milk products so necessary to the main- 
tenance of a proper diet. Butter is made by churning the cream from 
fresh milk, and it is pure fat. Cheese is made from whole milk and 
contains both fat and protein. Pure cream is also sold for use with 
coffee and for whipped cream, ice cream, and other desserts. There 
are about 4500 ice-cream manufacturing plants in this country which 
require annually two and one half billion quarts of milk. 

Milk production. The dairy business is one of our greatest 
industries with an annual production of about $4,000,000,000. On 
4,500,000 American farms 26,000,000 dairy cows produce annually 
50,000,000,000 quarts of mUk. Dairy cows are found practically all 
over our country. Even in the suburbs of large cities we frequently 
see scattered groups of cows grazing on vacant land. However, cer- 
tain sections are better suited than others for milk production. Three 
conditions favor the development of good dairy cattle: a cool climate, 
good pasture and hay lands, and nearness to grain supplies. The best 
areas of this kind in our country are New England and the Middle 
Atlantic States, the region just north of the Corn Belt, and parts of 
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Photo by James Sawders 

A modern Wisconsin cow barn. Notice that the cows are being milked by electrical 

milking machines. 


the Pacific Coast, Among the leading milk-producing states are 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, New York, Iowa, and Illinais. More than 
fifty per cent of the dairy cows of the United States are found in the 
area north of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers and east of the Missouri 
River. This is due not only to the favorable climatic conditions but 
also to the fact that more than fifty per cent of the people of the 
United States live in the same area. To supply the dairy needs of so 
many people is an enormous undertaking. 

The breeding of dairy cattle. Just as in the case of beef cattle, 
special attention has been given to the breeding of dairy cows. Some 
breeds produce milk rich in cream for buttermaking. Others give 
larger yields of milk which is not so rich in cream but is well suited 
for family use or for cheese. Among the finest breeds of butter- 
makers are Jerseys, Guernseys, Alderneys, and Ayrshires. For large 
milk production the favorite breed is the Holstein-Friesian. These 
are the large black and white cattle which are so often seen grazing 
in our pastures. AH of these breeds convert their food into milk 
rather than into fat beef. 

Dairying methods. Like the packing houses, modern dairies 
utilize machinery and skilled labor to improve and increase their 
production. Fresh milk is collected daily from the farms, placed in 
refrigerator cars, and rushed to the central dairy. Here it is graded, 
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A Kansas dairy. Taking the butter from the churn. Butter and cheeses of various 
kinds are among our rationed foods. 

bottles, and pasteurized. Pasteurizing is done by heating the milk to 
a temperature of about 145° Fahrenheit for a period of thirty min- 
utes. This is done to kill any disease germs which may be in the milk. 
The process gets its name from Louis Pasteur, the great French 
scientist, who discovered the fact that germs cause disease and 
suggested means to combat them. After the milk is cooled, it is 
delivered promptly to the stores and homes of the cities and towns 
in the vicinity. Health authorities enforce clean methods in the 
production and delivery of milk, and their efforts have greatly 
reduced the spread of certain diseases. 

Butter is now made almost entirely by machinery. Power-driven 
separators remove the cream, which is then churned in another 
machine. Even the packing is done by machinery, and the result is 
a very high-grade, pure product. 

In making cheese, the protein part of milk, known as casein, is 
coagulated, or made into curds. These are pressed into the desired 
shapes and allowed to ferment for weeks or even for months. Cheese 
is also packed by machinery. There are a great many different kinds 
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of cheese. They are all made from milk; the difference comes partly 
from the flavoring matter used, but chiefly from the different kinds 
of microorganisms used in the process of fermentation. The amount 
of water left in the curds also affects the quality of the cheese. Our 
greatest production is of American, or Cheddar, cheese; but in Wis- 
consin the people of Swiss descent make very fine Swiss, Limburger, 
and other types of foreign cheeses. 

The dairy business has been greatly helped by the development of 
cooperative organizations of farmers similar to the fruit cooperatives 
of California. These cooperatives collect the milk, prepare it for 
sale, operate creameries, and see that the farmers get the best possible 
returns for their products. 

From Corn to Pork 

Swine. While hogs are raised in all parts of the United States, 
more than half of our swine are found in the Com Belt. This is 
because corn is an excellent fattening food for all animals and for 
swine in particular. The farmers of the Middle West raise far more 
corn than they can sell as grain or meal. But there is a large market 
for pork; therefore, the com is fed to the hogs and a good profit is 
realized. 

Iowa leads all other states in both corn and hog production. 
Other great pork-producing states are Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Mis- 
souri, Minnesota, and Nebraska. In many other parts of the country 
hogs are fed on local crops, like the peanuts of the South and the 
acoms and other nuts of mountain regions. On farms hogs dispose 
of a large amount of waste materials, such as skim milk and discarded 
fruits and vegetables. They will eat almost anything. 

Hog raising. The raising of hogs does not require so much labor 
or time as cattle raising. They are often turned loose in fields of 
clover or alfalfa and grow fat. They are even put into cornfields 
in the fall, where they do their own harvesting. They will clean 
out a field of almost any kind in a very short time. They have 
tremendous appetites, and therefore they grow very fast. It takes 
only about nine months for a hog to grow to full marketable size. 
Since it takes two or three years for a steer to reach a salable weight, 
many farmers prefer to raise hogs. Of course, the full-grown steer 
will equal several hogs in value; but the returns from porkers are 
quicker. In the Com Belt there are more hogs than cattle; but in 
the countrv as a whole catde exceed hogs in number. 
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Hog products. The chief use of swine is for the production 
of pork in various forms. Hams, shoulders, loins, bacon, and lard 
are the most important of these; and they are prepared in the packing 
houses already described. Most pork is smoked, but a large amount 
of fresh pork is handled in the same manner as fresh beef. 

There are also many by-products from hogs. Their bristles are 
used in brushes; their hides make a tough, strong leather; and practi- 
cally every part of the animal is used. Even the feet and knuckle- 
bones are pickled and sold as a delicacy. 


Poultry and Eggs 

Fowls as food producers. The word poultry is usually applied 
to chickens, but it also includes turkeys, ducks, and geese, all of 
which are important food products. 

Chickens, like cattle and sheep, are of two varieties. Some are 
bred to produce heavy, meaty birds; others to give a large egg yield. 
The ordinary farm usually raises a utility breed which is good for 
both meat and egg production. Breeds vary greatly in color and 
size, and there are a great many mixed types. 

Poultry farming. Poultry farming has become a highly special- 
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ized industry. Hatching is done in large incubators, often heated 
by electricity. The baby chicks are either shipped to other farms 
or are cared for in heated brooders on the farms where they are 
hatched. Many thousands of day-old chicks are shipped by mail and 
express to all parts of the country and usually arrive in good condi- 
tion. These baby chicks require no food for several days, living on 
the yolk of the eggs from which they were hatched. 

Many young chickens are fattened rapidly and sold when about 
three months old as broilers. Chickens more than a year old are 
called fowl and are less tender than younger birds. An enormous 
number of chickens and fowl are used as food. Canned chicken soup 
is sold in great quantities. Eggs are also an important article of 
food, and their production and sale is a large industry. 

The poultry business. The greatest poultry and egg production 
in the United States is in the North Central States, particularly Iowa, 
Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Ohio, and Indiana. Texas, Pennsylvania, 
New York, and Cahfornia are also great poultry states. But every 
section of the country abounds in poultry. Accurate figures are im- 
possible to obtain; but it is estimated that there are in the United 
States more than five hundred million chickens, and that each year 
there are produced over two and one-half billion dozens of eggs. 
Turkeys, ducks, and geese are not nearly so numerous; but turkeys 
are becoming more and more popular, particularly during the fall 
and winter holiday seasons. 

Among foreign countries one of the greatest poultry and egg pro- 
ducers is China. The Chinese were formerly the greatest exporters 
of eggs in the world. They specialized in reducing eggs to a powder 
and exporting them in this form. Our country has shipped millions 
of dried eggs to our allies and to our fighting forces. 

Guides to Study 

1. Why may domestic animals be thought of as living factories? 

2. What advantages are there in developing fine breeds of animals? 

3. How do the methods of transporting meats and other animal products 
from the Western States to the East differ from those of a hundred years 
ago? 

4. In what type of country is grazing carried on? Why? 

5. How does the care of catde in the Corn Belt differ from that on the 
Great Plains to the. west? 

6. How does the utilization of the by-products of the packing plants affect 
the price of meat? Why? 

7. In what parts of the United States is dairying most important? Why? 

8. Why is dairying important in densely settled countries? 
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9. Wily does the Corn Belt fanner prefer to sell his corn in the form 
of beef or pork? 

10. What kind of region is well adapted to sheep raising? 

11. Why does the United States export less beef than formerly? 

12. Why is the poultry industry more widely distributed than any other 
animal industry? 


Topics for Class Discussion 

1. Domestic animals in colonial days. The first Thanksgiving. 

2. The early cowboy and the cow towns. Riding the range. 

3. Cattle and hogs on a Corn Belt farm. 

4. The different ways of preserving meats. 

5. The dairy farmer sells labor to a greater extent than the farmer who 
raises beef cattle. 

6. Different ways in which milk goes to market. 

7. Poultry makes our meat coupons go farther. 

Work to Be Done 

1. Using encyclopedias or other reference books, learn from what part 
of the world each of our domestic animals came. 

2. Make a list of the different breeds of cattle and sheep and find out 
the advantages of each to the rancher or farmer. 

5. Consult the World Almanac and make bar graphs showing the number 
of cattle, sheep, and hogs in a few of the leading countries. 

4. Assign to members of the class special reports on Life on a cattle ranch; 
Life on a Corn Belt farm; What takes place in the stockyards. 

5. Trace milk from the farm (i) to the bottle of milk left on the doorstep 
in the city; (2) to cheese and butter in the dairy store of the town or city. 

6. Learn all the ways in which cooperative societies aid the farmer or 
dairyman. 


6. FOOD FROM THE SEA 

Fisheries of the United States 

Fisheries of the North Atlantic. The fishing industry off the 
northern coast is one of the most important of North America. Here 
lie the Newfoundland Banks and the Georges Banks. The fish taken 
on the banks live near the bottom of the sea and are known as 
ground fish. These include the cod, haddock, and halibut. 

Ground fish. Many years ago these fish were caught from the 
decks of the fishing vessels by means of hand lines. Later the sailors 
went out from the vessel in small boats, called dories, and fished "with 
hand lines. In still later times fish have been taken in much larger 
numbers by means of trawls. These consist of strong lines from a 
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Photo by James Sawders 


A bucket o£ fish being lowered over the side of a fishing schooner. Boston is the 
greatest fishing port in the country. The more fish we eat, the more coupons we 
have for meats, butter, and cheese. 


quarter mile to a mile in length. Short lines with baited hooks are 
attached to the long line five or six feet apart. Each end of the long 
line, or trawl, is supported by a floating keg. The trawl sags in the 
water until the baited hooks are near the bottom. Fish are taken 
from the trawl once or twice a day. As the fish are removed, fresh 
bait is placed on the hooks. The fish are taken to the vessel, split, 
cleaned, and salted. When the catch is completed, the vessel sails 
to a fishing port, such as Boston or Gloucester, where the fish are 
dried and prepared for market. Another type of trawl consists of a 
large net drawn along the bottom of the sea by a vessel propelled 
by steam. 

Surface fish. Mackerel, herring, and bluefish swim near the 
surface in great numbers known as schools. These fish are caught by 
means of a seine, or net which is placed in the water in a vertical 
position. One end of the net remains in a fixed position while the 
other is drawn by a boat around the school. The net is gradually 
drawn closer and closed at the bottom to form a pocket thus taking 
hundreds of fish at a single haul. As the ship moves on, close watch 
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Photo from Black Star 


The lobster season opens in New Brunswick. A piece of fish is placed inside the 
crate for bait; the crate is then anchored offshore in twenty or more feet of water. 
The lobsters enter through holes in the nets at the ends. 


April to November. There they spawn and return south in the 
winter. Their winter habitation is unknown. 

Shellfish. Lobsters are caught in baited traps, or pots, along the 
shores of New England and Canada. The trap rests on the bottom 
and is located by means of a wooden or cork float. Continued fish- 
ing has greatly reduced the supply. Old men living on the coast tell 
of days when it was possible with a pole to pry out from crevices 
beneath the rocks in a brief time all the lobsters needed for home 
use. Now they are found only in deeper water and caught only by 
means of traps. 

Oysters and clams abound along the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts. 
Clams are dug from the sand or mud on our beaches, or flats. Oysters 
cannot live in sand or mud but are found along the shores in clear 
shallow water where they attach themselves when young to empty 
shells or other solid bodies. They are found from Cape Cod south- 
ward along the Atlantic and Gulf shores with Chesapeake Bay the 
leading center of the industry. Oyster beds are generally leased 
by individuals or companies from the government owning the shores. 
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Photo by James Sawders 

Fish ladder at Bonneville dam designed to allow the salmon from the sea to reach 
their spawning grounds in the river where they were born 

Empty shells or other cultch is scattered over the bottom to which 
the young oysters attach themselves for the remainder of their lives. 
Oysters are gathered by means of rakes or tongs. They are shipped 
in the shell or cut out and packed in jars or other containers and 
by means of refrigeration are shipped as fresh oysters to all parts of 
the country. Others are cut from the shells, canned, and sent to 
market. 

Fisheries of the South Atlantic and Gulf Coasts. Fish are 
not so abundant in the South as they are in the cooler waters of the 
North, yet the South has its advantages. Less frequent storms and 
warmer temperatures render the fisherman’s life less dangerous and 
less rigorous. Cape Hatteras is the southern limit for the cod and 
mackerel of northern waters. In the southern waters are found the 
shrimp, bluefish, shad, Spanish mackerel, and oyster. Scallop fish- 
ing is important off the shores of North Carolina. The most valuable 
product of the Gulf Coast is the oyster. Other fish are the shrimp, 
red snapper, mullet, Spanish mackerel, and sea trout. Much crab 
meat is canned and shipped to all parts of the country. In the South- 
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ern States alligators are killed for their hides. Sea turdes are sought 
by fishermen of all the Gulf States. Some of the larger species weigh 
more than half a ton. 

Sponge fisheries. Sponges grow near the reefs of Florida and the 
adjacent islands. Some of the sponges are hooked from the floor 
of the sea with the aid of a long pole. The sponges are sighted 
with the aid of a bucket having a glass bottom. Others are obtained 
by diving. By this method the sponges can be secured from greater 
depths and in better condition. 

Fisheries of the Pacific Coast. Fish in Pacific waters of the 
United States include the salmon, the tuna, and the halibut. By far 
the most important fish taken from the rivers of WasMngton, Oregon, 
and Alaska is the salmon. These fish after years spent in the ocean 
return to the rivers in which they were hatched. The fish swim 
up the rivers— jumping falls if not too high— to their spawning 
grounds. The great Bonneville Dam on the Columbia River not far 
from Portland provides a ladder which enables the fish to ascend the 
river. If this ladder were not present, the fish would be unable to 
reach their spawning ground and there would be great loss to the 
salmon industry. 

Salmon are caught by means of nets of various kinds. Some of 
the nets are drawn in by horses over shallow sand bars. The greater 
part of the catch is canned. The salmon have been caught in such 
large numbers that laws have been passed to protect them, and fish 
hatcheries supply millions of young fish to the rivers each year. The 
fish hatchery protects the young fish from their enemies until they 
are better able to care for themselves. The value of the salmon 
canned from the rivers of the coast is valued at above five million 
dollars per year when the run is high. The Alaska pack is several 
times as great. 

Fishing for sport. Many a tired office worker leans back in his 
chair and dreams of boyhood fishing days. Soon the dream gets 
the better of him, and with rod, reel, and high boots he seeks lake 
or stream for a week or two of sport. Fishing for sport may be fun 
for the sportsmen, but it is a real business for men who guide the 
fishermen, cook their food, paddle their canoes, and pitch their 
tents. It is also real business for railroads which carry thousands of 
sportsmen from city to lake and forest and home again. State and 
Federal Governments stock streams and lakes with trout and other 
fish that the fisherman may not be disappointed when he comes. 
Wardens have authority to see that all laws relating to fishing are 
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Photo from Triangle Photo Service 


Fishing in the Nipigon River, Canada. Fishing and hunting add much to 
Canada’s income. Sportsmen from the United States visit Canada in large numbers. 
Sportsmen add to the prosperity of Canadian hotels and railroads and give employ- 
ment to Canadian guides. 


obeyed. Much advertising is done to inform and to tempt men to 
leave their work and spend their money in one region or another. 
Fishing for sport brings good returns both to those who catch the 
fish and to those who labor for the fisherman’s success. 

Fishing for whales. 'Whale fishing probably began when the 
Northmen sent out vessels in search of whales more than a thousand 
years ago. Since that time fishermen of many countries have sought 
the animal for its oil and whalebone. Among the leaders in the 
industry in the past were the British, the Dutch, the French, the 
Spanish, and the Norwegians. During the last century the United 
States was among the foremost countries in whale fishing. New Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts, was the greatest whaling port of the world. Be- 
fore Norway’s occupation by the Germans the Norwegians had 
almost a complete monopoly. Their ships scoured the northern seas 
and the borders of Antarctica. A hundred Norwegian ships with 
8000 men hunted for whales in Antarctic waters. 

The chief product of the whale is oil. Before the days of petro- 
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leather, for lubrication, and for making soap. In some countries 
refined whale oil is used in making lard and butter substitutes. Other 
products of the industry are whalebone, glue, and fertilizer. Whale 
meat is eaten in Japan and to a limited extent in Norway. In New 
Zealand it is canned. 

Guides to Study 

1. What are ground fish and how are they caught? 

s. Describe the manner in which surface fish are caught. 

3. Where are the chief grounds for catching shellfish and what are the 
methods used? 

4. What kinds of fishing are carried on along the South Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts? 

5. Who benefits from fishing done by sportsmen? 

6. What are the products of the whale fisheries? 

7. What are fish ladders and why must they be provided? 


Topics for Class Discussion 


1. How the fishing industry is protected by government regulations. 

2 * Purposes of Japanese fishing in American waters. 

3. By-products of the fishing industry. 

4. What other occupations depend upon or are stimulated by the fishing 
industry? 


Work TO Be Done 


1. Plan an exhibit of materials used in the fishing industry, including small 
models of ships, . trawls, and nets. Add pictures showing how fish are caught in 
different parts of the world. 

2. Appoint a committee to report to the class on the way in which fish are 
preserved so that they may be sent to distant markets. What are the different 
methods of refrigeration? 

3- Make a list of the different kinds of fish and fish products sold in the 
fish markets and grocery stores in yodr vicinity. 

4. Learn how the early methods of whaling differed from those of the 
present time. 

5. Write the life story of the salmon. 

6. Learn all you can about sponges. 



UNIT XL CONSERVATION-PAYING A DEBT TO 
FUTURE GENERATIONS 



Courtesy United States Forest Service 


These men are “smoke jumpers.” Their plane carries them to the place where a 
forest fire has been sighted. They wear heavy padded suits and wire masks for 
protection in parachute landings in dense forest growths. 


Husbanding Our Resources 

Resources are expendable. We owe much to past generations. 

“All the good the past has had 
Remains to make our own time glad.” 

We cannot repay past generations, but we can do much to make life 
better for the generations to come. We would not care to be like 
the homeowner whose house was surrounded by beautiful shade trees 
which his grandfather had planted. A neighbor said to him, “You 
are very fortunate in having so many fine trees. There is still room, 
why don’t you plant some?” The homeowner who was no longer 
a young man replied, “What good would they ever do me?” So the 
conservation of our resources may not add to our own welfare, yet 
it means much to the generations that follow ua 

Our forests are being cut much faster than trees are growing. 
Our farm lands are all in use; there are no new areas to be cultivated. 
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Oil and coal have been used with little regard to future needs. Upon 
our resources and upon the well-being of our citizens depend our 
great industries and the comforts of our homes. Besides caring for 
our soil resources we should give very careful attention to our forests 
and mineral resources, especially petroleum, coal, and iron. 

Conservation of Forests— A Vital Need 

Lumber for the future. The people of the United States are 
destroying their forests four times as fast as they are being replaced 
by growth. Where is our lumber supply of the future to come from? 
There are at least two ways in which our future supply of lumber 
can be assured. One is to stop the tremendous waste of forests and 
lumber. The other is to keep the forest lands working by growing 
new trees for future use. 

Preventing forest fires. Let us first see how waste can be 
stopped. The greatest enemy of the forest is the forest fire. Each 
year forejt fires sweep over areas as large as the states of New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont. This great waste can be almost wholly pre- 
vented if sufficient attention is given to safeguarding the forests from 
fires. Many fires are due to sparks from locomotives and lumber 
mills and to the carelessness of hunters, trappers, picnickers, and 
brush burners. Most of these can be prevented if proper care is 
exercised. The Federal and State Governments attempt to prevent- 
fires and to check them as soon as possible when they have started. 
Watchtowers are scattered over forest areas, and, as soon as a fire is 
detected, warnings are sent to stations prepared to fight the fires with 
men and equipment. In dry seasons hunters and pleasure seekers are 
forbidden to enter the forests. The burning of forest waste should 
be done after a heavy rain or a fall of snow when the danger of a 
conflagration is much less. 

Preventing waste. Another way of conserving our forests is the 
prevention of waste in lumbering and in preparing the lumber for 
use. Formerly much of the waste material was burned. Now some 
is used for fuel and some in making small articles, such as laths, han- 
dles for tools, and toys. Waste pieces of wood are ground up and 
made into composition boards for partitions. Other wood not used 
for lumber is made into charcoal or distilled for wood alcohol. The 
amount of sawdust has been lessened by the use of thinner saws. 
Mixed with other substances, sawdust is used to some extent as feed 
for cattle. In the Northwest it is used for fuel. 
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Photo from U. S. Forest Service 

Spreading tree seeds on tarpaulins to dry in the sun. Eventually they will be 

planted in a nursery. 


Using preservatives. More attention than ever before is being 
given to the treatment of lumber with chemicals to prevent decay 
and destruction by insects. The wood treated is chiefly that used for 
railroad ties, bridges, piling for wharves, foundations for buildings, 
and telephone and telegraph poles. Such treatment with creosote 
or other chemicals adds years to the lasting quality of the wood. 

Caring for forest lands. The second method of providing for 
the future is to keep forest lands busy growing trees for the future. 
Formerly lumber companies stripped the land of its trees and then 
abandoned it. More and more, lumber companies, the owners of 
paper mills, and operators of other wood-using industries are pro- 
viding for their future needs by caring for cutover lands and by 
planting trees, or reforestation. Many of the states have foresters 
whose duty it is to have general oversight of the forests within the 
state and to encourage the protection and conservation of forests in 
every way possible. The trees are protected from insects and dis- 
eases which do much damage to them. More than thirty states 
now have forest nurseries that distribute young trees to citizens for 
planting. 

Using substitutes. As the price of wood and lumber increases, 
search is constantly made to find substitutes. Buildings have long 
been constructed of brick and stone. In recent years concrete, artifi- 
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buildings. Even laths may be of metal, and shingles may contain 
large proportions of asbestos or asphalt, or they may be of slate, 
metal, or tile. Wire in various forms is widely used in place of wood 
for fences. You have already seen in your study of containers that 
paper, cardboard, and cloth have to a considerable extent taken the 
place of wood. 

National forests. The main purpose of National forests is to 
point the way in providing for our future needs of lumber. They 
were first established in 1901. The President of the United States 
was given authority to place under the control of the National Gov- 
ernment portions of the public land for growing timber. From time 
to time this has been done and our National forests now cover more 
. than one hundred sixty million acres, an area nearly as large as 
Texas. A National forest does not mean a forest area on which trees 
are not to be cut. When a part of a National forest is ready for 
cutting, the standing timber is sold to the highest bidder. The lum- 
bering is done under the supervision of Government foresters. Each 
forest is so managed that cutover lands are constantly providing a 
new growth of trees. Every effort is made to prevent fires. Every 
National forest is an object lesson in the scientific care of trees and 
land. 


Conserving Our Water Power 

Kivers — servants or masters? From earliest times rivers have 
been one of man’s greatest helpers. They have served as highways; 
they have watered fields and have given him power for mills and fac- 
tories. On the other hand as rushing torrents they have overflowed 
farm lands, destroyed crops, animals, and homes, and taken many 
human lives. One of our great problems is to keep our rivers within 
bounds, compel them to do our work, and prevent them from do- 
ing harm. In the past hydroelectric plants as a rule have been con- 
structed by private capital. In recent years the Federal Government 
has entered the field and has undertaken the building of some of the 
world’s largest power plants. We can study only a few of the recent 
government projects for harnessing our rivers. 

Grand Coulee Dam. A giant undertaking of the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation was the construction of the Grand Coulee Dam across the 
Columbia River about ninety miles from Spokane, Washington. 
This power plant is the largest source of electric energy in the 
world and furnishes more than six times as many kilowatts as did the 
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Courtesy United States Bureau of Reclamation 


The Grand Coulee Dam near Spokane, Washington, takes its name from a deep 
canyon in the Columbia Plateau not far from the site of the dam. The river once 
flowed through this canyon. 

great Dnieper plant of Russia. The reservoir formed by the dam is 
the largest artificial lake in the world and raises the level of the river 
even at the Canadian border. The electricity generated is used in 
part to pump water 280 feet from the river to an old canyon dug by 
the Columbia River thousands of years ago when the river was turned 
from its course by a glacier. The water stored in the old canyon 
will be used for irrigation. Only one tenth of the great volume of 
the river will be used for irrigation purposes; another tenth gives 
the power to raise the water to the upper lake. The land to be irri- 
gated is about equal to the area of the state of Connecticut and when 
developed should support a population of about 350,000. Many war 
industries have been located near this project. 

Boulder Dam project. The Boulder Dam project is probably 
the largest irrigation project in the world. The dam is built across 
the Colorado River at Black Canyon on the boundary line of Arizona 
and Nevada. The Colorado is America’s most dangerous stream. 
Along many miles of its course it flows through canyons in places 
a mile in depth. The course of the river can be followed along the 
canyon floor only at great risk. Men have lost their lives in attempts 
to explore the path of the river as it rushes madly between towering 
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walls of rock. Below the canyons in times of flood the river breaks 
through its banks and floods farm lands for miles around. 

Taming the river. Boulder Dam is an attempt to bring the river 
under control, to. check its mad rush in time of flood, and to make 
use of its tremendous power which for centuries has gone to waste. 
Floods cannot now pass the 727-foot dam, the highest in the world. 
Instead the water is held back to form a lake 1 1 5 miles long. Power 
houses at the base of the dam generate electricity to light streets and 
homes and turn factory wheels in cities 2 50 miles away. It supplies 
about half the power used in southern California. The lake supplies 
vast quantities of water to irrigate lands in several states, the most 
important areas lying in and near the Imperial Valley of southern 
California. A group of thirteen cities united to construct an aque- 
duct 250 miles long from Parker Dam 150 miles below Boulder Dam 
to Los Angeles and neighboring cities. 

Irrigation water for the Imperial Valley passes through an 80 mile 
All-American Canal from Imperial Dam near the Mexican border to 
the Imperial Valley. In the past water for the Valley followed a 
canal running for many miles through Mexican territory before 
reaching the American farm land. A branch canal will extend to 
the Coachella Valley lying to the north of the Imperial Valley. 

The great lake above Boulder Dam is known as Lake Mead. This 
calm lake presents quite a different picture from the tumbling waters 
as they rushed through the canyon before the dam was built. The 
lake has already become a great recreational center. Nearly half a 
million people come here each year to view the wonderful dam and 
the great lake. The lake has been stocked with fish and this offers 
an additional attraction to those who fish for sport. Truly the Colo- 
rado River has been tamed. 

Development of the Teimessee Valley. No project either pub- 
lic or private ever aroused the interest of all the people of the country 
as did that begun in the Tennessee Valley in 1933. 

During World War I the United States needed large quantities 
of nitrates to make explosives. Like all other countries it had de- 
pended on Chile for a large part of this supply. To make itself less 
dependent, the Government built a large electric-power plant at 
Muscle Shoals on the Tennessee River in Alabama. Nitrogen com- 
pounds were to be made from the nitrogen of the air by the use of 
electric power. Before the plant was finished, the war came to an 
end. The plant lay idle for years. Congress could not decide 
whether to sell it or to make use of it under Government control. To 




Photo by James Sawders 

Wilson Dam at Muscle Shoals, Alabama. This is the main dam of the Tennessee 
Valley Development. Note how the dam raises the level of the water up-river and 
thus aids navigation. The chief purpose of the dam of course is to produce hydro- 
electric power, 

settle this problem and to further other plans of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the Tennessee Valley Authority, commonly referred to as the 
TV A, was established. Let us see what the TVA has accomplished 
in this great area drained by the Tennessee River, an area equal to 
that of the state of Ohio. It provides the region with abundant elec- 
tric power at low rates. This abundant and cheap power is used 
in the sparsely settled countryside as well as in the cities and towns 
of the region. The rates are so low that the farmer can use the 
power to saw wood, churn butter, pump water, heat the incubator 
for hatching eggs, and do many other farm chores. In the home 
electricity furnishes light, heats the flatiron, runs the washing ma- 
chine, the vacuum cleaner, the dishwasher, and the refrigerator just 
as it has long done in the city home. All these devices help to 
make farm life easier both out of doors and in the house. 

Ten multiple-purpose dams have been completed. Among the 
most widely known are the Wilson Dam at Muscles Shoals and the 
Norris Dam on the Clinch River, a branch of the Tennessee. The 
latter is chiefly a storage dam. 
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Photo by James Sawders 

Norris Dam showing the motor highway which crosses it and Lake Norris formed 
by damming the Clinch River 


The dams mentioned and several others help to raise the level 
of the water in the river so that the Tennessee is made navigable 
nearly its entire length. The dams also check the flow of water and 
thus help to prevent floods in the valley in time of heavy rainfall. 
Other dams are being rushed to completion to furnish power for war 
industries, especially the manufacture of munitions. 

Another purpose of the TVA is to prevent erosion of the soil. 
Since this is a hilly country, there has been much soil erosion and 
farm lands have often been ruined. The farmers are urged to plant 
certain crops, to terrace hillsides, and to dam gullies so that erosion 
will be lessened as much as po.ssible. Soil erosion not only removes 
the very best soil, but the silt carried by streams and rivers fills river 
channels and storage basins. In this way transportation is hindered, 
and the basins cannot hold so much water for power. 

Another aim of the TVA is to make use of electric power to pro- 
vide fertilizer for the farmers. Phosphate rock, a basis for fertilizer, 
is found in the valley. Chemists are trying to find the best methods 
of changing the crude rock into useful fertilizer. In brief the Au- 
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thority intends to bring prosperity to the people of the Tennessee 
Valley through a wise use of the natural resources. 

Conserving Our Minerals 

A robber industry. When forests are destroyed by the lumber- 
man or by fire, the trees may grow again if seedlings are planted or 
if the forest area is properly cared for. Unlike the forests minerals 
once used can never be replaced. Mining has been well called a 
robber industry. Man takes nature’s savings of past ages from the 
earth and never returns them. Even though mineral deposits cannot 
be restored, much can be done to make our supplies last as long as 
possible. 

Saving petroleum. No one knows how long the world’s petro- 
leum supplies will last. It is not easy to estimate the underground 
stores. All experts are agreed, however, that with the rapid increase 
in consumption it will not begin to last so long as coal. The length 
of time it will last is probably a matter of decades rather than cen- 
turies. What then can be done to save as much as possible of this 
supply for future use? A great deal of waste takes place in the oil 
fields. More oil is taken from the earth than is really needed. Each 
owner is eager to turn his oil into cash. Owners fear that, if they 
do not drain the oil from their own wells, it may flow into the wells 
of other owners near by. 

When the market is glutted with oil and the price is reduced, 
wells which yield only small quantities are shut down and the oil 
remaining in the earth can never be used. By taking from the ground 
only what oil is needed for the present will help to meet future 
demands. 

The oil supply of the future will be greater as experts learn better 
ways of finding deposits below the surface. In the early days of the 
industry the “hit or miss” method was used. A well was drilled 
and, if oil was found, the owner was lucky. Now geologists study 
regions with great care and give close attention to the kind of rock 
through which the drills pass. With the help of experts oil deposits 
are much more readily located. Oil is also saved if the owners of 
wells in a region agree to draw the oil slowly and maintain the pres- 
sure in all the wells. Oil will then flow for a much longer time. If 
this is not done, much oil remains in the earth and is lost. 

Methods of refining also offer opportunities for saving our oil sup- 
plies. Gasoline is the one product of petroleum for which there is 
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HOW LONG WILL OUR VITAL RESERVES LAST? 


(At wartime rate of eonsumpfion, kaown reserves ami present methods of exploitation) 
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Our production of most of these vital materials has been sup- 
plemented by imports. The chart shows only our own reserves. 


Pictograph Corporation for ‘"The Nezu York Times” 

Where shall we obtain our vital supplies in the future? This problem makes 
Uncle Sam scratch his head and think. One thing is certain — we must use our 
resources as economically as possible; we must also look the country over for 
resources as yet undiscovered. 
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the greatest demand. Refiners are constantly seeking methods of 
obtaining more gasoline from a given amount of crude oil. One 
method Wown as the cracking process yields twice as much gasoline 
as the older methods. By the introduction of free hydrogen an even 
larger proportion of gasoline is obtained. Refining methods of the 
future will no doubt enable refiners to obtain larger proportions of 
the more useful by-products from crude petroleum. 

As oil weUs become exhausted, we shall be obliged to look else- 
where for sources of liquid fuel. Rocks known as oil shale of which 
the United States and the rest of the world have large resources con- 
tain much oil. These rocks when subjected to varying degrees of 
heat yield the various products now derived from liquid petroleum. 
Such products, however, are not so cheap as when obtained directly 
from crude oil. German chemists have shown that gasoline can be 
obtained from coal and lignite, or brown coal. Very small quantities 
are obtained from coal in the United States but at present this is done 
only in an experimental way. 

Conserving coal. No doubt our reserves of coal are much 
greater than those of oil. We do not as yet feel so much concern 
for our future supply of coal. Yet we must keep in mind the fact 
that the supply is limited and that there is no way of replacing it. 
Coal can be saved by more careful methods of mining. Props of 
wood are used in place of great pillars of coal once left to support 
the mine roof. Thin layers of coal have been left in the ground be- 
cause it was not so profitable to work them as thicker layers. When 
more thought is given to future supplies, mining methods will be 
more efficient than they are today. Fortunately not so much coal is 
being used as in former years. Modern locomotives use less coal than 
older types. Iron is smelted and steel made with less coal than for- 
merly. The electricity which comes into our homes and lights our 
streets if generated with steam has required the use of less coal than 
was necessary twenty years ago. Furthermore, more and more elec- 
tricity used for light and power is being generated by water power. 
This is a great saving of coal. Water power is not consumed; the 
supply is never exhausted. One of the best ways of saving coal is 
to harness as many rivers as possible. 

Iron for the future. We cannot live in an iron age without using 
vast quantities of iron. This metal differs from coal and oil because 
it can be used more than once. Iron nnce used when broken up to 
be remelted is known as junk. Old bridges, locomotives, steel ships, 
automobiles, and many other iron products yield large quantities of 
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Photo by James Sawders 


Save the scrap. Why is the United States flag flying in the center of the heap of 
junk? What materials in a pile like this can be put to use? 

iron to be used again. The junkman by gathering up iron waste 
helps to make our supply of iron last longer. . Besides the thousands 
of tons of old iron used in our country in the manufacture of steel, 
we unfortunately exported scrap iron by the shipload to Italy, Japan, 
and other countries whose iron deposits did not provide enough for 
their needs. After war broke out, we had to have scrap-iron drives 
to replenish our own supply. 

Not all iron can be saved for repeated use. Rust, the great enemy 
of iron, is ever at work. For that reason iron and steel are preserved 
with coats of paint or thin layers of zinc giving what is known as 
galvanized iron. Stainless or rustless steel is made by combining with 
the iron small quantities of chromium and other metals. The pre- 
vention of rust seems to be the best means of conserving our supplies 
of iron and steel. 


Conserving the Soil 

Wind erosion. Low prices and poor markets are not the farmer’s 
only problems. He must prevent wind and water from carrying oil 
the soil upon which the value of his farm depends. \^^herever the 




Courtesy U, S. Department of Agriculture 

Various methods of saving soil from erosion 


wind blows, soil is being blown away; wherever rain falls, soil is 
being washed down the slopes and off the farm. On the High Plains 
east of the Rocky Mountains great dust storms occur. Fences be- 
come buried in dust, drivers of automobiles cannot see the road, rail- 
roads are blocked so that trains are halted, and worst of all farms are 
practically ruined. The southern part of the High Plains is known 
as the dust bowl. 

In the spring of 1934 housewives all along the Atlantic seaboard 
noticed an unusual film of dust on their furniture. Out of doors the 
air was full of floating dust. The sky was so hazy that the light of 
the sun was dimmed as by a great forest fire. Radio and newspapers 
explained the mystery. Violent dust storms in the dust bowl were 
lifting the soil and actually carrying it two thousand miles to the 
eastern coast. The farms of the dust bowl were in reality being 
blown away. 

This region is subject to dust storms for several reasons: first, the 
rainfall is very light; second, the region has been overgrazed, that is, 
the cattle have removed the grasses until there is no protection from 
the wind; and, third, much land has been plowed which should have 
been left covered with grass. These are the areas which were aban- 
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doned by wheat growers when the demand for wheat fell off after 
World War I. 

Loss of soil by wind erosion must be prevented wherever possible. 
Land in. semiarid regions best adapted to grazing should not be 
plowed. Plowing removes the thin cover of grass whose roots hold 
the soil in place. Where the protecting coat has been removed, 
grasses or other crops with traveling roots*should be planted to hold 
the soil in place. Unless wind erosion is checked, hundreds of square 
miles of farm and grazing land will be made useless. 

Water erosion. Like wind erosion rain erosion is going on every- 
where. Fifty years ago in one of our southern stares water running 
from the eaves of a barn made a little gully by washing away the 
soil at the corner of the barn. Later rainstorms made the gully 
deeper and wider. The bam was undermined and toppled over into 
the gully. After a time the house too fell in and then the school- 
house. Other gullies from the hillside entered the first gullies. Some 
of them were more than a hundred feet deep. The farm was ruined, 
and the farmer and his family had to find a new home. 

Farm lands destroyed in this way can never be restored. Of 
course rain erosion does not go on so rapidly in many parrs of the 
country, but it is taking place everywhere that rain falls. Such 
erosion should be checked as much as possible. This can be done 
by plowing the land so that furrows will hinder the flow of water. 
Gullies can be dammed and the hillside terraced. 

Conserving Other Resources 

Wild life. In addition to petroleum, coal, and iron there are 
many other resources which must be used with great care. There 
was once a plentiful supply of lobster along our northeastern coasts. 
Because the numbers have been greatly reduced, it is necessary to 
import large numbers from Canada. Alaskan seals were in danger of 
extinction until laws were passed protecting them. Fish hatcheries 
are established beside lakes and along the shore so that the supply 
of fish for food and sport will be maintained. Wild animals, such 
as deer, moose, grouse, and many others, are protected by closed 
seasons when they cannot be hunted. In some states deer may be 
hunted for only one month of the year, or the closed season may 
last several years. These are only a few of the many valuable re- 
sources winch must be conserved for our own use and for the future 
as well. 
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Why is a sign like this placed along the roadside by the Federal Government? 
Who benefits by the protection of wildlife? How? This sign is on U. S. 27 Highway 
near Houghton Lake, Michigan. 

The conservation of health. A country’s greatest resource is 
its people. The health and education of citizens is of far more im- 
portance than lands and minerals. Ill-health brings suffering, loss of 
employment, and expense. In case of a severe epidemic a whole 
region may be paralyzed. In 1348 a disease known as the Black 
Death swept over all Europe. More than half the people of England 
died. Ordinary duties could not be performed. Crops rotted in 
the fields and cattle roamed over the land uncared for. Centuries 
later French engineers failed in their attempts to construct a canal 
across the Isthmus of Panama mainly because they could not cope 
with yellow fever which killed their workmen by hundreds. After 
it was proved that the germs of yellow fever were carried by mos- 
quitoes, General Gorgas under the direction of the United States 
Government destroyed the mosquitoes and then no such dilBculty 
was encountered in constructing the canal. 

Such experiences as these force upon people a realization of the 
importance of health. Gradually it has been learned that even health 
can be conserved. One of the best ways to conserve it is by proper 
diet. We have found the causes of many diseases, how they are 
carried from person to person, and in large measure how they may 
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be prevented and cured. Jenner, an English country doctor, dis-* 
covered the method of vaccination by which smallpox has been 
brought under control. Pasteur taught the world how to fight dis- 
ease through the destruction of germs. 

During our Spanish War more soldiers died of typhoid fever 
than were killed in battle. Now the use of serum has practically 
eradicated the disease. It has been found that cleanliness brings 
health. Sewage and other waste must be properly disposed of. 
Water, food, and air must be kept pure. 

What State Governments do. Epidemics of yellow fever, small- 
pox, and other diseases have compelled governments to take measures 
to protect the health of all the people. Ravages of yellow fever led 
the state of Louisiana in 1853 to establish a State Board of Health. 
Later other states followed its example. 

State Boards of Health provide hospitals, inspect food, and en- 
force laws protecting the health of workers in factories and of chil- 
dren in the schools. The State Boards also distribute serums to pre- 
vent the spread of diseases of various kinds. Circulars are published 
and distributed so that the people of a state will know what are the 
proper foods to eat and otherwise how to care for their health and 
safety. Departments of Public Safety license drivers of automobiles 
and trucks and enforce laws of the highways and in this way reduce 
the number of accidents. Thus State Governments protect the health 
and safety of the public. 

The Federal Government’s interest in health. The Bureau of 
Public Health is a division of the Federal Government. It prevents 
the transportation of impure foods and drugs from one state to an- 
other. The health of all immigrants is carefully inspected before 
they are permitted to enter the country. The Bureau enforces laws 
prohibiting the importation of diseased animals into the country. 
The Federal Government is responsible for the health of its soldiers 
and sailors. Hospitals are maintained for the care of the sick and 
the wounded. These are only a few of the many interests the Fed- 
eral Government has in the health of the people. 

Guides to Study 

1. Why should the people of a country use their resources with careful 
thought of future needs? 

2. What are the different ways in which our forests may be conserved? How 
can every individual help? 

3. How does the conservation of water power differ from that of most other 
resources? 
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4. Why does the Federal Government undertake the large water power and 
irrigation projects? 

5. In what parts of the country are most of the irrigation projects? Why? 

6. Why may mining be called a robber industry? 

7. Why should we be particularly careful of our petroleum reserves? 

8. In what ways can we make our supplies of petroleum last longer? 

9. Why are minerals and metals more difficult to conserve than wood and 
water power? 

10. What are some of the ways in which we can use coal economically? 

1 1 . Why should we use water for power wherever possible? 

12. Why is the production of articles made of non-strategic materials re- 
stricted in wartime? 

13. How does the junkman aid in conservation? What commodities besides 
iron does he help conserve? 

14. In what ways is soil going to waste? How can this waste be lessened? 

15. Why should countries CQnserve their wild life? How can it be done? 

16. In what sense may we think of health as a country's asset? 

17. In what ways may the health of a community or a country be protected? 

18. How do the various government agencies aid in the conservation of 
health? 

19. How has World War II brought public attention to the need for conser- 
vation of our natural resources? 

Topics for Class Discussion 

1. How everyone of us can aid in conservation. 

2. The prevention of forest fires. 

3. Substitutes for wood. 

4. Rivers as servants. 

5. When our petroleum wells run dry. 

6. The waste of war. 

. 7. How the farmer can prevent soil erosion. 

8. How employers try to keep their workers well. Why? 

9. The airplane's part in conservation. 

Work to Be Done 

1. Appoint individuals or committees to study and report to class topics in 
which the class is particularly interested. 

2. After thorough study of one of the topics listed above appoint a mem- 
ber of the class as chairman to take charge of the class work during the discus- 
sion. 

3. Choose a member of the class to write to the Bureau of Reclamation, 
Washington, D. C., for information on erosion and irrigation and power projects. 

4. Locate on a map of the United States Boulder Dam, the Tennessee Val- 
ley, Muscle Shoals, and the Grand Coulee Dam. 

5. Study how a great dam project may completely remold the face of the 
earth about it and the lives ©f the inhabitants. 



UNIT XIL TRANSPORTATION BY LAND, SEA, AND 

AIR 



I. AMERICAN TRADE ROUTES-PAST AND PRESENT 


How improvements in modes of travel have changed geog- 
raphy. Before man learned to use boats, bodies of water, even rivers, 
were barriers to travel. When the dugout was put into service, rivers 
became highways. When swollen by seasonal rains, rivers often 
wrought devastation by overflowing their banks and flooding the 
lowlands. Then by dikes and dams man learned to control the 
pent-up energy of flowing water and utilized this source of power 
in turning machinery and diverted the streams into channels for irri- 
gating adjacent farm lands. 

Elsewhere you have been told of the slow processes by which 
man has conquered time and distance. Sometimes centuries elapsed 
with little improvement of modes of travel. But each conquest by 
means of a new improvement or new invention has brought about 
new sets of relationships that have changed the social, political, and 
economic outlook and condition of mankind. New adjustments have 
had to be made in man’s thinking and acting as a result of the new 
enviromnent thus created, and a changed geography has resulted. 


Courtesy Philadelphia Commercial Museum 
Transportation in colonial times was largely by stagecoach and Conestoga wagon. 
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Travel in our colonial period. Our own country affords a good 
example of the changing concepts and adjustments that have taken 
place in the comparatively short history since the first settlements 
were made. In colonial days travel was on foot, on horseback, in 
covered wagon, or by canoe or sailboat. The first settlements were 
made along the coast where a sheltering harbor offered easy access 
to the sea or near the mouth of a tidal river along whose banks fertile 
land afforded opportunities for raising corn and tobacco and pastur- 
age for domestic animals. These communities grew up in isolation 
and were scattered along the eastern shores of the Atlantic from New 
England to the Florida Peninsula. 

There were few roads connecting these settlements except the 
narrow Indian trails, and these were hazardous because of hostile 
Indians who resented the intrusion of the wliite man. Often dense 
forests or steep mountains or wide rivers were physical barriers that 
intervened between communities and left them isolated from each 
other. Consequently there was little interchange of ideas or com- 
modities between the settlements. 

Why the colonists traded with Europe. Hence trade with 
Europe by sea furnished more opportunity for exchange of goods 
and ideas than did domestic trade. Besides manufacturing was prac- 
tically unknown and England especially was able to supply the 
wants of the colonists for things necessary for their comfort. 

A sailing vessel could go from Boston to Plymouth, England, and 
return in less time than a traveler could go overland from Boston 
to Jamestown, Virginia, and return. Therefore, there took place 
a large development of seaports, such as Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and Charleston. Along the Fall Line where 
navigation stopped on the east-flowing rivers of the Atlantic coastal 
areas, towns sprang up, such as Richmond in Virginia, Raleigh in 
North Carolina, Columbia in South Carolina, and Augusta and 
Macon in Georgia. Only hunters and trappers penetrated the upper 
reaches of the rivers going in canoes or following the courses of 
the rivers on foot or on horseback. 

In fact, many children were bom, grew to manhood, and reached 
maturity without ever traveling more than twenty or thirty miles 
in any direction from their birthplace. 

Pioneers open up the West. Because of lack of roads for more 
than a century the settlements were largely confined to the eastern 
seaboard. Then adventurers who had crossed the mountains and 
forded the rivers to the west returned with glowing accounts of the 
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■wilderness beyond the Appalachian Highland. They told of fertile 
lands that could be farmed, of the abundance of game, of the blue- 
grass region, of lakes and streams abounding in fish, of untouched 
forests— all waiting for men of courage to come and possess them. 

As a result of the stories told, pioneers on foot, on horseback, in 
Conestoga wagons and other vehicles— horse-drawn or pulled by oxen 
—poured through Cumberland Gap in the South or through the 
Mohawk valley in the North to build homes in the western wilder- 
ness far from friends and from contact with the Old World. 

The westward movement. Transportation thus held the key to 
the westward expansion of people on this continent. The building 
of turnpikes and canals speeded the westward movement, but even 
the stagecoach, the freight wagons, and the horse-drawn canalboat 
proved inadequate to supply the travel and transportation needs of 
the people who were filling up the back country. It is true that 
they made travel possible over longer distances and reduced the time 
of travel, but transportation costs of products between the East and 
West made trade almost impossible. The western farmer could not 
send the produce of his farm to the cities of the East nor could he 
afford to pay to have furniture and other needed articles sent over- 
land because of the high cost. The western settlements had the same 
isolation to contend with that the colonial communities had suffered 
from. They had to become largely self-sufficient by producing 
whatever was needed for subsistence and for comfort. They could 
have few luxuries. 


From Trail to Highway 

Early trails. Early roads in all countries were dirt roads, that 
is, the people rode their horses and drove their wagons over land 
surfaces on which little or no work had been done. It is often said 
that the many winding streets in the city of Boston were once cow- 
paths. The simplest route between towns was a trail over which 
people walked or rode on horseback. These roads at first were so 
poor that the only way the traveler could make sure that he was 
following the right path was by carefully watching for the blazed 
trees on either side of the way. 

Up to 1 800 there were few roads in the United States. As settle- 
ments spread over larger areas, the need of roads became greater. 
Roads were widened and improved by covering the ground with 
planks or in swampy places with logs. Over these improved high- 
ways a horse could draw several times as much as he could over an 
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The Pennsylvania Turnpike, the world’s finest express highway, running from 
Harrisburg to Pittsburgh without a single intersecting highway. It has no steep 
grades and follows old railroad tunnels through the mountains. 


ordinary dirt road. Many of the improved highways were con- 
structed by individuals or companies and toll was charged for their 
use. Even today some of our most expensive bridges are financed 
by the payment of tolls by those who use them. 

Superhighways. Highways have been improved as people de- 
manded better roads. In the last twenty years of the past century 
came the bicycle demanding smoother roads. The bicycle was fol- 
lowed by the automobile and the truck requiring hard level surfaces 
capable of supporting heavy loads. Roads have been widened, hills 
leveled, hollows filled, and bridges constructed. Even in far min g 
regions where population is sparse, good roads are necessary for the 
farmers’ cars and trucks. 

Modern highways are being constantly improved. Funds are 
provided by towns, cities, states, and the Federal Government. 
Grassy parkways divide the highways with sometimes several lanes 
on either side. National automobile routes extend from Canada to 
the Gulf of Mexico, and from the Adantic to the Pacific. 


The All-American Highway 

The northern section. When completed this great highway will 
extend from the Arctic circle to the vicinity of Cape Horn, the south- 
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A convoy of trucks crossing a river on the Alaska Highway. This picture gives 
some idea of the kind of country crossed by the highway. A pipeline is to be built 
to bring oil to the road from the oil fields of northwestern Canada. 

ern tip of South America. The northern end of this route, the 
Alaska Highway, recently completed was a wartime undertaking. It 
extends from Edmonton, Canada, to Fairbanks, Alaska. Great trucks 
are pulhng heavy loads of war equipment from railroad freight termi- 
nals in Canada to our outposts in Alaska. 

The dream. The Alaska Highway, however, is only a small part 
of the projected highway running the full length of both North and 
South America. When complete this great highway will cross eight- 
een countries including Chile, Peru, Ecuador, Colombia, Panama, 
Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras, El Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico, 
the United States, and Canada. Branches will extend into Venezuela, 
Bolivia, and Paraguay. The highway will cross the Andes to connect 
Santiago with Buenos Aires and Rio de Janeiro. The road is now 
passable in all weathers from Alaska to Mexico City. 

The central section. From Mexico City south to Colombia there 
is considerable road yet to be built. Over this route portions are 
passable in dry seasons only while others are marked simply by mule 
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The International Bridge at Laredo, Texas, which connects the United States and 
Mexico. Here is the start of the Pan-American Highway. 

trails. Richard Tewksbury is the only white man who has forced his 
way through the jungles of Central America through which the road 
must be built. The United States is deeply interested in the comple- 
tion of the Central American portion of the highway, and has appro- 
priated $20,000,000 towards its construction. The Central Ameri- 
can countries have contributed another 1 10,000,000 for the construc- 
tion of this link in the All-American Highway. To hasten the work 
the United States War Department is also building portions of the 
road. 

The southern section. When the unfinished portions between 
Mexico City and Buenaventura are completed then the highway will 
be clear all the way from Fairbanks to Rio de Janeiro and Buenos 
Aires, except for a two hundred mile break in Ecuador. It is ex- 
pected that all the projects in Mexico and Central America will be 
completed sometime in 1944. Where there are short stretches of 
impassable road, the automobile or truck can be placed on a flat rail- 
road car and carried by rail. In a few short years no doubt the 
entire highway will be complete and the tourist of postwar days 
will be able to drive his car into nearly all the countries of the two 
continents. Such a road should do much to strengthen the ties of 
friendship between the countries of North and South America. It 
will also aid in relieving overburdened shipping and railroad lines 
along its route. 




[SantaFe] 


Courtesy Santa Fe Raikvay 

Santa Fe freight Diesel-electric locomotive and a Santa Fe steam engine of 1880 at 

Topeka, Kansas 


The Coming of the Railroads 

The American railroads — ribbons of steel. In this day of auto- 
mobiles, buses, and trucks we are likely to think that the railroad is a 
relic of the past. That is not true. Railroads are absolutely neces- 
sary today both for carrying passengers and for transporting freight. 
It is true that the railroads have suffered through competition with 
the newer means of transportation, nevertheless the business of the 
country could not go on without them. The farmer, the manufac- 
turer, the merchant, and all other workers rely on the railroads to 
transport their goods. The development of the .great resources of 
our mines, forests, and agricultural lands would have been impossible 
without the railroads. We may take short trips or even long jour- 
neys in automobiles, buses, or by plane, yet the railroad has much to 
commend it for rapid, safe, and comfortable transportation. In times 
of war when great numbers of troops must be transported, railroads 
are absolutely indispensable. There is nothing that can take their 
place. The transcontinental railroads are keeping well abreast of the 
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times. Streamlined trains now make the run from coast to coast in 
less than two and one-half days. The regular schedule of the Twen- 
tieth Century Limited between New York and Chicago is sixteen 
hours. Owing to the use of alloy steels, the train weighs one third 
less than the trains of former years. Cars are furnished with many 
conveniences, and one can even travel in luxury. 

Our country is well equipped with railway lines. No other coun- 
try has so many miles of tracks. Nearly one fifteenth of the income 
of the people of the United States is paid to the railroads for trans- 
portation service. In the densely settled Northeast there is a veritable 
network. West of the looth meridian there is an abrupt change and 
from that meridian to the Pacific Coast only a few lines cross the 
Rocky Mountains. 

The railroads are great consumers of raw materials. They com- 
pete with the automobile in the amount of iron and steel used. Other 
metals such as copper, nickel, and aluminum are also needed in con- 
siderable quantities. In our study of forests we learned that great 
quantities of lumber are used for railroad ties and, to some extent, 
in the manufacture of rolling stock. When the railroads prosper, 
their demands for raw materials and labor help to make the whole 
country prosperous. 


From Raft to Steamship 

While the rivers were much used as highways by the early Ameri- 
cans, river transportation presented many difficulties. In a canoe a 
man could go up or down a stream; the flow of the river helped him 
or hindered him according to the direction. It required a great mus- 
cular effort and considerable skill to paddle a canoe in a swift current. 
If the canoe was heavily loaded and the stream rapid, progress was 
slow and came only with great effort. A raft or a flat-bottomed 
boat could be floated downstream with comparative ease, the chief 
requirement being to steer it so that it would not land on a sand bar 
or other obstacle. This method of transporting grain, lumber, and 
other heavy materials was much used on the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers provided it was being carried downstream. Consequently, the 
rafts or flatboats had to be broken up and sold for lumber after they 
had deposited their cargoes at New Orleans, Memphis, or other port 
of destination because there was no way they could be forced up 
stream against the current. It was not until the coming of the steam- 
boat that river traffic moved in both directions. 
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Photo from Keystone View Co. 

An excursion barge on the Tennessee River. The excursion barge is being pushed 
by a shallow-draft stern wheeler. The water of the Tennessee and its branches is 
made deeper by the dams recently constructed. 


The first successful steamboat. Robert Fulton in 1807 was one 
of the first men successfully to propel a boat with a steam engine. 
On his first trip he sailed his boat, the Clermont, from New York 
City to Albany in thirty-two hours. To be sure other steamboats 
had. been built and had moved through the water for short distances. 
But it was really Fulton and the trip of the Clermont which proved 
steam navigation to be possible. Even Fulton had tried again and 
again without success. But perseverance won and a great advance 
was made in water transportation. Within a few years after the 
success of the Clermont, steamboats were in use on the Ohio, the 
Mississippi, and other large rivers. 

Jiiver traffic in the United States. Steamboats, however, found 
it difficult to compete with the railroads. Railroads move more 
rapidly, and, since they reach out to all parts of the country, there 
is less handling of goods and less frequent changing from one type 
of travel to another. The Federal Government has spent milli ons 
of dollars to improve our rivers and encourage their use, but with 
rather poor success. Especial efforts have been made to increase the 
river traffic of the lower Mississippi and the Ohio. The Black. War- 
rior River in Alabama has been dredged to give Birmingham better, 
connection with the Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic Ocean. 
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A lock on the New York State Barge Canal at Lockport, New York. A Boston- 
bound oil tanker is on its way through the locks. 


Canals and Lakes 

The Erie Canal. In 1825 the Erie Canal was completed, mark- 
ing a new era in the economic and commercial history of the Ameri- 
can people. The Canal extended eastward from Buffalo to Troy and 
Albany, thus connecting Lake Erie with the Hudson River. For 
many years this route was used to transport the raw products of 
the rapidly growing West to New York City and to carry products 
manufactured in the East to consumers in prosperous communities 
in the states bordering the Great Lakes. The Erie Canal was prob- 
ably the chief single factor in making New York City the leading 
commercial and financial center of the nation, but it was influential 
in building up a chain of cities along its route which have contributed 
to a considerable extent to the growth and prosperity of the Empire 
State. 

Before the canal was built it cost one hundred dollars a ton to 
move goods from Albany to Buffalo. After the canal was in opera- 
tion it cost only twenty-two dollars a ton. By the time the canal 
was ten years old the cost had been reduced to four dollars a ton. 
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Photo by James Sawders 

The famous locks of the Soo Canals which connect Lake Superior and Lake 
Huron. The tonnage of iron passing through the canal from west to east is very 
great. Before iron ore was discovered in the Lake Superior region all the products 
carried over this route were drawn by one horse. 


For fifty years or more it carried many people and much produce 
between the East and the West. With the coming of the railroad its 
use rapidly fell off. Since the widening and deepening of the canal 
by the State of New York, however, its usefulness has increased 
somewhat for the transportation of heavy and bulky articles, such as 
gravel, coal, and building stone. It is now known as the New York 
State Barge Canal. 

The Great Lakes — the world’s largest inland waterway. The 
Erie Canal owed its usefulness to the fact that it was the first con- 
necting link between the Atlantic Ocean on the east with the Great 
Lakes on the west. Early French explorers, trappers, and pioneers 
found the Great Lakes a great help in their wanderings westward 
from the headwaters of the St. Lawrence. These great bodies of 
water play a large part in solving the transportation problems of the 
Middle West. Great quantities of iron ore, lumber, and wheat move 
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east and south over their waters. Easy and cheap water transporta- 
tion bring ore of the iron mines of Minnesota and Michigan to the 
coal of Pennsylvania and West Virginia. Duluth, Chicago, Cleveland, 
and Pittsburgh become almost next-door neighbors. Cheap trans- 
portation of ore reduces the cost of iron and steel. Grain moves east 
to Buffalo and that city leads all others in flour milling. Ore-bearing 
ships return to Duluth laden with coal for the iron and steel plants of 
that city. These lakes of course serve Canada as well as the United 
States. Unfortunately all shipping on the Great Lakes is held up by 
the cold of winter. The leading ports bordering the lakes are 
Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Toledo, Erie, Buffalo, Milwaukee, and 
Duluth. 

Canals of the Great Lakes. Rapids separate Lake Superior from 
Lake Huron making a canal with locks necessary. As ore- and coal- 
carrying ships increased in size, locks of the Soo Canals were made 
wider, longer, and deeper. These are the world’s busiest canals. 
Although open only eight months of the year, the tonnage pass- 
ing through the locks is greater than that of the Panama and Suez 
Canals combined. On the average a ship passes every eighteen min- 
utes. There has been an almost constant demand for bigger lake 
ships and larger locks. 

The Welland Canal enables ships to pass around Niagara Falls. 
This canal has been recently enlarged to accommodate ocean-going 
ships. It is expected that sometime in the future ocean vessels will 
ascend the St. Lawrence and sail over the Great Lakes to all inlpor- 
tant lake ports. A treaty has already been signed by representatives 
of the United States and Canada, but it awaits confirmation by the 
Canadian Parliament and the United States Senate. The treaty 
provides for construction of dams and locks along the St. Lawrence, 
thus making that river above Montreal navigable for large ocean- 
going ships. Several million horsepower of electricity would be 
developed which no doubt would be shared by the two countries. 

From River and Lake to the Ocean 

Steamers cross the ocean. When the steamboat first appeared, a 
Dr. Lardner of London stated positively that no steamboat would 
ever be able to cross the ocean and that he would write a book to 
prove it. He wrote the book and it was brought across the Atlantic 
to America— on a steamboat. In 1819, the Savannah, an American 
steamboat, sailed from New York to Liverpool in twenty-six days. 
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SHRINKAGE OF THE OCEAN 
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This diagram shows how greatly the time required for crossing the Atlantic has 
been reduced. We might add to the diagram the record for 1943 which is about 
400 minutes. 

Since that time the size of ocean-going steamships has constantly 
increased. Rival companies strive to build ships larger and faster 
than those of their competitors. Floating palaces, such as the Queen 
Mary and the Normandie, used to cross the Atlantic in about four 
days. 

Merchant marine at home and abroad. The ships of a country 
which carry merchandise are known as the country’s merchant 
marine. Great Britain led all other countries in the number of its 
merchant ships. Other countries in order were the United States, 
Japan, Germany, Norway, the Netherlands, France, Italy, and 
Sweden. A large merchant fleet is a great help to a country in a 
number of ways. With such a fleet it is not dependent upon other 
countries to carry its goods. This is particularly important in time 
of War. A fleet large enough to carry goods of other nations as well 
as those of the homeland is a source of income to a country. Em- 
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ploynient is given to sailors, to shipbuilders, and to business houses 
which control the ships. 

The American Merchant Marine 

Clipper ship days. The American merchant fleet was in its 
prime in the days of the famous Yankee clipper ships from 1830 to 
about i860. The ships of no other country could compete with the 
clippers. Fast and profitable voyages were made to South America, 
around Cape Horn to California, and to the Far East especially to 
China. The shipbuilders, shipowners, and sea captains amassed large 
fortunes. Many captains Were able to retire at the age of thirty. 

Decline of shipping. With the coming of steel ships and steam 
the American merchant marine rapidly declined. During the War 
between the States the fleet suffered greatly. Some of the vessels 
were used as warships, and many were captured and destroyed. From 
time to time after those years strenuous efforts were made to restore 
our merchant fleet to its former high position, but with many dis- 
couraging rebuffs. Far-sighted men who realized that a great nation 
like our own should maintain a merchant marine as well as a navy 
importuned the Government to take a hand in putting shipping on an 
even keel once more. 

The revival of shipping. Not until the year 1936 could Con- 
gress be persuaded to take any action in the matter. In that year a 
Maritime Commission was created. About two years later, when it 
really got underway, it began by consolidating ship lines and granting 
subsidies and loans to shipping firms. It also established a maritime 
service for training ships’ officers and men. Laws for the better treat- 
ment of sailors were passed. Plans were made for the construction of 
fifty ships a year for ten years. In the year 1940 the world’s shipping 
amounted to 65,000,000 tons. Great Britain owned thirty-one per 
cent. We ranked second with nineteen per cent. It is interesting to 
note that Japan and Norway came next with seven per cent each, 
then Germany with six per cent and Italy with five per cent. Russia 
had only two per cent. 

Shipping in World War II. The first effect of the outbreak of 
World War II was to boom our shipping. As in World War I 
when ships of foreign countries were called home, our shipping began 
to pick up. Then came the Congressional Act which forbade our 
vessels to arm or to travel to belligerent ports or through combat 
areas. Then our ships had to confine themselves to coastwise traffic- 
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Courtesy U. 5 *. Maritime Commission 

Convoys are winning. Sturdy cargo ships fill the sea lanes leading to all fronts 
carrying guns, tanks, and planes for our forces and those of the United Nations. 


But again, as in World War I, the German submarines, “the rattle- 
snakes of the Atlantic,” were once more on the loose and there was 
no guarantee of safe passing to a neutral vessel if she was suspected 
of carrying contraband. 

After Pearl Harbor we found ourselves up against the Jap menace. 
All merchant vessels are now armed. Lone vessels do make voyages, 
but the only safe way to sail is in convoy. By convoy, in spite of 
the submarine menace, we are getting our forces and supplies to the 
so-called “hot comers” of the globe. We are getting lend-lease goods 
to England, to Russia by the way of Iran as well as by Murmansk, to 
Australia, and to India for the use of China. Until the success of the 
Tunisian campaign our vessels going to Iran or India were obliged to 
round the Cape of Good Hope. With the reopening of the Mediter- 
ranean we are subtracting thousands of miles from the length of 
voyages and adding thousands of tons to our carrying capacity. The 
£fty ships a year of the Maritime Commission have become a host 
and the numbers wiU continue to increase until once again the “free- 
dom of the seas” is a fact as well as a slogan. 

Over land and sea. The latest innovation in transportation has 
been accomplished by use of the airplane. The experimental stage 
of aviation over, companies were formed to establish airlines con- 
necting all the important cities of the country and to build airports as 
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terminals of those airways. In 1941 we had sixteen domestic airlines 
operating on regular schedules. They carried mail, express, and a 
total of 3,400,000 passengers. For several years awards have been 
made to companies showing the best safety records. In 1940 one 
company, the American Airlines, received a special award for operat- 
ing more than a billion passenger miles without a single fatality; 
Beacon lights have been established to guide the planes in their flights 
and weather forecasting service maintained. Since our entry into the 
war the United States Weather Bureau has assumed responsibility for 
the latter service. While there is more transoceanic flying today than 
ever before, it is strictly regulated and wholly of a military nature. 
Peacetime will see a resumption of transoceanic service on a scale 
scarcely dreamed of a few years ago. 

Reasons for the importance of our commerce. No other coun- 
try except Britain had a prewar foreign trade greater than ours. Our 
place in the commercial world was due largely to a wealth of natural 
resources. Although the climate of the entire country is temperate, 
yet there is a wide range of climatic conditions from the lands of 
cotton, sugar cane, and citrus fruits in the South to the spring-wheat 
regions of the North. Furthermore our people are energetic and 
progressive and have made good use. of the country’s resources. 

The Federal Government aids commerce. Officers, known as 
consuls, represent the Government in aU friendly foreign countries. 


Courtesy United Air Lines 

This picture depicts the directive radio beam system of marking airways main- 
tained by the Bureau of Air Commerce. When flying their true course pilots hear a 
constant hum in their earphones. If they veer to one side the signal changes to a 
dot-dash, dot-dash. On the other side of the true course the signal changes to 
dash-dot, dash-dot. 
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It is their duty to be familiar with all matters which will help to 
increase our trade with the country to which they are appointed. 
They also collect and send to Washington information which may be 
of value to American businessmen in any way. Besides maintaining 
offices in foreign countries our Department of Commerce has offices 
in all important cities of the United States. From these offices our 
businessmen may gain information of the trade conditions in any part 
of the world. 

The War Department maintains lighthouses, marks channels, 
dredges harbors, and, as far as possible, makes the rivers navigable. 
This Department also collects and publishes information having to 
do with the trade between one part of the country and another and 
between the United States and foreign countries. 

Guides to Study 

1. How did man in early days overcome the barriers to travel and trans- 
portation? 

2. Why did the colonists often find trade with Europe easier and cheaper 
than trade with near-by colonies? 

3. What was the lure of the West and how was the new land reached? 

4. Why was toll charged for the use of many of the early roads and bridges. 
Why are there few toll roads today? 

5. What were the chief routes across the Appalachian Highland followed 
by the early pioneers, and what were their modes of travel? 

6. What competition do the railroads have now that they did not have in 
former years? 

7. Describe the All-American Highway and tell of its advantages section by 
section. 

8. In what ways are railroads a necessity to a country’s industrial life. 
How have American railroads made possible the development of the country? 

9. A map showing the distribution of railroads in a country is really a 
population map. Explain. 

10. List all the ways in which rivers aid communication and transportation. 

11. Why does river traffic in the United States find it difficult to compete 
with railroads? 

12. What cities are benefited most by transportation on the Great Lakes? 
Give reasons for each city. 

13. Tell of the rise and decline of the American merchant marine in the last 
century. 

14. What does it matter whether the goods of a country are carried by its 
own ships or by the ships of other countries? 

15. Why did our merchant marine find it difficult to compete with that of 
Great Britain, Japan, and other countries? 

16. How did World War II stimulate shipping? 

17. Why in peacetimes does our country have a large foreign trade? 

18. How does the Federal Government aid foreign trade? 
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Topics for Class Discussion 

1. Travel in colonial days. 

2. Turnpikes, toll roads, and toll bridges. 

3. The All-American Highway. 

4. The beginnings of the railroad. 

5. Competitors of the railroad. 

6. The first steamboats. 

7. The New York State Barge Canal. 

8. Canals of the Great Lakes. 

9. 7 'he building of merchant ships today. (See pp. 204-213.) 

10. Our foreign trade. 

Work to Be Done 

1. Select topics from the above list for special study and report by one or 
more members of the class. 

2. Make a study of the pictures in this section and in other parts of the 
book and summarize all they tell of transportation. 

3. Secure information from newspapers, magazines, and other books relating 
to transportation and report to class. 

4. List the steps in the development of means of communication fi'om 
earliest times to the present. 

5. What inventions have been responsible for the great advances made in 
transportation and communication? 

6. Find out all you can about the proposed deep waterway from the Great 
Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean. 


2. GATEWAYS AND GREAT CROSSROADS OF OUR 
COUNTRY 

Doorways of the coast. In peacetime the United States has 
ready access by sea to all parts of the world. The Atlantic ports face 
Europe and Africa, and by way of the Mediterranean and the Panama 
Canal extend their routes even to the Far East. The ports of the 
Gulf Coast have similar advantages and all ports of our eastern and 
southern coasts are favorably located for trade with all parts of South 
America. Ports of the Pacific are especially well placed for trade 
with Asia, Australia, and the western coast of South America. By 
way of the Panama Canal these ports also carry on a profitable trade 
with ports of our Adantic and Gulf Coasts and with Europe. 

The industries and trade of cities have been greatly changed by 
war production. In the section of this text entitled, “Victory Is Our 
Nation’s Business” we gain some idea of the changes in all cities due 
to the war. In this section only the industries and trade of peace- 
times are considered. 
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Freight boats in the harbor at Boston 


Boston. This port is primarily the gateway of New England. 
Its imports are mainly raw materials for New England’s varied indus- 
tries and foods for one of the most densely settled parts of the coun- 
try. Boston’s exports are not large since many of the manufactured 
products of the surrounding region move west and south to all parts 
of the United States. Textiles, boots and shoes, and hardware are 
among New England’s leading products. For their production cot- 
ton, wool, hides and skins, and rubber must be imported. The manu- 
facture of paper is an important New England industry, and for its 
mills wood pulp is normally imported from Canada and Scandi- 
navia. Boston has large sugar refineries and secures its supplies of 
raw sugar rnainly from Cuba. In addition to its traffic in goods, 
Boston, the “Hub of the Universe,” is a leading port for foreign 
travel when travel is possible. About 100,000 people used to enter 
or leave its port each year. 

New York. This city next to London is the largest city in the 
world. The history of London dates back about 2000 years while 
New York has made its astonishing growth in a little more than 300 
years. Only unusual advantages would enable a city to grow at this 
rapid rate. It has an excellent location at the mouth of the Hudson 
River where there is an excellent harbor with miles of water front. 
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The waterfront of New York City as seen from the Brooklyn side of East River. 
Since Manhattan Island on which New York is located is surrounded by water, 
the only direction in which the city could expand on the island was upward. 

Even before the days of the railroad, the port was connected with 
the Middle West by way of the Hudson River, the Erie Canal, and 
the Great Lakes. Later this route along the Hudson and the canal 
proved to be a very easy one for railroads, thus bringing to New 
York more Western trade than went to any other city of the coast. 

The region which the port of New York serves, its hinterland, is 
really the whole United States. Products of all kinds from all parts 
of the United States leave the country by way of this port, and im- 
ports coming here are distributed throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. So great is the demand for water front along which 
docks can be built that the facihties for handling freight and pas- 
sengers have been extended to Long Island and even to the shores of 
New Jersey. On the Jersey side of the river are great plants for 
refining petroleum and copper. 

A small part of the port of New York has heen set aside as a free 
port. To this area on Staten Island goods may be admitted duty-free 
provided they are not sold in the markets of this country. In the 
free-port area the products may be cleaned, refined, reassembled, and 
otherwise prepared for their final markets. The value of the free-port 
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Photo by James Sawders 
Shipping in the harbor at Baltimore and a view o£ the city's skyline 


privilege is to permit goods to enter the country and be reshipped to 
foreign lands without the payment of tariffs when they enter the 
United States. 

New York is well located for coastwise trade both to the north 
and to the south and by way of the Panama Canal with Pacific ports. 
Because of its many advantages the commerce of the port in normal 
times is almost equal to that of all of our other ports combined. 
Because of its great importance as an industrial and commercial 
center. New York is doubtless the world’s greatest banking and 
financial city. 

Philadelphia. This city has an excellent harbor on the Delaware 
River and is so placed that it serves as the port for Delaware and 
southern New Jersey, as well as Pennsylvania. Its nearness to the 
great coal fields of Pennsylvania and West Virginia has helped to 
make its hinterland one of the greatest industrial areas of the country. 
Among the leading exports of this port have been products of 
petroleum, manufactures of iron and steel, and grains from the Middle 
West. 
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Photo by James Sawders 

The city of Savannah on the Savannah River. This city has long been noted for its 
exportation of lumber and cotton. 


Baltimore. This port is located on the Patapsco River near the 
head of Chesapeake Bay. Its nearness to coal fields has led to the 
smelting of iron and the refining of copper. These industries in turn 
have influenced the commerce of the port. Partially refined copper 
is brought here from Chile, Peru, Cuba, and other countries, and, 
after being refined, it is distributed to local and foreign markets. 
Iron ore comes from Chile and Cuba because transportation by water 
is cheaper than by rail from the interior of our own country. Grain 
and other farm products from the Middle West were formerly 
shipped through Baltimore to foreign countries. It is alsp one of the 
leading ports through which Canadian grain has passed on its way to 
Europe when St. Lawrence ports were closed by ice. 

Surrounding Baltimore are many market gardens and truck farms. 
These farms together with the oyster beds of Chesapeake Bay make 
the city of Baltimore one of the leading canning centers of the 
country. 

Norfolk, Portsmouth, and Newport News. These cities are all 
located about the fine harbor of Hampton Roads, a channel through 
which the James and other rivers reach Chesapeake Bay. Norfolk 
was the leading coal-shipping port of the Atlantic Coast. Other 
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important exports leaving the country from the ports of Hampton 
Roads were cotton, tobacco, lumber, and naval stores. 

Other Atlantic ports. Charleston, South Carolina, and Savannah, 
Georgia, are the leading ports of the South Atlantic Coast. Their 
leading exports were cotton and lumber. Because commercial ferti- 
lizers are extensively used on the cotton lands and truck farms of the 
South, raw materials for the fertilizer plants are received through 
these ports. 

New Orleans. Located one hundred miles from the mouth of 
the Mississippi River, New Orleans is the leading port of the Southern 
States. It is connected by river and rail with the whole Mississippi 
Valley. Cotton and grain left New Orleans for European countries. 
From this port southern pine formerly went to Europe and many 
countries of South America. The leading imports have been bananas 
from Caribbean countries, sugar and molasses from Cuba, and bauxite 
from Surinam on its way to St. Louis for partial refining. Before the 
war large ferryboats carrying ninety-live loaded cars plied between 
New Orleans and the ports of Cuba. 

Houston. As a result of almost miraculous growth this city has 
come to be the leading port of Texas and one of the chief ports of 
the United States. Its rapid development was due to the construction 
of a ship canal fifty miles long connecting the city with the Gulf of 
Mexico, thus making Houston an ocean port. The canal tapped an 
exceedingly rich hinterland producing great quantities of cotton, 
grain, beef, and petroleum. These products serve as raw materials 
for a large manufacturing industry. Houston’s industrial plants 
consist of petroleum refineries, cotton compresses, rice mills, textile 
mills, fertilizer works, and meat-packing plants. The exports of 
Houston have been mainly petroleum products, cotton, and grain. 
Thousands of ships entered and left the port each year. In amount 
of tonnage Houston ranked fifth among all American ports. 

Galveston. This city is located on a low, level island near the 
mainland of Texas. It is protected from tropical hurricanes by a sea 
wall seventeen feet high and more than five miles long. Railroads 
connect the city with the 'mainland so that inland freight can be 
brought directly to the docks. The commerce of Galveston and 
Houston is very closely related and the exports are much the same 
since both ports serve the same region. No other port in the world 
handles so much sulphur as Galveston. 

Mobile. This port is located on the Mobile River about thirty 
miles from the Gulf. Its hinterland is both agricultural and industrial. 
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View or the turning basin of the Houston ship canal that makes this city a seaport 

It has water connection by means of river and canal with Birmingham 
and might be thought of as the port of Birmingham. The principal 
products leaving the port have been iron and steel from Birmingh am , 
lumber, and naval stores. Among its industries is a large paper mill 
for making strong wrapping paper. Pulpwood is obtained from the 
pine forests of the South. 

San Francisco. This city is situated on San Francisco Bay, 
which is connected with the Pacific Ocean by a narrow strait, known 
as the Golden Gate. Across this strait there is a suspension bridge 
having a span longer than that of any other bridge in the world. 
Another great bridge connects San Francisco with Oakland across 
the bay. 

San Francisco has for its hinterland the Great Valley of Cali- 
fornia, an exceedingly rich agricultural region. This city is in large 
measure a port for all the Pacific States with their wealth of forests, 
petroleum and other minerals, extensive fisheries, and a great variety 
of agricultural products. Its location is also favorable for trade with 
the Far East, with western South America, and with Atlantic ports 
by way of the Panama Canal. 

San Francisco’s leading outbound shipments have been canned 
and dried fruits, refined sugar, ores of metals, products of petroleum, 
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The harbor of San Francisco. If this view were more extensive, one would see at 
the left the bridge across the Golden Gate and at the right the bridge to Oakland. 


and lumber. Cargoes entering the harbor before the war included 
canned pineapples and raw sugar from the Hawaiian Islands, vege- 
table oils from China and the Philippines, and lumber from North 
Pacific ports. The city is a distributing center for fertilizers, lumber, 
and manufactured articles to the farming sections of California and 
adjacent states. 

Los Angeles — an inland port. The harbor of Los Angeles at 
San Pedro is 20 miles from the heart of the city. To provide themselves 
with water front, the citizens purchased a strip of land one fourth of 
a mile wide extending to the Pacific Coast. Thus the leading city of 
Southern California became a seaport. It is now the chief commer- 
cial city of that part of the state. Los Angeles is near extensive oil 
fields and is in the midst of a great fruit and vegetable region. It 
formerly shipped petroleum products in great quantities to all parts 
of the world. Fruits—fresh, canned, and dried— are sent to all parts 
of the United States. The leading commodities received by water 
have been crude oil, lumber, equipment for the oil fields, and ferti- 
lizers. The motion-picture industry of the Hollywood district has 
aided in the growth of the city and has added to the commerce of 
its port. (See illustrations on pp. 82 and 184.) 
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The docks o£ Seattle with the city in the background. Seattle is primarily a com- 
mercial city. With what parts of the world is it connected by water routes? By 
railways? 


San Diego. This city has a first-class harbor on the southernmost 
shores of California. Its latitude and its location near the sea protect 
it from the heat of the summer and the low temperatures of winter. 
Its mild climate, like that of much of southern California, makes the 
region a favorite health resort. The Federal Government uses this 
port as a base for many of its activities. Here are located the largest 
naval base on the Pacific Coast and aviation schools for both the 
Army and the Navy. Airplanes, airplane motors, and other equip- 
ment are manufactured here. The commerce of the port has been 
largely coastwise. 

Seattle. This is the leading port of Puget Sound. Seattle is 
located between the sound and Lake Washington, which is connected 
with the sound by a canal. Thus the port has an extensive water 
front, a part bordering the salt water of the sound and the rest the 
fresh water of the lake. It lies in a region rich in forests and fisheries. 
Its location favors trade with Alaska, with the Far East, and with 
Pacific ports to the south. Outbound shipments consisted largely of 
lumber, wheat and flour, canned fish, apples, and other fruits. Among 
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the goods received were the products of Alaska; lumber and news- 
print from Canada. Silk, soybeans, bean oil, canned fish, and other 
products used to be imported from the Far East; burlap and bagging 
from British India; and sugar from the Hawaiian Islands. Seattle is 
in the midst of a region having an abundant supply of hydroelectric 
power. The manufacture of paper is one of Washington’s leading 
and rapidly growing industries. 

Tacoma. This city is the center of a great lumber and paper 
industry. Before the war it shipped more lumber products than any 
other of our ports. Tacoma has one of the largest copper smelters in 
the country. 

Great crossroads of our country. Thus far we have learned 
something of the gateways of our coasts. These gateways, or ports, 
aid in the shipment of goods from one part to another of our own 
country; they also lead out to the ports of all other continents. We 
shall next study very briefly a few cities winch have grown up at 
what may be called great crossroads. Country towns and -villages 
often grow up where the main roads cross. There we find the 
country store, the post office, and perhaps the school and the church. 
People find it convenient to have their homes near such a center and 
so the town grows. 

In a similar way great cities are situated in places convenient to 
communication with other parts of the country. They can easily 
get the goods that they need, and they can as easily send their prod- 
ucts to other markets. Some of these cities developed on the shores 
of lakes, such as Buffalo, Chicago, and Cleveland. Others, like St. 
Louis, grew up where river routes converge. Still others, like Den- 
ver, are located near mountain passes which were crossed by early 
trails and later by the railroads. We can give space only to a few of 
the most important ones. You will find it interesting and profitable 
to study as many others as you can. Especially interesting will it be 
to study air-line maps to discover new crossroads. 

Chicago. This city is, next to New York, the largest city of the 
United States. It has made a marvelous growth from its settlement 
about a hundred years ago to a great industrial and commercial center 
with an estimated population of more than 3,500,000. An inland 
city could hardly have greater advantages. Its location at the south- 
ern tip of Lake Michigan permits communication by water with all 
the states bordering the Great Lakes. Lying in the center of a great 
plain making easy the construction of railways, it has become the 
greatest railway center of the world. It is also the center of the 
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Photo by Kaufmann-Fabry Co* from James Sawders 

Michigan Avenue, Chicago. This is the second city in size in the country. Its 
great wealth is due mainly to the great extent of grain and cattle lands of which it 
is the center. Moreover it is rpadily accessible to vast iron deposits and coal fields. 
How does its location on Lake Michigan help? 

major airway lines of the country and has no less than twenty 
permanent airports. 

The resources of the great region of which Chicago is the center 
are almost unlimited. It is in the heart of one of the most extensive 
wheat, corn, and cattle areas in the world. Bordering the shores of 
Lake Superior are rich deposits of iron and copper and not far away 
in Pennsylvania and West Virginia are the country’s greatest deposits 
of bituminous coal. Smaller deposits of coal are to be reached in 
Illinois itself and other neighboring states. During its period of rapid 
growth Chicago was able to draw upon the great forest reserves of 
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the Great Lakes Region for lumber; but these are now approaching 
exhaustion. 

Such resources have made Chicago a great industrial center. 
Among its leading industries are meat packing, flour milling, and the 
manufacture of farm machinery, railway equipment, and other prod- 
ucts of iron and steel. These products have a wide distribution. If 
the Great Lakes to Ocean Waterway should be completed so that 
large ocean-going steamers could reach Chicago, no doubt the com- 
merce of that port would be much greater than it has ever been. 

At the present time ships drawing not more than fourteen feet of 
water can pass up the St. Lawrence above Montreal. In the past 
small ocean-going vessels from Germany, Norway, and the Nether- 
lands reached the harbors of Chicago, Cleveland, and Detroit. The 
ships of one Norwegian company sailed regularly between European 
countries and ports on the Great Lakes. 

St. Louis. This river port is on the western side of the Mississippi 
River about twenty miles south of the mouth of the Missouri and one 
hundred twenty-five miles upstream from the mouth of the Ohio. 
Thus, in the early days of exploration and settlement, St. Louis was 
the one center connecting with all three river valleys. For this reason 
it early became a fur-trading center. Trading in furs and the prepa- 
ration of skins have continued until today St. Louis is one of the 
leading fur-trading centers of the world. In other respects its 
resources and industries are much like those of Chicago. Among its 
great industries are meat packing, flour milling, and the manufacture 
of hardware and shoes. It is second only to Cliicago as the country’s 
leading railroad center. 

Because Missouri leads all other states in the production of lead, 
St. Louis stands high in the production of white lead, which is used 
in making paints. It also manufactures supplies for plumbers and 
steam fitters. Just across the river in Illinois is East St. Louis, an 
important manufacturing center. 

Kansas City. This city in Missouri is closely associated both 
industrially and geographically with Kansas City, Kansas. These 
two with North Kansas, Independence, and smaller suburbs make up 
Greater Kansas City with a population of more than 650,000. In 
early days this area was the head of water transportation on the 
Missouri River. Thus it became a terminus for both water and land 
routes. For more than a hundred years this section has been a dis- 
tributing point for goods to the great Southwest over the Santa Fe 
Trail and later by means of the railroads. Kansas City is the center 
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McLaughlin Air Service from Curtiss- Wright 

Airplane view of Kansas City showing some of the many bridges spanning the 

Missouri River 


of a great grain and cattle region. It leads all other cities as a winter- 
wheat market and as a point of distribution of agricultural imple- 
ments. It is also the chief market for feeder cattle; that is, cattle are 
brought here from the ranches of the plains and sold to farmers of 
the Com Belt for fattening. As a livestock center Kansas City is 
second only to Chicago. The milling of flour and the distribution 
of seeds to farmers are important activities. 

Denver — a mile-high city. This city is located on the western 
edge of the Great Plains near the foothills of the Rocky Mountains 
and about a mile above sea level. The city is only eighty-five years 
old having begun its existence as a mining town about 1858. .Forty- 
niners on their way to California found gold in the stream gravels 
near Denver and settled there. 

The city is surrounded by country having a great variety of 
resources. The Rocky Mountain region for which it is the chief 
distributing center supplies a variety of minerals. Agricultural and 
grazing lands extend over the Great Plains to the east and in sections 
of the mountain region to the west. • Coal is mined in Colorado, and 
power is obtained from mountain streams. 

Denver is an important manufacturer and distributor of supplies 
and equipment for mining camps throughout the mountain region. 
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Photo by James Sawders 

A view of the city of Denver, Colorado. Notice the even skyline or horizon in 
the background. Denver is situated on the western margin of the Great Plains. 
The level surface of these plains is shown in the background. 


Other leading industries are meat packing, flour milling, and the 
manufacture and repair of railroad equipment. The Moffat tunnel 
puts Denver on a direct route across the country. 

Guides to Study 

1. What ports of the United States are not discussed in the preceding sec- 
tion of the text? For what is each important? 

2. What advantages has Boston over other New England ports? 

3. Why is the commerce of New York greater than that of any other port? 

4. How does nearness to coal fields aid the industries and trade of Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore? 

5. What are the leading exports of the South Atlantic ports? Why? 

6. How would you expect the export trade of New Orleans to differ from 
that of Galveston and Houston? 

7. What advantage has San Francisco over other ports of the Pacific Coast? 

8. Why is the commerce of the Pacific Coast of the United States much less 
than that of. the Atlantic Coast? 

9. In what sense may Chicago, $t. Louis, Kansas City, and Denver 
be considered as crossroads? What other factors determined their location? 
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10. What products used in your neighborhood may have been distributed 
from Chicago? Why? 

11, What industries of Chicago are benefited by the water transportation of 
the Great Lakes? 

Topics for Class Discussion 

1. Contrast ports of the east coast with those of the west coast. 

s. Contrast the trade of the two coasts. 

3. New York, our largest port. 

4. Advantages and disadvantages of an inland city. 

5. Effect of the airplane on the development of cities. 

Work to Be Done 

1. On an outline map of the United States locate with dot and 'printed 
name all the cities mentioned in the foregoing section. Trace and draw 
steamer routes from New York to other large ports on the east, the south, and 
the west. Trace routes on the Great Lakes. Draw railway lines from New York 
to Albany, to Buffalo, to Chicago. Draw railway line from New York to Boston; 
also to Philadelphia, then to Pittsburgh, then to Chicago, then to Denver, Salt 
Lake City, and San Francisco. Draw other main railway lines connecting the 
chief cities at crossroads. 

2. Contrast the products passing through Atlantic ports with those passing 
through Gulf and Pacific ports and account for differences. 

3. Examine and collect advertisements from newspapers and magazines to 
show some of the leading industries and products of our great cities. 

4. Prepare a report to be given to the class on one or more of the following 
topics: (a) The settlement and growth of any one of our great cities; (b) Why 
New York has more trade with the Middle West than has Boston or Philadel- 
phia; (c) Why the commerce of New York is greater than that of San Francisco. 

5. Topic for debate: A good harbor is of more advantage to a port than a 
good hinterland. 

6. Select one of the seaports discussed and describe its geographical location, 
the area it serves, its leading industries, and the chief products that pass through 
it as exports and imports. 

7. Make a study of Detroit, Cleveland, and Washington and then decide 
whether they should be considered as gateways or crossroads. Can the same 
city be both? How? 



UNIT XIIL OUR DEPENDENCIES-NEAR AND FAR 

AWAY 


Our far-flung domain. Our country is made up of forty-eight 
states and two territories which are not only united under a single 
government but with the exception of Alaska and Hawaii constitute 
a single land mass stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean 
and from Canada to Mexico and the Gulf of Mexico. Besides this 
great land mass circumstances have led to the United States’ possess- 
ing a number of smaller land tracts widely scattered tlirough the 
world. These possessions of ours consist of the two territories of 
Alaska and Hawaii and the dependencies of the Philippine Islands, 
Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa (Tutuila, Manua, etc.), the 
Virgin Islands of the United States, other small islands, and the Canal 
Zone. Locate Alaska, Puerto Rico, the Canal Zone, the Philippine 
Islands, Guam, Midway Island, and the other possessions on your 
wall map. 

How we acquired our dependencies. Alaska was acquired by 
purchase in 1867 for the sum of $7,200,000. The Hawaiian Islands, 
under the leadership of Americans who had settled there, joined us 
by voluntary annexation in 1898. The Philippine Islands and Puerto 
Rico came under our control at the close of the Spanish- American 
War. Since that war was fought for the liberation of Cuba from the 
Spanish yoke and not for conquest of territory, there was consider- 
able difference of opinion in this country as to the propriety of our 
taking possession of those two Spanish colonies. To ease our demo- 
cratic conscience, we paid Spain $20,000,000 for the relinquishment 
of all claims to the two colonies. We definitely annexed Puerto Rico 
but promised the Filipinos that, when they proved to us that they 
were capable of governing themselves, they should be given their 
freedom. For use as coal, naval, and cable stations we took possession 
of Samoa in 1889— by agreement with Great Britain and Germany; 
Wake in 1898; Guam in 1899; and Midway. Since 1903 the last has 
been a very important cable station. 

In 1904, with the construction of the Panama Canal in view, we 
helped stir up a revolt in the province of Panama, a part of the 
Republic of Colombia. The province became a republic and in 
return for a lump sum of $10,000,000 and an annuity of $250,000 
ceded for all time to the United States a strip of land across the 
isthmus— known to us as the Canal Zone. The Danish West Indies, 
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now the Virgin Islands, we bought outright from Denmark in 1917 
for the sum of $25,000,000. We wanted them for a coaling and oil- 
fueling station and a naval base. In 1936, when we began to realize 
the importance of oceanic island possessions as air bases, we placed 
Kure Island to the westward of Hawaii under the control of our 
Navy department. 

Alaska 

Alaska — the crossroads of the north. Alaska was called by the 
late General William Mitchell “the most important strategic area in 
the world.” The occupation of two of the Aleutians by the Japa- 
nese brought home to us' the truth of that statement. Concrete evi- 
dence of our acceptance of that truth is shown by the recent estab- 
lishment in that territory of strong bases for ships, submarines, and 
planes, by the construction of the Alaska Military Highway, and by 
our relentless struggle to regain possession of Attu and Kiska Islands. 

The Alaskan icebox. The wisdom of the purchase of Alaska by 
Secretary Seward was seriously questioned at the time by a majority 
of the American citizens. They looked upon it not only as a bad 
bargain but as a “gold brick” and in scorn and ridicule popularly 
referred to the region as “Seward’s icebox” or “Seward’s folly.” It 
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Arctic shelters for the Army Air Forces; these shelters are so light and compact 
that they can be flown to bases where strategy demands airplane maintenance in 
this global war. 


is true that one third of Alaska is north of the Arctic circle and that 
during the long, cold winters in some sections the temperature goes 
to 6o° below zero. The river^ are frozen the greater part of the 
year, and there are icebergs off long stretches of the coast. Yet, 
thanks to the warm winds that blow from the Pacific Ocean portions 
of the south coast seldom register a temperature below zero and in 
the summer time the mercury soars to 8o°. In parts of the interior 
where the winter temperature is 6o° below zero, the summer tem- 
perature rises to 90° above zero, making a difference of one hundred 
fifty degrees. The rainfall is abundant. One of the most trying 
features of the climate is the density of the fog that envelops the 
region much of the time. It is said that the chief obstacle to the 
recovery of Attu from the Japanese was not that it was an island, not 
that it was mountainous, but rather because of its blanket of fog and 
its unpredictable weather. 

The wealth of Alaska. With the passing of the years we have 
learned that Alaska was not a “gold brick,” but that it is rather a 
brick of gold. By its purchase we acquired a tremendous area, over 
twice the size of Te.vas or about twelve times that of New York 
State. Its gold, copper, fur, timber, and fish have yielded hundreds 
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of millions of dollars to the United States. The population, made up 
of whites, Indians, and Eskimos, at the time of the last census (1940) 
was 72,524. 

Wealth in -fisheries. Fish are Alaska’s most valuable product. 
For several years the value of the catch, chiefly salmon, was $50,- 
000,000 or more, more than five times the value of the annual yield 
of gold, silver, and copper. Canned salmon worth from $30,000,000 
to $45,000,000 were sent into the markets of the world annually. 
Halibut in large numbers were frozen and shipped to all parts of the 
United States. Because of present war conditions the industry has 
declined somewhat and as a consequence there are fewer canneries 
in operation. Until the outbreak of war in the Pacific the Japs used 
to come to our western and Alaskan shores with their floating can- 
neries to fish and can their catch right under our very noses. In the 
future our West Coast fishermen will probably never again be up 
against competition from that source. 

Wealth in mnes. From 1880 to the present time Alaska has pro- 
duced gold, silver, and copper to the value of more than $750,000,000. 
There is much coal, but not all of it is of good quality. Coal mining 
is expensive and so is not extensively developed. There is not enough 
coal produced to meet the needs of Alaska. In the future, however, 
coal and other valuable minerals may be extensively mined. 

Wealth in forests and farming. Because of the heavy rainfall 
portions of Alaska are thickly forested. Some paper and pulp mills 
have been established. That is an industry that is bound to grow as 
our own forests are depleted. In some parts of the territory excellent 
crops can be raised. The season is short, but the summer days are 
long and the crops grow so - quickly that it is almost possible to see 
them grow. The chief drawback to farming has been the lack of 
markets. Improved transportation will help solve that problem. 

Wealth in furs. Another source of wealth is furs. Alaska is 
truly a hunter’s paradise. The Pribilof Islands in the Bering Sea are 
the principal breeding grounds of the fur-bearing seal. To prevent 
extermination of these animals by open-ocean hunting, by which 
great numbers of mother seals were taken, our country made a treaty 
with Great Britain, Japan, and Russia in 191 1 to regulate the taking 
of the seals. Even before the war Japan withdrew from this agree- 
ment. The United States now determines the conditions under which 
the male seals may be taken on the Pribilof Islands. These wise 
restrictions have saved the herd from destruction and have increased 
their number from 215,000 to nearly 1,500,000. 
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A fur trader’s home in Alaska. The wild-life reserves of Alaska are valued at 
$100,000,000. Not all the furs are obtained by hunting; fur farming is carried on 
extensively. There are more than 200 licensed fur farms on which are raised silver 
foxes, white foxes, mink, beaver, and other animals. 


There are many valuable land fur-bearing animals in Alaska, such 
as the silver fox, mink, marten, muskrat, and beaver. Many of 
these are being raised in captivity; in fact, fur fanning of mink and 
of blue silver foxes is becoming an important business. 

Wealth in remdeer. In 1891 the United States imported into 
Alaska a small herd of ten animals and during the next ten years 
additional importations brought the number up to 1 280. Lapps were 
brought in to teach the Eskimos how to care for these animals. In 
about thirty-five years this relatively small number had increased to 
more than 1,000,000. Reindeer live upon mosses and wild grasses. 
Even in severe winter weather they uncover the moss under the snow 
with their large hoofs and thus find food. The reindeer is a very 
important source of food and clothing. In 1941 about 24,000 animals 
were butchered for their flesh and hides. The meat is sold in some 
western and Canadian markets for human consumption and is an 
article that may find its way someday, canned or frozen, into our 
.meat stores. 
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Wealth -from tourists. One of Alaska’s most enduring resources 
is its wealth of natural scenery. Here is Mt. McKinley, the highest 
mountain peak on the North American continent. The Yukon River 
offers a fascinating route through the interior. Salmon runs, where 
the fish fight their way up steep waterfalls to the upper reaches of 
the river, are breath-taking sights. Dazzling glaciers with huge 
masses of ice falling with a roar into a sapphire sea is a vision of 
power and beauty the tourist will remember forever. Alaskan cruises 
were very popular with the traveling public until the outbreak of 
the war. Henceforth we shall not be limited to cruises in our ap- 
proach to Alaska. The new Alaska Military Highway -will open up 
an automobile route, and the airplane will set us down on any one of 
its several airports. The global map shows, too, that Alaska is only 
a few hours by air from northern Europe and northern Asia. Polar 
flights may make of this northern possession a center of travel and 
transportation. In terms of air hours its distances from other centers 
are as follows: 


Fairbanks to Seattle 
Fairbanks to Los Angeles 
Fairbanks to Iceland 
Fairbanks to Murmansk 
Fairbanks to Irkutsk 
Fairbanks to Shanghai 


5 hours 20 minutes 
8 hours 40 minutes 
10 hours 40 minutes 
10 hours 50 minutes 
12 hours 20 minutes 
14 hours 30 minutes 


Travel over land. We have already learned of the Alaska Mili- 
tary Highway and its importance (pp. 199 and 361), A similar road 
from Irkutsk across Siberia has been planned, having for its eastern 
terminus the western shore of Bering Strait. The same plan visualizes 
the extension of the Alaska Highway to the eastern shore of Bering 
Strait. When these two highways are completed, they will link the 
highways of the United States with those of Siberia and eventually 
with European Russia. In winter the strait can be crossed by air 
and in summer by ferry over the open water. It will then be possible 
to travel around the world by automobile or truck with the excep- 
tion of the gap made by the Atlantic Ocean. This gap, like that of 
Bering Strait, can be filled by means of air transportation. Better 
means of communication both by air and by land are sure to make of 
Alaska a bulwark of defense and an important commercial center in 
times of peace. 
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Hawaii 

At the crossroads o£ the Pacific. Like Alaska, Hawaii is a 
territory of the United States. As Alaska is our crossroad to the 
north, so Hawaii is our crossroad of the Pacific. The islands, twenty 
in number, lie just south of the tropic of Cancer, near the middle of 
the Pacific Ocean, 2000 miles from the nearest mainland. They are 
our most important Pacific outpost. Coaling and naval stations and 
submarine and airplane bases are located there. Before the war im- 
portant steamship lines radiated from the islands to all the chief 
Pacific ports, both east and west. Overnight air service was main- 
tained with our mainland and Henderson Field in Honolulu was the 
first stop for the trans-oceanic Pan-American clippers. 

Climate and crops. The subtropical climate is as nearly ideal as 
that of any spot on earth. Although the humidity is often high, the 
Weather Bureau has never recorded a temperature above 88 ° nor 
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below 56°. The northeast trade winds bring ample rainfall to the 
eastern slopes of the islands. The principal agricultural products are 
sugar and pineapples. Both are subtropical crops, but thejr do not 
encroach on each other because, while sugar cane does not grow to 
advantage above 1000 feet elevation, pineapples grow well up to 
2000 feet. Nearly all the sugar is exported raw. The pineapples are 
canned as fruit or juice. Both crops have brought great wealth to 
the islands. 

The people of Hawaii. When Captain Cook, an Englishman, 
visited the islands in 1778, they were inhabited by a population of 
about 200,000 half-savage natives, believed to belong to a branch of 
the Malay race. Quickly responding to the teachings of missionaries 
sent to the islands in 1843, they soon became Christianized. Their 
numbers however have been gradually decreasing, due largely to 
foreign diseases. In 1941 there were only 14,000 full-blooded 
Hawaiians and 52,000 part Hawaiians living on the islands. The 
industries of the islands are in the hands of white people, chiefly 
Americans, who are the influential class. They number a little 
more than 140,000. Because of the great demand for cheap labor on 
the plantations. Orientals, including Chinese, Japanese, Koreans, and 
Filipinos have flocked there in great numbers. So gradual and so 
subtle was the infiltration of the Japanese that at the outbreak of the 
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present hostilities 159,000 individuals of that race were living on the 
islands. The total population was 465,000. 

December 7, 1941. To the list of our memorable dates: Concord 
Bridge, April 19, 1775; Fort Sumter, April 12, 1861; and the Battle- 
ship Maine, February 15, 1898, is now added Pearl Harbor, Decem- 
ber 7, 1941. At the sound of the first alert Hawaii flew to arms and 
has remained “at attention” ever since. Aliens were quickly rounded 
up, civilians not directly needed for war purposes were evacuated to 
the mainland, and the whole island economy put on a war basis. That 
is one reason why in this country sugar and canned pineapple were 
rationed. The defense of Hawaii comes first; our hold on the islands 
must not be loosed. 

The capital. Honolulu, a quite modern city situated on the 
southern shore of the island of Oahu, is the capital and commercial 
center of the islands. It is an important trans-Pacific cable station, 
and is our most important naval, aviation, and submarine base in the 
Pacific. 

Our other Pacific possessions. Midway Island, a unit of the 
Hawaiian Territory, is twelve hundred miles to the northwest of 
Hawaii. In addition to being an important cable relay station, 
it is an air base and a staunch outpost for Hawaii. Wake Island, 
almost directly west of Hawaii, is in the line ‘of the direct sea route 
between Hawaii and Hong Kong. It is about halfway between 
Hawaii and Japan as well as halfway between Midway and Guam. 
Guam, about three thousand miles from Hawaii and only fourteen 
hundred miles from the Philippines, was the site of a powerful Gov- 
ernment radio station. American Samoa about twenty-two hundred 
miles southwest of Hawaii is nearer New Zealand than it is to any 
other large body of land. A naval air base is located there. Guam 
and Wake fell into the hands of the Japanese in December, 
1941. Midway was attacked again in June, 1942, but after a fierce 
two-day battle the enemy was driven off with heavy losses. It has 
been claimed that this battle was the turning point of the war with 
Japan. 


Puerto Rico 

This is pne of the most beautiful and fertile islands of the West 
Indies. It was acquired by the United States in 1898 as a result of 
the Spanish-American War. It lies nearly five hundred miles east of 
Cuba and about fifty miles east of Hispaniola. Its area is about one 
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twelfth that of Cuba. The population is a little more than 1,869,000 
with an average of 540 to the square mile. This is somewhat too 
crowded for an agricultural country and has resulted in political and 
social unrest. Conditions have been aggravated by the submarine 
menace to shipping and the consequent lack of trade between the 
island and continental United States. Nearly three fourths of the 
people belong to the white race; the remainder are Negroes or of 
mixed blood. Since coming under control of the United States, 
Puerto Rico has made rapid material progress, and illiteracy is being 
rapidly reduced under the excellent school system established by our 
Government. The governor of Puerto Rico is a continental Amer- 
ican. The Puerto Ricans have held citizenship since 1917. The 
demand for full statehood is growing. 

A mountain range extends from east to west through the island 
with the mountains generally cultivated to their summits. Since the 
island lies in the belt of the northeast trade winds, the north side has 
abundant rains while the south side needs some irrigation for crop 
and fruit production. 

Puerto Rico lies in the dangerous hurricane belt. In 1928 a severe 
hurricane killed 271 people and injured more than 3000. Many of 
the crops, fruit trees, and buildings were destroyed or greatly dam- 
aged. Four years later another destructive hurricane visited the 
island. 

The leading products are sugar, tobacco, citrus fruits, and coffee. 
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In normal times nearly all the Puerto Rican exports find a ready 
market in the United States. A large part of the coffee was formerly 
reshipped from the United States to Europe. Grapefruit production 
is rapidly growing and canned grapefruit has been sent to the United 
States in increasing quantities. The island imports grains and cereal 
products, cotton goods, manufactured iron and steel, and meat 
products. 


The Philippines 

How near are the Philippines to us. The Philippine Islands, 
on the other side of the world from us, touch our lives more closely 
than many realize. Sugar was rationed in our homes partly because 
the occupation of the islands by the Japanese and the problems of 
transportation keep from our shores the one million tons of sugar 
which normally came to us from our Far Eastern possession. Before 
the war great quantities of coconut oil and copra, the dried fruit of 
the coconut, came to us from the Philippines. It is because these 
products no longer reach us that we are obliged to save fats and to 
use less margarine, a main constituent of which is coconut oil. 

Another product for which we relied wholly upon the Philippines 
is Manila hemp. Today this commodity is so scarce that dealers are 
not permitted to sell any of the anall stock on hand without permis- 
sion of the Federal Government. Manila hemp is one of the very best 
fibers for making rope. If you have visited the docks at any of our 
large ports, you have certainly seen the great Manila hemp hawsers 
which are used to moor ships to the docks. Another important use 
of Manila fiber is for binding sheaves of wheat before they are 
thrown from the reapers in the grain fields. 

The Philippines themselves. The archipelago lies southeast of 
China and consists of a group of seven thousand islands, the largest 
of which are Luzon and Mindanao. About four hundred sixty 
of the islands have an area of one square mile or more. If placed 
over the Americas the Philippines would extend from the southern 
limits of Cuba to northern Ecuador. Consequently the climate is 
tropical. The rainfall is especially heavy from July to November. 
The hot, moist climate and rich volcanic soil are well adapted to the 
growing of rice, the leading crop of the islands. Rice seems to have 
been the principal food of the people from time immemorial. The 
mountain slopes are covered with terraced rice fields almost to their 
very summits. 




Photo by James Sawders 


Rice terraces cover the sides of this valley in the island of Luzon. Such terraces 
have been in use beyond the memory and the records of man. They stand as a 
monument to patient human labor. 


The Filipinos. When the islands came into our possession, many 
of the inhabitants were but half-civilized. The islands were densely 
populated, mostly by people of the Malay race. In 1940 they had a 
population of 16,356,000. The United States greatly helped the 
condition of the Filipinos. Their health was improved, their indus- 
tries developed, and their government stabilized. Best of all was the 
establishment of public schools patterned after our own educational 
system. 

The Filipinos are promised their freedom. When the islands 
were acquired, it was with the understanding that they were to be 
held only until the people were able to govern themselves. For years 
Congress debated the question of their release. The islands gave us a 
sphere of influence in a part of the world where we had large com- 
mercial interests. They provided naval bases and airports and served 
as a source of many needed products. On the other hand, so long as 
they were really a part of the United States, products of the islands 
came to the United States free of tariff charges and therefore com- 
peted keenly with some of our products. 

Philippine products which compete with American products. 
Sugar from the Philippines, so long as it came to us duty free, com- 
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Photo by James Sawders 


Island of Luzon, Philippine Islands. Boats in a harbor on the Pasig River 
before the seizure by Japan. What products did the large American steamer at 
the left probably take away with her? 

peted with the cane-sugar growers of Louisiana and the beet-sugar 
farmers of states farther north and west. Copra and coconut oil 
competed with the cottonseed oil and peanut oil produced in our 
Southern States. Manila hemp competed with cotton in the manu- 
facture of twine and cord. Tobacco growers in a number of states 
also felt the competition of Philippine-grown tobacco. ' 

A provisional government is set up. For these and other rea- 
sons Congress passed a bill in 1934 providing for the freedom of the 
islands in 1946. In the’meantime the islands were to form a govern- 
ment of their own under the guidance of the United States. General 
Douglas MacArthur, at the request of President Quezon, was ap- 
pointed military adviser of the Philippines. The United States agreed 
to retain military bases in the islands. 

The islands fall to the Japanese. When the Japanese attacked 
Pearl Harbor, they made a simultaneous attack on the Philippines. 
A few days later they landed on the island of Luzon. The main 
defense by American and Filipino troops was made on the Bataan 
Peninsula. The final stand took place at the Fortress of Corregidor. 
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The defeat of our men was due largely to a lack of fighting planes. 
It has been said, however, that one of the greatest needs of the 
malaria-stricken men was quinine. The Philippines have been 
brought close to our people, because they have been defended to the 
death by sons, brothers, and others from all parts of our country. 
No higher bravery was ever shown than in the fox holes of Bataan. 
Early in 1945 General Mac Arthur made good his promise to return 
when he recaptured Manila and the principal islands and restored 
civil government in the hands of President Osmeiia, 

Guides to Study 

1. Name the territories and dependencies of the United States and state 
how each was acquired. 

s. Has the purchase of Alaska been justified? Give your reasons. How 
can its resources be made more useful? 

3. Why can Alaska support many reindeer? How are these animals useful 
to the people of Alaska? How may they become commercially important? 

4. Describe the climate of Alaska. How large is this territory? What is its 
population? 

5. What does Alaska offer the tourist? 

6. Why is Alaska likely to become an important aviation center? 

7. Why may we consider the Hawaiian Islands a valuable territory? 

8. In what ways is the climate of Hatvaii adapted to the production of 
sugar and pineapples? 

g. What are the advantages to the United States in having Puerto Rico 
under its control? 

10. What have the Japanese to gain l^y the acquisition of the Philippines? 

Topics for Class Discussion 

1. The value to the United States of its dependencies. , 

2. The future of Alaska. 

3. The new highway to Alaska. 

4. Hawaii, the crossroads of the Pacific. 

5. Shall we be better off without the Philippines? 

6. How have the Filipinos been prepared for independence? 

Work to Be Done 

1. Why was the Matanuska Colony established by the Federal Government 
in Alaska? 

2. Show how the products of the Philippines have competed with, those of 
the American farmer. 

3. Appoint a committee to learn the facts and then decide whether or not 
it w^as wise for our Government to arrange for the independence of the Philip- 
pines in 1934; in 1943. 

4. On an outline map of the world locate each of our dependencies. Draw 
lines showing routes connecting each with the United States. List the ways in 
which these possessions aid our commerce. 



UNIT XIV. OUTPOSTS OF THE UNITED STATES 
GUARD SEAS AND SHORES 



Our first stepping stone is Newfoundland. Here we have built aircraft bases 
and have set up antiaircraft defenses. The Ferry Comnaand refuels here when en 
route to England. 


Our ocean barriers. Until recently it was assumed that the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans constituted almost impregnable barriers 
against successful invasion of the United States by European or 
Asiatic enemies. From New England to France there are 3000 miles 
of ocean water. From California to Japan the distance is more than 
6000 miles. These are enormous distances for ordinary ship-home 
invading armies to traverse. Naval power and coastal defenses have 
always been thought sufficient to repel any such invasions. 

But the rapid development of air power and the increased menace 
of the long-range submarine have completely changed our ideas con- 
cerning these ocean barriers. Not only our merchant ships, but our 
naval fleets as well are now vrflnerable to attack by land and carrier- 
based planes and by submarine packs. It is the double danger of 
these two modern means of attack which have led to the need of 
American outposts in both the Atlantic and the Pacific. We need 
these outposts for three reasons: (i) to protect our shipping; (2) to 
protect our coast lines; and (3) to protect the Panama Canal. In 
order to see how necessary American outposts are for these three 
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reasons, let us consider first the Atlantic Ocean as it enters into our 
plans for defense. 

Atlantic outposts. In the North Atlantic there are obvious 
stepping-stones from North America to Europe. Starting from New- 
foundland it is roughly 800 miles to Greenland, 500 more to Iceland, 
and 800 to Norway. It is easy to see that air bases in Iceland and 
Greenland would make it easy to reach Newfoundland, and from 
them the Canadian mainland would be an easy step. That is why we 
have gone into Newfoundland, Greenland, and Iceland to establish 
airfields and antiaircraft defenses. So long as these bases are in our 
hands, we can block any attempts to reach North America by this 
northern route. 

These subarctic fields are also useful as home bases for planes to 
be used in protecting merchant convoys and in fighting enemy 
submarines. 

In the South Atlantic the problems of defense are even more 
complex. From Dakar in West Africa to Brazil is only 1700 miles, a 
distance easily spanned by modern war planes. It is therefore im- 
portant for us to have bases as far out in the South Atlantic as 
possible in order to guard against air attack by this southern route. 
Such bases also help m the ceaseless fight against the submarines 
operating in these southern seas. But their main value lies in the 
protection they afford to the Panama Canal. Some of our South 
Atlantic bases are used mainly for antisubmarme operations; but their 
most important value is the protection of the approaches to the canal. 

From the start it has" been realized that this life line between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific must be guarded against any possible attack. 
Naval and air bases are located at both ends of the canal, and the 
whole Canal Zone is well fortified. Many small islands near the coast 
are also fortified. But the long range character of modern air war- 
fare makes it imperative to protect the ocean approaches to the 
Panama Canal. To do this on the Atlantic side, it has been necessary 
for the Ufnited States to acquire a large number of Caribbean outposts. 

Two of these strategic bases we have had for over forty years. 
At the close of the war with Spain we acquired full possession of the 
island of Puerto Rico and the use of Guantanamo Bay in Cuba. 
Then in 1917, the United States bought from Denmark the Virgin 
Islands of St. Croix, St. Thomas, and St. John. But, with the ap- 
proach of World War II, it was seen that we must occupy many 
more Caribbean islands in order to protect fully the gateways to the 
Panama Canal. As a result of this, we now have a network of out- 
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AMERICAN OUTPOSTS 
FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
THE PANAMA CANAL 



Potential danger from Guadeloupe and Martinique was ended where these islands 
surrendered to the Free French. 


posts extending from British and Dutch Guiana on the South Amer- 
ican mainland to the Bermuda Islands, far out in the Atlantic. A 
brief account of our many South Atlantic outposts follows: Located 
about 500 miles east of Cuba, Puerto Rico is a vital part of our 
Caribbean defenses. There is a great air field near the town of 
Aquadilla, which guards Mona Passage, between Puerto Rico and 
Hispaniola. There is also a naval base at San Juan, the capital. 
Vieques Sound, at the eastern end of the island, is being developed 
as a great naval anchorage. Numerous other sites are being equipped 
as defense units. 

Guantanamo Bay, at the eastern end of Cuba, is close to the 
Windward Passage, between Cuba and Haiti. It is so near the main- 
land of Florida that it is easy to equip and supply. The Virgin 
Islands form the eastern part of our defense of the passage between 
these islands and Puerto Rico. There are naval and air bases on all 
these islands. Antigua is one of the Lesser Antilles, which form a 
sort of picket fence between the open ocean and the Caribbean Sea. 
It lies between the American Virgins and French Guadeloupe, an 
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essential point for defense. Parham Sound, on the northern shore, 
has a great seaplane base; which aids greatly in the patrolling of the 
surrounding passages against submarine invasion. The Antigua base, 
with those in the Bahamas, in Jamaica, St. Lucia, Trinidad, and 
British Guiana were all leased to us by Great Britain in return for the 
fifty over-age destroyers we gave that country in 1941. 

St. Lucia, twice as large as Antigua, is about 200 miles south of 
that island. Gros Islet Bay is reported to be the best deep-water 
anchorage in that part of the Antilles. This island gives us control 
over a large number of narrow sea lanes into the Caribbean. Authori- 
ties say that St. Lucia is the best available site for bases between there 
and Trinidad. Trinidad is the largest and most important island in 
our line of Caribbean defenses. The island is also important for its 
oil resources and its position so near the South American mainland. 
The Gulf of Paria, on the west side of the island, is well protected, 
deep, and large enough to accommodate an entire naval fleet. The 
United States has acquired a large area commanding this gulf, where 
air and naval bases are located. From other bases in the interior 
land-based planes can easily protect the northeast coast of South 
America. Other holdings in Trinidad command the passages be- 
tween Trinidad and South America. Trinidad is a cornerstone of 
our Caribbean defense system. It guards a vital passage to the great 
refineries of Aruba and Curacao. It lies outside the belt of tropical 
hurricanes; and it has abundant oil to refuel both planes and ships. 

Our British Guiana base was also a part of the “over-age de- 
stroyer” trade; it is useful as a protection against any invasion of 
near-by Brazil. Dutch Guiana, or Surinam, has valuable bauxite 
mines, which are now protected by American troops. Inside this 
crescent of Caribbean bases is Jamaica, where we have several bases, 
also granted to us in return for our destroyers. These bases are im- 
portant in their relation to the canal. Far out beyond the Antilles 
lies Bermuda, a mid-ocean link between the United States and 
Europe. Our naval and air bases there are our first line of defense 
against attack by planes or submarines. 

Pacific outposts. Beyond the Galapagos and the Cocos Islands, 
there are no available island bases until we reach Hawaii. The Gala- 
pagos and Cocos have not been neglected; and other defense centers 
have been secured on the coasts of Colombia and Mexico. The 
center of our Pacific defenses is still at Hawaii, so nearly lost by the 
Pearl Harbor attack. Our position there has been immensely 
strengthened; and the lessons learned at Pearl Harbor will undoubt- 
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Defense bases must be capable of becoming bases for offense as well. 
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Pouring concrete on a long runway extension of an Alaskan landing field. The 

strategic position of Alaska makes large air bases for the army necessary. 

ediy prevent any similar disaster in the future. There are certain 
strategic weaknesses in Hawaii. One is the insufficient food supply, 
since the islands normally import more than half of their staple 
foods. This makes it necessary to keep supply lines constantly open 
to the west coast of the United States. Another possible danger is 
the fact that over a third of the Hawaiian population is of Japanese 
descent. But both of these weaknesses can be controlled with proper 
watchfulness. Pearl Harbor and its surrounding defenses can be and 
are being made impregnable. Located 2000 miles west of California, 
Hawaii is the pivot of the defense triangle which extends to Samoa 
on the southwest and the Aleutians on the northwest. At Pago Pago 
in Tutuila and at other scattered small islands we are developing 
naval and air bases. On the long outer leg of the Pacific triangle 
are Guam, Midway, Wake, and some other smaller islands. Guam 
is the farthest west, and its loss late in 1941 was a serious blow to 
our Pacific defense. The possession and strong fortification of these 
islands are vital to the security of our western coast and the protection 
of the Panama Canal. 

Alaska was long neglected by our military policy makers; but we 
'now have strong naval and air bases in the Andreanofs and at Dutch 
Harbor. From these points repeated bombings of the Japs on Kiska 
took place. This island along with Attu the Japs seized early in 
the war. Attu was the first to be recovered, and the entire occupying 
force of Japs was slain. Kiska was later found abandoned. There 
are also strong installations on the mainland at Fairbanks and Anchor- 
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aee as well as at Sitka which is situated on an island near the coast. 
Also to be recalled is the new Alaska Military Highway, a truck road 
connecting Edmonton, Canada, with Fairbanks, Alaska. This will 
insure safe transport of supplies and equipment to our Alaskan 

OUtpOStS- 

Last to be mentioned here are the Philippines, unfortunately 
taken by the Japanese, but destined to be again our farthest Pacific 
outpost. With proper supplies, equipment, and manpower these 
islands should never have been lost. In the fall of 1944 our forces 
under General MacArthur made a successful landing on the island 
of Leyte, thus beginning his reconquest of the archipelago. Before 
the winter’s end Bataan and Corregidor were again in American hands. 


Guides to Study 


1. Why are our bordering oceans no longer barriers? 

2. Why do we need outposts in the Atlantic? In the Caribbean? In the 
Pacific? 

3. How did we acquire each of our new outposts? 

4. Why may Hawaii be considered the center of our Pacific defenses? What 
are the weaknesses of its location? 

5. How has Alaska been strengthened as an outpost of defense? 

6. The Japanese claim to have granted the Filipinos their independence. 
Why? 


Topics for Class Discussion 


1. The chief purposes of our outposts. 

2. Should the United States seek permanent possession of the outposts 
belonging to other nations? 

3. Should the United States fortify all its island possessions? 

4. Is statehood or independence for Puerto Rico our best policy in the 
future? 

Work to Be Done 


1. On an outline map of the world locate as many of our outposts as you 
can. Decide as best you can how each of them aids in our defense. 

2. Find out which of our island possessions are temporarily under the con- 
trol of the Japanese. 

3. List the islands surrounding the Caribbean Sea that belong to foreign 
countries and show to which country each belongs. 



PART THREE. THE OTHER 
AMERICAS 


UNIT XV. FRIENDLY NEIGHBORS NORTH AND 

SOUTH 



Photo by Owen from Black Star 

Apple blossom time in the Annapolis Valley of Nova Scotia. In normal times many 
of the apples raised here are exported to England. 


I. CANADA-A COOPERATIVE NEIGHBOR TO THE NORTH 

Three thousand miles of unguarded frontier. Canada’s south- 
ern border joins our northern boundary, but from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific across the entire stretch of three thousand miles, neither 
soldiers nor sailors guard the frontiers. There are no fortifications. 
Not any are needed, for Canada and the United States are friends as 
well as neighbors. The two countries have much in common. Both 
are populated largely by people whose ancestors came from the 
British Isles. English is the predominating language although in the 
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province of Quebec, where many French settled, French is the ofE- 
cial tongue as well as English. A thriving, ever-growing trade has 
developed between the United States and its northern neighbor. 
Canada sends us more than thirty-five per cent of its exports, and we 
sell it fifty-eight per cent of its imports. Tariffs are the only barrier 
to an even greater international trade. Our new reciprocal treaty 
will no doubt increase trade between the countries when normal 
times are restored. 

The length and breadth of the land. With the exception of 
Alaska Canada occupies the whole continent of North America 
north of the United States. Its irregular and broken coastline meas- 
ures nearly 25,000 miles, the distance around the earth at the equator. 
No other country in the world has so many lakes and inland waters 
within its borders. When we think of the extent of our own coun- 
try, wc usually think of it from east to west— Appalachian Highland, 
Central Plains, Rocky Mountain region. Pacific coast. When we 
think of Canada we are apt to think of it as stretching north and 
ever farther north to the Arctic circle and beyond. This is an unfair 
viewpoint as Canada’s east to west expanse is even greater than our 
own and its physical features, its low eastern highlands, its rolling 
central plains, its lofty Rocky Mountain regions are but extensions 
of our own mountains and plains. The resources of the various 
sections are much the same as ours. The chief difference is one of 
climate due to the more northerly latitude of Canada. While the 
range of climate in the United States is from subtropical to cool tem- 
perate, in Canada it is from cool temperate to arctic. 

The great central plain of Canada includes more than half the 
area of the Dominion. Its southern portion closely resembles our 
own North Central States. On the north it merges into a great 
forest region which in turn merges into the bleak and frozen tundras. 
The Canadian Rockies form a natural barrier on the west, but rail- 
roads, monuments to modem engmeering skill, span the valleys and 
tunnel the mountains, thus opening up the whole of the interior 
of Canada to the vast possibilities of western communication through 
the port of Vancouver. In these mountains one finds some of the 
most inspiring scenery in the whole world. The diversity and charm 
of the eastern highlands is also well known to the thousands of tour- 
ists who visit the region every year, both winter and summer. We 
share with Canada four of the Great Lakes— Superior, Huron, Erie, 
and Ontario. The mighty river, St. Lawrence, draining them ex- 
cenf for a 'short distance alone the northern border of New York 
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State lies wholly within Canada. Because of the advantages of the 
northern latitude, eastern Canada is much nearer Europe than the 
eastern portion of our own country. 

What the weatherman says. The climatic regions of Canada 
are as varied as its physical regions. In the southern sections of the 
great plains and the central provinces the summers are short and hot; 
the winters long and cold. There are summer heat waves similar 
to those experienced in our country in the North Central States 
with the thermometer soaring to 90° and above. In winter the tem- 
perature as far south as Manitoba frequently drops to 50° below 
zero. The maritime provinces in the east have a cool, moist summer 
and cold winters with much snow. The valley of the St. Lawrence 
has a bracing climate, similar to that of our northern New England. 
The western slopes of the Coast Ranges of British Columbia, in the 
same latitude as Labrador, have a very mild, moist climate with 
luxuriant vegetation due largely to westerly winds from the Pacific. 
The climate there is similar to that of southern England, only 
warmer. Because of its climate and the many English people who 
have settled there, Victoria on Vancouver Island is sometimes said 
to be more English than England itself. As a whole the climate of 
Canada is considered to be a very healthful one. 

Food for the United Nations 

Canada’s contribution. We often hear it said, “Food will win 
the war.” If so, then Canada plays a mighty part in war production. 
It is one of the leading wheat-producing countries and since the be- 
ginning of the war production has been stepped up more than thirty 
per cent. The population of the country is small; consequently the 
supply of wheat is greatly in excess of the home demand. There is 
always a large surplus for export. Now to meet the demands of the 
war Canada’s surplus goes mainly to Britain and Russia. The central 
plains of Canada are but the extension of our own interior plains. 
Here is the fruitful wheatland which has for many years invited 
sturdy, intelligent emigrants from the British Isles and in late years 
from our own country. Beef and dairy cattle and hogs are also raised 
in this prosperous region. Although farming is the chief occupation 
of the Canadian people, only about forty per cent of the possible 
farm lands have as yet been made available for agriculture. 

Butter and cheese. In addition to wheat, dairy products are 
greatly needed by the armed forces all over the world as well as by 
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Combines at work on a wheat farm in Saskatchewan. The combine harvests the 
wheat, threshes it, and sometimes even puts it in sacks. This farm consists of nearly 
3000 acres of wheatland. 


the civilian population of the United Nations in the Eastern world. 
In the field of dairy products Canada is one of the world’s greatest 
producers. At times Canada has led all other countries in the pro- 
duction of cheese. Cheese is one of Britain’s staple articles of food 
and that country has always looked to Canada for a large part of 
its supply. Now greater demands and limited means of transporta- 
tion have made it necessary to ration in Britain this essential food. 
Condensed and evaporated milk, important products of Canada’s 
dairies, also help to satisfy an urgent need in the Allied countries 
overseas. Canada’s cool climate, excellent pastures, and abundant 
hay crop furnish plentiful feed for dairy cattle. 

Fruit growing. Fruits, especially those canned and dried, con- 
stitute an essential part of the diet of a service man. Here again 
Canada makes a distinct contribution. Among the fruits of Canada, 
apples are the leading crop^ the value of the yearly commercial yield 
is about 1 1 0,000,000. The chief producing region is the Annapolis 
Valley of Nova Scotia'. The eastern provinces also produce small 
fruits, including blueberries and strawberries, quantities of which are 
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Grapes growing on the Niagara peninsula between Lake Huron and Lake Erie. 
This part of Canada extends as far south as the southern boundary of Oregon. Its 
southern limits are farther south than Boston, Detroit, and Milwaukee. 


exported to the United States after the season for those fruits has 
gone by in our country. 

The Niagara Peninsula, the most southern portion of Canada, juts 
between Lake Huron on the west and Lake Erie and Lake Ontario 
on the east and is known as the “garden of Canada.” Here, as in 
western New York, apples, peaches, and grapes are raised. 

Offshore fisheries. The best fishing grounds in the world are 
in the cool waters of the northern oceans. Canada, bordering both 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, has a most advantageous location for 
carrying on extensive fisheries. Added to the advantage of location 
is another great advantage, that of a deeply indented coast line with 
many adjacent islands and many fine harbors. The many inlets and 
bays give ready access to ocean waters that are teeming with salmon, 
cod, haddock, halibut, and herring. 

These ocean areas are great storm centers and are often blanketed 
with dense fog. Defying storm and fog and other well-known dan- 
gers, Canadian fishermen have built up a fishing industry that is sec- 
ond to none in the world. The value of the salmon fisheries, particu- 
larly those of the Pacific Coast, is about equal to that of all the others 
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Piles of logs in a Canadian lumber camp. They will be floated down the river to 
the mill when the ice melts next spring. Much of Canada's lumber is exported to 
Britain. 


combined. Along shore Canadian fishermen have also carried on ex- 
tensive lobster fisheries, but that particular branch of the industry has 
been pursued so recklessly that lobsters are now becoming scarce and, 
as in the United States, the catch has to be regulated. 

Land-locked waters. In addition to the opportunities for salt- 
water fishing, Canada also possesses over 200,000 square miles of 
fresh-water areas. The waters of these numerous lakes and rivers 
abound with pickerel, trout, and many other varieties of food fish, 
that lure not only the fisherman who works for a living, but thou- 
sands of sportsmen as well. The fisheries of Canada yield a total value 
of about $40,000,000 annually. Of this over $4,000,000 comes from 
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the fish taken in the many lakes and rivers of the Prairie Provinces. 
(See illustration on p. 338.) 

“Timber!” This shout of warning which the lumberjack gives 
serving notice that the tree is about to fall echoes through many a 
Canadian forest. North of the central plains are extensive wood- 
lands extending east and south to the Atlantic and west across the 
Rockies to the Pacific. The value of the country’s forest products 
is exceeded only by those of the farms and the mines. 

The most valuable product of the forests is wood pulp. Much of 
this is made into newsprint within the country, of which two thirds 
is exported to the United States. The country has large areas of 
spruce and poplar as raw material for pulp mills besides abundant 
water power so necessary in the paper industry. Three fourths of 
the wood pulp is the output of the two provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec. With the depletion of our own forests American capitalists 
turned to those of Canada. Nearly $500,000,000 of capital from the 
United States is invested in the paper, pulp, and lumber mills of 
Canada. This interest is due to the fact that our country is the 
greatest consumer of newsprint in the world and we are obliged 
to look to forests other than our own for the supply. 

As in the United States, the Pacific Coast is the greatest producer 
of lumber. British Columbia produces nearly as much lumber as all 
the other provinces combined. Douglas fir is the most important 
kind of lumber produced. Quebec comes next in the production of 
lumber. Fortunately more than one fourth of Canada’s forests are 
at present inaccessible. If they can be saved from destruction by 
fire and insect pests, this very inaccessibility may be a blessing in 
disguise— thus saving for future generations a supply of timber. Can- 
ada sends large quantities of lumber to Britain and the United States 
to help meet their war needs. 

Mineral Resources 

Pay dirt. About the same time that gold was discovered in Cali- 
fornia, rich deposits were also found in the Fraser River valley in 
British Columbia. The swift waters of the river had eroded the soil 
and gold was found in the sand or gravel along its banks. Armed 
with shovels and pans the early gold seekers dipped up the sand along 
the river margins and washed away all but the heavy particles of 
gold. The gravel was panned and, if it yielded a fair amount of 
gold, it was called pay dirt. These early gold rushers could scarcely 
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Photo by National Film Board from Black Star , 

Coal mining on Cape Breton Island, Canada. Drilling holes for blasting. After coal 
is removed, wooden posts are set up to prevent the roof from falling. 


do more than scratch the surface. The real value of the wealth of 
the mines was undreamed of until they were worked methodically 
and scientifically in later years. With steam to thaw the ground 
and huge streams of water to dislodge the gravels, mining can be 
profitable even though there be but an ounce or two of gold to a ton 
of ore. 

For more than twenty years Ontario has led all other provinces 
in gold production. The gold there is in the solid rock which must 
be mined, brought to the surface, and pulverized before the precious 
metal can be extracted and refined. Canada ranks third among the 
gold-producing countries of the world. Using airplanes now in- 
stead of plodding on foot or by sledge as the early gold seekers did, 
prospectors are constantly pushing farther and farther north into 
Canada’s untried wilderness— one of the greatest unprospected min- 
eral areas in the world. 

Canada’s coal bins. The wealth of the coal mines is second only 
to that of the gold fields. The mines are fairly evenly distributed 
in the different sections of the country. Nova Scotia mines an excel- 
lent grade of soft coal that finds a ready market in eastern Quebec. 
British Columbia exports some coal to our western states which are 
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lacking in coal. The coal deposits in central Canada are of com- 
paratively poor grade and in the markets of Ontario and Quebec the 
coal meets with a great deal of competition from the product of our 
Ohio and Pennsylvania mines. 

Oil in northern Canada. Deposits of oil have been discovered 
along the Mackenzie River at Fort Norman and along the Athabasca 
River. For centuries Indians in the Athabasca Region have used the 
pitch formed from oil seepages to caulk their canoes. It is estimated 
that the field contains reserves of one hundred billion gallons of oil. 
It is difficult, however, to extract it from the sands which are satu- 
rated with it. The oil does not flow into a well fast enough to permit 
pumping. After years of experimenting methods of extracting and 
refining the oil have been perfected. It will be possible to pipe oil 
from these fields to the Alaska Military Highway where filling sta- 
tions are needed to service the cars and trucks of that road. 

Other sources of mineral wealth. Nickel is playing an in- 
creasingly important part in present-day manufactures. Munitions, 
airplanes, tanks, and trucks use it extensively. The United States 
obtains nearly ail its supply of nickel from Canada. Nearly mnety 
per cent of the world’s supply of nickel and twenty-five per cent 
of its cobalt are mined in southern Ontario. Cobalt is a component 
of valuable alloys used in the manufacture of cutting tools. It is also 
used as a pigment in the coloring of glass— one tenth of one per cent 
will give a deep-blue color to glass. Asbestos is a fibrous, flexible 
mineral found in Quebec. When shredded, it looks like wool and 
it is often spoken of as imneral wool. It neither burns nor melts at 
ordinary temperatures, and being a poor conductor of heat it is used 
extensively to cover boilers, furnaces, and steam pipes and as an insu- 
lation for houses to prevent the escape of heat. It is also used in the 
manufacture of fireproof safes and to fireproof partitions of build- 
ings. Cloth woven from its fibers is fashioned into fire screens for 
our theaters and into fireproof suits so necessary to men fighting the 
flames of burning gas and oil wells and forest fires. 

Ftjrs 

Mighty hunters. Following closely on the heels of Champlain, 
Cartier, and other early French explorers, there came a troop of 
hunters and trappers in quest of the valuable furs to be had for the 
taking or to be bought from the Indians in exchange for a handful 
of beads. On snowshoes these hardy men pushed their way into the 
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Photo by James Sawders 

A silver-fox farm in New Brunswick, The men who first began to raise foxes made 
the most money by selling the animals, to others for breeding purposes. 


great white wilderness of northern Canada. Countless numbers of 
ermine skins were needed for the royal robes of European kings and 
queens. Rich furs were a part of the dress of all the nobility of that 
day; so there was also a great demand for the pelts of the sable, mink, 
marten, beaver, fox, and seal. 

To carry on this lucrative trade in furs, the great Hudson’s Bay 
Company, which is still in existence, was founded in 1690. Trading 
posts were established on the shores of Hudson Bay itself as well 
as farther south. Skins, particularly those of the beaver, were used 
in place of money. Even today a Hudson Bay blanket has several 
short stripes woven near one comer to indicate to the Indians its 
exchange value-three if worth three pelts; four, if worth four pelts. 
Fur-trading posts became the outposts of civilization and later many 
thriving cities grew up on their sites. Winnipeg is now the chief 
collecting and distributing center for the fur trade of Canada. 
Montreal ranks second. Canada is the leading country in the pro- 
duction of furs. 

Fur farming. So ruthless and shortsighted were many of the 
methods used in carrying on this very profitable trade that many 
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animals were in danger of becoming extinct. To overcome this 
threat and at the same time meet the heavy modern demand for 
furs, fur farming is now carried on extensively in parts of Canada. 
Animals can be bred for certain specific qualities and their pelts 
matched even more exactly than when captured in the wild. Silver- 
fox farms were the pioneers in this novel industry. Mink, raccoon, 
marten, skunk, muskrat are also successfully bred in captivity. It 
has been said that a millionaire can wear only one pair of shoes at a 
time, but that a million people need a million pairs of shoes. The 
same truth applies to the wearing of furs. Whereas in the old days 
only the royalty could afford to wear them, now, with increased 
prosperity, their use has become widespread and there is a constant 
demand which provides a steady market for all that the trapper can 
procure and the fur farmer can raise. More than half of the furs 
worn in this country come from Canada. 

Canadian Industries 

“The twentieth century belongs to Canada.” Sir Wilfred 
Laurier, one of Canada’s greatest premiers, made this prophecy more 
than thirty years ago and the facts and figures of today prove the 
soundness of his judgment. Nowhere do we see more progress than 
in Canada’s manufactures which now are double the value of its agri- 
cultural products. 

The leading manufactures of Canada in normal times are those 
which take for their raw materials the products of the farms and 
ranches. Flour milling and meat packing are important industries. 
Butter and cheese help to swell the total. Canada is one of the lead- 
ing countries in the value of cheese exported. In our study of the 
forests we noted the great value of the paper and pulp produced. 
The manufacture of textiles and of products of iron and steel is also 
important. Three fourths of the manufacturing is carried on in the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec. These provinces have the advan- 
tages of abundant power and accessibility to the industrial regions 
of the United States and Europe. The rapid development of water 
power for the generation of electricity has greatly stimulated manu- 
facturing of all kinds. 

In the Laurentian Highlands of Canada there has been completed 
recently one of the world’s largest hydroelectric projects. The out- 
put of power is greater than that of the great Dnepropetrovsk Dam 
which the Russians destroyed in advance of German occupation. 
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Rushing to complete one of the world’s largest hydroelectric plants. This is the 
Shipshaw Plant on the Saguenay River in northern Quebec. This plant is larger 
than Boulder Dam on the Colorado River and will have an output fifty per cent 
greater than the American plant. Its purpose is to meet the wartime need of 
aluminum. 

The Canadian plant is now generating more power than either the 
Bonneville Dam or the Grand Coulee Dam of our own Northwest. 
The project was financed by Canadian and American capital with 
the purpose of increasing Canada’s output of aluminum. Around 
this great generator of electricity is growing up gradually the greatest 
aluminum plant in the world. 

As in the case of the lumber and paper industries, much foreign 
capital is invested in other Canadian mills and factories. Capital 
from the United States totals over $4,000,000,000 while that from 
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Laying the keel for a new ship at a Canadian shipbuilding plant. Note the platforms 
to be used by the workmen as the hull of the ship is being constructed. 

Great Britain before the war was about two thirds as much. 

Canada’s industries “all out” for war. Branches of American 
automobile factories were among the first to turn to defense produc- 
tion. Before the war Canada had no airplane factories. Now there 
is a chain of factories extending across the country employing many 
thousands of men and women. It was found best to have most of 
the engines made in the United States. Although Canada has never 
had large iron and steel plants, it is turning out tanks at the rate of 
more than three hundred per month. The country also produces ex- 
plosives of various kinds. Many types of shells are made and a 
variety of guns, including machine guns, the most of w4ich are sent 
overseas. Canadian munition factories specialize in the production 
of armor-piercing shells. Unlike the United States which could con- 
vert existing plants to defense industries, Canada in most cases was 
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obliged to construct new buildings and to install new machines 
before it could begin production. 

Canada’s shipbuilding program has been greatly stimulated by 
the war. A io,ooo-ton merchant ship is launched every two or three 
days. Another product of the shipyards is the corvette, a new type 
of subchaser equipped with small guns and depth charges. Canada’s 
navy consists of several hundred ships mostly of the smaller types. 
They have rendered valiant service in convoying thousands of ships 
across the Atlantic. 


Tranportation 

Canadian railroads. Southern Canada is well supplied with rail- 
ways. The great wheat and grazing lands would be practically use- 
less without them. Three continental lines connect the eastern ports 
with those of the west. The eastern terminals in summer are Mont- 
real and Quebec. In winter when the St. Lawrence is closed by ice, 
Halifax and Saint John become the terminals. During the winter 
season much of the Canadian foreign trade moves southeasterly across 
the United States through our North Atlantic ports. One of the 
transcontinental lines, the Canadian Pacific, owned a fleet of large 
ocean steamers which sailed from both Atlantic and Pacific ports. 
When war broke out, these ships were taken over by the British 
Government to transport food and military supplies. The Canadian 
Pacific also maintains sumptuous hotels in all important cities and 
at famous summer resorts along its route. 

Canada in the air age. The country is very favorably located 
for air transportation. It borders the Arctic Ocean and therefore 
offers a short over-the-pole route to northern Europe and northern 
Asia. To the east by way of Newfoundland lies the shortest air 
channel to Britain. 

Air transportation has brought Canada much closer to Britain. 
Bombing planes are “ferried” across the Atlantic in from seven to 
nine hours. In this way the American-made bomber reaches the 
fighting front in the shortest possible time; ship space is saved, and 
there is no danger from submarines. At the same time the bomber 
carries important passengers and some freight. 

On the northwest of Canada lies Alaska a strategic air-line center 
across which runs a route to the Orient. Canada and the United 
States have marked out air zones from Edmonton to Alaska. Squad- 
rons of planes could move from the United States across Canada to 
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Training planes on a Canadian airfield. No plane starts off until the ‘‘all-clear” 
signal is given. Here two Harvard trainers await the signal while a third is coming 
up for its turn, 

Alaskan outposts for quick action against Japan or for the purpose 
of giving aid to China or Russia. 

Within the country the airplane has greatly reduced the hazards 
and hardships of the miner and the hunter. Both are carried over 
trackless wastes in hours instead of weeks or months. There is regu- 
lar transcontinental air service between Montreal and Vancouver. 
As in the United States air-line companies are doing their best to 
make the people air-minded and to persuade them to make use of 
swifter means of travel. 

Schools for airmen. The great stretches of Canada’s level plains 
offer marvelous advantages for the scores of schools in which air 
pilots are trained. Canada trains more than 40,000 pilots per year. 
The country has been referred to as a pilot factory, and it is con- 
sidered to be the best factory in the world.. For this reason it is 
recognized as the “Airdrome of Democracy.” 

Besides training its own men Canada trains thousands of young 
men from Britain, Australia, New Zealand, and the occupied coun- 
tries. Before the United States entered the war men from our 
country enlisted in the Canadian Air Force or the Royal Air Force 
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and received their training in Canada. The expense of training a 
pilot is $21,000 and the cost of training other members of the crew 
and ground force is proportionately large. 

The results of this training are shown on all battle fronts. Cana- 
dians take part in raids over Germany and the occupied countries. 
More than a thousand Canadians took part in the great raid on Co- 
logne. The country has more than a half million men in service 
overseas. Sixty per cent of the men and women in the country are 
either in the armed forces or are employed in war industries. 

Canadian cities in normal times. Montreal is Canada’s largest 
city and leading port. It is at the head of navigation on the St. Law- 
rence for large ocean-going ships. Since a large part of Canada’s 
trade is with Great Britain and the United States, Montreal is favor- 
ably placed for transatlantic trade and for shipments to and from 
industrial United States. Montreal might be thought of as the New 
York of Canada. Winnipeg, the Chicago of Canada, is in the heart 
of the great grain and cattle regions. It is centrally located for grain 
moving eastward to the Great Lakes and for that which is trans- 
ported west to Vancouver and then to Europe by way of the Panama 
Canal. Vancouver is the leading port on the Pacific Coast carrying 
on transpacific trade and trade with Europe through the Panama 
Canal. T or onto, Canada’s largest port on the Great Lakes, is in the 
center of a rich agricultural and mining region. It has access to the 
power of Niagara Falls. Its varied manufactures include large meat- 
packing plants and it is a distributing center for this part of the 
Dominion. Ottavoa, the capital of the Dominion, has access to the 
abundant water power of the Ottawa River. It has 200 manufactur- 
ing plants. Quaint Quebec is a seaport of some importance. 

Newfoundland 

Great Britain’s oldest colony. Off the eastern coast of Canada, 
nearly spanning the entrance to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, lies the 
island of Newfoundland which politically has never been a part of 
Canada. This colony includes that part of the mainland known as 
Labrador. The surface of the island is too rugged and too heavily 
wooded and the climate too cold to carry on much agriculture. Off 
to the south, however, lie the Grand Banks, the most prolific fishing 
banks in the world. Until recently fishing was Newfoundland’s 
most important industry. Fishing now ranks second to the manufac- 
ture of newsprint. Newsprint and fish are the country’s leading 
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Photo by Marvin Breckinridge from Black Star 


A large pulp mill in Newfoundland. The island has extensive forests of pine and 
spruce which furnish the raw material for pulp and paper mills. The chief income 
of the people is derived from this source. Formerly the codfisheries, the value of 
which, per year is often more than $20,000,000, furnished the people with their 
principal income. 


exports. Because of its scenic attractions and the abundance of game 
and fish Newfoundland is a sportsman’s paradise. It is from New- 
foundland that planes leave North America for Europe. The future 
offers very bright prospects to the island as a center of air travel. 
The people of Labrador are engaged chiefly in fishing. The mission- 
ary work that Sir Wilfred Grenfell did along this coast aroused 
great interest among English-speaking people in the work and life 
of the inhabitants. 


Guides to Study 

1. The area of Canada is greater than that of the United States. Why is its 
population so much smaller than ours? 

2. From the Atlantic to the Pacific how do the physical features of Canada 
compare with those of the United States? 

3. W^hat advantages of location does Canada possess with respect to world- 
wide airplane trade routes? 

4. How does the climate of southeastern Canada differ from that of south- 
western Canada? From that of south-central Canada? 

5. How do the agricultural products of these three regions differ? 'Why do 
they differ? 
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6. If food is man power, how is Canada helping to win the war? 

7. Why are the people of the United States deeply interested in the forests 
of Canada? 

8. How do the mining methods of today dilfer from those of former years? 
Why? 

9. Of what minerals does Canada have almost a monopoly of the world 
supply? 

10. Of what importance is the recent discovery of oil in the Canadian 
Northwest? 

11. What are the advantages of fur farming over hunting for fur-bearing 
animals? 

IS. What part has fishing played in the history of Canada and in the devel- 
opment of its trade? 

13. What are the country’s leading manufactures, and what advantages are 
offered for each? 

14. How are Canada's industries linked with the industries of the United 
States? 

15. Why has Canada’s trade been largely with the United States and Great 
Britain? 

16. What is Canada doing to increase the air power of the Allies? 

17. Why has Newfoundland’s fisheries been reduced to second place in that 
country’s leading occupations? 

Topics for Class Discussion 

1. Canada’s relations with the United States. 

2. Canada’s relations with Great Britain. 

3. Canada’s thinly settled areas. 

4. Canada’s advantages for aviation. 

5. Canada, the airdrome of democracy. 

Work to Be Done 

1. Using the scale of miles on the map showing Canada (PL 2), find the 
distance from the Atlantic Coast to the Pacific. From the southern border to 
the Arctic Ocean. Estimate the number of square miles of area. Compare your 
estimate with the table in the Appendix. 

2. What attractions does Canada offer tourists? Look in newspapers and 
magazines for advertisements of special areas. 

3. On an outline map indicate the locations of the chief cities of Canada. 
Learn as fully as you can what resources, industries, and trade are responsible 
for the importance of each. 

4. On the same outline map trace Canada's chief air lines. Why do they 
run in these directions? 

5. Using encyclopedias and other references make a careful study of the 
Hudson's Bay Company and learn what it has done for the development of 
Canada. 
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Each symbol represents 1 million people 

Pictograph Corporation for the Coordinator of Inter- American Affairs 


2. MEXICO-A COOPERATIV’-E NEIGHBOR TO THE SOUTH 

The country and its climate. Bordered on the north by Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas, this Latin-American coun- 
try has a common boundary with the United States about 1 600 miles 
long. Its area is a little more than one fourth that of the land area of 
the United States. In fact, its area very closely approximates that of 
the four states on its northern border with Oregon thrown in. It has 
a population of nearly twenty million or almost one third more than 
the five states mentioned above. 

While the tropic of Cancer cuts Mexico in two, the great eleva- 
tion of its land surface produces three distinct kinds of climate: the 
hot land, called tierra caliente, from sea level to about 3300 feet; the 
temperate land, called tierra templada, from 3300 feet to 6000 feet; 
and the cold land, called tierra fria, above 6000 feet. The tempera- 
ture range varies as much as 90°. 

The northern half of Mexico is largely desert land. The seven 
northern states and two territories of Lower California occupy more 
than half of the area of the country. Only about one fourth of the 
inhabitants have their homes in this area. Two mountain ranges 
cross the country from north to south running roughly parallel to 
the two coasts. Between the two ranges extends a vast tableland, 
which is 5000 to 8000 feet above sea level. The central and southern 
parts of this area constitute the heart of Mexico. Tliis tableland, or 
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plateau, enjoys a delightful and healthful climate. The land, espe- 
cially in the valleys, is fertile with enough rain for farming. The 
products are those of a temperate land but vary with the altitude. 
The Mexican plateau occupies about one sixth of the total area of 
the country. Yet on this plateau and on the lower slopes of the 
mountains that hem it in live two thirds of the inhabitants. 

The hot lands of Mexico. The coast lands on both east and 
west, as you would expect, are lowlands varying in width with the 
approach of the mountain ranges to the sea. In places they are only 
a few miles wide. The eastern coastal plains are for the most part 
fertile and have an abundance of rain. The climate is hot and humid. 
Tropical vegetation grows dense. In the swamps mosquitoes and 
other disease-carrying insects breed which infect the inhabitants with 
malaria, yellow fever, and other tropical diseases. The western 
coastal plains have little rain and crops are raised, by irrigation. These 
lowland areas are very sparsely settled, for including the seaports the 
average density of population in the lowlands is only two or three 
inhabitants to the square mile. 

The cold lands. Those parts of Mexico that have an altitude of 
6000 feet or more are called the cold lands, tierras frias, but the 
weather is never very cold. Frost seldom occurs except on the higher 
mountains. There is, however, considerable difference in tempera- 
ture between sunlight hours and night. The natives nearly always 
wear or carry their blankets, or scrapes, and tourists find woolen 
clothes comfortable. 

The temperate lands. The most densely inhabitated part of 
Mexico is that between 3300 and 6000 feet above sea level. This is 
the temperate land and much of the tableland, or plateau, is included 
in it. There is not much difference in temperature the year round. 
Mexico City in the Federal District has an annual range of tempera- 
ture between 65° and 75° F. This mild climate is conducive to the 
production of a larger variety of crops than are actually grown. 

The principal crops raised for home consumption are com, wheat, 
barley, and beans. These grams and beans prepared in different ways 
constitute the chief foods of the great majority of the Mexicans and 
Indians. Their food, therefore, is notably lacking in the fats that are 
essential in a well-rounded diet. 

Why we are interested in Mexico. We need the products of 
Mexico, and the Mexican people need manufactures from our fac- 
tories. Because of the war we are purchasing larger quantities of 
Mexican raw materials than ever before. When Japan made the 
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sneak attack on Pearl Harbor, the Mexican government took its stand 
beside our government, promised us its help, and a little later declared 
war on the three Axis partners. We appreciate the cooperation the 
Mexicai\s are giving toward winning the war. They are patrolling 
their coast lines, which helps to protect the Panama Canal; they are 
stepping up production of needed war materials; and they are sending 
harvesters into our country to assist in saving crops that might be 
lost because of our shortage of farm labor. They are proving to be 
good neighbors. 

The wealth of centuries. Since 1521 when the Spanish con- 
quered the country, Mexico has given to the world over two thirds 
of all the silver mined, and today this country leads all others in the 
production of this precious metal. 

Silver is found in every one of Mexico’s twenty-eight states. 
Many of the mines yield silver alone and others silver mixed with 
various ores, notably lead. 

Gold is found in eighteen states, but gold mining has declined. 




Photo by Amerofrom Triangle Photo Service 


A Mexican oil refinery formerly owned by a foreign corporation but expropriated 
by the Mexican Government for the benefit of the workers and the country as a 
whole 


Besides silver, lead, and gold, Mexican mines produce copper, iron, 
coal, and zinc. Near Durango there is a mountain of iron estimated 
to contain millions of tons of ore. These deposits await a greater 
demand and better means of transportation. 

Oil and water that mixed. For a number of years Mexico 
ranked second among the nations of the world in the production of 
petroleum. Mexican oil did much to help the Allies win the first 
World War. About 1920 the supply of oil began to fail and some 
of the oil wells began to fill with salt water. Now Mexico has fallen 
to seventh place in world production. Interest in Mexican oil began 
at the start of the present century. Oil magnates from the United 
States were invited to come to Mexico to study its oil resources and 
to develop them. Instead of traveling all over the country seeking 
oil, the investigators made a study of maps. Wherever they found 
a name signifying oil, tar, or pitch, there they sought oil. In those 
places there had been seepages of oil from the ground for many 
years and places had been named because of the presence of these 
products of petroleum. The plan proved a great success, and the 
oil discovered gave Mexico a high place in oil production for many 
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The distribution of small farms to landless Mexicans and Indians is bound to 
have a wholesome effect. It will make better citizens of the recipients and raise 
the standard of living of this generally poverty-stricken element of the population. 
This peasant farmer is now cultivating his own cornfield. 

years. In the past this industry was controlled almost entirely by 
British and American investors. Much of the petroleum was ex- 
ported to the United States and Great Britain. In 1938 the oil prop- 
erties were expropriated by the Mexican Government, that is, they 
were forcibly taken from the control of foreign capitalists and taken 
over by the government. Arrangements have already been made 
whereby the former owners will receive payment for the property 
thus taken from them. 

Farming and land ownership. Agriculture and stock raising are 
the chief industries of the country despite the backward methods 
that are used. Farming is still largely carried on as it has been for 
generations with the crudest of implements. Often planting of com 
or beans is done by making a hole in the ground with a sharpened 
peg, dropping in the seeds, and covering them with earth with the 
foot. On the haciendas, or vast estates, owned by the rich land- 
owners more modern practices and modem machinery are in use. 
Ownership of large land holdings goes back to the Spanish colonial 
system. These estates often have thousands and even hundreds of 
thousands of acres in them. The owner probably has his residence 
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in Mexico City or some other city and spends only a small portion 
of his time on the estate. He employs an overseer and a host of 
laborers, called peons, to produce the crops and look after the cattle. 
In earlier times these peons were virtually slaves, being born, living, 
and dying on a single estate. 

Since the peasant revolution, which began in Mexico in 1910, 
there has been a strong political movement to improve the condition 
of this class by dividing up the haciendas and assigning the small 
farms to the poor. The government seizes the estate to be divided, 
then allows the peasants, who certify they have no land or means 
of support, to use this government land, paying rent out of their 
crops. Between 1915 and 1941, 65,000,000 acres were assigned to 
1,606,507 needy peasants. The small holdings thus distributed can 
afford subsistence for the former landless peasant and his family. 

The chief temperate zone farm products— corn, wheat, barley, 
and beans— have already been mentioned. They are grown princi- 
pally on the central plateau and furnish the chief food of the poorer 
classes, including the Indians, In the central part of the northern 
plateau along the Nazas River large plantations are producing excel- 
lent cotton by irrigation. Other large plantations growing cotton 
are in Lower California. 

Sugar cane grown on the eastern lowlands furnishes enough 
sugar for the Mexican people. Bananas and other tropical fruits 
are produced not only for home consumption but for export. The 
Mexicans also raise their own coffee, cacao, chile peppers, and to- 
bacco and have an exportable surplus. 

On the plains of the Pacific Coast rainfall is light and irriga- 
tion is necessary. There are raised tomatoes, peppers, and green 
peas which are marketed in the United States during the northern 
winter. This hot lowland also produces the vanilla bean from which 
vanilla extract is made. From this region comes more than one 
fourth of the vanilla beans used in the IJnited States. 

The green gold of Yucatan. Sisal obtained from the henequen 
plant competes with Manila fiber in making rope and binder twine 
used in tying bundles of wheat. Sisal fiber is not so strong as Manila 
hemp, but it is useful for many purposes where great strength and 
durability are not required. Since sisal is injured by salt water, rope 
made of it is not so desirable for use on ocean-going vessels. Large 
quantities of the fiber are exported from the port of Progreso. The 
growing of henequen and the preparation of the fiber has brought 
nrosoeritv to Yucatan. 
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Photo by James Sawders 

Drying sisal in Yucatan, Mexico. Sisal is also produced in Bast Africa and in the 

Netherlands Indies. 


Formerly the United States received nearly all of its import of 
sisal from Mexico. In recent years the British in East Africa and the 
Netherlanders in Netherlands Indies have established plantations for 
raising henequen. Now the latter plantations are in the possession 
of the Japanese and shipping difSculties make us again largely de- 
pendent on the Mexican product. 

The raising of henequen is about the only industry of Yucatan. 
The plant has long, tapering, fleshy leaves with strong fibers running 
from end to end. Formerly the fibers were separated from the pulp 
by hand, but this was a slow and tiresome process. Now the work 
is done quickly and efficiently by machine. The growth of the 
industry has been due largely to cheap and rapid machine methods 
of production. After separation the fibers are dried and baled for 
transportation. 

Where we get our chewing gum. The substance of most of our 
chewing gum is chicle, the hardened juice (latex) of sapodilla trees 
growing chiefly in Mexico and British Honduras. The latex is ob- 
tained from the trees in much the same way that rubber trees are 
tapped. The latex is hardened by boiling and drying. It is then 
pressed into blocks for shipment. When it reaches the factory in 
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Where we get our chewing gum. The latex is obtained from the trees in much 
the same way as natural rubber. Gashes are cut in the tree in the early morning and 
the workmen return to empty the cups later in the day. 


the United States, it is mixed with small quantities of other sub- 
stances, flavored, and put up in the form that we know so well. 
Crude chicle is exported to the United States and Canada. The 
value of that imported annually by the United States alone is more 
than one and one half million dollars. In the past the value of the 
chewing gum exported from our country has been equal to two- 
thirds that of the chicle imported. 

Undeveloped resources. Only one fourth of the arable lands are 
cultivated, and on these primitive methods are used. The mines 
would yield larger returns if there were assurance that the invest- 
ments would be safe. The country has extensive forests rich in 
pine, spruce on the higher lands, and mahogany and rosewood on 
the low, hot plains. Eventually the world will make use of these 
partially developed forests. 

There is opportunity for development of the tourist trade, which 
is constantly increasing. Tourists are attracted by the beautiful scen- 
ery of parts of the country, by the many places of historic interest, 
and by the customs and handicrafts of the people. Much of their 
handiwork, consisting of pottery, glassware, and embroidery, is 
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A section of the Pan-American Highway running from Laredo, Texas, to Mexico 
City. This is a part of the highway that will eventually be completed from Alaska 
to Chile. 


brought back by the tourist and is also offered for sale in all parts 
of the United States. 

Tourists reach Mexico by railroad, by bus, and formerly by 
steamship. Four American railroads— Missouri Pacific, Texas and 
Pacific, Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe, and Southern Pacific— con- 
nect with Mexican railways at the border. The country has several 
good airports and is served by Pan-American Airways and American 
Airlines. An air line connects Yucatan with Cuba. 

There is little manufacturing. Tlie chief manufactured articles 
are foods and beverages. There are several hundred small plants 
manufacturing textiles and shoes; yet nearly all the country’s manu- 
factured goods are imported. 

A country depends upon its people. Humboldt, a noted geogra- 
pher, once compared Mexico to a beggar sitting on a bag of gold. 
The gold, of course, is the country’s resources. The beggar repre- 
sents the poor backward people of the country. The development 
of resources and an increase in prosperity have followed from the 
demand for war materials. A new day has dawned for Mexico. 

The early conquerors, the Spanish, were not interested in Mexico 
except for the wealth which they could take from the country and 
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ship to Spain. Agricultural lands were divided among the Spanish 
while the poor natives were little^ better than slaves. 

As in our own country, the original inhabitants were Indians. 
More than half the present population are of mixed race, resulting 
from the intermarriage of the Spanish and the Indians. Thirty per 
cent are Indians and only fifteen per cent are pure whites. The latter 
are well educated; they control the wealth and consdtute the influen- 
tial portion of the population. The Indians and many of the mestizos 
form the laboring classes, or peons. Education and ownership of 
property will no doubt lead to greater interest in public affairs and 
in the welfare and progress of the country. 

Mexico’s foreign commerce. The chief exports of the country 
have been metals, including silver, gold, lead, zinc, and copper. Then 
in order of importance came petroleum and its products, gasoline, 
and lubricating oils. Mexico has two of the largest refining plants 
in the world. Other exports of importance have been cotton and 
coffee. 

Among the leading products that have to be bought abroad are 
foods, machinery, equipment for mines and oil wells, automobiles, 
and chemicals. 

Guides to Study 

1. Why are the people of the United States interested in Mexico? 

2. Account as fully as you can for the climate of each of Mexico’s geograph- 
ical regions. 

3. How does the mineral output of Mexico today difEer from that of past 
centuries? 

4. How can old maps aid in locating oil deposits? 

5. Why do Mexicans prefer to manage their own oil wells? 

6. What physical divisions of Mexico are similar to those of the United 
States? 

7. In what respects do the products of corresponding divisions of the two 
countries agree? In what ways are they unlike? 

8. Why are there relatively few people living along the eastern and western 
coasts of the country? 

9. What products of Mexico come to the United States? Why? 

10. How do climatic conditions in East Africa and Netherlands Indies com- 
pare with those of Yucatan? 

11. What is chicle and how is it prepared for market? 

1 2. What can Mexico do to increase its tourist trade? 

13. What is necessary for the greater development of Mexico’s resources? 

14. What does the list of Mexico’s exports tell of the country’s resources and 
industries? 

15. How do the decorations on Mexican manufactures reveal the life of the 
people? 
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Topics for Class Discussion 

1. Mexicans in the United States. 

2 . American visitors to Mexico. 

3. Mexican volcanic mountains. 

4. Land ownership in Mexico. 

5. Transportation in Mexico. 

6. Mexico, a beggar and a bag of gold. 

Work to Be Done 

1. On a desk outline map of Mexico (which the pupil may make himself) 
locate the chief mountain ranges, the principal cities, and the leading producing 
areas — agricultural and mineral. Trace on this map the part of the All-Amer- 
ican Highway which runs through Mexico. (See map p. 441.) 

2 . Topics for sjDecial reports: (1) The conquest of ^^exico by the Spanish; 
(2) The acquisition of Mexican territory^ by the United States; (3) The oil wells 
of Mexico. 

3. Make a list of Mexican products found in your homes or for sale in local 
stores. 

4. Prepare an exhibit made up of Mexican products and pictures of Mexi- 
can products. 

3. CARIBBEAN LANDS^REGION OF MANY STRATEGIC 

OUTPOSTS 

Treasures old and new. The northern coast of South America 
and the bordering waters are the Spa?iish Mam of the early explorer 
and pirate. It was here that Columbus first saw the land of the 
New World and believed that he had reached India. Here came 
Spanish explorers and pirates of many nations in search of gold and 
silver. As a safeguard treasure was often buried on shore. Many a 
search has been made in the hope of finding some of this hidden 
wealth. Stevenson’s Treasure Island is a fascinating story of such 
a quest. 

All the Caribbean lands were conquered and for a long time con- 
trolled by foreign nations. Nearly all have since gained their free- 
dom. Only the Guianas, British Honduras, and some of the smaller 
islands still remain colonies of European powers. Ships sailing the 
Spanish Main in our day have carried little gold and silver. The 
treasure consisted rather of fruits, sugar, coffee, and petroleum. Our 
interests in the region are very great because of the investments of 
American capital and because of nearness to the Panama Canal and 
to the United States itself. Nearly all the Caribbean lands have car- 
ried on a greater commerce with the United States than with any 
other country. 
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Percentages indicate proportion of world’s production or of exportation. 


Central America 

Central America is an isthmus that connects Mexico with the 
South American mainland. It has a maximum width of less than 600 
miles and narrows in Panama to about 50 miles where the Panama 
Canal has been cut through. It consists of six republics-Guatemala, 
Honduras, El Salvador, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and Panama— and the 
colony of JBritish Honduras. The area is about equal to the com- 
bined area of California and Washington states, while the population 
is less than that of Pennsylvania. Nicaragua is the largest of the 
repubhcs and El Salvador is the smallest. AH six of the republics, 
have joined in the “Declaration of the United Nations” not to make 
a separate armistice or peace and to employ full military or economic 
resources against the enemy each is fighting. It is not surprising that 
they were eager to join in this declaration because they are all small 
countries capable of approach by sea-borne enemies. They have 
neither military nor naval forces adequate to defend themselves in 
case of invasion. They would have to depend upon the protection 
of their shores by the British fleet or by our navy. Our good- 
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neighbor policy has overcome to some extent here as well as in all 
Latin America the fear of the Monroe Doctrine. This doctrine was 
stated to protect the New World from foreign aggression, not to 
justify imperialistic designs of our country. 

Tropical America. The surface of Central America is in general 
similar to that of Mexico. There are low, hot plains on either side 
with highlands between. Because of the disagreeable and unhealthful 
climate of the lowlands, the inhabitants live chiefly on the uplands 
where the temperatures are lower and the rainfall is less. 

All the countries of Central America lie within the tropics. For- 
eign nations are interested because of their tropical products and 
because of the markets offered for manufactured goods. On the 
hot, rainy plains on the east are banana plantations, financed and 
managed by Americans and cultivated with the help of Negro labor. 
Throughout all tropical America the Negro is better able to with- 
stand the heat than the native Indian. There are plantations raising 
sugar, cotton, and rice on the western plains, and on the plateaus and 
the low mountain slopes bordering the lowlands coffee is raised. 
The coffee, which in general is superior to that of Brazil, before 
World War II was exported largely to the countries of Europe. 
The United States has been the chief importer of mahogany and 
other cabinet woods of the tropical forests. In exchange for the 
products of plantations, mines, and forests Central America has 
looked to the outside world, especially the United States, for textiles, 
flour, and petroleum products. 

Bananas everywhere. Throughout the year, winter and sum- 
mer, we see yellow bananas on the shelves of our fruit shops and 
grocery stores. The sight is so common that we do not give them 
a second thought. Yet, not more than fifty years ago, bananas were 
not nearly so common as they are today, and the supply was more or 
less irregular. In the earlier days of the banana trade it was com- 
mon for the fruit dealer or the grocer to suspend a large bunch of 
bananas from the ceiling Avith the fruit pointing downward and to 
cut the bananas from the large stem with a curved knife as they were 
sold. This method is followed in some of the smaller stores even 
now. 

The fruit probably originated in India and gradually moved west- 
ward to the Canary Islands and from there to American shores. Ba- 
nanas have become plentiful in temperate lands as the conquest of 
tropical diseases has improved labor conditions and as experience 
has taught methods of handling, ripening, and transporting this per- 
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ishable fruit. In order to bring tbe banana to our homes in perfect 
condition, it must be harvested while green. People who have lived 
in the tropics say that the flavor of the tree-ripened banana is far 
superior to that of those harvested while green. Bananas rank high 
in food value. In the tropics they constitute an important item in 
the native diet. 

Great fruit companies. Before the war we depended for our 
supply of bananas upon great fruit companies which were at first 
simply transporters of tropical products. These companies found 
that in order to have a constant supply of first-class fruit they must 
supervise its growth and handling. The first small lots were trans- 
ported in sailing vessels. Boston, New York, and New Orleans were 
among the first ports to receive large shipments. The companies 
serving those ports in 1899 united to form the United Fruit Com- 
pany. This company has extensive plantations in Central America, 
Cuba, Jamaica, and Colombia. The company employs thousands of 
people, owns and operates hundreds of miles of railroads in Carib- 
bean countries, and maintains a fleet of steamers which carry the 
products of their banana, sugar, and cocoa plantations to the United 
States and Europe. Their steamers known as the “Great White 
Fleet” carry passengers as well as freight to and from the Caribbean. 
They have helped to make the Caribbean known to thousands of 
tourists and to make their stay comfortable by maintaining first-class 
hotels for their convenience. 

After the start of World War II, when it was seen that we must 
eventually be drawn into the conflict, the Government realized that 
all available merchant ships would be needed to transport goods and 
munitions to those who were fighting the Nazi and Fascist menace. 
In consequence the Great White Fleet was taken over by the Gov- 
ernment and civilian transportation to the Caribbean by sea ended. 
The ships would have been an easy prey for Hitler s submarines that 
lay in wait along the Atlantic coastal sea lanes and even ventured 
into the Caribbean where they shelled the oil installations on the 
Dutch islands of Curacao and Aruba, off the northern coast of Vene- 
zuela. Scores of oil tankers from our gulf ports fell victims to the 
submarine menace. As a result only the most necessary shipping 
was permitted, and our merchant ships and tankers were armed with 
guns for their own protection. Airplanes and blimps patrolled the 
sea lanes to discover submarines and warn ships of their location. 
Thus, the commandeering of our ships and the sinkings by subma- 
rines have resulted in an absence of bananas and other tropical fruits 
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Oil tanks and refineries on the island of Curasao, Netherlands West Indies. The 
crude oil is brought here from Venezuela. Note the Dutch ship. 

from our tables, of crude oil from our furnaces, and of gasoline 
from our automobile tanks. These privations are the penalty we pay 
because we have been unable to end wars. 

How bananas are grown. In normal times a fruit company 
selects a large tract of land accessible to a good harbor since the 
fruit is to be transported by the shipload. There must be a good 
supply of rain, at least seventy-five inches through the year, to give 
moisture for the twelve or fifteen months required for growth. TTie 
Negro workers first clear the jungle of all underbrush and small 
trees. 

The banana rootstock is then planted in holes about a foot deep 
and about twenty feet apart. Then the larger trees are cut and 
allowed to decay where they fall to supply fertilizer for the grow- 
ing plants. Other groups of workers put up the buil din gs needed 
for the workers and the superintendents. Still others lay tracks over 
which the fruit will be carried to the ship. In the meantime ditches 
are dug to drain off surplus water. In about three months from the 
time of planting all weeds and bushes must again be cut to give 
room and sunlight to the growing plants. This work is repeated 
several times until harvesttime. There are dangers from floods, but 
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A banana plantation in Guatemala. Here bananas start on their long journey to 
some American port. Owing to the difficulties of wartime water transportation there 
have been times when bananas have been entirely absent from our stores. 

more especially from strong winds which may lay the whole planta- 
tion flat and ruin the crop. 

The fruit ripens at all times of the year. As a banana ship ap- 
proaches the port, the plantation ofEce is notified by wireless, tele- 
phone messages are immediately sent to all parts of the plantation, 
and harvesting begins. The great bunches of fruit which are borne 
fifteen or twenty feet from the ground are harvested by cutting a 
gash about halfway up the stem which partially severs it. The fruit 
is carefully lowered to the shoulders of a waiting workman who car- 
ries it to a mule or car to be forwarded to the ship. There endless 
belts carry the bananas from the wharf to the ship and loading takes 
place rapidly. Great care is taken not to bruise the fruit at any time 
and while on the ship refrigerating plants maintain an even tempera- 
ture of about 57° F. Upon its arrival at a northern port railroads 
carry the fruit to all parts of the country. The United States has 
been the greatest consumer of bananas, but the fruit has been shipped 
to all countries of Europe, to Canada, and even to Alaska. 
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The West Indies 

The West Indies practically surround the Caribbean on the north 
and east. Cuba, Jamaica, Hispaniola, and Puerto Rico make up the 
Greater Antilles. The Lesser Antilles consist of groups of islands 
lying at the eastern end of the Caribbean Sea. These are the Wind- 
ward and the Leeward Islands. To the north of Cuba are the 
Bahama Islands. Most of the islands of the West Indies are posses- 
sions of the United States or other great powers. Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands of the United States belong to us. Cuba, Haiti, 
and the Dominican Republic are all self-governing. Jamaica, the 
Bahamas, and other small islands are British. The remaining small 
islands are possessions of the French or the Dutch. 

Products and markets. These islands are of value to the coun- 
tries of temperate lands in several ways. They serve as naval bases 
and as fuel stations both for naval and merchant vessels. Their cane 
sugar, tropical fruits, and tobacco find a ready market in northern 
markets. Sugar and banana plantations and mineral deposits are de- 
veloped and managed mainly with foreign capital. Like most other 
tropical regions they furnish a good market for a variety of manu- 
factures. Some of them, such as the Bahamas, are popular winter 
resorts for the people of North America and Europe. Ships con- 
ducting vacation cruises make brief stops at many of the Caribbean 
ports, but such cruises are out for the duration. 

Cuba. The most important island of the West Indies, Cuba, is 
about the size of Tennessee. It has a population almost 50 per cent 
larger than that state. About three fourths of the inhabitants are 
white people. Spain surrendered the island to the United States as 
a result of the Spanish- American war (1898). It became a republic 
on May 20, 1902, when the control of the island was transferred 
by the United States to the newly elected Cuban government. 

This island is noted for the production of sugar, and much of the 
sugar consumed in the United States has come from there. Tobacco 
is another important crop of the island, normal production being 
about 65,000,000 pounds. The soil of the western part of the island 
gives an aroma for which Cuban tobacco has long been famous. 
Cigarmaking is one of Havana’s important industries. Much to- 
bacco leaf has been exported however, and many so-called Havana 
cigars are manufactured in the United States. More than one fourth 
of Cuba’s tobacco crop usually comes to the United States. The 
city of Tampa with scores of cigar factories, many of them oper- 
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ated by Cubans, is especially noted for the manufacture of Havana 
cigars. Coffee is also a leading crop and is grown on the eastern 
highlands. Vegetables shipped in peacetimes to our winter markets 
included tomatoes, eggplant, peppers, cucumbers, and potatoes. 
Tropical fruits, pineapples, bananas, and grapefruits, are grown and 
have been exported. 

The minerals of Cuba are iron, copper, and manganese. The ores 
have been shipped chiefly to smelters and refineries along our Atlantic 
Coast. Before fhe curtailment of shipping by the war, water trans- 
portation from Cuba gave our eastern smelters cheaper ore than 
that brought from the West by train. Cuba’s normal trade is mainly 
with the United States. The country is a market for American 
manufactures. American owners of plantations, sugar mills, and 
mines naturally turn to their own country for equipment and sup- 
plies. 

Other islands of the Caribbean. Tropical products are charac- 
teristic of all the islands. Coffee, sugar, and tobacco are the leading 
products of Haiti and the Dominican Republic. Haiti has consider- 
able resources of minerals, but they are yet undeveloped. The Do- 
minican Republic produces coffee and some hard cabinet woods. 
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Photo from Ewing Galloway 

A sugar mill in Cuba. A row of vacuum tanks in which the liquid is evaporated 
at a temperature below the usual boiling point. In this way the sugar is not 
allowed to caramelize. 


Trinidad and Jamaica are possessions of Great Britain. Only about 
two per cent of Jamaica’s population are white. Jamaica produces 
bananas and many other tropical fruits, sugar, coffee, cacao, and 
coconuts. Trinidad produces cacao, sugar, coffee, and coconuts. 
Natural asphalt from Trinidad’s famous pitch lake is widely used for 
roadbuilding and other purposes. 

Caribbean South America 

Colombia, Venezuela, and the Guianas aU border the Caribbean. 
No portion of any one of them is more than 12 ° from the equator. 
Colombia is crossed by that line and the southern borders of Vene- 
zuela and the Guianas come within two or three degrees of it. For 
this reason the lowlands are hot and in rainy seasons very wet and 
unhealthful. The few white people live in the highlands where the 
climate is more agreeable. The great majority of the inhabitants are 
Indians, Negroes, and those of mixed race. 

Colombia. This country named after the discoverer of America, 



Photo by James Sawders 

A pack train of mules in the highlands of Colombia. This primitive method of 
transportation must be used through mountainous country to carry coffee to the 
port for export. 

is about the size of Texas, Oklahoma, and New Mexico taken to- 
gether. Its population is a little smaller than that of Pennsylvania. 
Colombia lies entirely within the tropics. The temperatures are 
generally high except where they are moderated by high altitudes, as 
in the Andes Mountains, by the northeast trade winds, or by the cold 
ocean current off the western coast. The highest temperatures are 
along the Caribbean, in the valley of the Magdalena River, on the 
eastern slopes of the Andes, and on the llanos, or level grassy plains. 
The annual rainfall is heavy. The precipitation on the west coast 
is over 72 inches resulting in tropical jungles and swamps. Wet and 
dry seasons alternate over most of the country, but east of the moun- 
tains there are dry areas. 

Colombia, conquered and ruled by Spain for 300 years, won its 
freedom in the revolt of the Spanish- American ^colonies ( 1811-1824). 
The liberator, Simon Bolivar, the “George Washington of South 
America,” established the Republic of Colombia in 1819. 

In this country the Andes run in three nearly parallel ranges in 
a general north and south direction. Between the ranges are pla- 
teaus and broad valleys. The great eastern plain lies in the basins 
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of the Amazon and Orinoco Rivers. Much of the soil of the coun- 
try is extremely fertile, but only a small part is under cultivation. 
There is a considerable livestock industry. Cattle, sheep, hogs, and 
horses are extensively raised. On the foothills of the mountains are 
many plantations where coffee, the chief crop of the country, is 
raised. In quality it is considered superior to that of Brazil. Coffee 
has usually made up more than one half of the exports of the country, 
the most of which has come to the United States. On the low plains 
at the north the United Fruit Company has large areas devoted to the 
growing of bananas. Nearly half the crop has been shipped to the 
United States and the rest to European countries. Other important 
crops are tobacco, sugar, cotton, corn, and wheat. 

The minerals of Colombia rank next to its agricultural products 
in value. Under the rule of Spain millions of dollars’ worth of gold 
was taken away in Spanish galleons. Even today gold next to petro- 
leum is Colombia’s most valuable mineral product. Colombia is ex- 
celled only by Canada and Russia in the production of platinum. 
Some years ago the streets of one of Colombia’s towns were dug up 
in the search for this rare metal. It is obtained mostly by dredging 
from river gravels. The United States has obtained its supply of 
platinum chiefly from Great Britain and Colombia. Great Britain 
has gotten its supply by refining Canadian ores. 

Petroleum is produced in the Magdalena Valley by an American 
Company. Much of it is sliipped to the United States. Since there 
is little manufacturing in Colombia, the country has to import a great 
variety of manufactured goods. The United States has supplied cot- 
ton textiles, machinery, radios, automobiles, buses, and equipment 
necessary for plantations, oil wells, and mines. 

Tropical forests yield many valuable products. Rubber trees 
grow wild. Cinchona and Copaiba trees furnish valuable medicines. 

The country has a little less than 2000 miles of railroads. Much 
of the transportation within the country is by river and on mule- 
back. The Magdalena River in western Colombia is navigable for 
river steamers for almost looo miles from its mouth. Twenty-four 
air lines cover 9280 miles of routes. There is adequate airplane serv- 
ice from Colombia to the United States. The overland journey from 
the Caribbean coast to the capital, Bogota, requires a week. The 
same distance could be traveled in the United States in twenty-four 
hours. 

Venezuela — a state without a public debt. Like Colombia, 
Venezuela obtained its freedom from Spain in 18 ii under the leader- 
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Photo by James Sawders 

Mahogany logs awaiting shipment at the Colombian port of Buenaventura. 
Mahogany is a product of tropical climates. 


ship of Bolivar. In 1830 it set up a separate government and has 
maintained its independence ever since. The government was very 
unstable for almost a century due to frequent revolutions. In De- 
cember, 1908, a strong military leader, Juan Vicente Gomez, was 
chosen as President. He ruled the country with an iron hand, be- 
coming virtually a dictator. He held office as chief executive until 
1929. Although reelected in that year, he refused to assume the 
office on the ground that his mission had been accomplished. How- 
ever, he accepted the post of commander in chief of the army, be- 
lieving that the armed forces under an able commander were the best 
security from turmoil and revolutions. During his term of office 
he had paid off the entire national debt, had put down uprisings, and 
had favored the investment of foreign capital in developing the 
country’s resources. He exercised his power for peace and pros- 
perity in Venezuela until his death in 1935. 

The country has a great variety of surface and climate. In the 
northwest the Andes enter the country and extend eastward along 
its northern border. Two of the ranges surround the low, hot plain 
in which Lake Maracaibo lies. East and south of the mountains are 




Photo from Triangle Photo Service 

A Socony well in a Venezuelan oil field. Oil has been struck and gas and oil are 
escaping under high pressure. 


the great prairies, or llanos. Here is an opportunity for a much 
greater development of cattle raising. Extending southward from 
the llanos are low mountains. 

Although agriculture is the leading occupation of the people, the 
value of production is not great for a country larger than Texas and 
Oklahoma combined. Coffee and cacao beans are the principal 
money crops- Venezuela stands third in the production of petro- 
leum following the United States and Russia. Much of the pe- 
troleum is shipped from the wells in the Lake Maracaibo district to 
the island of Curasao (belonging to the Netherlands), where it is 
refined and the products exported. It was the exportation of oil 
that enabled Gomez to pay off the national debt. 

Venezuela, being an agricultural country, can largely feed its 
people and produce a surplus of many tropical products for export 
in peacetimes. These surpluses have been used in the past to pur- 
chase commodities that are needed but are not produced because of 
lack of manufacturing facilities. 

Its imports are similar to those of other Caribbean lands. They 
include cotton textiles, foods, equipment for oil wells, automobiles, 
and trucks. The country is bulling some excellent highways. One 
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Photo by James Sawders 

Along the highway between La Guaira and Caracas. As in all mountainous 
countries the roads and railroads follow the passes or gaps in the mountain ranges. 
To follow such a course and thus avoid the steeper slopes means a roundabout 
route often more than twice the distance of an airline. 

of these runs westward to the Colombian border over Andean passes 
14,000 feet in height. 

There are some 5000 miles of motor roads in Venezuela, and others 
are projected. Only about 700 miles of railways have been built. 
They are chiefly in the neighborhood of Caracas, the capital, and 
the northern coast. Still much of the country is accessible only by 
mule paths, and goods are transported by man power or pack animals. 
River boats are extensively used on the Orinoco and its tributaries. 
This river system drains about four fifths of the country. The 
Orinoco, the third largest river of South America, is navigable for 
about 1000 miles. Air-transport service has been extended to Vene- 
zuela since 1 929. In that year a powerful beacon light to guide night 
fliers was set up at San Juan. Its beams can be seen for 300 miles. 
Airplanes fly from Miami, Florida, via the Canal Zone to the chief 
coast cities of Colombia, then on to Maracay about 75 miles west of 
Caracas. 

The Guianas— British and French— and Surinam. These 
countries are the only portions of the South American continent 
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that are not self-governing. France has used its possession as a penal 
colony since 1883, but popular opinion at home will probably lead 
the government to discontinue the practice of sending criminals to 
Devil’s Island when the war is over. 

The low plains of the coast yield sugar cane, rice, cacao, bananas, 
and coconuts. Immense forests of valuable timbers are almost un- 
touched. The plateau to the south has not been fully explored. 
Bauxite, the ore of aluminum, is mined and exported from both 
British Guiana and Surinam. Gold, manganese, and diamonds are 
other mineral products. The trade has been largly with the govern- 
ing countries. 

In 1940 a site in British Guiana on the Demerara River, 25 miles 
from the sea was leased to the United States for a defense base by 
the British along with other British bases in exchange for fifty over- 
age destroyers. The Netherlands government likewise gave per- 
mission for the establishment of a military outpost in Surinam. It 
was established in 1941 under a sharing arrangement between Brazil 
and the United States. These bases form part of the outer defenses 
of the Panama Canal. 

In March, 1943, French Guiana renounced its allegiance to the 
Nazi-controlled Vichy government and aligned itself with the North 
African government of General Giraud, thus joining the side of the 
United Nations. The French Committee of National Liberation under 
General de Gaulle now represents the new French government. 

Guides to Study 

1. Why was a region in the New World known as the Spanish Main? 

2. How does the treasure of the region today differ from that of olden days? 
Why? 

3. Why is the United States interested in Central America? 

4. Why were the Central American republics eager to join the United 
Nations? 

5. Compare the surface and the climatic regions of Central America with 
those of Mexico. 

6. Describe the work necessary to raise bananas and prepare them for distant 
markets. 

7. Why were but few bananas sent to the United States for many months 
after the outbreak of World War II? 

8. Why is the banana industry under the control of large companies? 

9. Why are nearly all the islands of the West Indies under the control of 
foreign countries? 

10. Of what value are the islands to the people of temperate lands? 

11. Why is Cuba’s trade very largely with the United States? 

12. What are the chief resources and industries of Caribbean South America? 
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13. What resources of the region are developed by foreign capitalists and 
what ones by the inhabitants? Account for the differences. 

Topics for Class Discussion 

1. The relation of surface to climate in Central American countries. 

2. Trade between tropical and tempeiate regions. 

3. Transportation in Caribbean South America. Why is it difficult? 

4. Curasao and Aruba. 

5. French control in the West Indies and in Caribbean South America. 

, Work to Be Done 

1. On an outline map of the Caribbean region print the names of all 
countries and the larger islands. Locate and print the names of principal cities. 

2. Why is there more rainfall on eastern coasts than on western? 

3. Make a special study of the conquest of malaria and yellow fever in the 
Caribbean region. 

4. Collect pictures or make simple drawings of the work on banana plan- 
tations. 

5. Make a list of products of Caribbean lands which come to the United 
States; another list of products which those lands receive from the United States. 

6. What is the “Monroe Doctrine”? Why do we insist on its observance? 

7. What is meant by Pan-Americanism? Make a brief report of the impor- 
tance and necessity of this movement. 

8. Select one of the Central American republics for special study with ref- 
erence to the kind of country, its climate, its peoples, its products, and its trade. 
Also its methods of transportation and communication. 

9. Do the same for one of the larger islands of the West Indies. 


4. BRAZIL^A STRONG LATIN-AMERICAN ALLY 

The World’s Greatest Coffee Grower 

The United States of Brazil. Brazil is the largest countrjr in 
South America. It comprises almost half of that continent. It ex- 
ceeds in area the 48 states of the United States by 250,000 square 
miles. It extends from east to west 2694 miles and 2676 miles from 
north to south. Its coast line on the Atlantic Ocean measures almost 
5000 miles and has many good harbors. Notwithstanding its vast 
ocean border, it is interesting to know that Brazil touches ten of the 
twelve countries of the continent, Chile and Ecuador alone having 
no common boundary with it. 

Brazil was discovered by Pedro Alvares de Cabral, a Portuguese 
navigator, in 1500. It was developed as a Portuguese colony. In 
1807 the royal house of Portugal fled from Lisbon at the approach 
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Compare the areas of the United States and Brazil. Then compare the populations 
of the two countries. Explain. 
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What conditions in European countries have led many people to come to Brazil? 
What advantages did they find there? 

of Napoleon’s army, and the seat of government was transferred to 
Rio de Janeiro, where it remained for fourteen years. In 1815 Brazil 
was proclaimed a kingdom. In 1822 Dom Pedro, son of King 
John VI, was crowned constitutional ruler of the Empire of Brazil, 
and Brazil proclaimed its independence of Portugal. After nine 
years, Pedro I, as the emperor was called, abdicated in favor of his 
five-year-old son, Pedro II, who at the age of fifteen became emperor. 
Pedro II ruled beneficently for 48 years, one of his most notable 
deeds being the emancipation of the slaves. In 1889 Pedro II was 
driven from the throne by a revolution, and a republic was set up. 
In 1891, a constitution modeled on that of our countr}.' was adopted. 
Since that time numerous revolutions have occurred. In 1930 Getulio 
Vargas became provisional president as a result of a revolution. He 
became constitutional president in 1934 after a new constitution had 
been provided. This document was suspended in November, 1937, 
when Vargas became virtual dictator. 

Brazil, under President Vargas, has responded to the good- 
neighbor policy of our Government. The two nations have co- 
operated in their war efforts. In 1940-1941 the United States gave 
Brazil economic and financial assistance and pledges of military aid. 
Brazil declared war on Germany and Italy on August 22, 1942, and 
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was influential in lining up other South American countries on the 
side of the United States. 

Potential fifth columnists. Unfortunately for Brazil the chief 
immigrants to that country have come from Axis countries. There 
axe large colonies of Germans, Italians, and Japanese as well as thou- 
sands of Spaniards whose homeland is a Fascist country. These 
various people are not scattered through the population but have 
settled in groups where they preserve the customs and cultures of 
their motherlands and speak their native tongues. Hitler and his 
Axis partners expected these groups to rise up and aid him in his 
projected invasion of the southern continent. No doubt many of 
them were prospective “fifth columnists” and have acted as spies. 
Many could be counted upon as saboteurs, and all would have aided 
an Axis invading force. 

Brazil’s threat from Dakar. For a long time there was great 
fear in Brazil as well as in all the United Nations that the Axis would 
seize Dakar in French Senegal in Western Africa in order to secure 
a base from which an air and sea attack could be launched acrainst 

O 

Brazil. Dakar, a strong military and naval base, is only about 1900 
miles from Natal in Brazil, a distance that could be covered by an air 
armada in a few hours. Fortunately the successful Allied invasion 
of North Africa forestalled Hitler’s attempt to persuade the Vichy 
government to allow the Axis the use of Dakar as a base. When the 
French government in North Africa finally turned over Dakar to the 
Allies, a great threat to Brazil and to North and South America was 
removed. The strong hand of President Vargas has controlled the 
Nazi and Fascist elements in Brazil’s population. 

The country and its people. When first visited by Europeans, 
the chief product sought was brazilwood. This wood which gave 
the country its name was so called because of the red dye obtained 
from it. Vessels came in fleets from France and Spain to procure 
it for European markets. Coal-tar dyes have taken the place of vege- 
table dyes; so brazilwood no longer stands high among Brazil’s re- 
sources. 

The principal physical features of Brazil are the lowlands of the 
Amazon Valley and the eastern plateau bordered by low mountains. 
The climates of Brazil vary with latitude and elevation. The Amazon 
Valley lies in the equatorial calm belt with its intense heat and heavy 
rainfall at nearly all times of the year although some seasons have 
much more rain than others. The eastern plateau has less rain and 
is much cooler because it is farther from the equator and because 
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of its height. More than nine tenths of the inhabitants live on the 
eastern highlands. The southern part of the highlands has a tem- 
perate climate with products similar to those of our Central States. 
West of the central highlands are great stretches of grassy plains, 
called selvas, well adapted to the raising of cattle. 

Products of the Amazon Valley. Until 1913 the valley was the 
world’s chief source of rubber. It now produces only about one 
third as much as in 1913 and less than two per cent of the world 
supply. The carnauba palm provides many useful products among 
which are sugar, starch, fibers for rope and hats, and carnauba wax 
used for making candles and shoe polishes and for glazing paper. 
The United States imports more than $4,000,000 worth of this valu- 
able wax in a normal year. Brazil nuts are gathered by native Indians 
and are exported in large quantities. Valuable woods of the Amazon 
forest are mohagany, rosewood, and ebony. Transportation is ex- 
tremely difficult and the trees of a single species are widely scattered. 
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Resources and commercial products. The resources of the 
Amazon Valley are products of the forests. On the eastern plateau 
the one great crop is coffee. Cotton, tobacco, and sugar cane are 
grown over large areas of the country and the possibilities for the 
production of each is almost unlimited. Com is raised in every state 
of Brazil. The country has extensive plains with abundant grass for 
grazing cattle. There is a great variety of mineral deposits including 
gold, manganese, and iron. 

Coffee. The greatest coffee-producing area is on the plateau near 
the tropic of Capricorn. Although soil, land surface, and climate 
are almost ideal, frosts do sometimes occur and do great damage. 
About twenty years ago a severe frost did great harm to both crop 
and trees. Immediately the price of coffee in the world’s market 
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was doubled. Each year as harvesttime approaches, coffee dealers 
the world over are interested in Brazilian weather. A frost in Brazil 
may increase the price of a pound of coffee anywhere in the world. 

Our favorite breakfast cup. Coffee was first introduced into 
Europe about four hundred years ago by the establishment of a 
coffeehouse at Constantinople. So popular did the new beverage 
become that within a century coffeehouses were thriving in all the 
large European cities. The first London house was opened by a 
Greek in 1652. Since then the use of coffee has become so wide- 
spread that today nearly every civilized home, if not a coffeehouse, 
is most certainly a coffee-using home. Here in the United States 
we use more coffee than any other country. The average consump- 
tion is more than one pound a month per person. The Swedes are 
great coffee drinkers too. Their average consumption is higher than 
ours, but, as the population of Sweden is less than that of the United 
States, their total consumption is less than ours. In England the aver- 
age quantity of coffee consumed in a year is less than a pound per 
person. The British are tea drinkers. 

Where coffee is grown. In earlier days, when the housewife 
bought the coffee bean and ground her own coffee in home grinders, 
many used Mocha coffee exclusively. Others were ardent users of 
Java coffee; still others insisted on a blending of the two. Now with 
the widespread use of trade names we insist on using our favorite 
brand which, whether of the Mocha or Java type, probably comes 
from Brazil. The coffee tree is supposed to be a native of Ethiopia. 
About three hundred years ago plants were taken from Mocha in 
Arabia to Java. From Java trees were taken to the botanical museum 
in Amsterdam. From Amsterdam a tree was sent to the botanical 
garden in Paris. The Dutch introduced the plant in Surinam (Dutch 
Guiana) in 1714. In 1720 Gabriel Mathieu de Clieu, a French offi- 
cer, sailed from France for the West Indies and carried with him 
three young coffee plants. His vessel encountered a violent storm 
and the voyage was greatly prolonged. The food was exhausted and 
water rationed daily to the passengers and crew. The French officer 
voluntarily deprived himself of his share of the water and used it to 
try to keep alive the three plants. By his self-sacrifice he was able 
to reach Martinique with one of three plants still living. The climate 
of Martinique proved to be so well adapted to the culture of the 
coffee tree that in a short time trees were available for all the West 
Indies from this island and from Surinam. From the West Indies 
it was introduced to the mainland of South America. From Surinam 
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coffee found its way to French Guiana and thence to Brazil. The 
first cultivation in Brazil was at Belem in Para state in 1727. 

What the coffee plant needs. Nearly all of the coffee-pro- 
ducing areas lie between the tropic of Cancer and the tropic of 
Capricorn. This makes its production possible in every continent 
except Europe. Presumably it could be gsown over much larger 
areas than it is, provided the proper temperature, rainfall, elevation, 
and soil conditions can be found together. Both the coffee tree and 
its fruit require a hot climate with plenty of rain during the growing 
season and dry sunshiny weather for harvesttime. Since it does not 
like wet feet, it grows best in rolling country where land drainage 
and air drainage are good. In other words, it thrives best in tropical 
uplands where these conditions exist and where there is little or no 
danger of frosts. In the Brazilian coffee-growing region frosts do 
sometimes occur, but not frequently enough to discourage its culture. 

Brazil, the adopted land of coffee. In the southern part of this 
country near the Atlantic Ocean there is an extensive plateau region 
covered to a great depth by a rich soil of decomposed volcanic rock. 


Photo from Monkmeyer Photo Service 

After the pulp has been removed from coffee berries, the beans are thoroughly- 
washed and then dried in the sun. In case of damp or rainy weather the beans are 
protected by a canvas covering. The drying process may take from one to two 
months. 
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So vast is this area and so nearly ideal the conditions that Brazil could 
easily raise enough coffee to supply the whole world. Coffee is 
grown over an area about equal in size to that portion of our country 
east of the Mississippi River. Sao Paulo, a southern state, produces 
the largest quantity. In many coffee-growing regions blossoms and 
both green and ripe fruit may be borne on the trees at the same time. 
This complicates the harvesting. In Sao Paulo the cold and the dr}’’ 
seasons come together, causing the berries to ripen evenly and mak- 
ing harvesting much easier. 

Preparation for market. In a wild state coffee trees grow to a 
height of twenty feet, but for purposes of cultivation they are kept 
down to a height of ten or twelve feet. When four or five years old, 
they begin to bear fruit. The fruit is a pulpy ‘‘cherry” somewhat 
like, a cranberry. In the heart of each*therry are two seeds, or beain^ 
rounded on the outside but flat where they come together. In order 
to remove these beans from the cherry, the fruit must first be soaked 
and then put through a pulping machine to remove the skin and pulp. 
The beans are then partially dried and put through a second machine 
to remove the parchment, or paperlike, covering which incloses them. 
They are then ready for the final thorough drying in the sun, or by 
artificial means, after which they are packed in bags of 132 pounds 
each, ready for storage or shipment. It is said that the coffee-carry- 
ing railroad from Sao Paulo to Santos has been the best-paying rail- 
road in the world. Rio de Janeiro ranks second to Sao Paulo in the 
exportation of coffee. 

Coffee is an almost imperishable crop and under proper conditions 
may be stored for months or years. The wealth derived from the 
industry has done much to promote the growth and prosperity of the 
near-by cities of Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo. 

The coffee plantation. As a large plantation, or fazenda^ calls 
for the labor of many hands, there are settlements of several thousand 
persons on a single plantation. Many fazendas have several hundred 
thousand producing trees as well as large acreages for growing food 
crops for workers. They also produce livestock for meat. Most of 
the large plantations are self-sufficient communities as far as supplying 
the wants of the workers is concerned. They also have their own 
churches, schools, places of recreation and amusement, gristmills, 
flour mills, blacksmith shops, leather-working shops, vehicle building 
and repair shops, and stores where articles of merchandise may be 
bought. 

The work of harvesting and marketing must be done very care- 
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Coffee-producing regions of the world 


fully. Much of the modern machinery used comes from the United 
States. As on the large sugar plantations, many coffee planters have 
their private railroads. 

Our chief source. We hfv^e been Brazil’s best coffee customer. 
Of the more than a billion and a half pounds that we import every 
year about two thirds comes from that country. The Brazihan 
planter bases his crop on our market. If at any time this source of 
supply should be cut off, it would take the combined crop of the rest 
of the world to supply our needs. We have imported a very small 
quantity of coffee from the Netherlands Indies and varying quantities 
from Venezuela, Colombia, El Salvador, Guatemala, and Mexico. 
The coffee grown in these countries has a milder flavor than that 
grown in Brazil; hence it is desirable in blending coffee for fine flavor. 

Overproduction. Brazilians found the coffee industry so profit- 
able that the supply tended to be greater than the needs of the world 
markets. Large sums were spent in advertising coffee in America and 
Europe. Even then prices continued to fall and the state of Sao Paulo 
attempted to limit output by discouraging new plantings. Coffee 
was also held in storehouses throughout the coffee-producing region 
and was permitted to move to the markets only when the price was 
high enough to yield a profit. These methods helped for a time to 
keep prices at a higher level because Brazil produces so large a part 
of the world’s crop. In recent years, however, all efforts to keep up 
prices have failed, and the government has decided to remove all 
restrictions and to yield to the law of supply and demand. 

The Inter-American coffee-quota system. The global war has 
changed the coffee situation of the world. Lack of shipping space 
and submarine sinkings have greatly limited Brazil’s exportation of its 
chief money crop. The United States— the largest buyer— had sup- 
plies so reduced as to necessitate the use of a rationing plan that 
greatly diminished consumption. 
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A cotton field in the State of Sao Paulo in southeastern Brazil. The country pro- 
vides all its own needs both for raw cotton and for manufacturcid goods. 


Under an agreement signed in Washington on November 28, 
1940, the United States market was divided on a quota basis among 
the fourteen South American, Central American, and West Indian 
producers. Under this system Brazil’s share was fixed at 9,300,000 
bags, or 58.49 per cent, as a yearly export allotment. Of course, not 
all this coffee can be shipped under present conditions, and much of 
it will be paid for by our country and will be stored till after the war. 

It has had the effect of putting the industry on a sound basis and 
restoring the morale of the coffee producers. The quality of the 
coffee produced has been improved, undesirable surpluses have been 
destroyed, production is geared to exports, and research is being 
made as to possible other uses of coffee. One promising result of this 
research which would utilize poor grades of coffee and the surpluses 
is the production of “Caffelite,” a plastic material. The process of 
ob tainin g the powder which constitutes the plastic is said to be very 
simple in comparison with other industrial methods. It consists in 
forcing into a resinous state some substances in the bean after the oil 
and caffeine have been extracted. It may be used for all sorts of 
molded articles. It will find many uses in the radio, automobile, and 
airplane industry in competition with other plastics. In the building 
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A sugar plantation near Sao Salvador (Bahia), Brazil, For more than a century 
Europe looked to Brazil for the most of its supply of sugar. In later years the 
Brazilian markets were lost to producers of beet sugar and to other cane-growing 
regions. 


industry it will replace other materials or be used in conjunction with 
them as a coating to furnish a more attractive surface, as in ceilings 
and floors. The plant where this plastic is manufactured is located 
in Sao Paulo. 

Cotton. This fiber is native to Brazil and was used by the Indians 
before the coming of white men. The climate is suitable for cotton 
all the way from the state of Sao Paulo to the Amazon Valley. In 
recent years the Japanese, the greatest consumers of raw cotton, have 
been deeply interested in Brazil’s cotton crop. Of the 200,000 Japa- 
nese in Brazil many are engaged in growing cotton. Cotton planters 
in the United States are concerned to see that Brazil is g ainin g mar- 
kets formerly supplied with American cotton. The annual yield in 
Brazil is three and a half times as large as it was ten years ago. 

Other Brazilian farm products. For more than a hundred years 
European countries looked to Brazil for their supply of cane sugar. 
But the increase in the plantings of cane in the East and West Indies 
and the rapid spread of the beet-sugar industry greatly reduced the 
markets for the sugar of Brazil. 
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Tobacco was used by the Indians in South America before the 
days of Columbus just as it was in North America, The principal 
tobacco-growing region of Brazil is near the port of Sao Salvador 
(Bahia). Other agricultural products raised in quantities sufficient 
for export are rice and oranges. 

Raising cattle for beef. The high plains of the state of Mato 
Grosso offer almost unlimited grazing lands for cattle. But in the 
warm, moist climate the cattle suffer from diseases and insect pests to 
an extent not known in more temperate lands. Cattle immune to 
disease have been imported from India, but the meat is much less 
desirable than that of European stock. Blooded stock has been 
imported from the United States and Europe to improve the Brazilian 
herds. The first meat-packing plant was established in 1913. Re- 
cently the value of the animal products exported has been exceeded 
only by that of coffee and cotton. Besides cattle the country sup- 
ports millions of swine, sheep, and goats. 

The minerals of Brazil. Until the discovery of the diamond 

mines of South Africa, Brazil was the chief source of diamonds. The 
^ # 

country yields a small number of gems of fine quality but a much 
larger number of black diamonds, called carbonadoes. The black 
diamonds are used on drills for cutting rock and on other tools for 
cutting or turning hard substances. Brazil has vast deposits of iron 
ore that have yet hardly been touched. With an eye to future needs 
British and American capitalists have acquired ownership of a large 
part of the deposits. Greater demand for steel and better means of 
transportation will no doubt lead to the working of these rich 
resources. The lack of coal suitable for making coke is still another 
reason for the slight progress of Brazil’s iron and steel industry. Few 
countries possess manganese in any large quantity. Brazil is one of 
the lucky few and manganese for making steel finds its market mainly 
in the United States. 

Industrial Brazil. Manufacturing is handicapped by lack of 
good coal and by poor transportation facilities. Limited means of 
transportation leads to production on a small scale in widely sepa- 
rated parts of the country. The more difficult it is for a region to 
exchange goods with other parts of the world, the more nearly self- 
sustaining that region must be. Sao Paulo leads all other states in 
manufacturing as it does in nearly all the country’s activities. The 
great output of coffee gives it better connection with other parts 
which in itself is a stimulus to greater and more efficient production. 
The spinning and weaving of cotton takes the lead in Brazilian indus- 
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Transportation is one of Brazirs greatest needs. The most of Brazil’s railroad 
mileage is in the coffee country of the southeast. The Amazon is navigable almost 
to the foothills of the Andes. 

tries. It is protected by a tariff high enough to keep out all cotton 
textiles except those of the finest quality. 

In southern Brazil is the most valuable softwood area in all South 
America. The lumber milled from Parana pine is widely used in 
Brazil and is exported to Argentina and Uruguay. We may there- 
fore add lumbering to Brazil’s important industries. Other smaller 
industries are the smelting of iron, the manufacture of tobacco, and 
the refining of sugar. 
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Transportation. The Amazon River with its tributaries forms 
the greatest river system in the world. It is estimated that the rivers 
of the Amazon Basin furnish navigation in Brazil for river steamers 
for nearly 15,000 miles. In the southern part of the country the 
Parana, Uruguay, and Paraguay Rivers, which combine to form the 
Plata River, drain an area as large as that drained by the Mississippi, 
Missouri, and Ohio Rivers in our own country and furnish water 
transportation in that section. The Sao Francisco is the waterway 
for the eastern plateau region. The forests along the Amazon and its 
tributaries contain untold wealth, but forestry has been little ex- 
ploited because of the slow and uncertain river transportation and 
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Photo by James Sawders 


Terminal of the Pan-American Airways at Rio de Janeiro. The airplane is becoming 
the common means of travel between Brazil and the United States. 

the lack of roads through the forests and jungles. A cleared road 
may be so overgrown with vines and underbrush in this hot moist 
climate that it practically disappears or becomes unusuable in only 
a few days. 

Brazil, however, has about 21,000 miles of railways, and plans 
have been made for greatly increasing the railroads when the neces- 
sary materials and equipment can be obtained. About one fourth of 
the present mileage is owned and operated by private interests. The 
rest is the property of the federal or of the state government. Short 
railroad lines extend inland from the various parts north of Rio de 
Janeiro. From Rio and Sao Paulo longer lines radiate into the in- 
terior. One can travel by rail from Sao Paulo to Montevideo, the 
capital of Uruguay. 

In a country as large and as rich as Brazil with the limited trans- 
portation facilities that it has, the airplane is destined to play an 
ever-increasing role. In 1940 Brazil already was operating over 500 
landing fields; almost 8000 commercial plane flights were made; over 
70,000 passengers were carried; and the mileage flown was 4,337,300. 
The war has given a great impetus to the development of aviation. 
How great is of course a military secret. Coastal cities have provided 
new airports or improved their old ones. Landing fields have been 
hewn out of the Amazon jungle to facilitate the production of rubber 
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Photo by James Sawders 


The harbor of Santos, Brazil. Steamers crowd the docks to load coffee at the world's 
leading coffee port. Most of the coffee shipped out comes to the United States. 

which is so badly needed since Far-Eastem sources fell into the hands 
of the Japanese. 

Trade with other lands. Brazil’s exports have been the products 
of its plantations, forests, and mines. The leading exports in order of 
value have been coffee, cotton, animal products— including meats, 
hides, and skins-and cocoa. The only articles appearing in its list of 
exports which could be rated as manufactures are the products of 
meat-packing establishments, sugar refineries, and tobacco factories. 
The leading imports of the country have been foods, the most impor- 
tant of which are wheat and wheat flour coming chiefly from Argen- 
tina and the United States. Much of the wheat imported as well as 
that raised at home is milled in Rio de Janeiro, thus making that city 
an important millin g center. In normal times machinery, automo- 
biles, and trucks stand high on the list of imports. T hese products 
come largely from the United States. Brazil has no petroleum of its 
own; therefore petroleum and its products constitute important im- 
ports. These products too are chiefly from the United States. 

Brazil’s leading ports. Rio de Janeiro is the capital and largest 
city of the country. It is noted for its picturesque harbor and for 
the beauty of its parks and public buildings. Santos, the chief city of 
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the state of Sao Paulo, is the leading coffee port of the world. Sao 
Salvador (Bahia) to the north is the center of the cocoa and tobacco 
industries. Recife (Pernambuco) exports cotton and sugar, and 
Belem (Para) was for years the world’s leading rubber port. In later 
years it gave way to Singapore of the Malay Peninsula. Besides some 
rubber Belem exports Brazil nuts and lumber. 

5. PARAGUAY-AN INLAND COUNTRY 

The beginnings of Paraguay date from a settlement made at 
Asuncion in 1535 by the Spanish. Originally Paraguay was a de- 
pendency of Peru, as were Bolivia and Argentina. The city of 
Asuncion was established at a natural harbor of the broad and deep 
Paraguay River so that the Spanish might have an outlet to the 
Atlantic Ocean by way of the Paraguay and Parana Rivers for the 
gold and silver and other products produced in Peru. The city has 
remained the chief river port and trading center of the country. It. 
is 970 miles by river almost due north of Buenos Aires with which it 
has also had railroad connection since 1913. 

A fighting people. Independence from Spain was accomplished 
by a bloodless revolution in 1811. For 60 years there was little 
intercourse between Paraguay and the surrouning countries because 
of the policy of its despotic rulers, the last of whom plunged Para- 
guay into a disastrous war, that lasted for years, against Brazil, 
Argentina, and Uruguay. When defeat came, the country, was 
desolate and practically no male population survived. Out of a 
population of more than a million only about 200,000 remained. 
The period following 1870 has been interrupted by civil wars. The 
area between the Pilcomayo River and the Paraguay River, part of 
the Gran Chaco, has been claimed by both Bolivia and Paraguay and 
has frequently led to the bloodshed of both claimants. The ever- 
recurring dispute was settled on October 10, 1938, by the award of 
91,800 square miles of territory to Paraguay-increasing its area to 
about 175,000 square miles. 

A backward coxmtry. Paraguay is a country of little commercial 
importance. Its population is ninety per cent Indian and mestizo. 
There are said to be more than 60 colonies of foreign peoples settled 
in the Republic. They are mainly engaged in stock-raising and 
fanning. These colonies maintain their native characteristics and 
have their own schools, churches, hospitals, and mercantile establish- 
ments. One of the largest of these is a colony of about 6000 Men- 
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Photo by James Sawders 

A plantation of yerba mate trees. Yerba mate is now serve ! in the United States in 
some hotels and occasionally in Pullman dining cars. 


nonites, most of whom emigrated from Canada. Paraguay’s inland 
location tends to hinder world contacts and to make the country 
more backward. Its communications and trade are almost wholly 
with bordering countries by way of the Paraguay River and its 
tributaries and the Parana River. Next to agriculture the leading 
occupation is cattle raising and the chief exports are animal products, 
such as hides and skins, beef extracts, and canned beef. Next in 
order of value stand the forest products. Quebracho extract and 
quebracho logs used for tanning leather are products of Paraguay, 
especially of the Chaco region. 

Agricultural and mineral products. Yerba mate, or Paraguay 
tea, is of considerable commercial importance in southern South 
America. The small tree producing it grows wild and to some extent 
is cultivated in Paraguay and southern Brazil. Both these countries 
export the tea to Argentina and Uruguay. The tea is cured by 
passing the branches quickly through the flame of a hot fire. It is 
said to have no harmful effects, and it enables those who drink it to 
do hard work with less fatigue. Its sale and use are limited almost 
wholly to countries bordering the areas of production. Argentina is 
the chief importing country. 
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Paraguay is self-sufficient in food products with the exception of 
wheat and flour which are imported from Argentina. Plentiful sup- 
pUes of corn, manioc, sugar cane, coffee, rice, beans, and tropical 
fniits are raised. Tobacco and cotton are also important crops. 

Minerals— iron ore, manganese, copper, and others— are known to 
be abundant but are yet unexploited, largely because of lack of fuel 
for smelting and poor transportation facilities. 

Guides to Study 

1. How does the climate of the Amazon valley differ from that of the 
Mississippi valley? Why? 

2. The Amazon valley is rich in resources. Which of these resources are 
most likely to be developed in the future? Why? 

3. Describe the introduction 01 coiSee into Brazil. 

4. Why does Brazil lead the world in the production of coffee? 

5. How is coffee raised and prepared for market? 

6. The output of Brazilian cotton is increasing rapidly. Give reasons for 
this increase. 

7. Why is Brazil unable to raise cattle as successfully as Argentina? What 
part of the country is best adapted to cattle raising? Why? 

8. What use will probably be made of Brazil’s deposits of iron ore in future 
years? 

9. What conditions in Brazil favor the development of manufacturing? 
Which of the country’s products could best be used as raw material in its own 
factories? 

1 0. What are some of Brazil’s transportation problems? 

11. Why is aviation in Brazil likely to become increasingly important? 

Topics for Class Discussion 

1. Brazil’s fifth columnists. 

2. Overproduction of coffee. 

3. Brazil’s cotton belt. 

4. Natal as an aviation center- 

5. The seaports and riverports of Brazil. 

6. The resources of Paraguay. 

Work to Be Done 

1. Compare the areas and populations of the United States and Brazil. 
Account for the difference in the populations of the two countries. 

2. Assign as a special report: The Ford rubber plantations in the Amazon 
valley. 

3. On an outline map of Brazil show the locations of the chief cities and 
the railroad lines. Why is the railway mileage of the country so small? For 
what is each city important? 

4. On the same outline map indicate the principal areas devoted to the rais- 
ing of coffee, cocoa, tobacco, and cotton and to cattle raising. 

5. Find out all you can about the carnauba palm and report to the class. 
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Compare the agricultural products of Argentina with those of Brazil. Account 
for the differences. Which of Argentina’s products are exported to the United 
States? Give the reason why each exported product is needed in this country. 
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6 . ARGENTINA AND URUGUAY-PEACETIME TRADERS 
WITH INDUSTRIAL EUROPE 

Argentina 

Argentina, the second largest country of South America, extends 
from Bolivia 2300 miles to Cape Horn and from the ridge of the 
Andes Mountains to the South Atlantic Ocean. It comprises the 
greater part of southern South America. Its greatest breadth is less 
than 950 miles. The region of the Plata River was first visited by 
white men in 1515 when Juan de Solis ascended the river in hopes of 
finding a passage to the East Indies. Eleven years later Sebastian 
Cabot in command of a Spanish expedition named the Plata River 
and settled a colony on its banks which Spain claimed and made a 
dependency of Peru. Two and a half centuries later the La Plata 
colony was granted a degree of home rule but not enough to satisfy 
the colonists who revolted from Spain, declaring their independence 
in 1816. Disorders and civil wars followed until 1853 when a con- 
stitution was adopted and the first president of the Argentine Re- 
public was elected. Argentina has had bitter border disputes over 
many years. It is, however, much to the credit of the Argentines 
that all of these questions of boundaries have been settled for good 
by arbitration and not by recourse to war. The last border dispute 
was with Chile. It was ended in 1902 and its consummation was 
marked by the erection of a monument, “Christ of the Andes,” at 
the summit of Upsallata Pass. It bears the inscription “Sooner shall 
these mountains crumble into dust than Argentines and Chileans 
break the peace sworn at the feet of Christ the Redeemer.” 

Once the market basket o£ Europe. Our Middle West with 
its hundreds of miles of waving wheat and corn has been called 
justly the breadbasket of the' United States. The packed cities of 
industrial Europe have looked to Argentina for food supplies— for 
wheat, beef, and mutton in enormous quantities. From the ranch 
and the farm came the products that lifted Argentina to its high place 
in world commerce. It surpassed ail other nations in exporting beef 
and com; it occupied second place (sometimes third) as an exporter 
of wheat; it stood second as an exporter of mutton. No wonder 
Argentina was called the market basket of Europe. 

With some of the money resulting from this successful trade, 
Argentina turned to the United States to supply itself with modem 
farm equipment. It bought tractors, reapers, and other farm ma- 
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Why did Argentina send a much larger part of its exports to European countries 
than to the United States? 


chines, as well as automobiles. Thus the Argentine farmer kept not 
only European factories busy and European workers employed and 
fed, but American farmers and factories as well. Truly a great trade 
cycle had its mainspring here in South America. 

Progressive people. No other country of South America has 
so large a proportion of white people of pure European stock. The 
climate and the many resources have favored the setdement of the 
country by progressive peoples. While the majority of the in- 
habitants are of Spanish origin and Spanish is the language of the 
country, there are a large number of Italians and many Germans 
among the population. There are practically no mixed races here as 
in other parts of South America. The reason for this is partly due 
to the fact that the original inhabitants were very warlike, preferring 
death to submission and were therefore exterminated. The pictur- 
esque Argentine herdsmen and shepherds are descendants of the 
Spanish and the Indians. 

Four regions of Argentina. The Andes Mountains form the 
western boundary of Argentina. The rest of the country to the east 
is generally level. There are four distinct natural regions: the Gran 
Chaco, the pampas, Patagonia, and a desert belt that parallels the 
Andes Mountains. The differences in the crops and the occupations 
of these four regions are due to the variations of climate, especially 
rainfall. 
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The Gran Chaco is a name applied to a section of South America, 
part of which is included in Argentina. The Argentine Gran Chaco 
lies in the northern part of the republic. It has a warm, moist climate 
and is covered with open forests of quebracho and other trees. The 
quebracho is very valuable because its bark, sapwood, and especially 
its heartwood are rich in tannic acid. The quebracho requires a 
semitropical climate and an abundant rainfall. 

South of the Gran Chaco lie the pampas. Level, fertile, usually 
well-supplied with rain, the pampas constitute “one of the garden 
spots of the earth.” The soil has been washed down from the moun- 
tains and not a stone can be found for hundreds of miles. Here is 
where the great crops of wheat, com, and flaxseed are raised; here 
also is a vast natural pasture where innumerable cattle graze. The 
climate is so mild that no barns or sheds are needed to house the 
cattle. All the year round they can remain in the open fields. No 
wonder that wealth has come to the owners of the enormous ranches 
as a result of the exportation of meat and meat products! 

Patagonia, lying south of the pampas, is the least productive part 
of Argentina. The rainfall is light because the Andes cause the 
westerly winds to lose their moisture. The winters are unpleasant 
always and in the south exceedingly cold. This is no place for crops; 
bunch grass and scrub cover the land which is suitable only for sheep 
raising. 

The fourth region of Argentina is the desert belt that lies east of 
the Andes and west of the Gran Chaco and the pampas. This is 
practically a rainless country. The section is too far from the 
Atlantic to benefit from the moisture carried by the southeast trade 
winds; the lofty Andes cut off the winds from the Pacific. Irrigation 
is the only hope of this region. Water is brought from rivers of the 
Andes and, in areas thus irrigated, some agriculture can be carried on. 
The provinces of Tucuman, San Juan, and Mendoza are the most 
important of the irrigated regions. 

To sum up, Argentina’s great advantages are its temperate climate, 
its level surface, and its soils suitable for grazing and agriculture on 
an extensive scale. Its areas of greatest production are near the sea; 
so there are no expensive hauls for grains, meats, hides, or wool when 
being shipped to foreign countries. 

A network of railroads. The level country east of the Andes 
is an ideal surface for railroad constraction (PI. 5). The railroads are 
largely limited to the region within a few hundred miles of Buenos 
Aires. Here lie the great areas of wheat, com, and flaxseed; here 
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Photo by Julierv Bryan from James Sawders 


A flock of sheep on the Argentine pampas. Note the vast extent of level land 
and the highv^ray fenced off from the grazing lands. Wool, hides, and mutton have 
been among Argentina’s leading exports. 


are the extensive ranches with their millions of cattle, sheep, and 
goats. The vital center of all this wealth is Buenos Aires, the capital. 

There are over 25,000 miles of railroads in Argentina, mostly 
owned and operated by British investors. The terminal stations in 
the capital are large and impressive. Buenos Aires is connected with 
Valparaiso, Chile, on the Pacific Ocean by a railroad through 
Mendoza. 

Development of aviation. Aviation has been developed rapidly 
in the republic, chiefly by foreign companies. Before the war there 
were two weekly transoceanic air-mail services between Buenos Aires 
and Europe. There was a consistent growth shown in the number 
of passengers carried as well as in the amount of mail and express 
transported. The commercial air lines of South America follow the 
coast lines, and Buenos Aires is connected with all the important 
capitals and many of the larger seaports. It is also connected by 
airplane with the air routes of North America and the Old World. 
One air route from Buenos Aires via Cordoba crosses the Andes to 
Santiago, Chile. When peace comes, a rapid development of airplane 
transportation in Argentina can be expected. 

A great granary. Wheat, com, and flaxseed are the chief crops 
and have been largely exported. As we have learned, the best farm- 
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Transcontinental transportation lines o£ southern South America. Note that the 
Pan-American Highway divides in Peru, one branch running south to^ Chile, the other 
southeast to Buenos Aires, then northeast through Uruguay to Brazil. 
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Harvesting wheat on the pampas of Argentina. Most of Argentina’s farm machinery 
is imported from the United States. 


ing lands are on the pampas, within three hundred miles of the ports 
of Buenos Aires and Rosario. Here the moderate temperatures are 
better for grains than the more tropical regions to the north. Here 
too the rainfall is heavier than it is in the west or the south. As in 
our own country, the ranches cover thousands of acres. Planting, 
cultivating, reaping, and threshing are done by means of modern 
agricultural machines imported from the United States. 

After being threshed, the grain is poured into bags. Great num- 
bers of these bags are stacked out of doors and are protected from 
the weather only by a cover of canvas. Later the sacks are loaded 
on enormous carts for transfer to the railroad stations. As there is 
no stone on the pampas for road building, the roads are of soft dirt. 
Consequently the carts have great wheels, eight and ten feet in 
diameter. The grain elevators at the ports cannot shelter all the 
grain; therefore, much must be left in the open until there is an 
opportunity for shipment. 

Of all the cereals wheat has held first place in the export trade of 
the world. Before World War II Argentina was one of the leading 
countries in the production and exportation of this cereal, devoting 
about 19,000,000 acres to its production. It exported more than half 
of all the wheat raised. Much of the wheat was exported in the 
form of flour. Brazil and Great Britain have been heavy buyers. 

About one fourth of the farm land of Argentina is given over to 
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Photo from Monkmeyer Photo Service 


Cattle pastured on the pampas of Argentina. In peacetimes western Europe looks 
to Argentina for much of its supply of beef. Some of the hides are exported to the 
United States. 


com, and the entire yield is much less than that of the United States. 
Yet Argentina has exported more than three quarters of its crop 
while we exported not more than two per cent. This striking con- 
trast is due to a marked difference in the feeding of domestic animals. 
The United States uses more than half its com in fattening cattle and 
hogs. Argentina, having few hogs in comparison and using alfalfa 
for cattle feed, can export most of this valuable grain. 

Flaxseed, like wheat and corn, is raised on the pampas. As a crop, 
it takes much from the fertility of the soil, but it is little harmed by 
drought or sultry weather. As you have already learned, Argentina 
has been the greatest exporter of flaxseed, nearly one fourth of which 
came to the United States. Among the exports of Argentina, flaxseed 
has been third in value. Other important crops are cotton, sugar, 
and grapes. 

Alfalfa. Alfalfa is a kind of clover with very long roots, which 
enable it to resist drought and to thrive even in arid regions where 
most grasses would die. Vast areas of wastelands have been made 
useful by this astonishing fodder plant. In the mild climate of the 
pampas alfalfa supplies the cattle with food all the year round. Use 
of this crop is the basis of the successful cattle industry of today. It 
has been said that this crop has brought to Argentina wealth far 
surpassing the gold taken by the Spaniards from the Andes in the 
early days of the exploration of the continent. 

Blooded livestock. The early Spanish settlers brought cattle 
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from the Old World to the New. These animals ran wild over the 
pampas and were hunted chiefly for their hides. With the advent 
of the refrigerator car and ship there came a greatly altered attitude 
toward the cattle industry. Europe was calling for fresh beef and 
better beef. To meet this demand, blooded cattle—English Short- 
horns and Herefords—were imported. The old stock was constantly 
improved so that today the Argentine beef cattle are among the best 
in the world. Animals for breeding have sold as high as $60,000 
each. It costs no more to feed a high-grade animal than a thin, bony 
one. When the ranch owner receives twice as much for the superior 
animal as for the inferior, every effort is redoubled to improve both 
quantity and quality in the individual beast. India, the United States, 
and Russia are the only countries with more cattle than Argentina. 

Argentina regularly exported five times as much beef and beef 
products as the next-largest exporting country. Fresh beef went 
almost entirely to Europe; to the United States it sent large quantities 
of canned beef. 

Lend-lease helps Argentina. Since Argentina’s foreign markets 
for its ranch products have practically been cut off by the sinkings 
by submarines in the Atlantic, the country would be in a bad way if 
it were not for the convoy system and our lend-lease aid. The 
formerly busy harbor of Buenos Aires is quiet except on the days 
when a British convoy arrives to pick up entire shiploads of meat, 
which are loaded from British, Argentine, and United States’ packing 
plants by shifts of loaders working day and night. Our government 
pays Argentina for the meat under its lend-lease deal with Great 
Britain. Parts of the shipments are also feeding our troops in Europe 
and in Africa. Another indication of the change in the activity of 
Buenos Aires’ port is that, where formerly 2,000,000 tons of coal 
arrived from England each year for use in locomotives and in the 
factories of coalless Argentina, scarcely 200,000 tons arrive now. 
Locomotive tenders are filled with Argentine yellow corn instead 
which is being burned for fuel.‘ 

Argentina out of step. Argentina is the only one of the South 
iVmerican Republics that has not either broken off diplomatic rela- 
tions with or declared war on the Axis Powers. While it is true that 
the mass of the Argentines— -probably as many as ninety out of every 
hundred, even including a large population of Italian parentage— is 
not pro- Axis, the Argentine government first under Castillo and now 
under Farrell is still isolationist and refuses to join the other re- 
publics in their attitude toward the Axis Powers. Before World 
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War II Argentina looked to Europe for purchasers for its cereals, 
meats, hides, and wool. Great Britain and Germany were two of its 
best customers. In many ways the United States was considered a 
competitor because both countries produced the same crops, and the 
United States was self-sufficient in the products that Argentina had 
for export. Naturally, the government of Argentina expects the 
same conditions to be in effect after the war is over and hopes again 
to have its important European markets reopened for its surpluses. 
As a result of the war Argentina is still able to sell enormous quanti- 
ties of its chief products to the British Food Mission with offices in 
Buenos Aires. As stated before, these supplies are for the benefit of 
the United Nations and are paid for out of lend-lease funds of the 
United States. The result of the magnitude of these purchases has 
been that Argentina has been able to get much higher prices for the 
same products when bought by other South American countries. 

So, notwithstanding the loss of former foreign markets and an 
abnormal change in shipping activity, Argentina has probably felt the 
impact of war less than any other country in North or South 
America. The population is unrationed in food and clothing, automo- 
bile owners have no ration cards for gasoline, and few able-bodied 
men are out of work. 

While the Argentines have no doubt profited by the war they 
have lost in prestige. Its attitude has become increasingly unpopular 
in the other countries of South' America, and Argentina is faced with 
the loss of its traditional position as the political and economic leader 
of the continent. 

There is growing concern among far-seeing statesmen as to what 
will happen when the tide of war has definitely turned against the 
Axis and the country’s accumulation of raw materials begins to be 
exhausted. Will a helping hand be extended by Britain and the 
United States to Argentina which had done nothing until the end was 
plainly in sight? 

Argentine statesmen are also worried over the industrial and 
technical aid that is being given by the United States to Brazil, their 
neighbor to the north. They fear the growing strength of Br azilian 
mihtary and air power, as well as the industrial development that has 
already begun to come from the cooperation of the United States, 
the giant of the north, with Brazil, the giant of the South. 

Trends in dairying. In the early part of the present century 
there was a great advance made in the scientific handling of milk, 
butter, and cheese. Large well-equipped factories were located near 
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Buenos Aires and other large cities where consumption of dairy 
products is greatest. 

Argentina has exported about one quarter of the butter produced. 
Great Britain has been the country’s best customer. Another dairy 
product of growing importance is casein. This substance is a product 
of skim milk used to make certain kinds of paint, waterproof glues, 
plastics, face creams, buttons, combs, and imitation ivory, to coat 
paper, and in printing wallpaper and fabrics. By a newly invented 
process casein is being used in making a substitute for wool. Sweaters 
and other articles of clothing are m^de of this material. Argentina 
has supplied three fourths of the world’s output of casein, and we 
have imported in the past about one seventh of Argentina’s pro- 
duction. 

Sheep raising. Argentina stands fourth among the sheep-raising 
countries of the world— Australia, Russia, and the United States sur- 
passing it. The number of sheep in Argentina has shown some 
decline in past years, but a recent livestock census indicated that 
there were about 44,000,000 sheep in the country. Does this drop 
spell misfortune? The fact is that, thanks to alfalfa, more and more 
barren lands have been reclaimed. Green pastures for cattle and rich 
farms have displaced the sterile ground where once only sheep could 
find a living. More and more the flocks have been forced into the 
poorer lands where crops and cattle raising are not profitable. In 
central Argentina, where sheep are raised more largely for lamb and 
mutton, there are large meat-packing plants convenient to the chief 
ports. 

Wool, mutton, and lamb have been leading exports. Argentina 
has been surpassed only by Australia in the quantity of wool ex- 
ported and by New Zealand in the quantity of mutton and lamb. 
The United States has imported little or no mutton, but, of late years, 
more and more wool has been imported as well as cattle hides and 
sheepskins. Much Argentine wool has gone to European countries. 

What irrigation has accomplished. The dry lands of the west 
have been made fertile by irrigation. Water from the mountain 
streams of the Andes has been diverted into a network of innumerable 
canals and ditches. Sometimes the government has aided in these 
important undertakings, for the expense is very great. The fine city 
of Mendoza lies in the largest section of irrigated land. Here is the 
center of the important wine industry. Many of the vineyards 
are owned by Frenchmen and Italians, skilled in the culture of the 
grape through their Old World experiences. Often years are re- 
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quired before a wine reaches perfection; so large cellars are built in 
which casks, barrels, and bottles may be stored indefinitely. 

Other products of the irrigated lands are sugar and fruits. Sugar 
comes from the sugar cane, which is grown chiefly in the province 
of Tucuman. Argentina produces all the sugar needed for home use, 
but exportation has been handicapped by the distance of the sugar 
fields from the ports. The fruit industry has a promising future. 
Because of the difference in seasons the fruits of Argentina ripen in 
our springtime, long before our fresh fruits come to market. So, 
both in the United States and ip, Europe, Argentine fruit has found a 
ready market at good prices. 

The quebracho tree. The forests of Argentina are in such 
inaccessible regions that, for building purposes, it has been easier to 
import lumber from the United States. They do, however, con- 
tribute one highly valuable tree— the quebracho. Argentina and 
Paraguay are the only places in the world where this useful tree is 
found. Its heartwood is cut into chips and steeped in hot water, 
which removes the tannin (p. 246). The result of the process is a 
dark-colored substance which is put into jute bags for shipment. 
Many quebracho logs have been exported too. About one fourth 
of the extract and logs exported in the past have come to tlie United 
States. 

Manufacturing — a minor activity. Industrially Argentina is 
seriously handicapped in that it lacks fuel, power, and minerals. 
Being chiefly an agricultural country, the manufacturing prior to 
World War I had been mainly the preparation of raw materials from 
farm, ranch, vineyard, and forest for home needs and for the overseas 
trade. Since that time it has been rapidly expanding. There are 
today over 50,000 manufacturing establishments, some of which 
employ more than 1000 workers. Most of the important manufac- 
turing is done in or near Buenos Aires, Rosario, and Bahia Blanca. 
Here are large plants for meat packing and flour milling, the tanning 
and working of leather, and the weaving of textiles. Northern 
Argentina supplies all the cotton needed for its own mills and can 
provide a surplus for export. The processes in these mills are com- 
paratively simple, and the workers are not highly skilled. Goods 
requiring intricate machinery and expert workers must be imponed. 
No doubt it will be long before Argentina can compete industrially 
with Europe or the United States. 

A leader in South American trade. With its great fields of 
cereals and its countless sheep and cattle Argentina is well able to 
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EXPORTS 



Each symbol represents lOVo of vabe of oil imports (or exports) 

Pictograph Corporation for the Coordinator of Inter- American Affairs 

These charts show Argentina’s exports and imports in peacetime. What do these 
charts tell of the country’s leading industries? 

feed Europe. It has surpluses of wheat and flour, flaxseed, corn, 
meat, wool, cattle hides, and sheepskins— all products of the farm or 
ranch. Only India surpasses Argentina in the value of the hides and 
skins that can be exported. 

In Europe Great Britain has been Argentina’s leading customer. 
Britain’s need for foods and raw rhaterials is very great. The chief 
products of Argentina that can be used by the United States are 
linseed, hides and skins, quebracho, wool, and canned meats. To its 
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Photo by James Sawders 

Part o£ the water front of Buenos Aires. The wealth of the city is drawn largely 
from the raising of grain, cattle, and sheep on the pampas. 


near neighbor, Brazil, Argentina sells much wheat. Its foreign trade 
has been twice that of Brazil, its closest rival in South America. 

The products needed by Argentina are chiefly manufactured 
goods from Europe, especially Great Britain, and from the United 
States. Great Britain and the United States have supplied more than 
a third of all Argentina’s imports. Ninety per cent of the automo- 
biles and a large proportion of all the farm machines imported have 
come from our country. We also have sent petroleum products, 
lumber, and radio and telephone apparatus. One item of interest on 
Argentina’s import list is jute, large quantities of which have been 
imported to be made into bags for grain, wool, meats, quebracho, 
and other products. 

Three chief ports. The leading ports of Argentina are Buenos 
Aires, Rosario, and Bahia Bianca. Buenos Aires is the largest city in 
the southern hemisphere. This port attracts products of all kinds 
from every section of the country. Here are the factories and the 
great docks from which have been shipped grain, meats, wool, and 
other products of farm and forest. It is an amazing blend of Chicago, 
New York, and Washington. Like Chicago it is a great railroad 
center surrounded by an agricultural and grazing region; like New 
York it is a great seaport through which must pass most of the 
Argentine trade; and like Washington it is the capital of the republic. 
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Apparatus of all sorts, elevators, warehouses, and railroad lines com- 
bine to handle both swiftly and elEciently the products pouring into 
this great city, a very large part of which in normal times enter into 
Argentina’s foreign trade. 

Rosario is the second port of Argentina. It is situated on the 
western bank of the Parana River, where there is a good harbor. It 
is 188 miles from Buenos Aires by railway and 244 miles by river. 
It has been an important port for handling grain and flour. Its docks 
are excellent; as many as forty ships may be loaded at one time. 

Bahia Blanca is the most important city of southeastern Argen- 
tina. Situated on an excellent harbor, it is near the greatest grain and 
grazing section of Argentina. It is nearer the Atlantic Ocean than 
Buenos Aires or Rosario and has rail connections with both of these 
cities. In commercial importance Bahia Blanca ranks higher than 
some of the larger cities of the republic. 

Uruguay 

A prosperous nation. Uruguay is the smallest of all the South 
American republics. Nevertheless, it is wealthy and very progressive 
as is shown by its advanced social-service legislation, which provides 
for old-age pensions, child welfare. State care of mothers, free medi- 
cal service for the poor, workmen’s accident insurance, cheap dwell- 
ings for laborers, an eight-hour day and a six-day week, a minimum 
wage, and special consideration for working women and minors. 
Workmen have the right to strike and to form unions. The country’s 
prosperity is the result of two factors— the character of the people 
and the nature of the country. As in Argentina, the people are 
mainly of European stock. The native Indians were exterminated 
by the early settlers; so there were few marriages between the red 
race and the white. The country consists almost entirely of rolling 
plains which are covered with grass and are ideal for the raising of 
cattle and sheep. The climate is so mild that the herds and flocks 
can remain in the open ail the year round. The Uruguayan finds 
little attraction in farming; he prefers long days in the saddle, guiding 
and tending his wandering herds. 

■A ranchman’s paradise. Before the invention of refrigerator 
cars and ships the cattle ran wild over the plains and were hunted for 
their hides and their tallow. The flesh was used to make extracts of 
beef, and a few large factories were built for this purpose. The 
carcasses of sheep were regarded almost as a waste product. The 
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Photo by James Sawders 


Stockyard and modern freezing and packing plant of Swift and Company at 
Montevideo, Uruguay, American packers established packing plants in South Amer- 
ica when the packing plants of the United States no longer supplied enough beef for 
our own use and for export to Europe. 


animals were driven to brickkilns, where they were killed, the skins 
removed, and the carcasses fed to the flames as fuel for the kilns. 

Some years ago all this was changed. The frozen or chilled beef 
or mutton could be sent in refrigerator ships to the crowded indus- 
trial centers of Europe. American and British investors saw a great 
opportunity here. They promptly established large meat-packing 
plants in Montevideo, the capital and chief port of Uruguay. 

Minor industries. The government has attempted to encourage 
cultivation of the soil and thus secure for the country a greater 
variety of products. This has been uphill work, however, for the 
freer life of the ranchman is preferred to the more plodding toil of 
the farmer. Some farming is carried on, the chief crops being wheat, 
com, oats, flaxseed, tobacco, and olives. Wine making is an impor- 
tant industry. There is some tanning of leather and manufacturing 
of woolen and leather goods. These, after all, are but minor indus- 
tries; the major industry being meat packing. 

Imports and exports. Before World War II Uruguay’s leading 
imports were gasoline and fuel oil, sugar, coal, and textiles. The 
country is without coal or petroleum; its forests are small, consisting 
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Uruguay’s leading occupation is the raising of cattle and sheep. List the exports 
resulting from this occupation. 


of the trees edging the banks of some of the streams. Fuel for the 
homes and the factories must be brought from abroad. 

As we should expect, nearly eighty per cent of the exports were 
products of the ranches. The United States had a large trade with 
Uruguay. It sent us wool, hides, fertilizer materials, and flaxseed; 
we sent in return petroleum products, automobiles, and sugar. Our 
trade with Uruguay was exceeded only by that of Great Britain. 

Uruguay’s brave stand. Unfortunately Uruguay, one of the 
first Latin- American countries to rally to the side of the democracies, 
has so far suffered much more serious economic effects from its 
course than has its isolationist neighbor Argentina. The capital, 
Montevideo, where about one third of the population of the country 
lives, is short of both coal and gasoline because, unlike the Argentine 
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The transportation systems o£ Uruguay 


Republic, it produces no gasoline at home; and almost no oil tankers 
have been available to bring petroleum products either from the 
United States or from Venezuela which formerly supplied the coun- 
try. Therefore, gasoline has been rationed to about 40 per cent of 
normal. Like Argentina, Uruguay has been forced to use corn for 
fuel in place of coal, but supplies of corn have been so reduced as to 
make other substitutes necessary. Wood and sunflower seeds are 
being shipped down the Uruguay River to supply much-needed fuel. 

Uruguay likewise has had to interrupt its building and construc- 
tion program from inability to secure steel reinforcing rods because 
of war needs of steel and diiBculties of shipping. 

The country has benefited, but less than Argentina, from huge 
sales of meats and meat products to the British Food Mission, and it 
has developed among other products a specialty— canned stewed beef 
for army and civilian use. 

In the past we have bought much wool from Uruguay. 'Here 
again shipping difficulties are a handicap. We have been taking large 
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quantities of this fiber, so necessary for army and civilian clothes, 
from Australia in order to utilize supply ships returning from the 
Pacific front, which otherwise might have to return empty or only 
partly laden. It would be advantageous to the United States and in 
line with our good-neighbor policy to purchase Uruguay’s wool clip 
even if it had to be stored till after the war. 

Uruguay is suffering in another way. Its third biggest industry 
has been as a vacation land. Its long sandy Atlantic beach and its 
fine resort hotels have been attractive to visitors with leisure and 
money when Buenos Aires and the cities situated along the Parana 
and Uruguay Rivers were sweltering in the humid heat. At least 
two factors will greatly cut Uruguay’s revenue from tourists— one, 
the current shortage of gasoline, the other, the close scrutiny which 
all travelers must undergo, as part of a plan to prevent the flow of 
information from belligerent Brazil by agents of the Axis to their 
embassies in the Argentine. It is greatly to Uruguay’s credit that it 
has taken the brave stand it has, with consequent material losses, in 
the face of Argentina’s seeming prosperity. 

Guides to Study 

1. How is Argentina’s progress related to the climate and resources of the 
country? To the character of the people? 

2. Why is Argentina out of step with the rest of South America? 

5. Tell of the discovery and settlement of Argentina. 

4. Why was Argentina’s trade with European countries greater than that 
with the United States? 

5. How do the resources of Argentina differ from those of Brazil? Why? 

6- Why is Argentina an excellent country for raising wheat, corn, and cattle? 

7. Why can the products of Argentina reach European markets as cheaply 
as the products of the United States? 

8. What steps have the livestock raisers taken to produce more and better 
beef? 

9. How has the use of animal products changed from earliest times to the 
present? Why? 

10. What products of Argentina have gone mainly to European countries? 
What products have been sent both to European countries and to the United 
States? Explain. 

11. In what respects are Argentina and the United States competitors in the 
world’s markets? 

12. Among Argentina’s usual exports are corn, wheat, meats, hides and skins, 
cane sugar, raw cotton, grapes, and quebracho. What do these exports tell of 
the climate of different parts of the country, of its resources, and of its leading 
occupations? 

13. Argentina’s leading imports are textiles, manufactures of iron and steel, 
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automobiles and tractors, farm machinery, and the products of petroleum. 
What do these imports tell of the country’s resources and occupations? 

14. Why is the raising of cattle and sheep the leading occupation of Uruguay? 

15. How has the present war affected Uruguay’s industries and its relations 
with other countries? 


Topics for Class Discussion. 

1. Aviation in Argentina. 

2. Products of the desert. 

3. Buenos Aires, center of the country’s wealth. 

4. How lend-lease helps Argentina indirectly. 

5. Argentina’s relations with the Axis Powers and with the United Nations. 

6. Uruguay’s chief source of wealth. 

7. Uruguay’s stand in World War II. 

Work to Be Done 

1. On an outline map of Argentina and Uruguay locate the regions noted 
for the chief products of each country. Print names of leading cities and learn 
for what each is important. 

2. The value of Argentina’s exports ordinarily is much greater than the 
value of its imports. Does this same condition exist in other South American 
countries? 

3. Many of Argentina’s railroads were built by British capitalists. Many of 
its products are carried in British ships. How are these services paid for? How 
is this condition related to the. relative value of exports and imports? (See 
Great Britain’s carrying trade and foreign investments, p. 533.) 

4. What is meant by the ABC countries? Why have these countries great 
influence in South American affairs? 

5. Argentina exports normally more corn than the United States; yet it 
produces very much less. Explain. Does the use of alfalfa make a difference? 

6. Buenos Aires is known as the ‘'Paris of South America.” What does that 
mean, and what makes it possible? 

7. Make a studv of the history of the cattle and sheep industry in Argentina 
and Uruguay. 


7. ANDEAN SOUTH AMERICA^OURCE OF STRATEGIC 
RAW MATERIALS 

Qiile 

The Araucanians, the native Indian inhabitants of Chile, were a 
brave and intelligent people. From about 1540 for two centuries 
the^ struggled against the Spanish invaders. About 20,000 Arau- 
canians still live in practical independence ih Chile. The Chilean 
, colonists tired of Spanish domination, threw ofF the Spanish yoke and 
achieved their independence in 1818. Jose de San Martin and 
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Bernardo O’Higgins were the leaders in this struggle for liberation 
from Spanish misrule. The early history of Chile seems to have 
been less marred by domestic troubles and uprisings than has usually 
marked that of other South American states. However, Chile had its 
fair share of disagreements with neighboring countries. Relations 
over the Argentinean-Chilean boundary were strained for 60 years. 
Often it seemed that war was inevitable, but peace was finally 
achieved marked by the statue “Christ of the Andes” (p. 47b). 
About the time our War between the States ended, Peru and Chile 
were forced into a war with the mother country, Spain. Early in 
this conflict Valparaiso, Chile’s cliief seaport, was bombarded by the 
Spanish fleet. This war lasted several years, and finally in 1869 
through the intervention of the United States hostilities were ended. 

More border troubles. There was trouble with Bolivia over the 
boundary after the valuable nitrate deposits began to be exploited. 
A war ensued in which Peru became an ally of Bolivia; the war lasted 
for three and a half years (1879-1882). As a result of this war Chile 
secured possession of the Bolivian province of Atacama and Tarapaca 
from Peru as well as control of the two small Peruvian provinces of 
Tacna and Arica. These two small provinces became a bone of con- 
tention between the two countries for many years. In 1923 the ques- 
tion of ownership was put up to the United States for arbitration. 
General Pershing was appointed head of the arbitration committee, 
but no solution satisfactory to both contestants was found. The 
matter was finally settled in 1929 by the award of Tacna to Peru and 
Arica to Chile. 

Between 1930 and 1932 the country was tom by political dis- 
sensions and revolutions, but little blood was shed. 

A mountainside country. Chile is a ribbon of land between the 
Pacific Ocean and the crest of the Andes. It is 2700 miles long and, 
if placed over North America, would extend from eastern Cuba to 
the middle of Hudson Bay. Its average width is about 1 10 miles. 
Because of its unique shape it has been called the “Shoestring Re- 
public.” 

From desert to dense forests. The great differences in climate 
growing out of differences in latitude have divided Chile into three 
regions: the northern desert, the fertile central valley, and the 
southern forest region. The winds of the northern desert are the 
southeast trade winds. In their path across the Andes they leave all 
their moisture on the Argentine side. Consequently, no .rain falls in 
this northern third of Chile and the country is a desert. The southern 
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1. Desert and mining. This is the northern third of Chile where it almost never 
rains. , 

2. This is the valley of Central Chile which has a climate like that of Southern 
California. 

3. This is the southern third of Chile with a mountainous surface and cool wet 
weather. The westerlies bring rain from the Pacific. 


third of Chile lies in the westerly-wind belt. Here the winds blow 
from the Pacific Ocean to the highlands and the rainfall is excessive. 
Central Chile, more fortunate than other sections, has a rainfall like 
that of southern California or the Mediterranean countries. The 
winter season is the rainy season. The northward movement of the 
prevailing westerly winds brings rain to central Chile. In the sum- 
mer when the wind belt moves south, the region is dry. Because 
much of Chile is in south latitude corresponding to the location of 
the United States in north latitude, its seasons are the reverse of ours. 
Our springs are Chile’s autumns; and our winters, Chile’s summers. 

Eighty-five per cent of the people live in the central region. Its 
favorable climate and fertile soil have produced a vigorous, enterpris- 
ing nation. The inhabitants are chiefly of European stock and are 
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NITRATE IN CHILEAN EXPORTS 
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Each symbol represents 20% of Chilean exports 

Pictograph Corporation 

The chart shows that there has been a gradual decline in the quantity of nitrate 
exported. This is mainly because Chile is obliged to compete with manufacturing 
plants in the northern hemisphere which produce compounds of nitrogen by taking 
nitrogen from the atmosphere by means of an electric current. 

energetic and progressive. A few native Indians live in the moun- 
tains and in the southern area near Tierra del Fuego. 

Fertilizer from the desert. In the northern desert of Chile are 
found the country’s most valuable mineral resources. This desert is 
the world’s great storehouse of sodium nitrate, the salt which is so 
essential in ail commercial fertilizers. It is the one place in the world 
where this substance is found in natural form, and the supply is 
practically unlimited. Like sugar and salt it is readily soluble in 
water. A few weeks of heavy rain would wash all this vast wealth 
into the Pacific Ocean. The dryness of the desert alone makes its 
existence possible. Some believe that originally the nitrates were 
brought to this region by underground waters. Then the nitrates 
crystallized, binding together the loose material into masses so hard 
that explosives are necessary to separate them again. The beds of 
nitrate are not continuous but are irregularly distributed from north 
to south for a distance of more than four hundred miles. 

Caliche, or crude nitrate, is found near the surface of the ground. 
The workmen make use of dynamite to break up the large masses 
and then, with hammers, break the rock into smaller lumps. It is 
then loaded upon carts and drawn to one of the many railroads 
operating in the nitrate fields. The trains deliver the nitrate to 
refining plants where it is dissolved in hot water and allowed to 
settle, to separate it from any earthy matter that would adulterate it. 
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The solution is drawn off into large tanks and allowed to cool. 
Crystallization of the various salts occurs as a result of the cooling. 
Common salt, or sodium chloride, is the first to crystallize. The 
remaining liquid is drawn off from this and allowed to stand until 
nitrate crystals separate from the solution thus removed. The re- 
maining liquid is drained off and the crystals allowed to dry. Then 
the next step is to put the nitrate into bags for export. 

A new and cheaper process for extracting nitrate from the caliche, 
known as the Guggenheim process, has been perfected by which 
more nitrate is recovered at a lower cost. In the preparation of 
nitrates, a valuable by-product is obtained. This is iodine, of which 
the nitrate companies of Chile have a monopoly. The quantity of 
iodine recovered is so great that oiJy a small part is placed upon the 
market. In this way a reasonable price for the commodity is main- 
tained. Common salt and borax are other useful products of the 
desert. 

Each nitrate manufacturing plant is a small community com- 
pletely surrounded by the desert. The workers must look to the 
outside world for all their necessities, for water, food, fuel, even the 
soil for their small gardens. Water is piped to the settiements from 
the Andes more than one hundred miles away. 

Nitrates are most in demand in the United States and in countries 
of western Europe which require this commodity for intensive 
farming and for industry. 

During World War I Chile’s best customers in Europe were cut 
off from this supply of nitrates, and Germany, Norway, and others 
began to manufacture nitrogen compounds from the air to take the 
place of the Chilean product. Today the major proportion of the 
world’s supply comes from factories in various countries having a 
cheap source of power in electricity generated by falling water. 
Chile thus had its output cut to about one fifth of its high point of 
production. World War II has increased the importance of the 
natural nitrate. 

Mountains of copper. The Chilean desert is also rich in copper 
ore. The mines were first worked by the Indians; then, in i6oi, 
came the Spaniards; and now, at the present day, the two largest 
mines are owned and operated by companies in the United States. 
One of these mines is about 150 miles from the port of Antofagasta. 
Great masses of ore are blasted from the face of the mountain, and 
it is moved in trainloads to the crushers. After being crushed, the 
ore is refined. The electricity used in the refining process is gen- 
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Plant of the Braden Copper Company about sixty miles south of Santiago. In 
these days when copper is in great demand for making war materials, the United 
States is fortunate in being able to draw on Chile’s large output. 


erated at the shore with petroleum brought from Peru. The elec- 
tricity is transmitted to the mines a hundred miles away by currents 
of high voltage. This method of securing power is cheaper than it 
would be to send coal or fuel to the mines. The thousands of workers 
must be made comfortable and kept contented. Special efforts are 
made to make life in the barren mountains as agreeable as possible to 
the American engineers and superintendents. Not least among the 
attractions are high salaries and long vacations. There are good 
houses, schools, and an excellent hospital. Toward the close of the 
nineteenth century Chile was first in the production of copper. 
Today it ranks second, having been surpassed by the United States. 
Besides copper Chile has deposits of coal, iron, gold, and silver. Over 
ninety per cent of ChUe’s exportable products consist of minerals. 
About eighty per cent of these minerals are nitrates, iodine, and 
copper. Although it might appear that Chile’s desert is really its 
greatest asset, it is a fact that only a small proportion of its people 
are engaged in mining or benefit from the industry. It is the foreign 
owners of both the nitrate and the copper mines who draw the large 
revenues. Formerly an export tax on nitrates brought much money 
to the Chilean government. Today the government, in lieu of the 
export tax, receives dividends from its share of the capital of a com- 
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Harvesting wheat in Chile with a harvester drawn by oxen. Most of Chile’s 
agricultural lands are in central Chile which has a climate like that of southern 
California with rainy winters and dry summers. 

pany formed by merging all the competing producing companies into 
a single unit. 

Other minerals. Chile has two rich deposits of iron ore in the 
northern provinces. Both of these are being worked by capital from 
the United States. Since Chile lacks coking coal for smelting the 
iron, the ore has been shipped in large quantities in special ore-carry- 
ing steamers through the Panama Canal to smelters near Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

South of Valparaiso there are valuable coal deposits. The coal 
is of moderate quality and in good quantity. The railroads and 
industrial plants of Chile are the largest users though some is sold in 
neighboring countries. 

Besides copper, nitrates, iodine, borax, salt, iron, and coal, Chile 
has a variety of other minerals— gold, silver, cobalt, zinc, tungsten, 
manganese, molybdenum, lead, and sulphur. Probably all of these 
are capable of much larger development when capital and expert 
engineering skill become available. 

The heart of Chile. With a desert to the north and rainy forests 
to the south, the central part of Chile has a climate resembling that 
of the Mediterranean countries. The summer months there are warm 
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and very dry, especially in the region bordering the desert. Irriga- 
tion is necessary to secure good crops. The mountain streams are 
tapped and the water distributed among the farm lands. The crops 
consist of the grains, vegetables, and fruits usual to temperate and 
subtropical climates. Making of wine is an important industry. 
Attention also is given to the drying and preserving of fruit for home 
use and sale abroad. Chile practically feeds its people; however, it 
has to buy elsewhere rice, coffee, tea, yerba mate, and sugar to 
supplement its food supplies. 

Wooded slopes. Because of excessive rainfall in the southern 
section the soil is saturated with water and the roads are almost 
impassable. Consequently few people care to live there. Dense 
forests cover the mountain slopes and the plains. Lumbering is 
carried on with difhculty during three of the least rainy months of 
the year. Much lumber in the past has been imported from the 
United States. 

Chile’s sheepfold. Farther south the grazing of sheep has become 
an important industry. As in Patagonia, many of the flocks are in 
the care of Scottish shepherds who are very skillful in the manage- 
ment of sheep. Wool, frozen mutton, and sheepskins rank high 
among Chile’s exportable products. 

Chile’s farm problem. Chile at the present time has a problem 
similar to Mexico’s in breaking up the big estates for the benefit of 
landless farmers. In both countries this has been a difficult matter 
for the reason that the landless farmer is also moneyless. He has to 
subsist while he breaks the ground, plants the seed, cares for the 
growing plants till they mature, and then harvests and sells the crop. 
This is a matter of months, and the farmer must have seeds and 
implements provided as well as livestock for draft animals and for 
food. Then, too, the poor farmer has been accustomed to work 
under the direction of an overseer and has never had to plan or even 
use his own judgment. When thrown on his own, it is a great 
handicap for him to be dependent on a government too poor to 
provide him with advice such as is given by our various farm bureaus, 
or to furnish him farm implements even of a crude variety, or to give 
him financial assistance during his first years of struggle. Yet, both 
Chile and Mexico are working out this problem patiently and not 
unsuccessfully. 

Chile is also endeavoring to introduce many social reforms as are 
other Latin-American countries. Notwithstanding its wealth of 
resources, Chile has been slow to develop local consumer industries. 
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This chart shows the extent to which Chile is looking to the welfare of all its people. 


As long as vast sums were derived from its export of nitrates and 
copper, it seemed easier to import from other countries what was 
needed since the country lay on an ocean highway and transporta- 
tion into the country involved hauling imported products only 
short distances. 

It can be confidently predicted that as soon as the war is over the 
enterprising Chileans will be in the market to buy industrial ma- 
chinery with which they will manufacture many of the products 
which they have been accustomed to buying abroad. An evidence 
of the industrial revolution is the great expansion of Chile’s shoe 
industry and the building of two factories engaged in the manufac- 
ture of hardware. Local capital will not be wanting for other indus- 
trial enterprises. 

Transportation, a problem. Chile was the first South American 
country to build a railroad, the first line being opened in 1852. 
Thirty-six years later a real era of railway building began, and there 
are now more than 6000 miles of railroads in operation, more than 
half being owned by the state. One of the most famous lines is the 
Transandine Railway which connects Buenos Aires in Argentina 
with Valparaiso in Chile. The railroad system of Chile consists of a 
main line running from north to south, with short lines leading west 
to the coast and east to the foothills. It is far cheaper to transport 
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Courtesy Pan-American-Gracc Airways 

Chile’s National Airport at Santiago, one of the show places of Latin-American 

aviation 


goods by water than by rail; consequently the railroads suffer. Be- 
sides its seaway transportation Chile has nearly 900 miles of navigable 
rivers. Santiago, the capital, is the chief railroad center. It is linlced 
by steam and electric railways to all the important cities of central 
Chile. Roadbeds have recently been much improved by the govern- 
ment. Automobiles are being imported in ever-increasing numbers 
because of the improvement of highways which provide 25,000 miles 
of automobile roads. Airplanes serve as carriers of passengers and 
mail and are used for military purposes as well. The Pan American- 
Grace Airways has served Chile over a north-south route and over 
the Andes. 

What Chile lacks. Chile is well qualified to become a manufac- 
turing nation. Its cool climate, its hard-working people, its coal, its 
water power, and its abundance of raw materials— all are in its favor. 
Nevertheless, there is little manufacturing in the republic. One great 
disadvantage is its inaccessibility to foreign markets and to sources of 
raw materials which it might need. Chile must, therefore, obtain 
abroad many factory products. Iron and steel manufactures, ma- 
chinery, tools, and textiles are the chief products needed but not 
produced. The textiles consist of cotton and woolen goods and bags 
in which nitrates, wool, grains, and meats may be packed for ship- 
ping. Petroleum has been obtained from Peru and the United States 
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for use at the nitrate plants and for generating power to be trans- 
mitted to the copper mines. 

Chile’s ports. The chief port of Chile, Valparaiso (Paradise 
valley), is located in the fertile central section. It was founded by 
the Spanish in 1536— nearly one hundred years before the founding 
of the Plymouth Colony. It is the most important seaport on the 
west coast of South America. 

Antofagasta, Iquique, and Tocopilla are seaports of the desert 
region for the shipping of nitrates. Chile boasts the southernmost 
city in the world, Punta Arenas, for a time called Magallanes, on the 
Strait of Magellan. It is the outlet for the prosperous sheep-growing 
region of southern Chile. 

Bolivia, Peru, and Ecuador 

A highland people. The lofty Andes Mountains cross these 
three countries, and between the ranges are high plateaus. On the 
west Peru and Ecuador have narrow plains edging the Pacific Ocean. 
East of the Andes the lower lands merge into the jungle of the 
Amazon Valley. 

These countries make little appeal to white people. Their popu- 
lations, like other parts of South America excepting Argentina and 
Uruguay, consist largely of Indians and mestizos. Full-blooded 
Indians inhabit the plateaus; very backward tribes have settled in the 
eastern jungles. Indians perform most of the labor and are careless 
and unreliable. It is not surprising that progress in farming methods 
is slow. 

Copper and tin. The Andes Mountains in Peru and Bolivia hold 
great wealth in minerals. Four hundred years ago the word “Peru” 
stood for gold. Pizarro, the Spanish explorer, sacked the Indian 
cities and sent ship after ship to Spain, laden with gold, silver, and 
even precious stones. In all, billions of dollars’ worth of gold and 
silver was mined and transported to the mother country. 

Today the copper mines of Peru and Bolivia and the tin mines of 
Bolivia are of more value than gold and silver. The mines are located 
at altitudes so lofty that both men and pack animals are handicapped 
by the rarefied air. One great problem is that of transportation— the 
bringing of heavy machinery up the lofty heights from the coast and 
the dispatching of the weighty metal to the seaboard. The slopes 
are very steep and the trails rough. Heavily laden mules and men 
daily face cruel, well-nigh impossible tasks. American capital is 
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A copper mine at Oroya, Peru. This train load of partially refined copper is leaving 
for the coast. Each ton of this crude copper contains 400 ounces of silver. 


invested in the copper mines, and American engineers have overcome 
tremendous obstacles to build railroads into the Andes Mountains. 
The greatest obstacles to the successful development of the Peruvian 
and Bolivian mines are the costs and difficulties of transportation. 

The most valuable product of Bolivia is its tin. This country 
ranks third in the production of this important metal, British Malaya 
being first and Netherlands Indies second. Unfortunately today these 
two important sources are now in the hands of the Japanese. Tin is 
peculiarly Bolivia’s own possession. It is a curious fact that the tin 
deposits reach, but do not pass beyond the boundaries into Peru or 
Chile. In working the tin mines the same difficulties are encountered 
as present themselves in the working of the copper mines. Here too 
British and American investors own many of the mines. Little smelt- 
ing takes place in Bolivia because fuel is expensive. It is cheaper to 
ship the tin to Great Britain, where centuries of experience have made 
experts in refining and marketing tin. As in the case of the nitrates 
of Chile, the real wealth of the country goes to the foreign capitalist. 

Other minerals. In Peru. It has been known for a long time 
that there are large deposits of coal about z 50 miles north of Lima, 
the capital of Peru. There are also large deposits of iron ore of good 
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grade about 350 miles south of Lima and only 13 miles from the 
Pacific. When British and German deliveries of coal to South Amer- 
ica were cut off by the shipping shortage and the submarine sinking 
of merchant ships, and when the United States was unable to furnish 
steel needed for its war production and that of the United Nations, 
Peru began to take seriously plans that had been drawn up to develop 
these resources. Wisely Peru is going to develop the program in 
piecemeal and has asked Washington for help on the basis that it 
might be able to supply its own needs as well as those of its neighbors. 
The coal deposits are to be intensively worked, the railroad that hauls 
the coal 65 miles from the mines to the port is to be modernized, and 
Chimbote with its fine harbor is to be equipped with loading ma- 
chinery to handle the coal as well as the iron ore when barges convey 
it up the coast to the smelter. These ambitious plans will depend 
on assistance from the United States and the granting of priorities 
for machinery and other necessary equipment. 

In Bolivia. Bolivia, too, has other mineral resources. In fact, 
almost all known minerals have been found in its mountains. It is 
still an important producer of silver as it was in the days of Spanish 
exploitation. Ores of wolfram, lead, antimony, bismuth, and zinc 
have been among its exports. Platinum, a metal more valuable than 
gold, is mined there. Large deposits of salt and petroleum fields have 
been located in different areas. 

In Ecuador. The minerals of Ecuador that have been developed 
or are capable of developing commercially are gold, mercury, copper, 
iron, lead, and coal. There are also large deposits of sulphur. Silver 
and petroleum also exist and emeralds have been found. 

Farming, the chief occupation. Only a small number of the 
people are miners; the vast majority either graze cattle on the plateaus 
or are engaged in farming. Only a few crops, such as grains and 
potatoes, will grow on the cold and lofty plateaus. The methods of 
farming are crude; except for the plow, no modern farm tools are 
desired. It is no wonder that the Indian makes but a precarious 
living. 

Products of the coast. The Peruvian plain along the Pacific is 
narrow and dry. The mountain streams have been utilized to irrigate 
some of this region. Guano from the islands off Peru and nitrates 
from Chile have fertilized the soil. Excellent crops of cotton and 
sugar cane are raised. A cotton plant here will bear for several 
years; in the United States cotton must be planted every year. 
Cotton and sugar make up about one third of the exports of Peru. 
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Primitive farming methods used by Peruvian Indians. The soil of this valley has 
been washed down from the highlands through ages of erosion. 


Britain has been the greatest market for the cotton while the raw 
sugar is imported in large quantities by the neighboring republic of 
Chile. 

Petroleum occurs in considerable quantities in northwestern Peru 
near the coast. The oil is of fine quality, with large percentages of 
kerosene and gasoline. The location of the deposit greatly reduces 
the cost of transportation. Petroleum with its products has been the 
greatest export of Peru. Gasoline, kerosene, and fuel oil are sent to 
Chile for use in the nitrate plants. 

Developing the hinterland. Peru in the past has imported many 
of its food requirements, especially for its urban population which is 
located favorably for ocean transportation. Other products have 
been secured from farms in the upland valleys or in the irrigated 
areas. The Peruvians today are studying the possibility of develop- 
ing larger irrigated areas on the western slopes of the mountains to 
render them independent of foreign sources for food. Peru is also 
opening up its interior— the vast rain-drenched tropical area east of 
the Andes that slopes down to the headwaters of the Amazon and its 
tributaries. This work has been facilitated by a project started 
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Cacao beans spread out to dry in the sun. Workmen are sorting the beans at the 

port of Guayaquil. 


before the war; namely, the construction of a road from Lima over 
the Andes and through the jungles to a point less than 200 miles from 
a port on the Amazon River. 

Experts from a big, new agricultural experiment station are 
searching the jungles for tropical products that may have commercial 
value; on an experimental farm rubber seedlings are being cultivated. 
Native farmers are being taught how to clear the jungle and grow 
the foods that formerly were imported. Experiments are being 
carried on with new crops never grown before, and native crops that 
have been neglected are again being reintroduced. Such a one is the 
growing of the cinchona tree, from whose baric quinine is obtained. 
The potency of quinine as a cure for malaria was first discovered by 
the Indians of Peru who drank the water in which they had steeped 
the bark of the tree. Today scientists are searching the jungles for 
the highest yielding cinchona trees and are growing seedlings of 
the best varieties. There is little doubt that Peru could supply from 
plantations properly cared for all the quinine needed by all the people 
of the Americas. 

Ecuador’s industries. More fortunate than Peru, Ecuador has a 
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Ecuadorean girls weaving Panama hats. Some weave while others bleach and shape 

them. 


coastal plain with an abundant rainfall except in the south. On these 
low plains are plantations of cocoa trees whose product, the cacao 
bean, has been Ecuador’s leading export. Two pounds of dry beans 
a year is the average yield per tree. Once Ecuador stood first in the 
raising of cocoa; but haphazard methods of cultivation combined with 
a disease that ravaged the trees have given the leadership to other 
parts of the world. Coffee is raised on the western mountain slopes. 
Ecuador has exported annually about |z, 000,000 worth of coffee. A 
unique article exported has been the Panama hat, so light in weight 
and desirable for summer wear. These hats are woven with pains- 
taking care by Indians. The early morning or late afternoon, when 
there is some moisture in the air, are the times of day that insure the 
best work. The Panama hats are of excellent quality and of interest- 
ing designs. The name was given them because they were shipped 
to North America by way of the Isthmus of Panama. Another im- 
portant product of Ecuador is the nut of the ivory palm. Following 
the flowering of the palm, a rough brown bur appears which when 
mature contains 60 to 90 nuts as large as walnuts. The kernel of 
these nuts when dried becomes a hard white composition so ivorylike 
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A Panagra transport plane. The only highway over much of the Andean region 
is that of the upper air. Supplies of all kinds are carried by freight planes in all the 
Andean countries. 


that it is called vegetable ivory. The nuts are used as material for 
buttons. The texture of the nut is such that it absorbs dyes readily 
and can be given a permanent high polish. 

Ports of Peru and Ecuador. The Pacific Coast as far south as 
Chile is lacking in good harbors. The one exception, is the Gulf of 
Guayaquil, running inland for one hundred miles. It belongs to 
Ecuador. 

Guayaquil, on the Gulf, is the port from which this little republic 
has sent its cocoa, coffee, Panama hats, and other products to foreign 
countries. Bolivia has no port, but has had to depend upon the 
ports of Chile and Peru. Recently President Vargas has made a 
Brazilian port available for use by Bolivia. By use of these ports 
Bolivia has access to both the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. Callao 
and Mollendo are the Peruvian ports. With the exception of Guay- 
aquil the harbors are too shallow to admit vessels of deep draft. The 
ships must anchor at some distance from the shore. Then their car- 
goes are unloaded upon small boats of light draft, called lighters. 
These lighters transfer the goods from the ship to the city wharves. 
This handling is often careless so that it is imperative that the goods 
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Mining machinery brought by plane is being drawn by man power up the steep 
mountainside from the air field to the mine in the Andes. 


should be carefully packed to withstand such rough treatment. Each 
of the above ports is the terminus of a railroad. Pan American-Grace 
Airlines are supplying much needed transportation in these three 
countries as well as in Chile. Even heavy mine machinery and other 
supplies are being carried to the miues in the lofty Andes where 
transportation was formerly only by sure-footed beasts of burden 
like the llama or on the backs of men. Vitally needed minerals for 
war purposes are likewise being sent to the United States by airplane. 
The part aviation is to play in these countries after the war can only 
be surmised. One thing is sure: There will be a much more rapid 
development of their rich resources and they will be better customers 
for the manufactured products of industrial countries as a result 
of the closer contact they will have by virtue of air routes traveled 
by huge transport planes. 


Guides to Study 

1. Why is the climate of northern Chile different from that of central 
Chile? Of southern Chile? 

2. Why might central Chile be called the Southern California of Chile or 
even Mediterranean Chile? 

3. What has the climate of northern Chile to do with the preservation of 
the nitrate deposits? 
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4. Describe the methods used in preparing nitrate for market. ^ 

5. Why is the nitrate industry of Chile of less importance than in former 
years? 

6. How is it possible to mine copper ore with profit when there are only a 
few pounds of pure copper in each ton of ore? 

y. Why is Chile's production of copper particularly valuable at the present 
time? (See p. 230.) 

8. Why do most of the inhabitants of Chile live in the central part of the 
country? Why might this region be called the heart of Chile? 

9. How does the normal foreign trade of Chile differ from that of Argen- 
tina? Explain. 

10. Why are there relatively few white people in the Andean countries? 

11. Why have the Andean countries progressed much more slowly than 
Argentina? 

12. What are the mineral products of each country? Why are the minerals 
used largely in foreign countries? 

13. Where is Bolivian tin now being smelted? Why? 

14. What are the chief ports of western South America? What are the lead- 
ing exports and imports of each port? 

Topics for Class Discussion 

1. Chile's early history. Later boundary disputes. 

2. Effects of the shoestring shape of Chile. 

3. Problems of the Chilean farmer. 

4. Manufacturing in Chile. 

5. Chile’s railroads and air lines. 

6. Bolivia’s lack of seaports. 

7. The Peruvian coastal desert. 

8. The coastal plain of Ecuador. 

Work to Be Done 

1. Make special studies and report to the class on each of the following 
topics: (1) The value of Andean products to American industries; (2) American 
investments in Andean countries; (3) Why the tin ore of Bolivia was sent to 
England before it was shipped to the United States; (4) The value of the desert 
to Chile; its value to Peru; (5) Has the Panama Canal been a help or a hin- 
drance to the development of the west coast of South America? 

2. Who were the Incas? Make a brief report of their civilization. 

3. Review all references to aviation in the sections of this text on South 
America. Use the index and find other references to aviation in relation to 
South America. Write a brief paper telling the progress the South American 
countries have made in aviation and what the future prospects are. 

4. List the strategic materials which South American countries furnish the 
United States, (See p. 216.) 

5. Draw carefully a map representing Chile and the Andean Countries. 
On this map indicate the locations of each of the leading products and the 
most important cities. Trace the route from a port of Chile to the Panama 
Canal. 
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A farm scene near Derby, England. Derby is not far from the southern end of 
the Pennine Chain of mountains. The more food that Britain can produce on farms 
like this the less the need of imports from distant lands. 


UNIT XVL EUROPE AS IT WAS AND AS IT IS 

Europe as it was. We have become so accustomed to thinking 
of Europe at war that the peacetime Europe of the early 1930’s has 
almost faded from our minds. From time to time a picture of former 
Europe flashes through our minds like a dream which we long to see 
realized. That Europe was a land of happy country homes and busy 
factories turning out products for peacetime uses— a land whose rail- 
roads and ships passed freely from country to country— a land whose 
people were free to travel to other countries and who in turn enter- 
tained tourists from all parts of the world and received a large income 
from that industry. Throughout this seemingly peaceful Europe 
little was heard of race hatred or difference of religious beliefs. 

The Treaty of Versailles had drawn new boundaries so that in 
so far as possible the people of a given race could govern themselves. 
This same treaty provided a League of Nations for the purpose of 
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settling peaceably any differences that might arise. The United 
States was drawn into World War I believing that it was a war for 
democracy for a large part of the world and that it was a war to end 
wars. This was our first attempt to settle Europe’s problems which, 
as we are slowly learning, are the world’s problems and our problems 
too. Probably no one living in 1930 could have imagined that the 
Europe of that time could become the Europe of today. 

The influence o£ a Europe at peace. Europe at peace meant, in 
the main, a world at peace. As we have seen, we in America felt that 
World War I would be the end of war on a large scale for a long 
time to come. Agreements with other nations led to a limitation of 
armaments. We did not fear attacks from the East or from the West. 
It was impossible to induce the Congress to pass a bill even to fortify 
properly our islands in the western Pacific. A service man in uni- 
form was rarely seen on our streets. 

Practically all of our resources and energies were devoted to the 
art of peace— to turning out those products useful in everyday life. 
We heard nothing of lend-lease, of rationing, of the conservation of 
rubber, gasoline, fuel oil, and kerosene, or of air-raid precautions, of 
enlistments, of drafts, of war stamps, and war bonds, nor of war 
taxes. We were free to drive our cars where and when we pleased 
and almost as fast as we pleased. All these good things and the ab- 
sence of the bad ones we enjoyed because the world, especially 
Europe, was at peace. When the world is at peace, America is pros- 
perous and happy and, unfortunately, unmindful of its world-wide 
responsibilities. It is only when a European war becomes ours, as it 
is sure to be, that we are stirred to a realization of our close relation- 
ship with world affairs, of our corresponding responsibilities, and of 
the impossibility of our maintaining an attitude of isolation. 

I. GREAT BRITAIN- AN EMPIRE AT STAKE 

British names and their meanings. The British Isles consist of 
two large islands. Great Britain and Ireland, the Channel Islands, and 
numerous small islands lying off the north and west coasts. Great 
Britain comprises England, Scotland, and Wales. Ireland comprises 
Northern Ireland and Eire. Eire has a status similar to that of the 
self-governing dominions, but with slight differences. In the new 
constitution for Eire, there is no mention of the King. The full 
measure of its independence is shown by its decision to maintain neu- 
trality in the present war. The United Kingdom consists of Great 
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Britain and Northern Ireland (six counties of Ulster). The British 
Commonnxealth of Nations consists of the United Kingdom and the 
dominions. The dominions are self-governing and comprise the 
Commonwealths of Canada, Newfoundland, Australia, South Africa, 
and New Zealand. The British Empire comprises the British Isles, 
the dominions, Eire, India and Burma, the colonies, the dependencies, 
and the protectorates. We shall use the name Great Britain as mean- 
ing the United Kingdom, that is, the mother country. 

Why we are interested in Great Britain. Great Britain is our 
mother country. The thirteen original colonies were almost wholly 
settled by British people. Settlers from the East moved on to the 
Middle West and thence to the shores of the far Pacific, carrying to 
all quarters, of our broad land English speech, laws, and traditions. 
Our institutions are modeled after those of Great Britain. We claim 
our heritage in its great literature and in the high development of 
English freedom through a long historic past. 

North, south, east, west— no corner of the world is beyond the 
influence of the British Empire. It covers about one fourth of the 
earth’s surface, and British subjects number more than one fourth 
of the world’s population. It is a well-known truth that the sun 
never sets on the British flag. Because of the empire’s extent and 
because of its numerous and powerful ships Great Britain has been 
called the ‘‘Mistress of the Seas.” In dealing with its overseas posses- 
sions, its policies, often faulty and selfish in the past, have become, in 
time, a standard for other nations to follow in ruling their colonies. 
British statesmen, whether from the mother country or from the 
dominions, play an important part in all international conferences. 
No wonder the United States is keenly interested in the policies of 
the other English-speaking nation, a great world power and the most 
democratic country of Europe. 

Britain in World War II 

The “Silver Streak.” Britain owes much to its nearness to conti- 
nental Europe, the world’s leading industrial and commercial con- 
tinent. It has been fortunate, however, in being separated from the 
mainland by the North Sea and the English Channel, a narrow strip 
of water known as the “Silver Streak.” Before the coming of the 
submarine and the airplane these protecting waters freed Britain from 
the necessity of spending money for large armies and munitions for 
the defense of its frontiers. Britain could use its funds instead for 
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The Empire’s danger spots 
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Making parts of Lancaster planes for the Royal Air Force. Practically all parts 
of the plane are welded together. Here welding is being done by the use of the 
oxyacetylene torch. 

developing its industries and trade. This gave it a great advantage 
over its continental neighbors. 

A mistaken feeling of security nearly cost England its life. 
Strong in the belief that Germany and Russia would fight it out on 
the eastern front Britain listened to those who counseled “Business 
as usual” until it was almost too late. In the summer of 1940 Den- 
mark was occupied overnight, Holland was overrun in three days, 
and Belgium in less than four weeks. France was conquered in 
almost as short a time, and the enemy paused only to take breath in 
preparation for an invasion of England itself. Then the thoroughly 
aroused Britishers began to realize that they might have to fight it out 
on the beaches and the streets, with nothing but clubs for weapons. 
All their weapons and ammunition had been left on the battlefields 
and beaches of northwestern France. They began frantically to 
arm. Only vital industries were allowed to continue and the whole 
man and woman power of the nation was mobilized for an all-out 
war effort. 

Britain’s back to the wall. For a time Britain was fighting- 
fighting alone— literally with its back to the wall for the preservation 
of the homeland, the heart of the British Empire. In fact it might 
have been pinned to the waff had not the Nazis made the mistake 
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Barrels of antiaircraft guns made in a Canadian plant for use in England. ^ These 

are rapid-fire guns made of the finest steel and with the best workmanship, 

of attacking Russia. That error brought Britain a stronger conti- 
nental ally than it had ever dreamed of having. Our entry into the 
war as an ally after Pearl Harbor was warmly welcomed by the Brit- 
ish, yet it was not an unmixed blessing, for with that event the war 
became a global war and Britain found itself fighting not simply for 
the homeland, but for the defense of the whole far-flung British 
Empire. 

While from the beginning Britain had received sympathetic sup- 
port from the greater part of the empire, it was not until the colonies 
and the dependencies were themselves endangered that they really 
girded themselves for an all-out war effort. Now, with the exception 
of Ireland, which has remained neutral, and India, which is giving 
only half-hearted support, the forces of the whole empire are advanc- 
ing as a single army. Hard-pressed Australia and New Zealand have 
sent troops to North Africa and the Far East; Canadians have fought 
on all fronts; South Africans have done their bit; and Indians have 
fought in Syria and on the batde fronts nearer home. Our forces in 
North Africa and the Mediterranean worked with the British under 
a single command to defeat the European partners of the Axis. In 
China and the Pacific area, including Australia, we are united in a 
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single purpose— to bring about the unconditional surrender of the 
Japanese. 

Britain aided by conquered countries. A number of the nations 
of Europe which lost control of their homelands have established 
governments in London. These governments, as best they can, work 
for the interest of their people at home and direct in some measure the 
affairs of their foreign possessions. Included in these governments 
in exile are those of Norway, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Greece, Yugoslavia, and Free France. Since “D-day” 
the French have set up a government in Paris. The heads of the 
other governments return to their homelands as soon as liberation 
occurs. All these governments are doing everything in their power 
to aid Britain in its war with Germany and Japan. Those merchant 
vessels which were not capmred by Germany are busily engaged 
carrying supplies of aU kinds for the Allies to all parts of the world. 
The Norwegian fleet alone, thus employed, numbers 900 ships 
manned by 25,000 Norwegian sailors. Young men from these con- 
quered countries trained as pilots are flying with the British air force 
over German-controlled Europe. Such help as this, together with 
the resistance offered to German control in the conquered regions 
themselves, strengthens the British fighting arm and gives the British 
people courage to believe that a new day is dawning for Europe and 
the world. 

Britain streamlines for war. Had Hitler realized England’s de- 
fenseless condition following Dunkirk, he would no doubt have at- 
tempted an invasion at once with excellent prospects of success. 
His failure to do so was Britain’s salvation. The country imme- 
diately converted all its resources and industries to preparation for 
defense and offense. All cliffs and beaches were defended by barbed 
wire and gun emplacements. Like the United States Britain is essen- 
tially a manufacturing country. It was a comparatively simple mat- 
ter to turn its great plants from the production of goods for civilian 
use to those needed for war. 

The need of planes. Hitler had told Prime Minister Chamber- 
lain that- London would be bombed if Britain attempted to thwart 
Germany’s plans in Central Europe. He carried out his threat. For 
three months Britain was subjected to severe bombing by day and by 
night. But in the meantime war production in Britain continued 
with feverish haste. There was only one thing to do— to get planes, 
to build them and to buy them— planes to defend the homeland and 
planes later to be sent against Germany and the lands occupied by 
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Hitler. So successful were their efforts that during the )rear 1941 
Britain exported five planes for every one imported. Even before 
the entry of the United States into the war Britain placed orders for 
planes with American manufacturers, at first paid for by the British 
Government and later by lend-lease agreement. As the months and 
years have passed British plane manufacturers have built more, larger, 
and stronger planes. The Lancaster, for instance, carries seven tons 
of bombs and has a flying range of 3000 miles. 

Tanks, guns, and ammunition. What the British plane manu- 
facturers are accomplishing British makers of all other types of equip- 
ment are doing equally well. Their plants are working for Britain’s 
allies, as well as for Britain’s armed forces. Even before the end 
of 1942, there had gone to Russia 3000 planes, nearly 3000 tanks, 
and 70,000,000 rounds of small ammunition, besides many other sup- 
plies. In the North African campaign some of the American forces 
were equipped with British twenty-five-pound guns. 

British ships and shipping. For many years Britain’s navy and 
merchant marine led the world. Glasgow was long recognized as 
the world’s leading shipbuilding port. With Britain’s entry into 
the war, the country needed all its naval vessels to defend the home- 
land and its far-flung possessions. Ships were needed to enforce 
the blockade which the British Government had declared with the 
purpose of preventing trade between Germany and other countries. 
Six hundred British naval vessels must be constantly on duty to cover 
80,000 miles of sea routes. The duties are varied, including patrol- 
ling, convoying, and fighting. More than 250,000 men of the British 
Navy are serving on Atlantic lanes alone. 

Merchant ships are needed to meet Britain’s usual needs and also 
to carry the many war supplies necessary to feed and equip the armed 
forces. Furthermore, with the entry of Russia into the war many 
ships were needed to transport supplies to that country either by way 
of. the Murmansk coast or around Africa to the Persian Gulf. We 
need to recall that Italy had practically closed the Mediterranean to 
all Allied shipping. The 1 1 ,000 mile voyage around Africa was the 
equivalent of reducing by one half the ships available for carrying 
goods to the Far East. With the Mediterranean closed 300 ships were 
required to keep Britain’s own Far Eastern forces properly supphed. 
The clearing of the Mediterranean after the fall of Tunisia was 
equivalent to doubling the number of ships. Great demands are also 
made on Britain’s shipyards by the frequent sinking of British mer- 
chant ships by German submarines. 
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An English assembly plant showing finished tanks ready for a field test 


From peace to war. It is easy to see that Britain’s rapid advance 
in war industries was made possible by peacetime occupations. The 
country had extensive manufactures of iron and steel products at 
Birmingham, Newcastle, Sheffield, and many other cities. Textile 
machines were made near the textile centers of Lancashire around 
Manchester. Workmen are highly skilled in all metal industries; 
thus it was easy to turn to the construction of planes with their 
almost mechanically perfect engines. The well-known Rolls-Royce 
engine is an English product. The same skill and resources led to 
the production of tanks and trucks. From time immemorial the Brit- 
ish have built and sailed their oWn ships. All these occupations are 
closely related to Britain’s location, climate, and natural resources, 
some knowledge of which must be gained if we are to understand 
Britain’s strength both in peacetime and in war. 

Advantages and Resources Underlying British Industries 

A favorable location. In early times, when the Mediterranean 
Sea was the commercial center of the world. Great Britain was defi- 
nitely out of the picture. But with the discovery of America all that 
was changed. The Atlantic became, in time, the busiest ocean of all. 
Great Britain, nearer to America than most of the continent, stood 
then at the front door of Europe. Far-flung trade lines center there. 
There is the profitable commerce with Canada, the United States, 
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and South America, the Panama Canal giving easy access to the west- 
ern coasts of America. The continent of Africa is easily reached. 
Asia is just around the comer of the Mediterranean Sea and the 
Suez Canal. Nearer home Norway, Sweden, Russia, and the Baltic 
States are reached by cheap water routes. 

As an aviation center Great Britain has a most favorable location. 
A study of a polar map shows that of all the important nations of 
the earth none possesses a more advantageous position than does 
Great Britain for air connection with all parts of the globe. From 
any one of its airfields it is only a matter of minutes to continental 
Europe, of a few hours to the North American continent— recently 
one flier made the round trip four times in three days— and a little 
more than two days to any part of the world. Already questions 
have arisen as to whether in the coming air age the planes of one 
nation will be permitted to fly over the territory of another nation. 
Britain with its far-flung possessions is especially fortunate since its 
airships will be able to go to almost any part of the world over 
British territory. Likewise British airfields will be widely scattered, 
so that for the accommodation of its planes, there will be little de- 
pendence on other nations. 

A fostering climate. The British Isles have a mild but stimulat- 
ing climate. The mild winters and cool summers are due to the 
westerly winds, blowing for many miles over the Atlantic Ocean. 
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Ocean waters are never so cold in winter or so warm in summer as 
is the land in the same latitude. Therefore the British Isles, being 
set in the ocean, do not experience the great seasonal differences in 
temperature common to inland regions. 

Both farming and manufacturing are helped by a mild temperate 
climate. Farmers can work out of doors all the year round. In 
summer British factory workers suffer little from the heat. In north- 
ern Scotland the period of sunlight in winter is only five and one-half 
hours. In summer the days are more than seventeen hours long. 
Then it is possible to read and write outdoors long after ten o’clock 
at night. The high latitudes of Great Britain account for these curi- 
ous seasonal differences. Its southern coast is a little farther north 
than our Canadian border. 

The rainfall is heaviest on the western coasts, Ireland especially 
having the greatest rainfall of all. So green is its grass and so verdant 
its ivied walls and trees that it has been appropriately called the 
Emerald Isle. The luxuriant growth of grass offers fine pasturage 
for cattle and sheep. Toward the east the lighter rainfall gives excel- 
lent conditions in both England and Scotland for the growing of 
wheat. Southern England has very little snow. Indeed the south- 
western counties have been called the Florida of England. The moist 
air from the sea is responsible for the disagreeable “pea-soup fogs,” 
or “yellow fogs,” that occur in London during the fall and winter. 
These in themselves would not be so disagreeable, if it were not for 
the soot and smoke which fill the air and coat everything they touch 
with their grimy deposit. 

A pioneer in industry and commerce. The early Britons were 
sea rovers. They were a fearless, hardy race who discovered many 
new lands which they claimed for their own. In these colonies they 
built forts and trading posts and exchanged goods with the native 
peoples. They gave them cloth, trinkets, knives, and weapons and 
received in return furs, spices, precious metals, and other valuable 
products. This trade increased so rapidly that in time the demand 
for such goods far outran the supply. Necessity is the mother of in- 
vention. To meet this increased demand, the British invented ma- 
chines by which their output of goods could be multiplied many 
times. 

In England were built the first machines for spinning and weav- 
ing and the first steam engine. Muscles were displaced then by 
water power and by steam. Coal and coke were used there for the 
first time to smelt iron and make steel. These events marked the 
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beginning of the great indus- 
trial revolution which began 
about the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century. The evolu- 
tion of the British Empire was 
vitally affected by these pro- 
found changes in British in- 
dustry. 

A greatly increased supply 
of goods made new markets 
necessary. Colonies were 
built up in distant lands to in- 
crease British trade. With 
the wealth resulting from this 
commerce, Great Britain was 
enabled to conquer new lands 
and to fight successfully any 
enemies opposing its progress. 
So the cycle of trade ad- 
vanced: new colonies, more 
trade, greater wealth, still more new territory. The colonies sent to 
the mother country food for workers and raw materials for factories. 
In return the mother country shipped manufactured goods of all sorts 
to the colonies. British money came to be invested in colonial enter- 
prises. Many Englishmen migrated to the colonies where, of course, 
they still remained British subjects. 

Rich coal mines. One of the chief sources of wealth in Great 
Britain is coal. Only Germany and the United States mine more coal 
than Britain. The industrial life of Great Britain, a large part of its 
export trade, and its military and naval strength rest to a considerable 
degree upon its enormous supplies of coal. About three quarters of a 
million British workers are engaged in this industry. 

From coal to gold. The great coal deposits have determined the 
centers of industry. The map indicates four of these: the Scottish 
lowlands, Newcastle, the Midlands, and South Wales. The coal 
fields of southern Scotland form an almost continuous belt, stretching 
for over ninety miles from coast to coast. On its western seaboard 
lies Glasgow, the greatest shipbuilding center of the world. Glasgow 
and its neighboring cities form a great manufacturing area. 

Newcastle lies near great coal fields and, close at hand, are de- 
posits of iron ore. Here is a great iron-steel manufacturing city. 
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One of the coal mines, near Wrexham, in north Wales. Welsh coal has been sold 
all over the world by ‘the British. 


Because of Newcastle’s nearness to coal fields and its great docks on 
the Tyne, coal is in normal times exported to lands across the North 
Sea— to Scandinavia, Finland, and the Low Countries. This wealth 
in coal deposits gave rise to the old saying, “Don’t carry coals to 
Newcastle.” Shipbuilding is another activity of this flourishing city 
of almost 300,000 people. # 

South Wales has large and very rich deposits of coal. Cardiff 
was at one time the leading coal port of the world. Over forty 
per cent of Britain’s exportation of coal was shipped from there, and 
it is also a coaling station for steamers. 

Coal has been justly called “the cornerstone of British industries.” 
Coal has brought the people more wealth than rnines of gold and 
silver. For generations the ingenuity of the British nation has been 
transforming coal into gold which has financed industries at home 
and abroad. 

Multiple products of iron and steel. From Britain’s large and 
numerous iron and steel plants have come implements for the farm, 
machinery for the mills and factories, locomotives, cars, ships, and a 
vast quantity of metal articles for export. Birmingham, Manchester, 
and Sheffield are three leading manufacturing cities. Birmingham 
stands first in the making of hardware. As Manchester is a great 
center of textile mills, that city naturally makes textile machinery. 
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Inspecting guns to be used on British naval vessels. The plant is at Sheffield which 
has been noted for many years for its fine steel products. 

Sheffield is celebrated for its cutlery. Glasgow makes engines for 
steamships and builds ships of iron and steel that have displaced the 
wooden vessels of the past. Shipbuilding is also carried on in Belfast, 
Northern Ireland, in Newcastle, and in other cities of the northeast 
coast. Surely British industries and trade have a firm foundation, 
being built on coal, iron, and steel. 

Cotton and woolen goods. Cotton cloth, ^woolen goods, and 
linen are the leading textile manufactures of Great Britain. For 
years raw cotton was the chief import and cotton goods the greatest 
export. No other country equaled Britain in the value of the cotton 
goods and woolen goods manufactured and exported. Four favor- 
ing conditions gave Britain its early industrial start: its abundance of 
coal, its favorable climate, its early employment of machines, and its 
skilled workers. Raw materials and markets for manufactured goods 
were readily found in the colonies and in foreign countries, thanks to 
Britain’s carrying trade. 

The Lancashire district about Manchester is the great cotton cen- 
ter of England. In the early days the mills were run by water power 
from the short, swift streams flowing down the western slopes of 
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the Pennine Chain. Later, coal was found close at hand and steam 
then largely displaced water power. Access to the sea was needed 
and so, in 1894, the Manchester Ship Canal was built to Liverpool. 
This made it possible for large ships, laden with cotton from the 
United States and other countries, to unload their cargoes almost at 
factory doors in Manchester. The city thus became a distributing 
center for the entire region. Britain’s chief centers for the manufac- 
ture of woolen goods are Leeds and Bradford to the east of Man- 
chester on the other side of the Pennine Chain. 

The cotton industry is new compared to the woolen industry. 
Until about 1 800 wool was the universal wear in all European coun- 
tries except those bordering the Mediterranean Sea. Socks and stock- 
ings as well as other garments were fashioned of wool. Cotton, silk, 
and linen garments were regarded as luxuries. 

Britain is noted for the fine quality of its woolen goods, especially 
for its serges and Scotch tweeds. Because of the great need of uni- 
forms, blankets, etc., for the armed forces the manufacture of civilian 
goods has been reduced to the minimum. All clothing has been 
rationed since the early days of the war. 

Irish linen. Irish linen is famous throughout the world. Flax 
has been grown in Northern Ireland for centuries. There the women 
became skilled in weaving it into linen. At first the work was all 
done by hand, but, later, the workers learned to use machines. The 
green grass of Ireland offers a perfect bleaching ground, and the 
wages of the girls and women whether at home or in the factory 
are low. Consequently excellent linens could be sold at moderate 
prices. Irish linen set the standard for the best linen everywhere. 
Belfast was the chief linen market in the British Isles. Because of 
war-time conditions Irish linen goods have practically disappeared 
from store counters all over the world. 


Britain’s Sources of Food in Peacetime and in War 
Food from the Land 

Outlook for agriculture. For two thousand years agriculture 
was the main occupation of the islands. Crops dependant upon sun- 
shine and a long summer season suffer in Britain. There the clouds 
hang low, and it is cold and raw most of the time. Much of the land 
is rocky or swampy and is suitable only for grazing. When World 
War I came to an end, British agriculture was at its peak. Never- 
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Ricks of wheat, barley, and oats. Note the carefully thatched tops which protect 
the grain from rain. The most of Britain’s grain is raised in eastern England where 
the rainfall is lighter than in the west. 


theless, British farmers never could feed a population numbered in 
millions. For example, even in peacetime only one third of the wheat 
it needs to feed its people is raised in Britain; the rest must be im- 
ported. And so it is with the other staples. If all imports of food- 
stuffs should be interrupted for a very few days, Britons soon would 
be going hungry. The present war has again made it imperative for 
Britain to devote all possible arable land, including golf courses, 
parks, and lawns to the production of food. England is desperately 
trying now to produce one half of the foodstuffs it needs. 

Because the British knew full well that the islands could not feed 
themselves and that many vessels bringing foodstuffs would be sunk 
by German U-boats, the rationing of food was one of the first pre- 
cautions adopted by the authorities after the outbreak of hostilities. 
Allotments were first made for the armed forces. Napoleon’s well- 
known saying that an army travels on its stomach is equally true 
of the war worker and the civilian. No one can work at top speed 
and under high tension if improperly fed. Therefore civilian rationing 
was necessary if the war effort was to go on at top speed. The meat 
and fat quotas are low but sufficient. Eggs are doled out— one a 
month per person. Milk is reserved for the children and invalids. 
All vegetables and fruits that cannot be grown at home have disap- 
peared from the table. Tea, coffee, chocolate, sugar, and other im- 
ported luxuries are very scarce and carefully conserved. 

Farm animals and animal products. During the past sixty years 
the trend of British agriculture was away from farming and toward 
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Driving the cows home at night on the southeast coast of England. A soldier of 
World War II helps to guard the coast. 


livestock raising. Hayfields and pastures covered about twenty times 
as much land as did wheat. The best regions for pasturage are in the 
western parts of the islands. Here is rugged country most suitable 
for grazing, and here are the moist winds and the heavy rainfalls 
necessary to produce abundance of grass. The British are experts in 
raising fine cattle, horses, sheep, and hogs. They have sent blooded 
stock to all parts of the world where really fine animals are desired. 
Their Guernsey and Jersey cows are celebrated for their rich milk, 
and their Shorthorns and Herefords for the production of beef. The 
slaughterhouses are not enormous plants, as in this country; on the 
contrary, they are small and widely scattered. 

Britain surpasses all other European nations but Russia in the 
number of its sheep. Sheep graze in the highlands and in the eastern 
and drier parts of the country. Today in England sheep are raised 
more for lamb and mutton than for wool. Before the war the chief 
sources of wool for Britain’s great mills were Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, India, and Argentina. London, the capital, was the 
greatest wool market in the world. Large quantities of the imported 
wool that came to London from the dominions were reexported to 
other nations. 

Britain has about a million horses bred for riding, hunting, and 
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racing. Beautiful thoroughbreds contest for first place at the famous 
race tracks of Ascot, Epsom, and Derby. 

Animals and animal products have constituted yearly about 
seventy per cent of the farm products in value. Nevertheless they 
did not supply enough food for Britain’s needs. Beef was imported 
from Argentina and Uruguay; mutton from New Zealand and 
Australia; pork products from the United States, Ireland, and Den- 
mark; and dairy products from Denmark, New Zealand, and other 
countries. More than half the imported cheese came from New Zea- 
land alone. Butter, fresh cream, and milk were supplied by Eire. 

The dairy outlook. The dense population of Britain creates a 
wide demand for dairy products. As a consequence, many British 
farmers are dairymen. Butter and cheese can be brought from a 
distance, but fresh milk must be produced nearer home. Therefore 
eighty per cent of the dairy farmers produce milk. As in all coun- 
tries butter and cheese can be made by those who do not have ready 
access to large markets. The Irish farmers organized cooperative 
creameries which supplied large quantities of butter to the English 
market. The dairy center of Eire is near Dublin. 

Food from the Sea 

British fisheries. The British, sometimes jokingly referred to as 
beefeaters, consume great quantities of fish as well. Kippered her- 
ring are considered a great delicacy. Cod, plaice, and sole, which 
also abound offshore in the cool northern waters, form an important 
part of the British bill of fare. The best fishing ground of the North 
Sea is the Dogger Bank, an extensive shoal about sixty miles east of 
Newcastle. There are other banks to the south, and there are shoals 
off the coast of the Netherlands. The fish caught there are plaice, 
cod, halibut, and sole. Cod, haddock, and herring are plentiful 
around the Shetland, Orkney, and Hebrides Islands off the Scottish 
coast. Scottish fishermen specialize in herring. In normal times 
nearly one hundred thousand people are engaged in catching, clean- 
ing, and preparing fish for market. Grimsby, Hull, London, and 
Yarmouth, all coast towns, are important fishing centers. London is 
the largest fishing port in the world. 

How’ Peacetime Britain Supports Its People 

By selling labor and coal. The chief resource of the British 
Isles is the progressive people who inhabit the islands. Aside from 
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A fishing vessel in the North Sea. This trip resulted in the splendid catchy of 
more than 100,000 herrings in three days. The North Sea is one of the best fishing 
grounds in the world. 


that great asset the outstanding gift which nature has bestowed on 
the islands is the rich deposit of coal which is well distributed over 
the island of Great Britain. The people have used this resource very 
efficiently. Ever since the beginning of the industrial revolution in 
the middle of the eighteenth century the British have been an indus- 
trial people. 

Besides manufacturing large quantities of iron and steel they have 
imported huge quantities of cotton and wool which they exported in 
the form of cotton and woolen goods. Every shipload of manu- 
factured goods represented many days of British labor plus the power 
derived from British coal. We might say then that Britain has been 
selling labor— skilled labor— and shipping it to all parts of the world. 
If British coal and iron have entered into their making, the price of 
the coal and iron must also be considered in estimating the value of 
the articles manufactured for export. Thus selling skill, labor, and 
fuel Britain has paid its way. Not otherwise could a nation of 
limited natural resources support so large a population or have at- 
tained such an influence in the world’s industrial life. 

By the carrying trade and foreign investments. Britain had 
other ways of making money besides selling manufactured goods. Its 
merchant marine transported not only its own goods but goods 
shipped by the people of other nations. There was also the income 
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from the investment of British money in foreign enterprises, such 
as railroads, mines, oil wells, and plantations of various kinds. Then 
there are British business houses, such as banks and insurance offices, 
located far and near all over the world. All these activities yielded 
sizable profits which helped to increase the income of the British 
people and pay for the heavy imports. 

Great Britain, the world’s middleman. Many goods that were 
not used in that country passed through British ports. For example, 
tea grown in India or Ceylon was sent to England, there prepared 
and packed, and then sent to the United States. The tea was ex- 
ported to Britain, but reexported. Such products are known as re- 
exports. British merchants imported wool from Australia to sell in the 
United States and on the continent of Europe; cotton sent from the 
United States to Liverpool was reexported in times of peace to Ger- 
many or France; rubber from the Malay Peninsula often came to 
the United States by way of London. Cargoes were thus obtained 
for British sliips and profits for British merchants. Germany, France, 
Eire, and the United States were the chief purchasers of British re- 
exports. 

Ships and shipbuilding. Britain is not self-sustaining; in fact, in 
normal times it produces only food enough to supply it for two days 
of each week. The rest of the food must be contributed by all parts 
of the world. Raw materials for British industries must be brought 
from afar and manufactured articles must be transported to distant 
markets. To meet this situation, thousands of ships are needed. 
Britain has had a larger number of ships carrying freight and pas- 
sengers than any other country. British ships formerly carried nine 
tenths of the oversea trade of the empire and one half of the oversea 
trade of the world. 

Britain has excellent harbors on all coasts. These harbors are 
easily reached from the interior as no part of the British Isles is more 
than seventy miles from the seaboard. Some of the chief ports are 
London, Liverpool, Glasgow, Bristol, Plymouth, Southampton, and 
Belfast. Newcastle, Cardiff, and Barry in normal times are important 
coal-exporting ports. 

Britain developed a great shipbuilding industry. In some years 
it held fourth place among that country’s industrial activities and two 
hundred thousand workers were employed. There have been, how- 
ever, wide fluctuations in production and employment. Glasgow is 
the chief shipbuilding center. Other important centers are on the 
Tyne and in Belfast, Northern Ireland. 
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Guides to Study 

1. What different names are applied to Great Britain and its possessions? 

2. In what ways has British influence extended to the United States and 
to the rest of the world? 

3. Why is the “Silver Streak” less of a safeguard than formerly? 

4. With the fall of France why was England's escape a narrow one? 

5. What help does Britain receive from the dominions and from the United 
States? 

6. How has Britain adapted its industries to wartime needs? 

7. Why does Britain now need ships more than ever before? 

8. In what ways is Britain’s location superior to that of almost any other 
country? What are disadvantages of its location? 

9. How does the climate of the British Isles differ from’’ that of eastern 
North America in the same latitude? Explain the difference. 

10. How did an early start help Great Britain to become great in industry? 
In commerce? In colonial possessions? 

11. What part has coal played in helping Britain to become great? 

12. Why is coal less valuable as a resource than in former years? 

13. The manufacture of textiles has for many years been Britain’s leading 
industry. How did this come about? 

14. Why is Britain particularly fortunate in having a large supply of fish 
near at hand? How did the fishing industry aid in the growth of the country? 

15. Why are the British Isles better adapted to grazing than to the cultivation 
of the soil? 

16. What has Britain done to meet the demands of its people for food? 
How has the United States helped? 

17. What are the principal sources of Britain's food supply in peacetime? 

18. Why should England itself produce as much of its own food and raw 
materials as possible? 

19. What are the different ways in which Britain pays for its imported foods 
and raw materials? 

20. How does Britain export coal and labor? 

21. Why has Britain always been one of the leading shipbuilding nations? 

22. How do the exports and imports of England compare with those of 
Argentina? Explain the differences. 

Topics for Class Discussion 

1. An empire at stake. 

2. Our interest in Great Britain. 

3. The “Silver Streak.” 

4. Britain’s need of help. What? Why? 

5. British dominions and colonies. 

6. Britain's greatest resources. 

7. The industrial revolution. 

8. Britain's fishing grounds. 

9. Shipbuilding centers. 

10. Markets for British goods. 

11. English sea rovers. 
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Work to Be Done 

1. On an outline map of the world color with one color all the parts of the 
British Empire. Learn the value of each possession to the mother country. 
Which of these possessions have passed out of British control during the present 
war? On this map trace the shipping routes from England to all parts of the 
empire and to other countries with which Britain traded extensively. 

2. List in order of importance what you consider Britain's principal re- 
sources. Why did you write these in this order? 

3. Before the industrial revolution England exported wheat and wool and 
imported manufactured goods from Flanders. How does the trade of that day 
compare with the trade of today? Account for the differences. 

4. On a map ’of the British Isles locate the principal industrial centers and 
the chief ports. Give the reasons for the growth of each. What advantages has 
London, the largest city in the world? 

5. On your desk outline map of the world trace the principal air lines 
leading from Britain to other countries. Why is Britain well located to become 
a great aviation center? How do its world-wide possessions help? (See *‘The 
World of Tomorrow," p. 744.) 

6. Study newspapers and magazines and report to the class references to 
British participation in the war and to events in the British Isles themselves. 
Note carefully, too, all reference to conferences and cooperative action between 
Britain and the United States. 


2. SCANDINAVIA-PART SLAVE, PART FREE 

Norway— The Land of the Vikings 

Norway occupied. From Denmark the Germans found it easy 
to enter Norway. Possession of Norway gave them distinct ad- 
vantages. From Narvik iron ore could be shipped to the south when 
Swedish ports were closed by ice, providing, of course, the ships 
could escape the British blockade. Then, too, Norwegian ports offer 
excellent bases for attack on Britain by sea or air. Norwegian fiords 
on which the ports of the country are located provide excellent 
shelters for German ships, both naval vessels and merchantmen. But 
German control and the British blockade have paralyzed Norwegian 
occupations. The country has lost control of a part of its great 
merchant marine, oncfe a source of great income; its fisheries are 
greatly hampered; and the products of its hydroelectric plants are 
no longer free to enter world markets. 

German-controlled Norway. The Germans have strongly 
fortified Norway against possible invasion by the Allies. It is thought 
that the country is garrisoned by more than 300,000 German troops. 
German control, as in all of the occupied countries, is ruthless and 
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A lumber mill in Norway. Swift streams from the highlands furnish waterpower to 
saw the logs into boards and planks. 


crael in the extreme. Ownership of property by the native people 
can hardly be said to exist. What is needed or even wanted by the 
Germans to further their own purposes is confiscated. 

There is no religious, social, educational, or economic freedom, 
as we know them. All religious services are closely watched and 
controlled by the invaders. A German type of education is forced 
upon the schools. Many Norwegian teachers have rebelled and re- 
fused to follow German leadership. Shut off from the rest of the 
worM as Norway is, it is impossible for its industries to go on in any- 
thing like their usual order. Whatever work is carried on must 
proceed primarily for the interests of the invaders. 

How shall we study Norway? It would be unwise and unfair 
to assume that the people of Norway are living a normal life. The 
life of a country is normal when the people inhabiting it are free to 
make use of its resources to the best possible advantage. It is fair to 
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assume that before the invasion by the Germans the free Norwegian 
people were making perhaps the best use of the resources of the 
country. If given their full freedom again, we can be fairly sure that 
the former industries will be revived and will be followed by the same 
prosperity. With this thought in mind we shall study the resources 
of Norway and the occupations which naturally result from them. 

A land of explorers. Norway and Sweden make up the Scandi- 
navian Peninsula. Besides these two nations the term Scandinavia 
often includes another peninsula, that of Denmark. 

Long ago the ancestors of the Scandinavians were a hardy, sea- 
loving, warlike people known as vikings, or Norsemen. They 
ravaged the coasts of western Europe, plundering wherever tempt- 
ing goods and riches offered themselves. They were so feared that 
everywhere Christian people prayed to be delivered “from the fury 
of the Northmen.” They even penetrated as far as the coast of New 
England. The sea at their doors was their roadway, always testing 
their strength and always beckoning them on to greater adventures. 

An outstanding Norwegian explorer of recent times was Roald 
Amundsen, the discoverer of the south pole in 191 1. Later in a plane 
named the Norge, the Norwegian name for the country, he with 
others made the first flight over the north pole. With Commander 
Byrd he shared the honor of having visited both poles. He was the 
first person to sail around the world within the Arctic circle. He 
was also the first person to traverse the northwest passage, a feat 
which numerous explorers had been attempting ever since the dis- 
covery of America. 

A forbidding land. One writer has picturesquely described Nor- 
way as a country with a granite back and a fir-tree jacket. Moun- 
tains cover practically the whole of the country. The forest trees 
are mostly evergreen. Strong winds blowing over the many hills 
make the trees stunted and irregular in shape. In the gorges, where 
there is protection from the fierce winds, the trees grow tall and 
straight. Such trees are of great value in shipbuilding and other 
activities. 

Norway is often called “the land of the midnight sun.” Stricdy 
speaking, we should apply that name only to that part of the country 
that lies within the Arctic circle. 

The soil of the country is poor. In fact, three quarters of the 
land is unsuited to cultivation. The area remaining is so small that 
over half the farms are not more than five acres in size. Nevertheless, 
these small farms support more than one third of all the people. The 
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Haying time in a fertile Norwegian valley. The moist winds from the Atlantic 
make it difficult to dry the hay. To hasten the process the grass is placed on fence- 
like supports thus exposing it to sun and air. 


location of Norway, so far to the north, has this advantage; eighteen 
or twenty hours of daylight in summer is of great help in ripening the 
grain crops. The mineral resources are very limited. No wonder 
that, in seeking a living, Norwegians turn from the land to the sea! 

The inviting sea. Norway has one of the most irregular and 
picturesque shore lines inhabited by man. Deep narrow bays, called 
fiords, penetrate far inland, furnishing quiet waters along the entire 
stretch of coast. Winds from the Atlantic prevent the freezing of 
even the northernmost harbors. Sheltered by fir-clad mountains, 
these fiords, whether gloomy under lowering clouds or bright with 
bursts of sunshine, are always beautiful. It was easy in the early days 
for the Norsemen to venture forth. Numerous bordering islands 
were their first goal. Lumber for building more and larger ships 
was close at hand in the forests. Thus we see how naturally fishing 
and the building of ships came to be Norwegian industries, to which 
later was added the overseas carrying trade. 

Wealth from the sea. Fishing was a main source of wealth for 
Norway. All the ports were fishing centers. Although Oslo, is the 
capital and the largest city, Bergen was the leading fishing port. 
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Photo by Lionel Green from Jbrederic Lewis 

A fishing vessel in the harbor of Hammerfest, Norway, the northernmost town 
on the continent of Europe. The fishermen are cleaning codfish. Cod-liver oil is a 
product of the Norwegian fisheries. 


The fishing industry was of three types: fishing for cod in the North 
Sea and near the Lofoten Islands; fishing for herring in the waters 
surrounding southern Norway; and fishing for whales in the South 
Atlantic and Antarctic Oceans. As a result of these extensive fish- 
eries, Norway formerly prepared and exported enormous quantities 
of salted, smoked, dried, or canned fish. To the United States alone 
Norway sent millions of pounds of canned fish. Forest products, 
especially wood pulp and newsprint, were the leading exports; but 
fish and fish products came second. 

Wealth in forests. About twenty-five per cent of the forests are 
hardwood; the rest are evergreen. The products of the forest are 
lumber, pulp, paper, wooden articles, and paper articles. Spruce in 
great abundance and practically unlimited water power are the factors 
favoring the production of wood pulp and paper in large quantities. 
These exports found their largest market in the United !^ngdom. 
To the United States Norway sent newsprint and considerable pulp. 

The harnessing of water power. No other country of Europe 
has so much water power as Norway. The western mountain slopes 
are abrupt and their streams have consequently swift currents with 
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An hydroelectric plant in Norway which supplies power to the town of Notodden 
nearly one hundred miles away. By manufacturing nitrates and aluminum Norway 
in peacetimes in a sense exports its waterpower. 

great potentialities for power. However, up to the time of the 
German occupation, only one seventh of the water power was 
utilized. There were two important chemical industries in which 
hydroelectric power was employed— one was the making of nitrogen 
compounds to be used in manufacturing commercial fertilizers; the 
other, the making of aluminum. 

The nitrogen for making nitrogen compounds is drawn from the 
air. Norway has no coal and but little iron, but it has as much at- 
mosphere as any other country. No one can stint this raw material. 
The supply is limitless and instantly available for the important 
manufacture of nitrogen compounds. 

To make aluminum, the ore for the process must be imported. 
Some five tons of coal are necessary to prepare each ton of ore for 
the electric furnaces. Unfortunately, Norway has no coal except 
in far-distant Svalbard; so great quantities of coal were brought from 
a distance. Aluminum has been, however, an important export of 
Norway. 

Norwegian cargoes. Since Norway could not provide enough 
food for its people, foodstuffs had to be imported. Textiles and 
manufactured goods were other important items. Coal was imported 
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and some ores to be smelted and refined by electricity. Norway 
bought about equally from Great Britain and Germany. 

Norway exported the products of its forests, its fisheries, and its 
hydroelectric plants. There is the possibility that, when it is free 
once more, it may sell its electric power to neighboring countries to 
the south. Britain, across the North Sea, was Norway’s, chief buyer. 

Service of the merchant marine. When the population of Nor- 
way is considered, we find that its merchant marine exceeded that of 
any other country. It has been justly said that “the whole nation 
could be taken aboard its own ships.” Norwegian ships not only 
transported their own goods, but they engaged in the carrying trade 
for the benefit of other nations. The Norwegian sailors, whether 
officers or crew, are known and approved everywhere. They still 
are living up to the old viking traditions of courage and daring as 
seamen and as saboteurs against the Nazi invaders. 

It is interesting to note that steel ships engaged in trade for Nor- 
way have generally been built in neighboring coal-producing coun- 
tries. To import coal for shipbuilding or to have the native coal 
brought from Svalbard was so costly as to be prohibitive. Because of 
this handicap, Norway was not able to compete with coal-producing 
countries in iron and steel industries. 

A sturdy people. In 1940 Norway had an estimated population 
of less than 3,000,000— all peace-loving people. All they asked of 
neighboring countries and the world was that they be left alone to 
work out their own destiny. Having been able to maintain their 
neutrality in World War I, they confidently expected to be able to 
do so again. They had no desire to quarrel with anyone and expected 
no one to interfere with them. As a consequence they were wholly 
unprepared to cope with the sudden and complete occupation of 
their country by the Germans. Thousands of young men have 
slipped over the border into Sweden on their way to England or 
have risked their lives fleeing to England in small boats there to offer 
their services to the Norwegian government in exile. Those who 
must stay at home have become past masters in sabotage. They are 
doing everything in their power to hasten the day when they .shall 
once again be a free people. 

Sweden— A Free Country 

Sweden and the war. As yet Sweden has not been invaded by 
Germany. Apparently the only reason for this is that Germany has 
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Piles of pulpwood in a Swedish forest. Other products of these forests are 
lumber, matches, and charcoal. Since Sweden has no coal, much of its iron ore is 
smelted with charcoal. 

little or nothing to gain by so doing. The surplus commodities 
possessed by Sweden which are needed by Germany are iron ore 
and forest products. So long as these products move to Germany 
in sufficient quantities, there is no reason for an attack on Sweden. 
A conquered Sweden would simply mean the tying up of thousands 
of German troops to police the country. 

Although Sweden in a sense may be said to be independent, yet 
it is almost completely cut off from the rest of the world. Before 
the war its forest products, iron ore, and highly specialized manu- 
factures were sent to many countries. In return for these exports 
Sweden depended upon foreign lands for foodsmffs, coal, petroleum 
products, and textiles. Inability to carry on a world-wide trade has 
greatly hampered all the industries of the country. The people have 
suffered from the lack of certain foods and many other commodities 
necessary for their welfare. In addition, the usual routine of eco- 
nomic and political life has been disturbed by the fear of the pos- 
sibility of invasion. However, the country’s resources are such that 
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An electric engine drawing cars laden with iron ore from the mines of Swedish 
Lapland. The ore is shipped from the port of Lulea in the summer, and, when that 
port is frozen, it is sent by rail to Narvik, Norway, which is open all the year. 

with the return of freedom of action the former industries of the 
country are sure to pursue their usual course. In order to under- 
stand what the future conditions will be we must know something 
of prewar Sweden. 

Valuable natural resources. Sweden is more fortunate than 
Norway in several important ways. In the first place it is larger 
than Norway. In the second place its forests are more extensive. 
They cover about half the country and constitute the nation’s great- 
est resource. In the third place Sweden’s agricultural resources are 
much greater than those of Norway; there is not s6 much need to 
import foods. Most of the farms are in southern Sweden where 
the surface is not mountainous and where the growing season is 
longer than farther north. The value of the farm products ex- 
ported was nearly one half that of the farm products imported. 

Sweden is rich in iron. Its deposits of iron ore are greater than 
those of any other nation in Europe with the exception of those of 
Alsace-Lorraine. Millions of tons of iron ore were exported every 
year while at home large iron and steel plants give employment to 
thousands of workmen. Sweden is fortunate in its quarries of granite, 
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marble, and sandstone— all useful for building. In recent years there 
has been marked development in the quarrying of stone and the 
future for this trade seems promising. 

Norway, Italy, Russia, and France are the only European coun- 
tries which exceed Sweden in water-power resources. Water power 
runs the sawmills and planing mills which prepare lumber for home 
use and for export; hydroelectric power smelts iron and other ores, 
makes nitrates and other chemical products, and supplies power for 
many other manufacturing plants. However, it must be realized that, 
owing to the freezing of the rivers in winter, the water power is then 
much curtailed. 

If we consider all its abundant resources, it is not surprising that 
in normal times the foreign commerce of Sweden is nearly twice that 
of Norway. 

Contributions of the forests. Lumbering has been carried on in 
Sweden for centuries. There is nothing to prevent its being con- 
tinued indefinitely as the government has excellent conservation laws. 
Nearly half the forests are owned by the farmers. The other half 
is divided almost equally between the state and the large lumber 
corporations. The leading purchasers of Sweden’s forest products 
were those nations whose virgin forests were felled long ago— namely, 
Denmark, Britain, and Germany. 

The heavy work of cutting down and trimming the trees is done 
in the winter. The lumbermen leave the logs piled beside the rivers 
so that the spring floods may carry them down stream to the saw- 
mills. There they are fashioned into planks, mine props, and matches. 
Other products are pulp, paper, and charcoal. Even the sawdust 
is utilized, for the Swedes are remarkable for thrift. Nearly one third 
of the population get their living from the forests or the industries 
allied to them. 

A safety match is one that must be rubbed against a specially 
prepared surface. This is a Swedish invention that was the founda- 
tion of its mammoth match industry. Money from foreign investors 
aided the rapid rise of the business. The Swedes invented intricate 
machines to perform all the necessary processes. The largest of these 
machines makes 40,000 boxes of matches per hour. All the match 
factories in Sweden produce 30,000 matches every second. Is it any 
wonder that the price of a box of matches is but one cent? 

Rich mineral deposits. Sweden has some deposits of copper 
and zinc. Its greatest asset, however, is its iron. The iron mines 
are widely scattered; some are in the south near thickly settled 
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regions wfiile others are far away in Lapland, north of the Arctic 
circle. The latter have the largest deposits. Since Sweden lacks coal, 
the smelting is done with charcoal. The result is a very fine grade 
of iron, much in demand abroad for making cutlery and other articles 
of superfine quality. Now that coal and coke are employed in 
smelting, Sweden no longer leads the world in the production of iron 
and steel. Today electricity is being used to some extent both in 
smelting and in making steel. 

The large deposits of iron ore in Lapland cannot be smelted 
profitably with charcoal because they contain much phosphorus. 
There is nothing to do, therefore, but to export the ore to coal- 
producing countries. Accordingly, much was sent from the ports on 
the Gulf of Bothnia in the summer and from the port of Narvik in 
Norway in winter when the gulf ports are frozen. Sweden is far 
colder than Norway in winter. This is because the great mountain 
chain of Scandinavia cuts off the warm, westerly sea winds that keep 
the coast of Norway at higher winter temperatures than prevail in 
Sweden. 

Some steel is made into machinery. Sweden is noted for the 
manufacture of telegraph and telephone apparatus. An important 
piece of dairy equipment, the cream separator, is a Swedish inven- 
tion much in use at home and abroad. Such machinery is an im- 
portant item in the list of Swedish exports. 

Stockholm and Gdteborg are the two most important cities. 
Stockholm is one of the finest of European capitals. Its setting amid 
lake, harbor, and islands is superb. Goteborg has an excellent harbor 
on the west coast. 

Denmark— An Ill-treated Neighbor 

Denmark invaded. When the Germans invaded Denmark, they 
met no opposition; there was little bloodshed. But German soldiers 
are everywhere and 3000 Danes have been imprisoned for anti- 
German activities. The pohce of the country is made up of Danish 
citizens. Although there has been no armed opposition on the part 
of the Danes, they are doing much to hamper the German war 
program. As in the Low Countries, they have their own under- 
ground organizations. Factories are set on fire; trains are derailed; 
in various ways work in shipyards and factories is delayed; and strikes 
in German war industries are common. Like the Norwegians the 
Danes have become expert at sabotage. 
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A large Danish poultry farm. The Danes are experts in the poultry industry. In 
times of peace they find their best market in Britain. 


In seizing Denmark, the Germans for a short time added con- 
siderably to their food supply. Large quantities of meats, dairy prod- 
ucts, and eggs were available for the German army and for transport 
to Germany. Additional supplies of food were very acceptable to 
the Germans since in peacetimes much food came into the country 
from overseas. There was one great difficulty, however. Formerly 
much of the feed for Danish cattle, hogs, and poultry had come from 
Argentina and the United States. Oilseeds, a source of margarine and 
seedcake for animals, had been imported in large quantities from 
Africa and Asia by sea. Without these supplies it became necessary 
to slaughter large numbers of animals which had produced the dairy 
products and eggs for export as well as for home use. Even if feed 
could be obtained in sufficient quantities. Great Britain, Denmark’s 
great market for the products, can no longer be reached. Danish 
merchant vessels were either seized by Germany or were interned in 
the foreign ports in which they happened to be at the time of inva- 
sion. Many of the Danish ships, as well as those of other conquered 
countries, are now being used by Britain and the United States to help 
meet the great demand for ocean transport. 

Land of Cooperatives 

Specialization in animal products. Denmark has few natural re- 
sources. It has no mineral wealth, no forests, no water power. Even 
its soil is not very fertile. But the Danes— a sturdy, virile people— 
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A Danish cooperative dairy. In this plant the cream is separated from the whole 
milk. The skim milk is fed to poultry and hogs. There were more than 1400 co- 
operative dairies in the country before German occupation. In normal times 
Denmark exports more butter than any other country. 


have done their utmost to combat these adverse conditions. They 
have used commercial fertilizer to improve the land, and they have 
taken great pains to improve their farm animals. Before the war 
their wealth was mainly centered in the cow, the pig, and the hen. 
England’s trade with Denmark was enormous, for Danish butter, 
bacon, and eggs were in great demand for British breakfast and tea 
tables. 

Denmark had established cooperative associations that were ex- 
ceedingly important agents in the success of the farmer. These asso- 
ciations bought, sorted, graded, and, if the articles warranted, stamped 
and marketed the farmer’s products. The official stamp guaranteed 
approved quality, quantity, and proper conditions of cleanliness on 
the farm whence the products originated. Over looo cooperative 
creameries made and marketed butter; cooperative slaughterhouses 
killed the pigs and found a market for the bacon and pork; coopera- 
tive associations graded eggs, stamped them, and thus guaranteed their 
excellence. Danish butter makers have been invited to go to Canada, 
the Baltic states, Russia, and other foreign countries to teach the 
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farmers of those countries how to make and market a first-class 
product. There were cooperative stores in all the towns. Here the 
farmers bought fodder, farm machinery, fertilizers, coal, and supplies 
for the home. The farmers themselves managed all the cobperative 
associations, which were also carefully supervised by the government. 

Copenhagen, the capital. Denmark is a “one-city country.” 
This one city is Copenhagen (Kobenhavn), the capital and a leading 
center of world trade. Tivoli, “Europe’s most famous pleasure 
garden,” is one of the attractions of Copenhagen. 

Guides to Study 

1. What had the Germans to gain by invading Norway? 

2. What have been the effects of German control? 

3. Why did Norway become a land of sailors and fishermen? 

4. How has Norway made the best use of its resources? 

5. How did the use of Norway’s forests in the past differ from that of the 
present time? 

6. How has Norway sent its ’water power to foreign markets? 

7. How did Norway’s merchant marine help to increase its imports? 

8. In the days of wooden ships Norway was noted as a shipbuilding coun- 
try. How did it obtain its ships in later years? Why? 

9. How has fishing influenced the other industries and the commerce of 
Norway? 

10. Why was Sweden not invaded by the German army? 

11. How has the war affected Sweden? 

12. What are Sweden’s natural resources? Which of these are the most 
valuable? Why? 

13. In normal times w^hy was Sweden’s foreign trade larger than Norway’s? 

14. Sweden has iron but no coal. Would it be better to have coal but no 
iron? 

15. How does Sweden send its iron ore to market? 

16. In what form does Sweden normally market its forest products? 

17. Sweden exported forest products and iron ore; France sold skill and 
taste. Which would be the better off in the course of y^ears? Why? 

18. Why did the Germans occupy Denmark? What has been the attitude of 
the Danes toward the Germans? 

19. How have Danish industries been hampered? 

20. In what ways did Danish cooperative societies help in marketing farm 
products? 

Topics for Class Discussion 

1. Life in Scandinavian countries under wartime conditions. 

2. Effects of the British blockade. 

3. Norwegian explorers. 

4. The midnight sun, 

5. Life on a Scandinavian farm. 
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6. Swedish inventors. 

7. Scandinavians in the United States. 

8. Norway's whaling. 


Work to Be Done 

1. Draw a map of northwestern Europe which will include the Scandinavian 
countries and the surrounding waters. Trace the Arctic circle. Print names of 
countries and names of surrounding waters; also names of larger fiords. Locate 
accurately with a dot and print the names of the largest cities and towns includ- 
ing Hammerfest. 

2. The harbors of Norway are neyer closed by ice; those of Sweden are 
closed for a part of the winter. Explain, 

3. Make a brief report of the explorations and discoveries by Norsemen in 
North America. 

4. Compare the resources and former exports of Norway, Sweden, and Den- 
mark. Which do you think was using its resources so that the future would be 
best provided for? 

5. Learn the uses made of Svalbard (Spitzbergen) in the past and its value 
to Norway in later years. 

6. Many Scandinavians have settled in the northwestern part of the United 
States. What part have they played in the development of that region? 


3. GERMANY-A WORLD MENACE 

Germany’s place among the nations. Germany did not become 
a united nation until the close of the war with France in 1871, and 
its industrial revolution did not begin much before that date. Yet 
its progress in science, agriculture, manufacturing, and commerce 
has been outstanding. It has been said that genius is an infinite 
capacity for taking pains. German scientists and German business- 
men have studied their problems with infinite care and in solving 
their problems they have taught other nations valuable lessons. Ger- 
many, as compared with the United States, is not a land of great 
resources, but patient and thorough study has led to discoveries, 
inventions, and methods of work that in times of peace brought 
Germany prosperity and the esteem of other nations. 

Older Germany made many contributions to world culture. Gu- 
tenberg, a German, is credited with the invention of the printing 
.press and the use of movable types. Germans helped to perfect 
Gothic architecture which has influenced building construction the 
world over. German names are prominent in many fields of en- 
deavor, as, for instance, Wagner in music, Goethe in literature, 
Diirer in art, and Roentgen and many others in science. 
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In the heart of Europe. 

As regards location Ger- 
many has much in its favor. 

It is in the north-temper- 
ate belt with its stimulat- 
ing climate. Westerly winds 
bring rainfall from the At- 
lantic supplying all the 
moisture needed for crops. 

The country lies in the very 
heart of the leading indus- 
trial and commercial region 
of Europe. To the north- 
west is the North Sea lead- 
ing directly to Great Britain 
and the world’s most im- 
portant ocean highways. On 
the north is the Baltic Sea 
giving ready access to the 
ports of Denmark, Finland, 
the Baltic States, and Russia. 

Land and river routes con- 
nect Germany with nearly 
a dozen neighboring countries. The boundaries of present-day Ger- 
many are of a temporary nature; those of tomorrow will be deter- 
mined by the Allies at the peace conference. In the light of the 
Moscow declaration even Austria will be reestablished. 

Germany before World War I. To understand present-day 
Germany, we must know something of its background. World 
War I was a major disaster for that country. Before 1914 Germany 
stood with Great Britain and the United States as a world leader in 
industry and trade. It excelled Great Britain in the production of 
iron and steel, machinery, electrical supplies, and chemicals. Britain 
surpassed it only in the output of textiles and coal. In world com- 
merce only Britain, “the Mistress of the Seas,” gained a larger revenue 
from its exports. In the value of its manufactured goods Germany 
was excelled by the United States alone. The German government 
had acquired extensive, though not especially valuable, colonies in 
Africa and had obtained a long lease of a portion of the Shanmng 
Peninsula in China. The foothold in the East gave Germany great 
opportunities to develop resources and to secure trade in China. 
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A synthetic rubber (Buna) plant in Germany- 
Only a part of the process is carried on in the 
machines shown in the picture. 
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Germany after World War I. Following World War I the 
picture changed. Germany suffered heavy losses. It was obliged 
to surrender to other nations about one eighth of its territory and 
population in Europe. As the ceded areas contained a part of the 
German coal deposits and three fourths of all its iron ore, this loss was 
a crushing blow industrially. Alsace-Lorraine, returned to France, 
was the greatest loss. This province contained a large textile indus- 
try, valuable potash mines, and rich deposits of iron ore. Ger- 
many’s four African colonies and a few small islands in the South 
Pacific were placed under the control of other nations. Its navy 
was almost completely destroyed, and most of its merchant marine 
was given to other nations to pay for the damages wrought by Ger- 
man submarines. All these losses weakened Germany and made the 
revival of its industries and trade very difficult. 

Shortly after the close of the war elections were held to choose 
delegates to the National Assembly. When the Assembly met, it 
elected a president, Friedrich Ebert, and adopted a democratic con- 
stitution. The whole procedure was distasteful to the German 
people who had never had any experience in self-government. The 
radicals and communists were dissatisfied because the constitution 
was reactionary. The militarists and monarchists didn’t like it be- 
cause it was too radical— not in keeping with German tradition. Just 
as soon as there came a hitch in government finance or in any other 
phase of public life, the blame was laid on the constitution. It was 
held especially responsible for the acceptance of the terms of the 
Versailles Treaty and its odious “war-guilt clause.” 

When President Ebert died, the aged but popular hero, General 
von Hindenburg, was chosen as his successor. After serving one term 
of seven years he defeated his political opponent, Adolf Hitler, by a 
margin of 6,000,000 votes. Hindenburg, however, was getting old 
and public pressure was brought to bear upon him to appoint his 
rival as chancellor. For a time he stubbornly resisted, then yielded. 
That was Hitler’s entering wedge. His foot was in the door. The 
National Socialist (Nazi) Party soon had full control. Hindenburg 
from that time on was merely a figurehead. Hitler became der 
Fuehrer (the Leader), an absolute dictator, who found the dis- 
satisfied and disillusioned people in a frame of mind suited to listen to 
his grandiose plans and promises and eventually to be led by him 
into the greatest holocaust of war the world has ever known. 

What the world fights for. The present war long since resolved 
itself into a contest between free peoples on the one hand and those 
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Building a four-motored bomber in Germany. You may remember that Germany 
used six-motored planes in trying to defend Tunis. 


led by dictators on the other. The only exception is Russia which is 
actually ruled by a dictator, but which is fighting Germany and is 
therefore counted among the Allies. On the whole, however, the 
ideal of the peoples of the United Nations is a democratic form of 
government, one in which the people decide in a large measure their 
own ways of living. 

It is true that among the United Nations Britain, Belgium, and 
Norway have their kings and the Netherlands has its queen, yet all 
those countries have a representative form of government, that is, 
the people choose members of a parliament which plays a very large 
part in governing the country. Britain is considered to be even more 
democratic than the United States. It is then freedom that the 
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An electric power plant in Germany built over a soft coal mine. Coal is used to 
make steam which in turn supplies power to generate electricity. This method makes 
it possible to carry the power by wire rather than in the form of coal by train. 


democratic world is fighting for. In the conquered countries there 
is no freedom— in the church, in the home, in the school, in the 
factory, or on the farm— no freedom of speech, of the press, or of the 
radio. Under such conditions life can hardly be said to be worth 
living. For these reasons the United Nations are putting forth their 
utmost effort to defeat Germany and the other Axis Powers asso- 
ciated with it. 

The demands of war. World War II really began with the at- 
tack on Poland by Germany September i, 1939. Ever since that time 
Germany has been almost completely cut off from the world outside 
continental Europe by the British blockade (p. 132). Yet from the 
beginning of the war up to the present time Hitler has had millions 
of men in his armed forces who had to be supplied with food, 
uniforms, and all the accoutrements of war. For peacetime needs 
Germany, as is true of all other countries, looked to all parts of the 
world for some of its foods, raw materials, and manufactured articles. 
It has, of course, obtained from conquered countries by confiscation 
many supplies which have done much to help the country. How- 
ever, the German leaders have been obliged to bring to their aid all 
the physical resources of Germany plus scientific knowledge, skilled 
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labor, and persistent effort, either voluntarj;^ or enforced. It is neces- 
sary then to know the resources of the country and something of 
how the German people have used those resources in peace and in 
war. As soon as Hitler was firmly intrenched in power, all domestic 
resources were placed in the hands of an economic dictator, Reich 
Marshal Goering. He was given complete control over the produc- 
tion and distribution of all commodities. 

The Foundations of Germany’s Strength in Peace and in War. 

Physical resources. Germany is not rich in agricultural lands. 
Not much more than half of the land can be cultivated, and the soil 
is not especially fertile. On the sandy plains of the north the prin- 
cipal crops are potatoes and rye. Farther south where the land is 
more hilly, wheat and sugar beets are raised. The leading dairy re- 
gions are still farther south and also on the lowlands bordering the 
Netherlands. 

Forests cover about one fourth of the country. They are scat- 
tered over areas not well suited to farming in the northern plains and 
in the highlands to the south. They are cared for almost as carefully 
as the farm crops and yield a large part of the lumber needed. In the 
forest areas woodworking in the homes has always been an important 
occupation, and articles made of wood have been exported in consid- 
erable quantities. 

In the Rhine-Ruhr Valley is the greatest deposit of bituminous 
coal in Europe while in other parts of the country arc enormous 
deposits of lignite. Other minerals mined in considerable quantities 
are copper, lead, and zinc. Germany’s yield of petroleum is small. 
Germany is immensely wealthy in potash. It is estimated that there 
is enough potash in the country to supply the whole world for 
2000 years. Small quantities of iron have been mined in the Ruhr 
Valley for many years. There are also small deposits in other parts 
of the country. 

German chemists. Resourcefulness in chemistry has without 
doubt been Germany’s greatest scientific, commercial, and economic 
asset. If Germany did not possess something greatly needed and 
could not readily import it German chemists managed by the use 
of their skill to produce from materials at hand an article as good if 
not better than the original. Chemists have studied the nature and 
needs of the soil and sought to provide the best of chemical fertilizers. 
They have discovered the best methods of using potassium for fer- 
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A German plant where gasoline is obtained from coal. It would have been 
impossible for Gerniany to carry on the war as long as it has if it had not been able 
to obtain much of its gasoline in this way. 

tilizer, and they have been leaders in extracting nitrogen from the 
air both for use as fertilizer and for manufacturing explosives. They 
have made the beet yield much more sugar than formerly. They 
have obtained dyes, drugs, flavors, and perfumes from coal tar and 
have been among the first in making and using vegetable oils. More 
recently German chemists have discovered a new and cheap process 
of manufacturing wood alcohol. They have successfully obtained 
gasoline from coal and are improving the processes of making rayon 
and plastics. They have been one of the leaders in producing rubber 
from new sources, and they imparted the secret of making synthetic 
rubber under severe restrictions. 

Use of Germany’s resources. How to provide food for the 
people is one of the foremost problems in every country. In Ger- 
many, although the soil is poor, by the wise use of fertilizers and the 
rotation of crops the land was made to yield a large part of the food- 
stuffs needed. The area of Germany is only about twice that of our 
state of Colorado, yet the German potato crop is nearly four times 
as great as that of the whole United States. The yield per acre is 
about double that in our country. Besides being used as food for the 
people, potatoes are fed to farm animals, and the surplus is used in 
the manufacture of starch and motor alcohol. Germany has little 
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petroleum; therefore, any addition to the supply of motor fuel is a 
real asset. 

Germany was one of the first countries to promote and develop 
the production of sugar from the sugar beet. That is another crop 
that has helped solve the livestock problem as the beet tops and tlie 
pulp left after the extraction of sugar are used for cattle feed. 

A large part of Germany’s abundant supply of potash was for- 
merly exported. At home it was used to fertilize the soil. The salts 
also furnish raw materials employed in many chemical products. 

Germany has no cotton and comparadvely little wool; therefore 
it is dependent upon other countries for the raw materials of its 
textile industry. A century ago home-grown wool and flax sufficed. 
In recent years a large part of all Germany’s imports has been raw 
materials for its mills and factories. In an effort to meet the textile 
need in wartime, German chemists are facing a Herculean task; 
namely, to invent and perfect substitutes for all imported raw ma- 
terials. 

Germany’s great deposits of coal are used for fuel and for generat- 
ing power. A mineral oil very much like petroleum is extracted 
from its abundant supply of lignite. More than one tenth of the 
coal mined was exported to neighboring countries. Although Ger- 
many had only a limited quantity of iron, by importing iron ore 
from Sweden, France, and Spain it carried on an extensive manu- 
facture of iron and steel goods. 

The Rhine-Ruhr Valley. Germany’s large deposits of coal in the 
Rhine-Ruhr Valley, together with the near-by deposits of iron ore, 
have been the cause of the establishment there of one of the most 
widely known iron and steel centers in the world. Over three 
quarters of all the iron and steel output of Germany came from this 
region. Small local deposits of iron ore started the industry which 
was continued with imports and with ores brought from other sec- 
tions of the country. There were built great synthetic rubber 
works. In this valley are located forty or more cities and towns all 
engaged in the maddest armament race of all time. One of the best- 
known cities is Essen, the home of the Krupp works. The plant, 
noted for its big guns, was founded in the year 1 800. In repeatedly 
bombing Ruhr cities the Allies are striking at the very heart of 
Germany’s war industries. 

In addition to the manufacture of guns and ammunition, Ger- 
many, with the idea of making itself invincible, manufactured 
armored tanks; bomber, fighter, and transport planes; gliders; and 
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A part of the Krupp steel plant at Essen, Germany. It is located near the 
country’s largest coal fields. Here are made many of Germany’s big guns and other 
munitions of war. This plant may have been destroyed by bombing. 


submarines in uncomputed numbers. Battleships, raiders, destroyers, 
minelayers, and other types of surface vessels were also built to carry 
the war to the high seas. 

Unlike the allied nations who waited until the war broke out 
before they got into high gear, Germany had been working and 
living on a war basis for eight years or more. While its war indus- 
tries, as we have seen, are centered chiefly in the Ruhr Valley, they 
were safely beyond the range of allied bombers for several years. 
As the various countries have been occupied one by one, the wealth 
and resources of each has been confiscated. Stocks of foodstuffs, 
clothing, household supplies, in fact anything and everything of 
value that was movable or could be detached was shipped to the 
fatherland. The appropriation of those resources not its own tided 
Germany over for a time, but no lasting national economy can be 
maintained on such a foundation. It must in the end fall as a result 
of its underlying weakness. 

Established industries, such as airplane factories, munitions plants, 
and machine shops which could not be moved, have been taken over 
and operated by the Germans for Germany’s benefit. Although in 
many instances production has been retarded by slowdowns or 
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Automobile roads in Germany. These roads were built with the idea of moving 
German war equipment across country as rapidly as possible. 


sabotage, the production of those plants did substantially increase its 
total output. One great advantage to Germany that offset the 
slowdown has been the spreading out of its area of production and 
consequently greater safety from the crippling effects of allied 
bombing. 

Means of transportation. Germany has many means of com- 
munication and transportation. Rivers, canals, railways, and high- 
roads spread a close network over the country. Remote villages are 
linked with important cities and thus cooperation is secured. 

Germany has more than 5500 miles of inland waterways. The 
Rhine, Weser, Elbe, and Oder are navigable rivers. Millions of dol- 
lars have been spent to make the Rhine which runs through a region 
of great mineral, industrial, and agricultural wealth, the important 
water highway that it is today. Rotterdam near the mouth of the 
Rhine in the Netherlands got the bulk of the Rhine traffic. The 
Rhine has been of great value to Germany as a tourist attraction. 

Canals link the German rivers one with another and with the 
Seine, the Vistula, and the Danube. The Kiel Canal is cut from the 
North Sea to Kiel on the Baltic Sea. By its use vessels avoid the loss 
of time required for the detour around Jutland. In a normal year 
two thirds as much tonnage passed through the Kiel Canal as through 
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our Panama Canal’ More than half the vessels going through were 
foreign. 

Germany has over 40,000 miles of railways. In equipment and 
management they were unexcelled by the railways of any other 
country. The railways transport four times as much freight as do 
the rivers and canals. Nearly all lines are owned or supervised by 
the government which assures cooperation rather than competition 
with the waterways. The roads, too, are excellent and are constantly 
being improved and extended. These highways are controlled by the 
government. Private automobiles were reqtured to pay tolls. Before 
World War II Germany had more air traffic, in proportion to its size, 
than any other country. There was an airport in every large town. 
Through these it had air connections with all parts of the world. 

In preparation for the conquest of Europe superhighways with 
several lanes were built across Germany to expedite the moving of 
panzer, or motorized, divisions to the countries they intended to 
occupy. These roads have made it possible to shift armed forces 
from border to border in very quick time. 

Ports of Germany. Before it was destroyed by bombings, Ham- 
burg was the chief port. Bremen ranked second in importance. 
Hamburg had an especially favorable location, for the Elbe River 
on which it is located is navigable across Germany and into Czecho- 
slovakia. Both these ports were easily accessible from the Rhine- 
Ruhr region, which has been the chief industrial center of Germany. 
'Bremen was the leading city on the continent in importing (in normal 
times) American cotton, rice, and tobacco. Stettin, near the mouth 
of the Oder River, is Germany’s main Baltic port. It serves as a 
port for Berlin, the capital, with which it is linked by canal and 
river. Stettin, like all the Baltic ports, has been seriously handicapped 
in trade by the freezing of the Baltic Sea in winter. Its tonnage in 
normal times was only one ninth that of Hamburg, which was nearer 
the North Sea and the great routes of trade. Kiel is located at the 
eastern end of the Kiel Canal. Shipyards where vigorous work is 
maintained may be found in all these ports. Vienna (Wien) is a river 
port, but it owes its high standing to other influences as well as its 
location on the Danube. In the past Vienna was industrially, com- 
mercially, and politically one of the leading cities of Europe. It was 
the capital and trade center of the old Austro-Hungarian Empire and 
the center of exchange of the products of agricultural Hungary and 
industrial Austria. It had extensive textile mills, chemical plants, and 
metal industries. It was also important for the manufacture of tech- 
nical and musical instruments. It has long been known as a center of 
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fashion and refinement and is the seat of one of the famous European 
universities. The division of the old empire left Vienna stripped of 
nearly all its old resources and trade relations. Its old phyfiical envi- 
ronment, however, remains. It lies in the path of great land routes; 
it is on the Danube between regions, on the one hand, rich in agricul- 
tural resources and, on the other, with highly developed industries. 
What its new relationship as a German city will bring to Vienna only 
time can tell. Berlin^ the capital and largest city of Germany, is 
connected by canals with the Elbe and Oder Rivers. Much of its 
foreign trade formerly was carried on through the port of Stettin. 
It is an important distributing center for overland trade with coun- 
tries to the east and south. Berlin is also a manufacturing city. 
Among its industries are plants producing metal products, including 
machinery and railway equipment, electrical supplies, textiles, and a 
variety of small wares. Many of these plants have been converted 
to ordnance and munitions plants to supply Hitler’s war machine. 
They have all been bombed relentlessly. 

Guides to Study 

1. What has the rest of the world gained by contact with German life and 
work? 

2. What was Germany’s place among the nations before World War I? 

3. What losses did Germany suffer as a result of World War I? 

4. What difficulties did the Germans have in establishing a satisfactory form 
of government after World War I? Why? 

5. What conditions made it possible for Hitler to gain complete control of 
the government? 

6. Hitler, as leader of Germany and the most influential figure among all 
the Axis Powers, is compelling the world as a whole to fight for what? 

7. How has it been possible for Hitler to obtain the vast quantity of sup- 
plies needed to carry on the war? 

8. How have German chemists aided in their country’s agricultural and 
industrial development? 

9. Why was the Rhine-Ruhr Valley the most densely settled part of Germany 
and the source of its most essential war supplies? Why has this region been 
repeatedly bombed by the Allies? 

10. What preparations for war had Germany long been making? 

11. How do the Germans put their coal and lignite to the best uses? 

12. Why are the potash deposits of Stassfurt one of the country’s greatest 
resources? Where are there other deposits of potash? 

13. How has Germany been able to supply its people and its armies with 
food? 

14. How does the country obtain the raw materials not produced within the 
country? 

15. What are Germany’s sources of petroleum? 
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16. How has Germany developed its transportation facilities? 

17. What are the leading cities of the country and what is the importance 
of each? , 

18. How does agriculture aid manufacturing and commerce? 

19. Why is it necessary for Germany to trade with other countries? 

Topics for Class Discussion 

1. Why Germany wages war. 

2. Germany’s losses after World War I. 

3. Europe under German control. 

4. How Germany has been able to carry on the war for years. 

5. Germany’s greatest resources. 

6. Germany’s submarine warfare. 

7. War in the air — German planes and Allied planes. 

8. Underground movements against Germany in the conquered countries. 

9. The German army in Italy. 

10. The eastern battle front. 

11. Ersatz products. 

12. Germany’s transportation. 

Work to Be Done 

1. Tanganyika, South-West Africa, Togo, and Cameroon were former Ger- 
man possessions. How valuable were these possessions to Germany? (See World 
Almanac and consult encyclopedias.) 

2. What great resources were lost when Alsace-Lorraine was ceded to France 
after World War I? 

3. What has Germany gained from the countries which its armies have 
overrun? What could it hope to gain from those countries in the future? 

4. How has German science helped the country to be less dependent on 
other nations? 

5. Germany tried to make itself self-sustaining. In what way was this wise? 
In what ways was it unwise? 

6. Make a study of Nazism. List your reasons for thinking it inferior to 
Democracy. 

7. Contrast the conditions of individuals in Germany today with that of 
American citizens. 


4. BELGIUM AND THE NETHERLANDS-OCCUPIED BUT 
NOT CONQUERED 

Belgium 

Through Belgium. Adolf Hitler had much to gain by extending 
his control over Belgium. If left free, it offered, as did the Nether- 
lands, a possible base for the approach of enemy ships and the landing 
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of enemy troops upon the continent. As in the case of the Nether- 
lands, it also provided territory and ports from which German attacks 
could more readily be made on the British Isles. Moreover, the heav- 
ily fortified French line of defense, the Maginot Line, did not extend 
entirely along the Belgian border to the English Channel. Hence, 
the route through Belgium was the easiest way to enter France. 

Belgium was seriously affected by loss of its independence and by 
the British blockade. In normal times Antwerp is one of the leading 
commercial cities of the world. As a port it served not only Belgium 
itself but Germany and Switzerland as well. The capture of this 
most desirable river port in 1944 by the Allies greatly shortened the 
route of supplies to the western front. Belgium is one of the most 
densely settled countries of the world and relies on its foreign trade 
to support its large population. Hence, the loss of this trade was a 
very serious one. 

The country suffered another loss in not being able to control 
its manufactures. These passed into German hands and were used 
to further Germany’s war aims rather than to bring gain to the 
Belgian people. For centuries Belgium has not been able to raise 
enough food for its people. The country has sold its labor in the 
form of manufactured goods to get food and raw materials. Soon 
after the occupation by German troops the people began to suffer 
for need of the actual necessities of life. 

The Belgians fought gallantly until German airpower and Ger- 
man numbers compelled them to submit. King Leopold is a prisoner, 
where is not known. Before the surrender, however, the Belgian 
cabinet went to France and from London directed colonial affairs 
and carried on the war as one of the United Nations. Many Belgian 
soldiers fought with the British army and Belgian ships carried 
supplies for the Allies. 

The Belgians remaining within the country resisted. Scores of 
underground organizations did all they could to offset German efforts 
to pacify the country. By torches and secret codes they guided 
British fliers on their bombing flights. More than fifty underground 
newspapers were printed and secretly circulated by Belgian patriots 
whose fate if caught would be death. 

Belgium— Before Invasion 

“The workshop of Europe.” Until overrun by the Germans in 
1940 this little kingdom was a very beehive of industry. Because of 
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its intensive farming and 
its many specialized manu- 
factures, it supported more 
people to the square mile 
than any other nation in the 
world. Its situation in Eu- 
rope is most advantageous 
as it borders upon three im- 
portant industrial and com- 
mercial countries. Belgium 
indeed may be considered a 
part of that great industrial 
region that includes north- 
ern France and the Rhine- 
Ruhr section. Furthermore 
it lies on the great trade 
routes between the Atlantic 
and the important cities of 
central Europe. As a con- 
sequence much wealth accrued to the little country through this 
transit trade. 

The textile industry. For centuries Flanders was noted for its 
skillful spinners and weavers. During the Middle Ages “all the world 
was clothed with English wool wrought in Flanders.” This art the 
Flemings, or natives of Flanders, taught to the English. Hundreds of 
years later the British repaid their debt by teaching the Flemish 
weavers to make and to use new textile machines that had been in- 
vented in England. Belgium was a part of Flanders. Consequently 
we should expect great skill in the making of textiles. Brussels 
(Bruxelles) was famous for its carpets; Liege and Verviers were 
noted for their woolen goods. The exquisite cotton, linen, woolen, 
and silk goods formerly made in Belgium are the result of the won- 
derful skill developed through centuries of effort in this direction. 
The country was also famous for its beautiful handmade lace. Fab- 
rics and fine-spun yarns were among its chief exports. 

Belgium’s preeminence in the making of textiles is due to three 
reasons: first, the skill of the workers; second, its own abundant sup- 
ply of coal and that from the near-by mines of Britain and Germany; 
and third, its nearness to the necessary raw materials, markets, and 
trade routes. 

Expert metal workers. The leading exports of Belgium were 
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View along the canal in Brussels, Belgium. The large building to the left is the 
Chamber of Commerce Building. Brussels has been noted not so much for its 
commerce as for the manufacture of fine textiles, laces, and leather goods. 


the products of the iron and steel industry. Iron ore was easily 
procured from the mines of Lorraine and Luxemburg; the necessary 
coal is close at hand. The skilled workmen produced not only most 
of the machinery needed in their own mills but also large amounts 
were exported. Locomotives, munitions, steel rails, and a great va- 
riety of steel articles were made. Ail the steel products were of 
superlative quality and, as the cost of labor was comparatively low, 
Belgian manufacturers could readily compete with their rivals in 
other countries. Liege was a center of this industry. 

Miscellaneous manufactures. The southeastern part of Belgium 
was the center of the important art of glassmaking. Coal and sand, 
both essential for this manufacture, are here in abundance. Plate 
glass of the finest quality was an important export. Pottery, ferti- 
lizers, and other chemical products were important manufactures. 

Small farms — ^large crops. Farming is an important indus- 
try because much food is needed for the many workers in Belgium. 
The land is intensively cultivated. Besides grains, potatoes, and sugar 
beets a small ^mount of raw material, such as flax, is raised. This 
flax is of a very fine grade, and much was formerly exported to 
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northern Ireland for its linen industry. Belgium used to import from 
Russia flax of an inferior quality to use in its own linen factories. 
No other nation raises so much wheat per acre. 

Facilities for trade. Rivers, canals,- and railroads thread the 
country in all directions and connect it with the outside world. The 
Scheldt and the Meuse Rivers give easy access to the sea. There are 
man y canals in the lowlands of the west. As for railways, Belgium 
surpasses every other country in its miles of railroad to the square 
mile. 

Antwerp (Antwerpen— the name means “on the wharf”), near the 
mouth of the Scheldt River, is a great world port, and much of Bel- 
gium’s foreign trade formerly centered there. As we should expect 
in a country so highly industrialized, its exports have been manufac- 
tured goods while its imports were foods and raw materials. To the 
United States Belgium sent fine cotton goods and precious stones. 
It imported in return automobiles, wheat, raw cotton, and petroleum 
products. 

Belgium’s African colony — the Belgian Congo. Hundreds of 
miles to the South in Africa is Belgium’s one great colony. Palm 
nuts, palm oil, cotton, coffee, rice, and cocoa are raised there. The 
mines yield copper, tin, diamonds, and gold. Ivory has been one of 
the many valuable exports. Naturally the greater part of the Congo 
trade was with the mother country. 

Prewar Holland 

A valiant people. One of the reasons why the Dutch nation is 
powerful is the people themselves. They are fighters and conquer- 
ors. Always they have fought the sea and, because of the nature of 
their country, the fight must be eternal. Rivers, too, at times become 
enemies. “God created the world, but the Dutch made the Nether- 
lands” is a well-known Dutch saying. These valiant people have 
pushed back the sea and secured the reclaimed land by dikes; they 
have dealt with the shoals and the sand bars that the rivers are con- 
stantly building; and they were still draining the waters of the Zuider 
Zee when the Germans came. 

“That beats the Dutch.” Alien nations have sought to rule the 
country; but the inhabitants have always met invading armies 
fiercely and, in times of dire stress, before the days of air warfare 
cut the dikes, calling the sea in to overwhelm their ejiemies. Their 
contest for the oversea carrying trade was yet another struggle. In 
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the seventeenth century 
they were the most impor- 
tant commercial nation in 
the world. They had a mo- 
nopoly of the carrying 
trade and a strong navy to 
defend it. Their great rival 
was England. In times of 
great commercial competi- 
tion whenever an English 
merchant had scored an un- 
usual success he was likely 
to exclaim, “That beats the 
Dutch.” Thus originated a 
common expression. After 
a great naval victory a 
Dutch admiral fastened a 
broom to the masthead of 
his ship and boastfully sailed 

show that he had swept all 
British ships from the Eng- 
lish Channel. 

Notwithstanding these 
facts the inhabitants of the Netherlands are a peaceful people. They 
do not wish to conquer foreign territory, but rather to maintain and 
develop the welfare of their nation within its own borders. Because 
of their tolerance and great love of civil liberty their country has 
often become a haven for refugees from other lands. The Pilgrim 
Fathers, persecuted in England, sojourned there for several years be- 
fore they sailed for our shores. During World War I many Germans 
sought refuge there. They were followed by their Kaiser who fled 
across the border when he realized his army faced defeat. He was 
allowed to live out his days there. The only event to mar the tran- 
quillity of his long stay was the cowardly invasion by his own coun- 
trymen who overran the country at the beginning of World War II. 
Some of the Dutch scholars and artists rank among the greatest of all 
time and have made important contributions in their respective fields 
of work. 

A fortunate location. What is the secret of so small a nation 
being so important commercially? Its resources are limited, and it 


along the British coast to 
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Dutch windmill on the top of a dike. Run- 
ning along on the top of the dike is a road. 
This dike is a part of the Zuyder Zee reclama- 
tion project. 
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Photo by James Sawders 

A scene in the Dutch City of Alkmaar, known as the “Cheese City.” Cheese was 
one of the leading exports of the Netherlands. 


has but little mineral and agricultural wealth. Even the cobblestones 
of the streets and the wooden piles of its wharves must be brought 
from other countries. The answer is its location and its nearness to 
Great Britain, France, and Germany, the leading commercial coun- 
tries in Europe. It is situated on the North Sea and is crossed by the 
River Rhine whose headwaters reach far into central Europe. The 
Netherlands is practically at the crossroads of trade. The ships of 
the great ocean lines came to its ports. Goods from Germany and 
Switzerland came by railroad or down the Rhine into the Nether- 
lands to be shipped overseas. Two other rivers aiding this trade are 
the Scheldt and the Maas (Meuse). 

Wealth in colonies. The Dutch have ever been famous naviga- 
tors and have made many notable explorations and discoveries. In 
the latter part of the sixteenth, century WiUiam Barents, a Dutch 
navigator, in search of a northeast passage to India, reached Svalbard 
and Novaya Zemlya. A little later Henry Hudson in a Dutch ship 
discovered Hudson Bay and the Hudson River and gave the Dutch a 
claim to New Amsterdam. Later New Amsterdam was traded to 
the British for Surinam, or Dutch Guiana. About the same time the 
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Dutch gained control of val- 
uable lands in the East In- 
dies which are now in the 
hands of the Japanese. 

Through the Dutch East In- 
dia Company they carried 
on a most valuable trade 
with the East which brought 
the country much wealth 
and great prestige. 

Former trade of the 
Netherlands. Notwith- 
standing its intensive farm- 
ing the country cannot raise 
sufficient food for its peo- 
ple. From the United 
States came wheat and flour. 

It also imported manufac- 
tured articles of various 
kinds. To other lands the 
Netherlands sent vegetables, 
flower bulbs, butter, cheese, and condensed milk. 

Agriculture that paid. After commerce agriculture is the chief 
occupation of the people. Much of the land is low but, thanks to 
the silt brought down by the rivers and the clays deposited by the 
ocean, the resulting soil is excellent both for crops and for pasturage. 
About one third of the country is below sea level, and much of the 
remainder is but little higher. Dikes to prevent the sea from flood- 
ing the lowlands are at all times most carefully maintained. Pic- 
turesque windmills, which once pumped water from the low land to 
the canals, have largely been superseded by steam pumps. The chief 
crops are oats, rye, flax, potatoes, and sugar beets. 

The low, moist lands grow fine grass which feeds the cows in the 
open for half the year. The remaining six months they are housed 
in scrupulously clean bams and sheds. Butter and cheese from the 
Netherlands are famous throughout the world, and these articles with 
condensed milk were widely exported to surrounding industrial coun- 
tries— to Great Britain, Germany, France, and Belgium. Dairying, as 
you see, is the chief industry of the country regions. 

Another unusual activity is bulb culture for which the Nether- 
lands has been famous for centuries. Hyacinths, tulips, and other 
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Tapping a rubber tree in the Netherlands 
Indies. These islands were one of the chief 
sources of natural rubber. 
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Photo by 7. Jay Hirs from Frederick Lewis 

A field of tulips in Haarlem, the Netherlands. Dutch tulips are known the world 
over; in peacetimes the bulbs are shipped to all countries. 


flower bulbs cover with their lovely blooms wide areas in the spring- 
time. Every ten years special efforts were made to attract from all 
comers of the world visiting garden clubs and flower lovers “for to 
admire and for to see.” Many tourists have crossed the ocean espe- 
cially for this brilliant sight, and millions of bulbs were exported. 

Diamond cutting and other industries. With little coal and 
other mineral supplies, the Netherlands cannot compete with its 
neighbors in general industry. Diamond cutting has long been cen- 
tered in Amsterdam. The industry was developed there by Jewish 
refugees who could possess nothing but hidden wealth. These much 
coveted stones from South Africa and the Belgian Congo were cut 
and polished in many establishments giving employment to thousands 
of workmen. Since the Low Countries were overcome by Hitler 
the diamond-cutting industry has been moved to New York City. 
Here, where the largest diamond market exists, the industry is being 
carried on in part by those who learned the art of cutting in the 
Netherlands. 

Delft chinaware was a famous product of the potteries. The re- 
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fining of sugar, the manufacture of margarine, and shipbuilding were 
other important industries. 

The Netherlands invaded but not conquered. After Norway 
the next country to feel the effects of German aggression was the 
Netherlands. Holland was small, no match in armed strength for 
the Nazi hordes. In a few days the country was overrun, and the 
great city of Rotterdam was bombed into ruins. Queen Wilhelmina 
escaped with her government to London. The Dutch will fight on 
for their homeland and their island possessions in the South Pacific 
no matter how costly or how long the struggle. 

Holland had attained a high degree of civilization and culture. 
It provided education for all its people. Seven Nobel prizes had 
gone to Netherlanders. The country had free speech, a free press, 
and religious freedom. 

As in the case of Norway, Dutch ports make excellent starting 
points for attack on England by airplane or ship. From the Nether- 
lands, too, quantities of food were shipped to Germany with little 
regard for the need of the Dutch themselves. Gradually the re- 
sources of the Netherlands were made to serve the purposes of 
the invaders. 

The effects of war conditions upon the Dutch people are readily 
seen. The country is mainly commercial, lying as it does between 
the great Atlantic trade routes and the industrial areas of western 
Europe. The blockade put an end to trade with the outside world. 
No longer did the country profit from its gains as a middleman. 
Its dairy industry was hurt in much the same way as that of Den- 
mark. Tulips and other bulbs, since they cannot be exported, were 
ground up for cattle feed. A few choice specimens have been smug- 
gled out of the country to America, where they are being cultivated 
in trust until that day when Holland can once again carry on its 
prized industry. 

Guides to Study 

1- How did the occupation of Belgium help to further Hitler’s plans for 
attacking Britain and the conquest of France? 

2. How has Belgium suffered from German domination and the British 
blockade? 

3. How do the Belgians still carry on? 

4. How did Belgium support its dense population before the war? 

5. How have the textile industries of Britain and Flanders been related 
through the centuries? 

6. What advantages has Belgium for manufacturing and trade? 

7. In what ways was the Belgian Congo of benefit to Belgium? 
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8. How have the people of the Netherlands made their influence felt in 
world affairs? 

9. How do you explain the fact that the Netherlands was one of the leading 
countries in the value of its commerce? 

10. In what ways did the foreign possessions of the Netherlands aid that 
country’s industries and trade? 

11. How do the low, moist lands affect the country’s agriculture? 

12. Explain the former importance of the diamond industry in the Nether- 
lands and Belgium. 

13. What advantages have the ports of the Netherlands for foreign trade? 

14. What advantages did Hitler gain by occupying the Netherlands? 

15. What effect has German occupation had upon the Dutch people and 
their industries? 

Topics for Class Discussion 

1. The Germans in Belgium. 

2. Flanders and early Flemish industries. 

3. Belgium exports labor and skill. 

4. The Belgian Congo. 

, 5. The progressive Dutch. 

6. Dutch explorations and settlements in North America, the Caribbean, 
and the Far East. 

7. The queen of the Netherlands. 

8. The diamond industry in Belgium and the Netherlands. (See Union of 
South Africa, p. 726.) 

9. The River Rhine in the Netherlands. 

Work to Be Done 

1. Make a study of the Netherlands as a haven for refugees, such as the 
Pilgrims, the Huguenots, the Jews, and even Kaiser Wilhelm. 

2. Study and make a report on “Reclamation of Land from the Sea by the 
Dutch.” 

3. On a desk outline map of Europe trace the great routes of trade which 
pass near or through these two countries. 

4. On a map of the world locate all the possessions of each of these two 
countries. Trace routes which the products of those lands formerly took to 
world markets. 

5. Make a special study of the leading cities of Belgium and the Nether- 
lands with especial emphasis on their industries and trade. 

6. Study newspapers and magazines to learn what is now going on in these 
countries and the heroic struggle being made by the Belgians and the Dutch 
to regain their freedom. 
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5 - FRANCE-GERMANY’S TRADITIONAL ENEMY 
A Victim of Hitler 



Photo by James Sawders 

A wine cellar in Rheims, France. The champagne is stored in cool cellars until 

fermentation is completed. 


France falls. Having conquered Belgium, the German forces 
moved southward and in a few weeks compelled the French to ask 
for terms. The terms of the armistice provided that northern and 
western France known as Occupied Trance should be wholly under 
the control of the Germans. The southern portion of the country 
which according to the armistice was supposed to be independent 
was known as Unoccupied France. Because Paris was included in 
the occupied territory, the French government was removed to Vichy 
in the unoccupied territory. The French government was then re- 
ferred to as the Vichy government. Still another French “govern- 
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ment,” representing those not in sympathy with the Vichy govern- 
ment, was known as the “Free French Force” and had as its leader 
General Charles de Gaulle, who had headquarters in London. The 
authority of the French Committee of National Liberation was also 
entrusted to the hands of General de Gaulle with headquarters in 
Algiers and afterward, when France was partially liberated, Paris 
again became the seat of government. This new French govern- 
ment has been recognized by the Allies. 

When the French armies had been defeated, it would have been 
easy for the Germans at that time to seize control of the whole of 
France. But there were reasons why it was not wise for them to do 
this. The French fleet and the French colonies had not been con- 
quered. Had a Vichy government not been maintained, the French 
fleet would have been free to join the British in enforcing the block- 
ade of German-occupied territories, and the French armies in Africa 
and the Near East would have been free to ally themselves with 
Germany’s enemies. Furthermore, neutral countries including the 
United States would not have recognized the claim of any country 
other than France to French colonies. Especially would they have 
refused to recognize a German or Italian claim. 

Effects of French defeat. With the defeat of the Axis armies 
in North Africa the German forces entered “Unoccupied France” 
for the purpose of preventing the invasion by the Allies of the conti- 
nent through southern France. The presence of German troops 
also prevented the French of that region from coming to the assist- 
ance of the Allies. France was then shut off from other countries 
completely. Its foreign trade was reduced to zero. Although its 
people were greatly in need of food and other necessities, very little 
was permitted to enter for fear it might be diverted to the enemies 
of Britain. France has never been self-sufficient. It has been de- 
pendent upon foreign markets for the sale of the products to which 
the French have devoted much skilled workmanship and fine taste. 
It has also relied upon outside sources for coal and petroleum as well 
as for a considerable portion of its food supply. Like the other 
countries of western and southern Europe France has received large 
sums from tourists from nearly all parts of the world. Since the 
very beginning of the war all European countries have been closed 
to visitors and have therefore been deprived of all benefits of the 
tourist trade. Much of the income from this source had been gained 
from our own countrymen. 
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PJwto by James Sanders 

Threshing wheat in northern France. Although France has an area less than 
that of Texas, its normal wheat crop is from one third to one half that of the 
United States. 

Resources and Occupations of Prewar France 

. French farming. There are several reasons for the great impor- 
tance of farming in France. The first is the fact that nearly 6o per 
cent of the total area is under cultivation. The great central plain 
of Europe extends across northern and southwestern France and gives 
the country a vast area of fertile farm land. A large part of the 
central plateau is also suitable for crops. French soils are more fertile 
than those of Germany. Both rainfall and temperature are also favor- 
able. The winds from the Atlantic bring abundant summer rains and 
mild temperatures. In the southeast France has a Mediterranean 
climate with winter moisture and warm, dry summers. Thus the 
country has a variety of surface, rainfall, and climatic conditions 
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which makes possible a great variety of agricultural production. 
Added to these advantages is the fact that French farmers seem to 
love the soil and take a great pride in their work. The only dis- 
advantage in French agriculture has been the lack of scientific man- 
agement, which made the yields per acre less in France than in Great 
Britain and Germany. Even so, French farms supplied the country 
with a large percentage of its food requirements. 

Small-scale farming. French farms are usually small plots, aver- 
aging not more than twenty-five acres in extent. Instead of living in 
scattered farmhouses as our American farmers do, the French like to 
gather together in villages from which they can easily reach their 
small farms each day. These villages give the farm people the ad- 
vantages of schools, churches, and social contacts which they would 
otherwise lack. On the farms there is a great deal of hard labor 
and the women do considerable work, especially in busy seasons. 
The small farms make machinery somewhat impractical, and French 
farms seem rather old-fashioned compared to those of the United 
States, especially the large farms of our Middle West. 

Crops for food and fodder. In northern and central France the 
principal crops are wheat, potatoes, sugar beets, fruits, and vegetables, 
all of which are well suited to the climate of the Paris Basin. Wheat 
is the most important single element in the French food supply. The 
French people prefer white bread to dark, and this requires large 
quantities of wheat flour. In prewar France the per-capita consump- 
tion of wheat was considerably more than it is in the United States. 
As a result of this great demand France could not produce enough 
wheat to supply its own needs and was forced to import each year 
about fifteen per cent of its requirements. 

In the southern Mediterranean region the chief crops are grapes, 
olives, figs, mulberry leaves for silkworms, and flowers for perfumes. 
Some com is also raised in the southwest. 

Grape culture. France was the leading wine producer of the 
world, with Italy ranking next. However, the French consume so 
much wine as a beverage that they imported annually more than one 
fourth as much wine as they produced from their own vineyards. 
France also exported some wine, but the quantity exported amounted 
to only about one fifteenth of the quantity imported. The making 
and marketing of wine was one of the leading industries. Many 
French wines have become world-famous and are known by the 
names of the regions where they are produced. Among them are 
•Champagne, Burgundy, Moselle, Bordeaux, Sauteme, and others. 
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Photo by Kollarfrom Black Star 

A vineyard near Cognac, France. Some of the noted French wines take their names 
from the places where the grapes are grown and the wine is made. 


The different qualities of these wines come from the differences in 
soil, climate, and methods of production. Great care has been given 
to the propagation of hardy vines by grafting French varieties on 
strong roots from other countries. Generations of experience have 
given the French great skill both in grape culture and wine making. 
The leading vineyard areas are in the valleys of the Rhone, Loire, 
Garonne, and Moselle. 

Domestic animals. Livestock are important in France both for 
beasts of burden and for foods and raw materials. Cattle are also 
used as work animals, but they also supply dairy products, meat, and 
hides for leather manufacturing. Many excellent breeds of cattle 
have been developed in France, but most of these are for general 
utility, that is, for both meat and milk production, rather than for 
one special use. Both butter and cheese were formerly exported. 
Special varieties of French cheese, such as Camembert and Roquefort, 
were eagerly sought in all parts of the world. Hides and skins supply 
raw material for the French leather industry, and large quantities 
were exported. The best cattle lands are in northern and western 
France. France -has long been noted for its fine sheep, found mostly 
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Photo by James Sawders 

Iron, and steel works in Lorraine, France. After World War I Lorraine was 
restored to France. Now the Germans have recaptured it. 


in the southern highlands. The spinning and weaving of wool is one 
of the ancient industries of France, and its beautiful woolen fabrics 
are famous. Altogether the domestic animals of France in normal 
times are a valuable asset, both for food supply and for export 
products. 

French forestry. Like Germany, France gave great scientific 
care to its forests; no waste was permitted and new trees were con- 
stantly being planted. Twigs, roots, and underbrush were used as 
fuel and paper was carefully saved to reduce the quantity of pulp 
wood used in paper making. The forests of the southwest produced 
large quantities of tar, turpentine, and rosin. 

Mineral resources of France. France has never mined enough 
coal to meet its industrial needs. The chief deposits are in the north 
and are a continuation of the coal fields of Belgium. In normal times 
the coal imported came from Britain. When France controlled 
Alsace-Lorraine, it possessed great quantities of iron ore. France 
had a large iron and steel industry centered about LiUe, Nancy, 
Le Creusot, and St. Etienne. To overcome its coal shortage France 
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has in recent years developed its water-power resources in. the east- 
ern, central, and southern parts of the country. While they were 
in possession, the Germans turned the French industries to the pro- 
duction of war materials for the German forces. 

High-grade textiles. The number of people employed in the 
French textile industries was second only to those engaged in metal- 
working and machinery production. Large numbers were likewise 
occupied in the manufacture of clothing from French textiles. These 
textiles and the clothing made from them were probably the most 
valuable of all French manufactured products. In these industries 
the artistic skill of the French worker was very effective. 

Choice silks. Silk manufacraring flourished in southern France 
for centuries, centering at Lyon, the greatest silk city of Europe. 
The climate of this section is favorable to the growth of the mulberry 
tree, on which silkworms feed. For that reason silkworms were 
introduced there and for a long time this French silk supplied most 
of the French needs. As the industry grew, it became necessary to 
import raw silk from Italy, Japan, and China. For a long time very 
little raw silk has been produced in France; yet French mills pro- 
duced more silk fabrics than any other country in Europe. Only the 
United States surpassed France in the manufacmre of silk textiles. 
A great deal of rayon has been produced in France though not so 
much as in Great Britain, Germany, and Italy. 

Rare woolens. France was a pioneer in woolen manufacturing in 
Europe, and French weavers first brought the industry to England, 
where it became very extensive. The woolen industry was second 
to cotton manufacturing in its importance both in France and in 
England. The leading wool centers are in the northwest and in 
Alsace-Lorraine. About nine tenths of the raw wool used was im- 
ported. 

Fine cottons. Cotton manufacturing was the most important of 
the French textile industries in the quantity produced, the number 
of workers employed, and the value of exports. French mills spe- 
cialized in high-grade, beautiful fabrics which had a high value. All 
of the raw cotton was imported. Rouen, Lille, and Mulhouse (Miil- 
hausen) are great cotton-textile centers. The reasons for the impor- 
tance of cotton manufacturing in these three centers are interesting. 
Rouen is close to the great port of Le Havre, through which Ameri- 
can cotton entered France. Lille is in the center of the great north- 
ern coal region, making fuel easily available. Mulhouse has abundant 
water power. The acquisition of Alsace-Lorraine by France added 
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greatly to the textile resources of the country, especially in cotton. 
Linen is woven in Flanders and Brittany, but it is not so important 
as other fabrics. 

Artistry in French manufactures. The artistic nature of the 
French people has had a strong influence on the character of French 
manufacturing. In the value of its industrial products and the 
amount of its foreign trade France ranked next to Great Britain, the 
United States, and Germany; but French methods differed consider- 
ably from those of these other three great manufacturing nations. 
The French did not go in so much for mass production of standard- 
ized goods. They specialized more in high-grade and skilled work- 
manship, producing articles so excellent in quality and so distinctive 
in design that they found a ready sale in the world’s markets. Such 
things as delicate laces, fine fabrics, beautiful tapestries, distinctive 
clothing and millinery, costly perfumes, artistic chinaware, and many 
other beautiful articles brought great profit to French manufacturers. 
Of course, there was some heavy industry and large-scale factory 
production in France, but the French have always depended mainly 
on skilled workmanship and artistic quality. Even French automo- 
biles were largely custom-made. 

Modern transportation. France is covered with a network of 
excellent highways, railroads, rivers, and canals. The highways reach 
every town and village in the country, and France used more motor 
trucks and buses than any other country in Europe. 

The railroad mileage of France is the third largest in Europe. 
The total length of railroads is nearly 40,000 miles. Paris is a great 
railroad center from which lines radiate to all parts of the country. 

Navigable rivers and canals supply more than 6000 miles of in- 
land waterways which are of great value for the transportation of 
heavy materials, such as ore, lumber, coal, and steel. Barges and 
canalboats drawing less than nine feet of water carry an enormous 
amount of freight on these inland waterways, amounting annually to 
an average of 50,000,000 tons in normal times. 

Before the war France had developed civil aviation to a high 
degree. Passengers, mail, and light freight could go by air to all 
parts of Europe, 

In the tonnage of its merchant marine France ranked fifth in 
Europe before World War II, being exceeded only by Great Britain, 
Norway, Germany, and Italy in that order. Some of the finest trans- 
atlantic ships that came to the United States were French. In this 
transatlantic passenger trade, there was great rivalry among the ships 




Photo by James Sawders 

The most important business street in Marseille, France. The building on the 
left is the Stock Exchange. Marseille is the chief port of France on the Mediter- 
ranean. 

of Great Britain, France, Italy, Germany, and Holland. Our Ameri- 
can ships found it difficult to compete with these European vessels. 

World-famed cities. Before Hitler plunged Europe into World 
War II, the cities of Marseille and Bordeaux were busy seaports 
connected with the interior by the waterways of the Rhone and 
Garonne valleys. Marseille refined vegetable oils and manufactured 
soaps and perfumes which were world-famous. Bordeaux is the cen- 
ter of a great wine-producing area. The Atlantic coast is the great 
commercial gateway of France. Here are located numerous smaller 
ports which together normally do an enormous shipping business. 
Among these are Calais, Dunkerque, Le Havre, Cherbourg, St. Na- 
zaire, and Nantes. Paris, fourth largest city in Europe before the 
war, is famous for its beauty and art. Its museums and galleries 
contained some of the most famous pictures and sculptures of the 
world. Many of these have been taken to Germany. It was also a 
great manufacturing and distributing center. Buyers from all over 
the world formerly came here to select high-grade chinaware, fine 
laces and fabrics, and millinery and clothing which set the style stand- 
ards for Europe and the Americas. So famous was Paris for its 
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Courtesy Caterpillar Tractor Company 

Vineyard plowing and cultivation with modern agricultural implements and tractors 

in Algeria 


beauty, its art, its music and drama, and its wide variety of products 
that there is an old saying: “See Paris and die.” 

French colonies. The French colonial empire is second only to 
that of Great Britain. At one time France held most of Canada and 
the Mississippi Valley and Great Lakes region. Canada was lost to 
Great Britain and the Louisiana Territory was bought by the United 
States. France also formerly held a large part of India, but this was 
also lost to Great Britain. France has since acquired vast new terri- 
tories in Africa and in Asia. At the end of World War I France 
received a large part of the former German possessions in Africa 
called Togo and Cameroon. On the whole France hais been quite 
successful in its management of its colonies, allowing the native peo- 
ples a large share of self-government and doing everything possible 
to- improve their living conditions. In Africa the French and British 
possessions are about equal in area, being approximately 4,000,000 
square miles each. The most valuable French territories in Africa 
are Algeria and Tunisia, from which necessary raw materials have 
been obtained. 

All important French colonies in Asia are occupied by the Japa- 
nese; those in Africa have been freed from Axis control by the 
Allied forces. 

Our interest in France. For centuries France exerted a power- 
ful influence in the economic, commercial, and political affairs of 
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the world. Even today few countries are more deeply concertied 
with international relations. Although the honor is now shared with 
English, for many years in international conferences the French Ian- 
guage was the ‘language of diplomacy.” Relations with the United 
States have, in the main, been friendly even from colonial days. 
French pioneers explored and settled large areas of North America. 
The French rendered America assistance in the days of the Revolu- 
tionary War. Inspired by the outcome of that war, the French, with 
the watchwords of “Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity,” soon after 
took the first steps toward their own democracy. With England and 
the United States it ranked as one of the three leading world democ- 
racies. At the time of World War I thousands of American and 
French soldiers fought side by side. Soldiers of the Free French 
army are fighting side by side with the Allies of today. 

Guides to Study 

1. After the fall of France what were the terms of the armistice? 

2. Why did not the Germans take complete control of the whole of France? 

3. How has German occupation affected the lives of the French people and 
their industries? 

4- What contributions have the French made to world progress? 

5. How has the climate of France contributed to the success of French 
agriculture? 

6. Why does the climate of southeastern France differ from that of the 
northw^estem part of the country? 

7. Why is France a leader in the production of wine? 

8. How can a small country like France produce so large a part of the food 
needed by its large population? 

9. In what ways do the French economize in their use of forest products? 

10. What mineral and power resources does France possess? 

11. What are the leading centers of the French textile industry? What 
advantages has each region for the work carried on there? 

12. “The French sold skill and taste.’' What is the meaning of that state- 
ment? How did this help them to make the greatest use of their raw materials? 

13. Why is France well situated for communication with other regions by 
land? By sea? By air? 

14. How do the French colonies of today differ from those of former years? 

15. Why are we interested in France? 

Topics for Class Discussion 

1. The French in America. Americans in France. 

2. Our interest in a free France. 

3. French art in industry. French art in America. 

4. French products in the United States in peacetime. 
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5. French names for American textiles. Why? 

6. The French colonies in Africa. 

Work to Be Done 

1. Assign to different groups for special study and report the following 
topics: Unoccupied France, Vichy Government, General Charles de Gaulle, Gen- 
eral Henri Giraud, Corsica, the Normandie, 

2. How has French art influenced American fashions and American indus- 
trial products? 

3. Make a list of French products which come to this country in peace- 
times. Why was each imported? 

4. On a map of the world, color or designate by means of shading, French 
possessions. Of what value was each possession to France? 

6 . .SWITZERLAND~AN ISLAND OF NEUTRALITY 

Switzerland — ^there it stands. Without sacrificing its ideals, 
its honor, or its prestige Switzerland has remained an island of peace 
in an ocean of war. On its borders are the warring nations— Ger- 
many, Italy, and France. Within its borders live over 4,000,000 
people, nearly 3,000,000 of whom are Germans, 800,000 French, and 
over 200,000 Italians. Each racial group speaks its own language 
and has retained many of its racial customs. Notwithstanding these 
facts the individuals who make up the various groups consider them- 
selves Swiss nationals and have armed themselves to the limit of their 
ability to maintain their nationality. Switzerland is a shining example 
of what can^be accomplished in the way of peaceful living by men 
of good will. Because of its role as a peacemaker among the nations 
Geneva was selected as the home of the League of Nations. 

Although constantly fearing invasion, Switzerland has done its 
best to maintain a strict neutrality, and thus far that neutrality has 
not been violated. Bombing planes on various missions have flown 
over the country. Such acts are beyond the power of the Swiss to 
prevent although the planes do run the risk of antiaircraft fire. Eco- 
nomically the country has suffered severely. The people have been 
obliged to submit to German demands for supplies of various kinds. 
Furthermore, being an inland country, it has had many of the usual 
routes of trade cut off. It has also lost one of its greatest sources of 
income, its tourist trade. 

The Alps and the plateau. Neutrality or no neutrality, probably 
the one factor that has made it possible for the country to retain its 
independence is the character of its surface. Switzerland is truly 
a land of mountains. Three fifths of its area lies in the region of the 
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Automobile road through the St. Gotthard pass in Switzerland. The winding of the 
road has been planned to make the grade as gentle as possible. 


Alps. The great ridges and valleys run generally from east to west, 
broken often by transverse valleys. Through some of these trans- 
verse valleys, or passes, there have been for centuries famous routes 
of trade. Three well-known passes are the Simplon, St. Gotthard, 
and Great St. Bernard. They connect Italy with Switzerland; be- 
neath two of them are famous tunnels. It is claimed that the mining 
of the tunnels has been another deterrent to invasion. It is to the 
advantage of both Germany and Italy that they be kept open and in 
full operation. 

Between the Jura Mountains on the northwest and the Alps on 
the southeast lies the central plateau on which two thirds of the 
people live. Here have grown up the cities of Zurich, Basel (Bale) , 
Geneva, and Bern. 

Swiss character. The Swiss are a very intelligent and liberty- 
loving people. Their public-school system is excellent. Their gov- 
ernment, a republic, is one of the most progressive in the world and 
is remarkably responsive to the needs of its citizens. The Swiss 
environment is most unusual; nevertheless their adjustment to it has 
been most successful. Neither great wealth nor abject poverty is 
found among the Swiss. The businessman is content with moderate 
profits. As a nation the Swiss are exceedingly thrifty. 
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Gifts of nature. Nature’s greatest gift to Switzerland is its scen- 
ery. Its lofty mountains, its glaciers, and its sparkling lakes make 
it a tourist’s and a sportsman’s paradise. The housing, feeding, and 
entertaining of visitors is in peacetime Switzerland’s greatest industry. 

Because of its lack of other resources it belongs among what are 
called “the have-not nations,” for it is almost totally lacking in coal, 
iron, copper, and petroleum. This is a great handicap. As compen- 
sation, however, nature has bestowed a marked abundance of water 
power, due to heavy rainfall, lofty mountains, snow fields, waterfalls, 
and lakes. The basis of industrial life throughout Switzerland is the 
hydroelectric energy that has been developed from the abundant and 
steady water power. Electricity is used in the homes and in the 
home industries, and two thirds of the railroads have been electrified. 
The greater number of the powej; sites are to be found along the 
eastern border of the plateau. Factories naturally have arisen in their 
neighborhood; so the cost of transmission of electricity is compara- 
tively light. 

Swiss farming. From the nature of the country we should not 
expect an extensive system of agriculture. Only about one eighth of 
Switzerland is farm land. The farms are found upon the plateaus 
and in the mountain valleys. The farms are small but are worked 
intensively. The main crops are potatoes and other vegetables, 
wheat, and common fruits. Switzerland is unable to feed all its popu- 
lation; so large amounts of foodstuffs must be imported. About one^ 
fourth of Switzerland is covered with forests and lumber is an impor- 
tant raw material for Swiss industries. Wood carving is a very com- 
mon occupation. 

Swiss dairying. In May the cattle are driven to the fields and, 
as the season advances, they graze higher and higher up the moun- 
tains until, at the height of the summer, they are feeding just below 
the receding snow line. Herdsmen remain with them. On the lower 
slopes are harvested two or three crops of grass to be stored for 
winter use. In normal times much condensed milk, milk chocolate, 
and butter are manufactured for export as well as for the home 
market. 

Swiss manufactures. For hundreds of years the Swiss have 
faced the hard fact that their land is poorly equipped to furnish a 
living. Coal, iron, petroleum, and raw materials have to be imported. 
At the same time money must normally be sought through foreign 
trade. As a consequence of these conditions the Swiss have wisely 
determined to make their profit on articles that require little raw 
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A mountain pasture in Switzerland. Flocks and herds are driven to the high 
pastures in the summer. When cold weather comes they are taken to the valleys 
for feed and shelter. 


material and much skilled labor. It is the exquisite, painstaking work 
that gives their products their high market value. Much of the work 
is localized. In the Jura, for example, it is watches, watches every- 
where. Some of the work is still done in the homes, but small factories 
are steadily increasing in number. One factory makes watchcases; 
another watch springs. Geneva is the great watchmaking center. 
Sometimes twenty million watches and clocks have been exported in 
a single year. Cotton and silk are manufactured in Zurich; Basel is 
the center for the silk-ribbon industry. 

Railroads and tunnels. To build and operate railroads in a 
mountainous country is very expensive. Notwithstanding that fact, 
Switzerland has one of the most efficient railroad systems in all 
Europe. Most of the roads have been electrified; so it is the power 
of falling water that propels the trains through the mountain tunnels, 
over bridges, and up exceedingly steep grades. 

Besides the ordinary freight and passenger service rendered by 
the railroads, some were developed for the tourist. Often these have 
called forth great engineering skill. The plateau region is best sup- 
plied with railroads. Several important railways entering Switzer- 
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A Swiss railway where it crosses a deep mountain ravine. Few countries have 
had to contend with the engineering difficulties that the Swiss have encountered 
in building their 3200 miles of railways. 


land from France and Germany have their routes determined for 
them by the Rhine and the Rhone Rivers. Gjnnecting the North 
Sea with the Mediterranean, important Unes cross Switzerland pass- 
ing through the great Simplon and St. Gotthard tunnels. The Swiss 
have excellent automobile roads traversed by cars, many of which 
have come from the United States. 

Swiss foreign trade. Almost fifty per cent of Swiss trade has 
been with Germany, France, and Italy, the three states upon its bor- 
ders. Germany bought more than any other country and also fur- 
nished more imported goods. Both the United Kingdom and the 
United States have been leading customers. Although we bought 
much from Switzerland, sales to that country always surpassed our 
Swiss imports in value. Our most valuable imports from Switzer- 
land have been watches, clocks, machinery, silks, cottons, embroi- 
deries, and dairy products. Because of the great labor and exquisite 
skill bestowed upon their production, Swiss exports, ton for ton, 
are of higher value than those of other commercial nations. The 
people of no other nation are more clearheaded and practical in the 
conduct of their business affairs than are the Swiss. 
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Guides to Study 

1. Although Switzerland has not been invaded, how has the wax affected 
the lives of the people and their industries? 

2. How do the Alps influence the distribution of population in the coun- 
try? Why? 

3. Why do more people live on the plateau than in the mountainous region? 

4. Why does Switzerland have a great deal of water power and w^hat use is 
made of it? 

5. Why is the country better adapted to grazing than to the cultivation of 
crops? What are the products of the Swiss dairies? 

6. Why do the Swiss use little raw^ material in their manufactures? 

7. Why do many tourists visit Switzerland? 

8. In what ways are these visitors a help to the country? 

Topics for Class Discussion 

1. The Swiss people. 

2. Wealth from the Alps. 

3. Life in the Swiss Alps. 

4. Switzerland a land-bound country. 

Work to Be Done 

1. Collect stories and legends of Switzerland which give a knowledge of the 
country itself and of the characteristics of its people. 

2. On a detailed map of Europe locate the noted passes and tunnels of the 
Alps and find out how each helps to connect the country^ with other lands. It 
is said that the Swiss have mined their tunnels. Why? 

3. Prepare a report for the class on the topic: Why I would like to visit 
Switzerland. 

4. Have the Swiss national air played for the class. 


7. iTALY--A NATION MISLED 

Italy under Mussolini 

Italy and North Africa. President Benes of Czechoslovakia once 
said, “A dictator is like a bicycle rider; he must keep pedaling or he 
will fall off.” This seems to be one of the reasons at least why Mus- 
solini in 1935 felt it necessary in order to retain the confidence and 
full support of the Italian people to add to the country’s colonial 
possessions. In a comparatively short time he defeated the Ethiopians 
and brought their country under Italian control. Following the first 
World War the Italians felt that they had not received the rewards 
promised them for their assistance in fighting Germany and. Austria- 
Hungary. Therefore, Mussolini came to the conclusion that the only 
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Rome. Looking across the city from the balcony of Saint Peter’s. 


way for Italy to add to its colonial empire was to go out and take 
lands from others. 

The victory brought glory to Italian arms and greatly increased 
the confidence of Mussolini in himself. Following Hitler’s occupa- 
tion of Austria and Czechoslovakia Mussolini began to make demands 
upon France for the “return” to Italy of Corsica, Nice, and Savoy. 
Clearly the only basis for these claims was that, since these regions 
had once been Italian, they should be restored to their former owner. 
Mussolini demanded that Tunisia be ceded to Italy for the reason that 
a large proportion of the people are Italian. He asked that Jibuti in 
French Somaliland be given to Italy because that settlement is the 
terminus of the railroad leading to Addis Ababa, the capital of Ethi- 
opia. Mussolini demanded also a share in the control of the Suez 
Canal which is owned and operated jointly by France and England. 

Soon after the entry of Italy into the present war its planes, war- 
ships, .and armies came into conflict with those of Britain in the 
Mediterranean region. 

Mussolini had claimed that the Mediterranean should be first of 
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all an Italian sea. This could not be possible while Gibraltar and the 
Suez were held by the British. Therefore, he hoped to wrest control 
of the Mediterranean from the British by the use of his warships and 
airplanes and by sending his armies through Albania to Greece and 
through Egypt from Libya to the Suez. As we have seen, the defeat 
of Greece was made possible only with the help of Hitler’s forces. 
Mussolini was not successful in gaining control of the Mediterranean 
or of the Suez. The Italians lost Ethiopia, Eritrea, Italian Somali- 
land, and Libya— all of Italy’s foreign possessions except a few small 
islands in the Aegean Sea. After the defeat of the Axis forces in 
North Africa, Pantelleria and other small islands surrendered to the 
Allies. Then the Italians lost Sicily to the Allies, and Mussolini was 
deprived of his premiership. Finally Italy surrendered uncondition- 
ally and became a cobelligerent with the Allies. German troops were 
rushed to Italy and have offered stiff opposition to American and 
English troops as they battled northward. 

Italy In Better Days 

Italy’s contributions to the world. Italy’s gifts to the world 
have been most generous. The influence of the Latin tongue is seen 
wherever the Romance languages are spoken and in the English 
^language as well. The principles of Roman law have come down 
through the centuries and serve as the basis of much of the law of 
today. Italian science gave the world the telescope, the barometer, 
and the radio. Operas written by Italian composers are enjoyed the 
world over. The palaces and cathedrals of the country show the 
handiwork of the greatest architects and artists of all time. Italy has 
transmitted to other lands the best that it has received from the past 
and its own creations as well. All the world has entered its doors 
for education and inspiration. Its contributions have been to the 
spirit of man as well as to his financial welfare. 

The lure of Italy. In normal times thousands of tourists have 
flocked to Italy every year. Why did they go? First, there is nat- 
ural beauty: sparkling lakes set amid lofty Alps; blue Mediterranean 
waters, picturesque shores with palms and vineyards; even snow- 
crowned volcanoes. Then there is the record of man’s achievement 
as revealed in art galleries, museums, and churches. Everywhere in 
crumbling monuments and ruins can be traced the historic records 
of the great Roman empire. The Italians of today are a winning and 
courteous people; their leading cities are impressive. No wonder that 
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wealth flowed into Italian coffers by reason of the travelers within 
its gates! The tourist trade was a steady source of revenue. 

A pioneer in commerce. Europe learned its first lessons in navi- 
gation in that inland sea, the Mediterranean. Later, the bolder spirits 
pushed beyond the Strait of Gibraltar to venture out upon the great 
ocean. Italian seamen, from the earliest days, have been great adven- 
turers. The world will never forget Columbus, Verrazano, Amerigo 
Vespucci, and the Cabots, all early Itahan discoverers and explorers. 
After the discovery of America and the rounding of the Cape of 
Good Hope, much of the world’s commerce left Mediterranean 
waters for the Atlantic. This shift was due not only to the tremen- 
dous widening of the world’s horizons, but also to the fact that the 
natural resources of Northwestern Europe were far richer than those 
of Southern Europe. Thus Italy and other Mediterranean countries 
dropped to second rank. Mussolini with ambitious plans for his Afri- 
can colonies had expected to restore the lost prestige of this inland 
sea. 

Italian commerce. The opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 
brought renewed opportunity to Italy and to the millions of people 
living on Mediterranean shores. Italy occupies a dominating position 
in the Mediterranean, close to the major countries of Europe and 
midway between Gibraltar and Suez. It has several first-class har- 
bors, out of which have sailed its fine merchant ships and its ocean 
liners. Out through the Mediterranean gateways they went— through 
the Suez Canal to the east and the Strait of Gibraltar to the west- 
carrying Italian goods to far comers of the world. Ships from the 
Orient and from America used Italian harbors as ports of call. Be- 
fore World War II only five other European countries had more 
ships than Italy engaged in international trade. 

Surface features. The relief of a country is always a great factor 
in influencing its agriculture and its industries. The Alps and the 
Apennines are the chief mountain ranges of Italy. The massive Alps 
separate Italy from Switzerland and Germany. The Apennines, run- 
ning generally north and south, form the backbone of the peninsula. 
Italy’s most famous plains are the wide, rich valley of the^Po, the 
valley of the Arno, the Roman Campagna, and the Neapolitan plain. 
In the valleys north of the Po River are found beautiful glacial lakes 
— Maggiore, Lugano, Como, and Garda. Italy includes two large 
islands, Sicily and Sardinia. Mt. Etna, one of Italy’s famous vol- 
canoes, is in Sicily. Its perfect cone, capped with snow, rises 10,758 
feet above the sea. Even more famous is Vesuvius, near Naples. 
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Plowing the rich soil of the Pontine marshes near Rome. These rich farm lands 
were reclaimed from mosquito-infested marshes. 


Farming — ^the leading occupation. The Italian people are nat- 
ural gardeners. Almost half the working people in Italy are normally 
engaged in farming. Nevertheless there is not enough food raised to 
meet the needs of the nation; large quantities must be imported to 
feed them adequately. The crops and methods of farming are quite 
different in the north from those in the south. Combining their skill 
in gardening with their love for beauty, the Italian people have cre- 
ated some of the most beautiful landscape gardens in the world. 

Farming in the north. Agriculture is at its best in the Po Valley. 
The plains of this fertile valley were built up by the silt washed 
down from the mountain slopes. The rainfall of the region is light, 
but the very streams that brought down the soil also bring down 
water to be used for irrigation to supplement the moderate rainfall. 

Many crops grown here, particularly rice, require irrigation. 
Other important products are wheat, Indian com, potatoes, and vege- 
tables. Hay and other forage crops are extensively grown, and hemp 
is raised in smaller quantities. The mulberry tree flourishes in the Po 
Valley, and much silk is produced there. Only Japan and China 
surpass Italy in the production of silk. 

Farming in the south. Conditions are less favorable here than in 
the north. The climate is drier, and there is little rain in the summer. 
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Good crops follow careful irrigation, but irrigation is expensive and 
the people are poor. As a natural result the Italians of the south have 
come to depend upon drought-resisting crops. These are grapes, 
olives, and wheat. In general agricultural methods are careless in 
southern Italy. Little attention is paid to the rotation of crops, and 
harvests are apt to be small and uncertain. 

Vineyards. The Italian farmer depends upon his vineyard for a 
large part of his income. In winter the level ground is often given 
over to cultivation of several varieties of low-growing vegetables. As 
summer approaches, the ground is trenched in order to catch all pos- 
sible rainfall. Closely trimmed mulberry trees often furnish the 
needed support for the grapevines. Although the Italians are expert 
vineyardists, the French, who follow the single-crop plan, surpass 
them in the quantity of grapes produced. Most of the grapes are 
made into wine. Some are used for raisins, for which there is a great 
demand. 

Olive orchards. The olive grows best in a somewhat dry cli- 
mate, such as is found in southern Italy, southern France, Spain, and 
northern Africa. Gnarled olive trees with their gray-green foliage 
are a picturesque feature of the Italian landscapes. Olive trees live 
for hundreds of years. They require little care, and the entire crop 
is harvested at one time. The ripe ohve is an exceedingly important 
article of food. Olive oil is a substitute for butter, a vital fact in this 
country of scanty milk supply. Olive oil was formerly an important 
export. Great quantities of Spanish olive oil have been imported into 
Italy, there to be -refined and blended with the native product. No 
other country except Spain raises so many ohves as Italy nor devotes 
so much acreage to this important staple. 

Wheat fields. Wheat is grown in all parts of Italy. Even in the 
dry regions of the south the yield is very, fair considering the adverse 
conditions. Production is greatest in the Po Valley. Wheat is much 
needed for bread and for macaroni. The Italians are as fond of wheat 
as are our people; their per-capita consumption in normal times almost 
equals our own. So great is the demand for wheat that small quanti- 
ties must usually be imported to care for the nation’s needs. At the 
north very close planting and the moist climate result in wheat with 
long stalks. The famous Leghorn hat is plaited from the long straws 
of this tail variety of wheat. 

Citrus fruits. Italy is surpassed only by the United States as a 
producer of lemons, and it is one of the four great orange-growing 
countries of the world. The island of Sicily grows most of the 
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Olive groves on an Italian hillside. The olive tree is well adapted to a region having 
a limited supply of rain. Italy’s rain falls mostly in the winter. 


lemons, and oranges are raised near by on the mainland. The fruit 
trees are always a beautiful sight. In the spring fragrant white blos- 
soms, green fruit, and golden fruit, all may be seen on the same tree. 
A choice brand of oranges comes from Messina. 

Domestic animals. In the upper valley of the Po and on the 
Alpine slopes grass grows well because of the abundant rainfall. 
Here is the dairy district of Italy and cheese is the chief product. 
Little butter is needed because Italians use olive oil instead. Italian 
cheese has been exported to many foreign markets. In southern 
Italy, where pasturage is scanty, sheep and goats are raised. Herds 
of goats are driven through the village streets in the morning and 
are halted to be milked at the customer’s door. Mules and donkeys 
are largely used instead of horses. 

The rise of manufactures. In spite of unfavorable climatic con- 
ditions agriculture has been the chief means of support of the popu- 
lation of Italy. The nation has no coal and very little iron; in fact, 
there is a scarcity of nearly all the essentials for building up great 
industries. During the last century, while Great Britain, Germany, 
France, and Belgium were making their marvelous advance in the 
use of modern machinery, Italy showed little industrial development. 
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A power plant in the mountains of northeastern Italy. The water power of Italy is 
of great importance to the country since it has no coal. 


But its attitude has changed entirely in the last thirty years or more. 
Seeing large numbers of its people emigrating to foreign lands, Italy 
awoke to the fact that it must provide more work at home. Agricul- 
ture has been stimulated, but a decidedly vigorous emphasis has been 
placed upon industrial development. 

Great power resources. When it was discovered that water 
power could be changed into electric power and that this power 
could be easily transmitted long distances, Italy came to realize the 
great opportunity for industrial wealth within its own gates. Then 
it manifested its great interest in industrial development and its urge 
to acquire more colonies to provide the necessary raw materials and 
markets. Since World War I there has been rapid progress in the 
use of hydroelectric power. By 1930 Italy led all the European 
countries in this respect. About sixty per cent of its potential power 
is now available for lighting and heating, for railroads, and for manu- 
facturing. The southern slopes of the Italian Alps have an abundant 
rainfall, and many rapid streams rush down from the high mountains.- 
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This is, therefore, the region where electric power is most easily pro- 
duced and where industry has made its greatest progress. In central 
and southern Italy the Apennines, though lower and more arid than 
the Alps, possess important power facilities which await later de- 
velopment. 

Varied industries. The textile industries have given employ- 
ment to the greatest number of workers. In northern Italy the weav- 
ing of native silk and the manufacture of imported cotton were 
leading activities. Rayon too was manufacmred on a large scale. 
Other important industries are the preparing and bottling of olives 
for the market, the making of olive oil, and the manufacturing of 
extracts of orange, lemon, and lime. Macaroni in many varieties is 
prepared from wheat; Leghorn hats from wheat straw; beads and 
necklaces from coral and crystal; and statuary from marble and ala- 
baster. Naples is noted for its kid gloves and shoes; Venice for its 
exquisite glassware. 

Cities o£ importance. Few countries have so many cities re- 
nowned throughout the world as Italy. Rome, on the seven hills 
above the Tiber River, is the capital and the largest city. Vatican 
City, the seat of the Pope, is the smallest independent state in the 
world. It is located near the Tiber and its area is only one sixth of 
a square mile. The chief ports are Genoa and Naples on the main- 
land and Palermo on the island of Sicily. Italy has many important 
industrial cities— Milan (Milano), Turin (Torino), Genoa (Genova), 
Naples (Napoli), Florence (Firenze), Venice (Venezia), Trieste, 
and Leghorn (Livorno) . The historic and artistic appeal of many of 
these cities is so great that visitors have come from all quarters of 
the globe to visit them. 

Itcily’s colonies. Italy’s foreign dependencies were not exten- 
sive. They consisted of Libya and Ethiopia, a recent conquest; 
Eritrea, on the Red Sea; Somaliland, on the Indian Ocean; and cer- 
tain Aegean islands, ceded by Turkey to Italy. As we have already 
seen, all the African possessions have fallen under the control of the 
Allied armies and Haile Selassie has been restored to his throne in 
Ethiopia. The possession of these colonies resulted in no great en- 
largement of Italian commerce. 

International trade. By reason of its limited resources Italy’s 
imports exceed its exports in value. In normal times the United 
States sells to Italy raw cotton, metals, wheat, and petroleum prod- 
ucts. From Italy we buy cheese, fruits, nuts, olive oil, raw silk, tex- 
tiles, hats, marble, and alabaster. This trade is carried on through 
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Naples and Genoa, the leading ports. In the interior the chief center 
for industry and commerce is Milan, the largest city of Italy after 
Rome. By means of Alpine passes and tunnels Milan carries on an 
extensive trade with Northern Europe. 

Guides to Study 

1. What were Mussolini's purposes in attacking Ethiopia? 

2. Upon what grounds did Mussolini claim French territory? In what ways 
did his ambitions conflict with British interests? 

3. What losses has Italy suffered up to the present time? 

4. For what great contributions is the rest of the world indebted to Italy? 

5. What does Italy offer the tourist? 

6. It has been said that Italy was once at the front door of Europe; now 
it is at the back door.‘ Explain the statement. 

7. How did the opening of the Suez Canal again stimulate Italian com- 
merce? 

8. What is the significance , of Italy's plains and mountains? 

9. How do the crops of northern Italy differ from those of southern Italy? 
Why? 

10. In what different ways does the olive serve the people? 

11. What different purposes does the wheat crop serve? 

12. Account for the distribution of the domestic animals of Italy. 

13. Why is agriculture the chief occupation of the people? 

14. What are the sources of Italy’s water power and what use is made of 
it? 

15. How are the artistic abilities of the Italian shown in their arts and 
industries? 

16. Of what value were Italy’s colonies? 

17. What were the country’s chief exports and imports? 

Topics for Class Discussion 

1. The rise of Mussolini. 

2. In what ways did Mussolini render real service to Italy? 

3. The work of early Italian explorers. 

4. What Italy gains from the tourist trade. 

5. Italians in other lands including the United Stafes. 

Work to Be Done 

1. Special reports to the class on great Italian leaders. 

2. “Artists and architects of the past bring Italy wealth today.” Explain. 

3. In the days of the “Merchant of Venice” the discovery of a new route 
to India around the Cape of Good Hope was considered a calamity by the 
Venetians. Why? “The opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 brought renewed 
opportunity to Italy.” Explain. 

4. Special reports on each of Italy’s former colonies. 

5. By means of newspapers, magazines, and radio keep in touch with pres- 
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ent-day changes in Italy. Note how the country is governed and its relation- 
ship to the Allies. 


8. SPAIN AND PORTUGAL-A NEUTRAL PENINSULA 

A training field for World War II. Spain, strongly pro-Axis 
but listed as a neutral, has had little open participation in World 
War II. Its only overt act has been the occupation of the French- 
controlled international zone in North Africa opposite Gibraltar. 
Both the Axis partners and the Allies have by turns tried to woo and 
to intimidate Spain, but it is still too tired and exhausted from its own 
civil war to bear arms in the defense of anything outside its own 
borders. The present regime under Franco, which has been recog- 
nized by both the United States and Great Britain, owes its existence 
to Hitler and Mussolini. Both of them were preparing for war— 
Mussolini for the building up of an Italian empire, Hitler for the con- 
quest of the world. Under the guise of helping Franco to drive 
communism out of Spain, they sent armies of so-called “volunteers” 
to his assistance. 

Russia sent assistance to the so-called “.Madrid government” which 
was opposing Franco. Britain and France, hoping to localize the 
war, kept to the sidelines. Their attitude gave thfe Axis leaders a 
very good idea of how far they could go in carrying out their plans 
before either would intervene. 

When the revolution was quelled, although Spain did not become 
an open ally of Germany and Italy, Mussolini and Hitler were amply 
rewarded. Spain had given them a training field where a dress re- 
hearsal for World War II was worked out. Were the Axis Powers 
to be victors, however, there is no doubt as to where Spain would 
stand. Hitler long ago offered Franco Gibraltar in return for his 
assistance. Anything that would not jeopardize the very existence 
of Spain itself would be a cheap price to pay for the return of that 
stronghold, lost to Britain over two hundred years ago. 

The Iberian Peninsula and its people. Spain and Portugal to- 
gether occupy the most western peninsula of southern Europe, 
known as the Iberian Peninsula. Because of its location the Iberian 
Peninsula was for centuries a very whirlpool of tribes and races from 
the shores of the Mediterranean and beyond. As these tribes in suc- 
cession fought their way to the Atlantic, they overwhelmed and 
mingled with those who had preceded them. The Moors, who con- 
quered and occupied Spain for about seven hundred years down to 
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the time of Columbus, left a deep impression in art, architecture, and 
other standards of civilization. With the blood of all these hardy 
and venturesome races in their veins the Spanish and Portuguese 
people were quick to catch the spirit and follow the example of 
Columbus and become the pioneers in navigation, exploration, and 
ruthless conquest. 

Glories of the past. In the sixteenth century Spain was one of 
the wealthiest and most powerful nations in the whole world. This 
was due to its conquest and plunder of the Americas. The Italian 
Columbus, financed and outfitted by Queen Isabella of Spain, dis- 
covered the New World. Many Spanish expeditions followed to 
find and explore new regions of the unknown continents. They re- 
turned with riches and with claims of boundless wealth yet to be 
discovered. As a result Spain became possessed of a vast colonial 
territory, consisting of almost all of Latin America except Brazil. 
It also owned Florida, which then had the Mississippi River as its 
western boundary; much of our country beyond the Mississippi; and 
the Philippine Islands. Here was the wealth of a powerful empire. 

Then disaster befell Spain. Its days of conquest over it settled 
down to enjoy its acquired riches. It had always been more eager to 
secure gold and silver than to build up strong colonies which, by 
agriculture, industry, and commerce, could become self-supporting 
provinces. As a result of its short-sighted policies all Spain’s South 
American and Central American colonies, with Mexico, revolted 
over a century ago and declared themselves free and independent 
republics. As a result of the Spanish War, in 1898, Spain lost Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, and the Philippine Islands. Today the Canary Islands 
and a few other small possessions along the west coast of Africa are 
all that remain of Spain’s former colonial empire. 

Decline and revolution. Handicapped by poor soil, lack of 
transportation, unsatisfactory methods of farming, and a not too 
stimulating climate, Spain after the loss of its colonies sank into 
apathy, with little desire to make the most of what it had. The loss 
of its colonies, however, by putting the people on their own re- 
sources, might have been a blessing in disguise had they had intelli- 
gent leadership. That lacking, they were easily stirred into unrest 
by certain radical and communistic factions. As the result of a 
political upheaval, Alphonso XIII, bom their king, went into exile in 
1931 and a socialistic republic with a written constitution was set up. 
Church and state were separated. Church property confiscated, and 
plans were made for taking lands from the rich and giving them to 
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the poor. The outcome was revolution and counterrevolution result- 
ing in the bloodiest civil war of all time. Madrid and other cities 
were unmercifully bombed. Thousands of people were killed or died 
of starvation. With the fall of Madrid the war ended, and the dic- 
tator, Franco, came into power. 

Farming and crops. Agriculture is the chief occupation of Spain 
and Portugal. The lands best adapted to farming lie on the coastal 
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Spain’s chief industry, farming, is still primitive. Modern methods and machinery 

are little used. 


plain bordering the Mediterranean and in the broader parts of the 
Ebro and Guadalquivir valleys. These are the sections most densely 
populated and best adapted to irrigation. North and northwest of 
Madrid is an important wheat-growing area. Eighty per cent of the 
wheat needed for native use is grown in the home country. Great 
quantities of Spanish onions, tomatoes, and other vegetables grown 
here formerly found their way to the markets of northern Europe 
and even to distant America. The cane-sugar industry of southern 
Spain has been much reduced by the competition of sugar beets, 
grown in this eastern section. But Mediterranean fruits— the olive, 
the orange, and the grape— are here the leading crops. 

Spain formerly was the world’s leading orange-growing country, 
and the Valencia orange is famous throughout the world. More than 
three quarters of all the Spanish oranges are grown near this little 
city. Most of the oranges that are eaten in Europe are exported 
from Spain. 

Another valuable fruit crop comes from the vineyards. The vines 
are grown on terraced slopes along the Mediterranean. The grapes 
are made into wine or raisins. Malaga is a great center for this crop; 
large quantities of its grapes before the war were exported to the 
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Cork, one of Spain*s important products, being transported by one of the country's 
common carriers — the donkey 


United States. Port and Madeira, famous wines made in Portugal, 
owe their names to the city of Oporto (Porto) and the Madeira 
Islands. Other valuable fruits are the lemon and the fig. Almonds, 
filberts, or hazelnuts, and chestnuts are also raised in abundance. 

Cork. Cork is a most important crop in the peninsula. Cork 
trees are found almost exclusively there and in northern Africa. 
They resemble oak trees and are planted in orchards. Cork, which 
is the outer layer of bark, is light and elastic and from one to 
two inches thick. A cork tree yields bark every six to ten years 
for about one hundred fifty years. Spain and Portugal together 
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Spain^s sheep and goat population numbers almost 20,000,000 head. 


supply about eighty per cent of the world’s tjutput of cork. Portu- 
gal alone furnishes fifty per cent. Cork is used for stoppers, artificial 
limbs, inner soles for shoes, and floats for nets. The making of corks 
is one of the chief industries of Portugal. 

Domestic animals. Spain raises more sheep than any other coun- 
try in Europe except Great Britain and Russia. There are numerous 
goats but comparatively few cows. The beasts of burden are mainly 
mules and donkeys since they are more hardy than horses and require 
less food. The pastures of the central plateau are the large grazing 
areas of the peninsula. 

Wealth of the mines. There is a great variety of minerals in 
Spain and Portugal, but so little skill in mining and smelting that the 
iron ore was shipped to Great Britain, Germany, and other countries 
for reduction. Abundant coal is found near the iron mines, but it is 
not mined to any great extent. Instead, Spain imported coal from 
Great Britain. Lead in crude form was shipped to other countries 
for manufacturing. Spain led Europe in the production of copper. 

Tardy industrial development. Comparatively little manukc- 
turing is carried on in Spain or Portugal. In the old days small local 
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The dam and power station at San Lorenso, near Lerida. Spain has developed only 
about one fifth of its potential water power. 

mills were erected to prepare food or partially to work certain min- 
erals. For example, there were gristmills, sawmills, tanneries, and 
kilns for making bricks and lime. Of late years electric plants have 
been introduced which supply light and power. Barcelona and Lis- 
bon (Lisboa) are the leading industrial cities. Barcelona employs 
much hydroelectric power, using for this purpose the streams from 
the Pyrenees Mountains. This city makes great quantities of woolens 
for home use and also cotton cloth. Lisbon is also a center for manu- 
facturing cotton cloth. Bilbao builds ships and also manufactures 
pig iron and steel. Seville is an important center for preparing olive 
oil. Tobacco products are manufactured in northern Portugal. 

Varied handicaps. Two physical hindrances greatly hamper 
Spain and Portugal in their competition with other nations. These 
are their rugged surface and their dry climate. The Iberian Penin- 
sula is a massive plateau with an average height of 2200 feet. From 
this central plateau rise lofty, snow-crowned mountains. The low- 
lands comprise the deep and narrow river valleys and a narrow 
coastal plain with few inlets edging the plateau. The slopes of both 
coastal plains and river valleys are so steep as to make their ascent 
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difficult by both highway and railroad. The Guadalquivir is the 
only navigable river of any importance. 

High and dry. The two countries have the typical Mediterra- 
nean climate. The scanty rainfall occurs in the winter, and the sum- 
mer season is hot and dry. Spain is less fortunate than Portugal in 
the matter of rainfall. In the latter country prevailing westerly 
winds from the Atlantic bring much moisture to fall, as rain, on the 
Portuguese highlands. 

Few railroads. Commerce and industry are always stimulated 
by the coming of railroads. Spain and Portugal are both handi- 
capped by adverse physical conditions. The high plateau, cut by 
deep valleys, hampers railroad construction, and mountain ranges 
block the way. For generations the lofty Pyrenees Mountains fur- 
nished almost a complete barrier to overland trade between the 
peninsula and the rest of Europe. Only through the ends of the 
great mountain mass, through its eastern and western gates, as it 
were, could railroads penetrate into France. Not until 1928 did the 
first railroad cross the Pyrenees. 

A leader in discovery and exploration. Portugal, like Spain, 
was a leader in navigation and commerce. Under the stimulation of 
Prince Henry the Navigator, little Portuguese vessels crept farther 
and farther down the African coast. Later Vasco da Gama rounded 
the Cape of Good Hope and opened the route to India. In the New 
World Brazil fell to Portugal. This rich territory was a welcome 
source of wealth to the mother country. Portugal followed the same 
heedless policy as Spain in dealing with its colony and similar results 
followed. In 1822 Brazil declared its independence. Today the 
Portuguese possessions are the Azores, Madeira, and Cape Verde 
Islands in the Atlantic Ocean and Portuguese Guinea, Angola, and 
Mozambique in Africa and Goa, Macao, and Portuguese Tirrior in 
Asia. 

A friendly neutral. Since 1910 Portugal has been a republic. 
Although the change from a monarchical government was brought 
about by a revolution, internal affairs have been capably managed. 
If the new regime has had any difficulties, they have not involved 
the peace and security of other nations. The country enjoys free- 
dom of worship as well as a modified freedom of suffrage. Portugal 
is a traditional ally of Great Britain. The capital and chief port is 
Lisbon. That city, once acclaimed as a seaport, is now an airport 
too, with a shuttle service to Great Britain and transoceanic service 
to America. 
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The Pan American Clipper moored at its base in Lisbon. Once aboard this plane, 
many hundreds of refugees have said prayers of thanksgiving because their next stop 
was to be free America. 

Lisbon. The name of that city has probably been indelibly writ- 
ten in the hearts and minds of more Europeans than that of any 
other city in the world. Thousands of terror-stricken refugees, 
hounded by their relentless pursuers, have tried to make their way 
to that Portuguese port on the Atlantic, the one outlet for the whole 
of suffering Europe. Nothing in its past, politically or commercially, 
can ever compare with the great and good name that it has won in 
World War II: The gateway to life and liberty. 

Guides to Study 

1. Why did Germany, Italy, and Russia take part in the Spanish Revo- 
lution? 

2. In the days of Spain’s greatest prosperity what was the extent of its 
colonial possessions? How were many of these colonies lost? 

3. What have been Spain’s greatest handicaps? 

4. Where are Spain’s best agricultural lands? 

5. What are the leading crops and where is each raised? 

6. What fruits and wines are well known even outside the country? 

7. Although Spain has supplies of iron and coal, iron ore is exported and 
coal is imported. Why is this done? 
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8. What surface and climatic factors work to Spain's disadvantage? 

9. What was accomplished by early Spanish explorers? 

Topics for Class Discussion 

1, The glory of old Spain. 

S. Spain’s aid to Columbus. 

3. The acquisition and loss of colonies in America. 

4. The Spanish- American War. 

5. Transportation in Spain and Portugal. 

6. Portugal as a country for refugees; as a center for air lines. 


Work to Be Done 

1. On a map of the world locate the areas once held by Spain and 
Portugal, Of what value are these regions today? What are the possessions 
still held by each country? 

2. Let some member of the class report on the work of Prince Henry 
the Navigator. 

3. Assign to some member of the class the topic, “The Spanish Armada.” 

4. Make a special study of the production and uses of cork. 

5. On a map of Europe locate the most important cities of Spain and 
Portugal and learn for what industries or products ‘ each is noted. 


9. THE UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS-«A 
NATION WITH MUCH TO AVENGE 

Russia in World War II 

Hitler’s attack on Russia. You were told on page 152 of the 
peculiar circumstances that surrounded the Nazi attack on Russia. 
We will probably not know until the war is over whether it was 
Hitler’s intuition that was at fault or the German high command 
erred in thinking that the Russian soldiers were no match for a Nazi 
army that was beheved to be invincible. Almost two years before 
the invasion of Russia, September i, 1939, Hitler had invaded Poland 
from the west. In the same month Russia had invaded the same 
country from the east. This seemed to indicate that the two ag- 
gressors were acting in concert. The attack on Poland brought Great 
Britain into the war against Germany. Hitler’s attack on Russia 
gave Britain a stanch ally on the continent. As you read of the 
German army’s advance study the map on page 153. 

The battle has raged along the entire western boundary of Russia 
from the Arctic Ocean to the Black Sea. The m^iin drives, however. 
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were toward Leningrad on the north, toward Moscow in the center, 
and in the south into the Ukraine to capture Kiev, Kharkov, the 
Donets Basin, and the Black Sea ports, then on through the Caucasus 
to the Caspian and the oil fields of Baku. The advance in the north 
was aided by the Finns who joined Germany against the enemy who 
had so recently defeated them and taken large areas of their territory. 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, the countries previously reincorpo- 
rated into the Russian domain, were soon overrun by the northern 
armies. The Germans wanted Leningrad because its capture would 
mean the cutting off of Russia’s last outlet to the seas on the west 
and because it is an important commercial and industrial center. 

The loss of any large center disrupts the communications run- 
ning from it to all other parts of the country. Hence, the Germans 
wanted to capture Moscow, the capital and the greatest railroad cen- 
ter of Russia. That would inconvenience Russia greatly. All its 
great railroads including the Trans-Siberian have their terminals 
there. Moscow and its vicinity constitute one of the country’s lead- 
ing industrial centers. The capture of such a manufacturing region 
would handicap the country in supplying its armies with food, cloth- 
ing, and munitions. 

Along the southern front the Germans made their greatest ad- 
vances. Kiev, a large manufacturing city, was captured, but the 
great dam at Dniepropetrovsk was blown up by the Russians before 
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The Dnieper dam as it appeared before being destroyed by the Russians to 
prevent its being used by the Germans, Recent press reports indicate that the 
Germans, driven back by the Russians, have again destroyed it after having 
restored it. 

the Germans took that city. Odessa, the great wheat port on the 
Black Sea, fell to Hitler’s forces. This southern area is really the 
heart of Russia. The extensive plains of the Ukraine are the chief 
food-producing areas of the country, and the Donets Basin with its 
mines of coal and iron is a great industrial area which Russia could 
ill afford to lose. Near the southern tip of the Crimean Peninsula is 
Sebastopol, the port on which Russia’s Black Sea fleet was based. 

Although they met fierce resistance, the German armies pushed 
their drive relentlessly all along the long battle line. The Russians 
kept retreating but also kept carrying out Stalin’s “scorched earth” 
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Somewhere northwest of Stalingrad. Red army men with the support of American- 
built tanks dislodge the Germans from a strong position. 


policy. Finally Hitler’s forces were besieging Leningrad, Moscow, 
and Sevastopol. Hitler evidently thought the capture of these three 
cities would effectually end Russian resistance and their occupation 
would afford winter quarters for his armies. The rigors of winter 
and the determined resistance of Stalin’s defending forces upset Hit- 
ler’s timetable and late in November, 1941, the Russians began a 
counterattack along the entire front. 

In 1942, however, after overrunning the Crimea the Germans 
captured the Russian naval base of Sevastopol. They then drove 
into the foothills of the Caucasus, captured Maikop with its oil fields, 
but did not reach the oil deposits at Grozny. They did not even 
come in sight of their goal, Baku, the center of one of the greatest 
oil fields of the world. 

The German spearhead, however, extended nearly a thousand 
miles into Russian territory and altogether their armies occupied 
700,000 square miles or nearly ten per cent of the country. This 
region was occupied by nearly 77,000,000 people many of whom 
were killed; others fled to sections of the country unoccupied by 
the Germans; and still others remained to drag out a miserable exist- 
ence under German control. 
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This workman is machining a heavy rolling-mill shaft at the Ural machine-building 
plant near Sverdlovsk. Much heavy industry has been developed in this region. 


Three great cities, Leningrad, Moscow, and Stalingrad, held out 
against all German onslaughts. Leningrad withstood a long siege and 
Stalingrad was reduced to ruins. Moscow, the capital, was fanat- 
ically defended. The defense of Stalingrad was the turning point 
of the war. Gradually the Germans were driven from every foot 
of Russian soil, and the war carried into Germany itself. 

America and Britain are mding Russia for the purpose of de- 
feating Hitler. American and British ships under convoy carry im- 
mense quantities of food, clothing, and war equipment to Russia. 
The routes followed are around the northern coast of Norway to the 
Murmansk Coast of Russia and around the southern tip of Africa or, 
since the successful compaigns in North Africa, through the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, the Suez Canal, and the Red Sea to the Persian Gulf. 
When Hitler is defeated by the combined forces of America, Britain, 
and the other Allies, the whole world will be freed from the menace 
which German ambition presents to every nation. . 

Up to the time of Russia’s dauntless stand all along the eastern 
front, no one outside Russia had any conception of that country’s 
strength. So quietly and so secretly had preparation for defense 
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been going on that it was felt that the country would prove an easy 
prey to Germany’s armored might. This is no doubt what Hitler 
and his advisers thought; otherwise it is very unlikely that the Ger- 
mans would have wasted their strength of men and equipment until 
they had realized their ambitions in the West. 

For years Russian leaders have been learning from western engi- 
neers and scientists. They had greatly increased their industrial 
output in all parts of the country. Their most strategic industrial 
centers were developed just to the east of the Urals where for ten 
years with feverish haste great steel plants were being installed re- 
gardless of cost in money and human life. This location has two 
advantages: it is surrounded by mineral deposits of various kinds, 
especially iron ore which gives its name to one of the leading manu- 
facturing centers, Magnitogorsk (magnetite being an ore of iron); 
it is far removed from the battle front so that work in plants making 
planes, tanks, guns, and ammunition can go on even though the 
western part of the country is overrun by enemy forces. 

The mineral resources of the Ural region and of central Siberia 
have hardly been tapped, but the use that has already been made of 
them has added greatly to Russia’s strength and no doubt will play 
an increasingly large part in Russia’s future industrial life. 

Soviet Russia— An Experiment in Government and Industry 

Old and new Russia. Before the World War Russia was an 
absolute monarchy. The Czar ruled absolutely, and there was no 
popular self-government. The Revolution of 1917 led to the estab- 
lishment of the present socialistic form of government. Under the 
Czars Russia’s industries and commerce were very backward. The 
country’s vast resources were undeveloped, and the people were poor 
and uneducated. The leaders of the Revolution, called Communists, 
have attempted to change all this. The new government took over 
ail private productive property; so farms, forests, mines, factories, 
and railroads are now owned and operated by the state. To use 
these resources to the best advantage and to bring the country into 
line with progressive nations a Five-Year Plan was instituted. 

The Five-Year Plan. The so-called Five-Year Plan which had 
been functioning tentatively for two years was put into operation in 
1929. According to that plan certain objectives were to be accom- 
plished in succeeding five-year periods. The first period extended 
from 1927 to 1932; the last from 1937 to 1942. Within the first five 
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A file of tractors and combines leaving a machinery station for a day's work in the 
fields of a collective farm in the Kiev region of the Ukraine 


years the program called for a fifty-five per cent increase in^agricul- 
tural output and a one hundred and thirty-three per cent increase in 
industrial production. 

Russia is a great agricultural country but the methods of farming 
at that time were primitive. No such increase was possible without 
machines. Russia had none and did not know how to make or how 
to use them. The Russians did not even know how to build the fac- 
tories necessary to manufacture the machines. Engineers, some of 
them Americans, were brought in to show the people how to con- 
struct the buildings, how to install the machinery brought from 
America, how to manufacture the tractors, and how to operate them. 
It has been said that they had to build while learning and learn while 
building. Yet both the agricultural and industrial programs ran 
ahead of schedule. One new tractor plant with an annual capacity 
of 50,000 tractors was built in Stalingrad. It was one of the buildings 
that played so important a part in the 1943 siege ,of that great city. 

Under the first Five-Year Plan the production of all basic com- 
modities, such as coal, iron, oil, and gold, was also given goals of 
achievement. Neither were means of transportation overlooked. 
T he construction of the Turkestan-Siberian Railway was a definite 
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achievement of that first period, as was that of the great Dnieper 
River Dam, the largest hydroelectric dam in Europe. 

The wise foresight, the sound planning, and the masterly execu- 
tion of these plans proved to be the salvation of the Russian nation. 
Instituted primarily for the betterment of the people, they proved 
themselves to be the mainstay of national defense. While the 
people of Russia have been greatly helped by contributions of food 
and war equipment from Britain and the United States, they have 
made notable contributions of their own. By the use of ski-tanks, 
ski-trucks, and ski-mounted guns they compelled the Nazis to keep 
on, fighting during a second dreadful Russian winter. 

What effect a third winter will have on the contending forces is 
not yet apparent, but the Russian counteroffensive seems more power- 
ful than any offensive that the Germans have been able to deliver. 
Hitler’s military might seems to have passed its peak while Russian 
strength has increased. The success of the United Nations’ forces 
in North Africa, in Sicily, In Italy, and now in France and the Low 
Countries bodes ill for the German armies, for the opening of new 
fronts on the continent by the Allies have reduced the pressure on 
Russia and forced the Germans to fight on several fronts at the 
same time. 

A country of two continents. Soviet Russia, or the U.S.S.R., 
now covers more than 8,000,000 square miles of land in Europe and 
Asia, with a population estimated at more than 190,000,000. Its area 
and population exceed the area and population of all North Amer- 
ica. The immense size of Russia may be judged from the fact that 
it takes nine and one-half days to travel by train from Moscow 
to Vladivostok, Russian port on the Pacific side of the country. 

Collective farms. The available farm land of Russia is enormous 
in extent. The black-earth region is a vast triangle of fertile prairie 
land with one side in central Europe and tapering to a point far east- 
ward almost to Lake Baikal in the Eastern Siberian Region. More 
than half a million square miles of land is under cultivation, which is 
about one half as much as the cultivated area of the United States. 
Besides this there are large fertile areas in Asiatic Russia which when 
the Ukraine was overrun by the Germans were cultivated to provide 
food for the Russian people. 

With such a vast agricultural empire it is only natural that Russia 
should produce enormous quantities of grains and other farm crops. 
The Soviet government has gready increased agricultural yields by 
the use of farm machinery and by its policy of collective and state 
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farms. On the collective farm all workers share the expenses and 
also receive a share of the profits. The state farm is owned and oper- 
ated by the government, and all workers are paid a small wage and 
are furnished living quarters. They are also given a small acreage to 
work for themselves. Although the total agricultural yields in Russia 
are large, the country is so vast and the population is so great that 
crop exports have always been small, with the exception of flax. 
Southeast of the good farm lands there are large areas known as 
steppes, where the rainfall is very light, the soils are poor, and grazing 
is the leading occupation. On its farms and grazing lands Russia has 
as many cattle, nearly as many hogs, and a great many more sheep 
than has the entire United States. In fact Russia ranks second 
among the countries of the world in the number of its domestic 
animals. 

Forests and furs. Russia also has vast forest areas, especially in 
the northern Siberian Region. The lumber of this region can be 
taken down the Yenisei River to the Arctic Ocean and thence around 
to both European and Asiatic ports. A new city called Igarka has 
been built on this river to convert logs into lumber and to store them 
until the river opens for navigation in the summer. Before the war 
Russia’s exports lumber and lumber products ranked first. 

The forests contain many fur-bearing animals, and at Irbit, a 
small town just east of the Ural Mountains, a great fair (established 
in 1643) has been held each winter to which furs, wool, hides, and 
skins were brought from all parts of the country. Russia formerly 
supplied about one fourth of the world’s furs. Squirrel, fox, ermine, 
sable, and marten furs are obtained in the forests. Persian lamb and 
karakul come from domestic animals.' Silver foxes, minks, and rab- 
bits are raised on animal farms. 

Mines and mining. Minerals abound in Russia although many 
of the deposits have scarcely been touched. In the Donets Basin, 
for a time in German hands, there are great coal fields and consider- 
able deposits of iron ore. This has been the leading iron and steel 
region of Russia, but now the coal and iron resources of Asiatic 
Russia are being rapidly developed. At Magnitogorsk in the Urals 
there are important deposits of iron ore and platinum. About fifteen 
hundred miles farther east there is a newly opened coal field of great 
extent. Ore is carried by rail east to the coal fields and there is 
smelted into pig iron. Coal is also taken back to the vicinity of the 
iron mines and used there in ironmaking. These great distances are 
a handicap to the Russian steel industry. New coal fields near Mag- 
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Russian forests are fine hunting grounds. These two hunters have killed ten foxes 
and one bear. The fox skins may eventually find their way to America, 


nitogorsk have since been opened and the long haul largely done 
away with. Increased machine building and improved transportation 
have encouraged a wider use of the country’s mineral resources. 
Russia is also rich in manganese ore, a large amount of which has 
been imported into the United States for use in our steel mills. 
Asiatic Russia has valuable gold mines, the exact production of which 
is not definitely known, but which are being intensively worked by 
the Soviet government. 

Petroleum. Russia was one of the first countries to produce 
petroleum on a large scale. The chief oil region is near Baku on the 
Caspian Sea, Pipe lines carry the crude oil more than 500 miles to 
the port of Batum on the Black Sea. This pipe line is built through 
a very rugged region and is one of the most costly projects of this 
kind ever constructed. A great deal of oil is used on river steamers, 
as fuel in factories, and in great refineries similar to those in our own 
country. Petroleum products have been exported in large quantities. 

The Russian manufacturer goes to school. Next iii importance 
to the heavy iron and steel industries in Russia is the manufacture of 
textiles. Russia has for years had a considerable cotton industry, and 
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A section of a spinning mill of the Stalin textile combinate in Tashkent. This 
worker is said to overfulfill systematically the required production per worker. 


the production of cotton goods was increasing as better methods were 
used and as the domestic market for these textiles improved. Re- 
cently rayon mills have been established and their production had 
already begun to appear among Russian exports. Russia has an abun- 
dance of wool for its mills as well as all the flax that it needs. Some 
cotton is raised in Asiatic Russia, but a large amount had to be im- 
ported from other countries. Cotton production is increasing, and 
less is being imported than, formerly. The textile industries center 
in the region around Moscow, and the large population affords a 
great domestic market for both cotton and woolen goods. With the 
improved methods of manufacture and the resultant increase in pro- 
duction, Russia was exporting considerable quantities of textile goods. 

Transportation speeds up. Transportation facilities in Russia 
are still very inadequate, but conditions are improving. As for 
roads and highways, the country is very poorly supplied. River 
transportation is hampered by many adverse conditions. The north- 
ern rivers are frozen for several months, and the level plains cause all 
Russian rivers to flow sluggishly and to have very shallow depths. 
The largest river of southern Russia, the Volga, flows into an inland 
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Fish caught in the Caspian Sea are transported by air to Moscow, Leningrad, and 

other metropolises. Russia’s development of aviation has been remarkable, 

sea, with no outlet. Many of the rivers become very shallow as they 
flow into dry regions; so only vessels of light draft can be used. 
Nevertheless there is a large river traffic in the interior of the country. 
It is said that there are more than 3500 river ports in Russia and that 
more than 90,000,000 tons of freight are normally carried on the 
rivers every year. An increasing number of canals are being dug to 
improve this system of inland waterways. 

Taken the country over the railroads are also very inadequate. 
The Trans-Siberian Railroad has been an expensive undertaking, 
but with the discovery and development of the resources of Siberia 
the road has proved itself a profitable investment and will even- 
tually pay for itself many times over. Like everything else in Russia, 
however, this great transcontinental traffic artery is being improved 
constantly, and branches are being built to tap the rich agricultural 
and forest land along its route. The main line has been double- 
tracked from European Russia to Vladivostok. 

Civil aviation has developed rapidly since its start in 1922. The 
total length of air lines is approximately 60,000 miles, including one 
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from Moscow to Vladivo- 
stok, the longest land line on 
the glohe. Russian fliers are 
second to none in the world. 

They are noted for their 
skill, endurance, and cour- 
age. The Russian air force 
has played a notable part in 
the war with Germany. 

Russian ports. The lead- 
ing ports of Russia are Len- 
ingrad near the head of the 
Gulf of Bothnia, Odessa on 
the Black Sea, and Vladivo- 
stok on the Pacific Ocean 
side of Asiatic Russia. Arch- 
angel on the White Sea is 
being developed for use as a 
terminal of a route around 
the northern coast of Asia. 

This route is open for a few 
weeks in the summer and 
connects with steamers ply- 
ing the rivers flowing across 
Siberia to the Arctic Ocean. 

All Russian ports are sub- 
ject to certain disadvantages. 

Leningrad is closed by ice 
for several months; Odessa is a long way from the Atlantic; and 
Vladivostok is of no use for trade with Europe. This lack of sea- 
ports is a great handicap to Russia. For more than two hundred 
years Russia has been striving for a more accessible ice-free port than 
Murmansk which has played an active part in lend-lease operations. 
Russian history has centered around that struggle. 

Asiatic Russia — a land of the future. There are great possi- 
bilities for development in Russia in Asia. The agricultural lands 
are of vast extent and are very fertile; the mineral wealth is enormous; 
the forests contain the greatest supply of lumber left in the world; 
and the grazing areas are very extensive. The population of this 
region is still small but is growing rapidly as the resources are 
developed. Branches oLthe Trans-Siberian Railroad are being ex- 
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A native o£ Tadjikistan is block printing 
one of the colorful cotton prints that are used as 
bedspreads or wall hangings. This art is com- 
mon in the Middle East and the products have 
found their way to America. 
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tended to make the products of this part of Russia more accessible, 
and improved transportation will make it very valuable. At present 
wheat, minerals, furs, and lumber are its chieJf products. 

The southwestern part of Asiatic Russia, containing such Soviet 
republics as Uzbekistan, Turkmenistan, and Tadzhikistan, is a graz- 
ing and desert region noted for its cotton, wool, and astrakhan. 


lo. FINLAND AND THE BALTIC STATES-SMALL COUNTRIES 
WITH BIG PROBLEMS 

Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 
are called the Baltic States because 
they all face the Baltic Sea. To- 
gether with Finland, which also has 
direct access to the Baltic, these 
states were formerly a part of Rus- 
sia. But their people are not of the 
same race as the Russians, and at 
the end of the World War they be- 
came independent nations. Finland 
and Lithuania in particular had been 
great nations during earlier times, 
and their general level of educa- 
tional and cultural development 
was much higher than that of Rus- 
sia. All four of these small coun- 
tries have the advantage of direct 
access to the sea, and their loss was a great blow to the maritime 
power of Russia. Russia also lost valuable resources in the Baltic 
region. Forests abound in all these states, and lumber, pulp, and 
paper have been exported. Rye and flax are prominent agricultural 
crops, and dairy cattle thrive. Much grain, butter, arid meat were 
exported. Cooperative farming and marketing societies are highly 
developed in Finland. The exports went mostly to western Europe 
although wood pulp came to the United States. Manufactured 
goods have been the chief imports of the Baltic States. 

World War H comes to Finland and the Baltic States. Soon 
after the defeat of Poland and the division of its territory by Russia 
and Germany, Russia made demands upon Finland for the transfer of 
portions of Finnish territory to Russia and the granting of certain 
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Logs in a river of Finland. Much of the country is covered with evergreen forests. 
Lumbering is one of Finland’s leading occupations. 


rights to Russia. Because of Finland’s refusal Russia declared war 
upon Finland, and after several months of warfare the Finns were 
obliged to yield to Russia’s demands. Large areas in the southern and 
eastern parts of Finland were ceded to Russia, together with some 
islands in the Gulf of Finland. The Russian government felt that 
ownership of these lands and the right to fortify others were neces- 
sary to protect it from attacks from the northwest. 

At about the same time that the Russian government began to 
exert pressure upon Finland, similar demands were made on Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania. These three countries met Russia’s terms, 
thinking they might thereby retain their independence. But in a 
short time these small countries were overrun by Soviet soldiers, and 
in each case the country again became a part of the Soviet Rejpublic. 
No doubt Russia’s purpose in seizing them was based more largely 
on their strategic position in case of war than because of their re- 
sources. Dictators have no confidence in one another; hence, Stalin 
doubtless thought that he had better annex the three states to his 
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domain before Hitler had a chance to do so. Soon after Hitler’s 
attack on Russia all the Baltic States were invaded by the German 
armies and were for some time under German control. Finland was 
not invaded but voluntarily entered the war on the side of Germany. 
As a result of Russian successes the Finns were finally forced to aid 
in the expulsion of the Germans. 

Guides to Study 

1. What had been the relations of Germany and Russia for the few years 
previous to June 22 , 1941? (See p. 152.) 

2. How did the apparently friendly relations between the two countries 
serve Russia’s purpose? 

3. With the outbreak of the war what very important cities did Hitler’s 
armies try to capture? Why? 

4. What was the extent of Hitler’s drive into Russia? What large cities 
were taken? (See map, p. 155.) 

5. What help has Russia received from the United States and Britain? 
Why do these countries send aid to Russia? 

6. What preparations had Russia made to meet just such an attack as 
the Germans made? 

7. Why did the Russians move some of their great industrial plants to the 
Ural region? What resources and advantages does the Ural region possess? 

8. What portion of the areas of Russia conquered by the Germans have 
been retaken by Stalin’s armies? 

9. Why is modern Russia more progressive than the country was under 
the monarchy? 

10. What steps did Russia take to manufacture its own farm machines? 

11. What other great advances have been made in industry and trans- 
portation? 

12. How is collective farming carried on? 

13. What use is made of the steppes? Why? 

14. What use does Russia make of its forests? 

15. Where are Russia’s greatest mineral resources? How do they aid in 
the country’s industrial development? 

16. What are some of the country’s advantages for manufacturing? 

17. Why are the transportation problems more difficult than those of many 
other countries? 

18. For centuries Russia had been struggling for ocean ports. Why was this 

necessary? , 

19. Asiatic Russia promises much for the future. Why? 

20. Why did Finland fight Russia? 

Topics for Class Discussion 

1. What Hitler sought in Russia, 

2 . Winter comes to Russia’s aid. 

3. Russia’s great petroleum fields. 
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4. Allied aid to Russia; the routes followed. 

5. Development of the Ural region. 

6. The Trans-Siberian Railroad. 

7. Resources of Asiatic Russia. 

8. Russia’s need of open ports. 

9. Russia and the Japanese. 

10. The Russia of tomorrow. 

Work to Be Done 

1. Appoint a committee to gather information concerning Russian methods 
of agriculture and industry. 

2. Making use of the statistics in the Appendix and in reference books, 
make graphs comparing Russia with other leading countries in area, in popula^ 
tion, in yield of chief cfops, in production of minerals, and in value of its 
peacetime commerce. 

3. Make a list of Russian accomplishments and draw a conclusion con- 
cerning the progress made in the past twenty years. 

4. Draw an outline map of Russia. On it locate the chief agricultural 
regions, showing the crops raised, the principal mineral deposits, and the 
leading industrial and commercial cities. Trace also the longest rivers and 
print names of bordering waters. 

5. On an outline map of Asia trace and name the largest rivers of Siberia. 
Trace the route followed by the Trans-Siberian Railroad. Locate and learn the 
importance of the cities of the region. 

6. Study and report to the class the resources and industries of Pinland 
and the Baltic States. What has been the history of these countries since the 
end of World War I? 


II. CENTRAL EUROPE AND THE BALKANS-AXIS- 
DOMINATED COUNTRIES 

Poland 

Poland is destroyed. One of the provisions of the Treaty of 
Versailles was the restoration of Poland with the establishment of the 
Polish corridor to give it access to the Baltic Sea. Unfortunately the 
corridor separated East Prussia from the rest of Germany. More- 
over, a large part of the reorganized Poland consisted of territory 
which had been under German control for about one hundred 
twenty-five years. To make matters worse Danzig, once a German 
port, was internationalized so that it could be used by the Poles as 
well as by the Germans. When the Poles refused to surrender their 
rights in Danzig and to cede a part of the Polish corridor to Ger- 
many, Hitler ordered his armies into Poland, September i, 1939. 
Later in the month Russian troops entered Poland from the east. So 
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quickly was Polish resistance overcome that before the first of Octo- 
ber Poland was completely under the domination of its enemies. 
Previous to this time the Germans, not satisfied with the annexation 
of the Sudeten Lands, had marched their armies through the northern 
sections of Czechoslovakia and had proclaimed the whole of that 
country as either directly or indirectly under German control. The 
advantages gained by securing a hold on Czechoslovakia was that 
a possible enemy was thus eliminated and opportunity was also given 
for attacking Poland from the south, if necessary, as well as from 
the west. 
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The destruction of Poland was almost complete. Its cities were 
leveled by bombing; factories were either destroyed or their equip- 
ment removed; agricultural lands were overrun; and farm machinery 
destroyed. Many Poles were forced to leave the country to work 
in the fields and factories of Germany. It was Hitler’s purpose to 
gather all Polish Jews in an area of central Poland between the Ger- 
man and Russian areas. What the future of Poland will be no one 
can say. Much will depend on how long the war lasts. It was 
clearly Hitler’s intention that Poland as a country should cease to 
exist. If his purpose were to be accomplished, then Polish resources 
would simply add to the wealth of Germany, and what is left of the 
Polish people would be widely scattered. As in the case of the other 
countries overrun, another potential enemy was removed from the 
field and the way cleared for approach to Russia. No doubt.it waS 
Hitler’s ambition to add to German farm lands many square miles of 
territory on which great quantities of food might be grown to feed 
the enlarged German nation. To these may be added forests and 
minerals, all of which are needed to maintain Germany’s industries. 

A land of many resources. Poland is in the great European low- 
land and has a climate generally suited for agriculture. Seventy-five 
per cent of its workers were employed on farms and nearly one half 
of the land was cultivated. The leading crops were grains, potatoes, 
and sugar beets. 

Forests cover nearly one quarter of Poland’s area. Lumber and 
wood pulp were produced in amounts sufficient for home consump- 
tion, and forest products were the largest single item of export. 

Poland is very rich in minerals. The country has coal, lead, and 
zinc and some iron ore. Poland had the third largest petroleum 
production in Europe, the largest salt deposit in the world, and some 
potash. 

Industrial development. The greatest industrial region was in 
the southwest,' where minerals and fuels made iron and steel manufac- 
turing possible. In the northwest there were sugar mills, gristmills, 
breweries, and mills for the manufacture of starch, potato flour, and 
other food products. The textile industry led all others, with Lodz 
and Warsaw (Warszawa) as important centers. Most of the raw 
cotton came from the United States. Leather, paper, and chemicals 
were produced from Poland’s own raw materials. 

Poland’s location in Europe midway between the industrial west 
and the agricultural east favored its international-trade relations. 
However, Poland was a buffer state between Russia and Germany 
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and was thus in a dangerous position on account of the absence of 
natural barriers at the borders. 

Poland had good railroad connections with the important markets 
of Europe. The Vistula is a good inland waterway. The Polish 
corridor gave the new nation an outlet to the Baltic Sea. Danzig 
at the mouth of the Vistula had been made a free port so that Poland 
might send its exports out that way; but Poland had buUt its own 
port at Gdynia on the shore of the Pohsh corridor some distance 
from Danzig. This port of Gdynia became an important trade cen- 
ter. With its great resources, large population, and excellent location 
Poland had good prospects for future development and increasing 
strength among European powers. 

Czechoslovakia 

Czechoslovakia brought under German control. Eveii before 
the defeat of Poland, Czechoslovakia, a nation created at the close of 
World War I, had been brought under German domination. This 
had come about because England and France had weakened when 
Hitler threatened to attack those countries if his plans were thwarted. 
Hoping to save themselves from ruthless attack by the greatly su- 
perior German air force, they advised the Czechs to submit to Hit- 
ler’s demands. Since it was useless for Czechoslovakia to engage in 
war with the mighty German armies without the support of Britain 
and France, the Czechs could only stand idly by while German tanks, 
cannon, and soldier-laden trucks rolled over the country’s highways 
and through the streets of the capital city and German airplanes 
droned overhead. 

Germany’s gain in Czechoslovakia. The winning of a blood- 
less victory over Czechoslovakia was a victory indeed. Almost no 
other of the conquered countries brought within the German grasp 
resources so rich and varied or industries so necessary to a country 
at war. Its rich agricultural lands added greatly to Germany’s food 
supplies and thus helped maintain a large armed force. Its industries 
supplied by Czechoslovakia’s own resources of coal, iron, agricul- 
tural products, and forest products did mhch to insure full military 
equipment. The great Skoda munition works, one of the most effi- 
cient in the world, passed to German control. Had it been deemed 
best for the Czechs to defend these resources and industries, no 
doubt many of them would have been destroyed. 

Factors that made invasion easy. Czechoslovakia is essentially 
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Steel furnace and piles of iron ore. These plants are the largest steel and iron 
works In the country. The region was known as the “Ruhr of Czchoslovakia. 
Why? No doubt these plants have been of great use to the Germans. 

a Slavic nation, yet its population includes ^several difEerent races. 
In the western part of the country live the Czechs; in the eastern 
highlands live the Slovaks having a background and culture quite 
different from that of the Czechs. However, both Czechs and 
Slovaks worked together fairly well to make a real democracy of 
their nation. The chief difBculty was the presence in the country of 
large numbers of people of other nationalities, particularly Germans, 
of whom there were more than 3,000,000 in Bohemia. There were 
also many Poles and Hungarians, besides Jews and Ruthenians. The 
min ority peoples had long felt dissatisfied with Czech rule. The 
dissatisfaction of the Germans, Poles, and Hungarians steadily in- 
creased. Their antagonism toward the Czech government was en- 
couraged by the attitude of their home governments. Finally, the 
pressure of these bordering nations upon the government of Czecho- 
slovakia became so great that in 193^ compelled to cede con- 

siderable areas to Germany, Poland, and Hungary. 

Except for the Czechs and the Slovaks it was from beginning to 
end a nation “divided against itself” and thereby “brought to deso- 
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lation,” an easy prey to German, might. Its government is in exile 
in London. 

Hungary and Rumania 

Hungary was closely in sympathy with the German movement. 
With the support of Germany Hungary compelled Rumania to re- 
store Transylvania which had been ceded to Rumania by Hungary 
by the Treaty of Versailles. Germany took advantage of its aid to 
Hungary by greatly increasing its authority in that country, by 
marching troops over its territory, and by assuming almost absolute 
control of transportation on the Danube River. Control of Hungary 
gave Hitler great advantages. The country produces much grain, 
potatoes, and sugar beets, valuable additions to Hitler’s resources. 
Of even greater importance are large deposits of bauxite^ said to be 
among the richest in the world. These are vital for war, for alumi- 
num of which bauxite is the ore is absolutely necessary in making 
airplanes. Hungary produces some coal and petroleum, both of 
which are badly needed by a country at war. 

Since Hitler’s plan was to rule all of Europe, you will see by 
looking at a map that the union of interests with Hungary greatly 
extended German control toward the south and increased the possible 
lines of attack on Yugoslavia and Rumania. 

Not only was Rumania compelled to relinquish territory to Hun- 
gary, but about the same time it was obliged to cede Bessarabia to 
Russia and another portion of its territory in the southeast to Bul- 
garia. These losses of territory were followed by uprisings within 
the country which greatly weakened the government. Taking ad- 
vantage of that country’s misfortunes. Hitler’s government compelled 
Rumania to sign a treaty which practically placed all of the country’s 
resources and industries under German control. Looking again at 
a map, you will note the great extent of territory brought under 
Hitler’s domination without his fighting for it. This territory in- 
cluded Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Rumania. 

Rumania was a plum upon which Hitler had long had his eyes 
and which he intended to pick at the first opportunity. It almost 
fell into his lap. The richness of this prize consisted largely of 
Rumania’s oil wells which for months had been supplying Germany’s 
airplanes, tanks, and trucks with much of their petroleum supplies, 
without which his airplanes would have been grounded and his tanks 
stalled. Hitler saw to it that these wells did not fall into the hands 
of his enemies. By possessing them he thought that he could defend 
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Oil refineries at Ploesti in Rumania. Tank cars are used to distribute the oil to 
surrounding regions. These plants have been partially destroyed by bombings by an 
American Air Force from North Africa. 

them from destruction. However, an allied air force was able by a 
surprise attack to do great damage to the oil plants in August, 1943. 
In addition to oil Rumania produced large quantities of grain which 
could be used to feed German armies sent into or across the country. 
In case of necessity these foodstuffs could be sent to Germany. Con- 
trol of Rumania, as indeed was true of each new country, made sure 
to Hitler that that country would not turn against him, neither could 
it ally itself with another country which might prove later to be an 
enemy. 

Control of Rumania gave Hitler another advantage which no 
other country gave4 namely, access to the Black Sea and control of 
the mouth of the Danube. When the Russians drove the Germans 
from Rumania in the latter part of 1944 the Germans lost control of 
that great highway. They also were deprived of the use of the oil 
wells and the rich grain fields of the Rumanian plains. 

Balkan Countries 

A land of many races. The Balkan Peninsula is that part of 
Europe south of the Danube and Drava Rivers. Yugoslavia, Bui- 
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garia, Albania, Greece, and parts of Turkey and Rumania occupy 
this area. It is a region of rugged mountains and hostile races. These 
mountains have tended to keep the different races isolated from one 
another, and so they have remained hostile instead of becoming 
united. The result has been frequent warfare, and, with the excep- 
tion of Greece, very little cultural or commercial development. 

Importance of the Balkans. The Balkan Peninsula is crossed by 
three great trade routes. The first of these extends from Istanbul 
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(Constantinople) on the Bosporas up through Belgrade (Beograd), 
Vienna (Wien), and Prague (Praha) to Berhn. This is the direct 
railroad route from northwest Europe to Asia. The second route is 
the water route from the Mediterranean and Aegean Seas into the 
Black Sea and thence into Russia. The third route is down the 
Danube River into the Black Sea and thence either into Russia or 
out into the Mediterranean. The great Berlin to Istanbul railroad 
lines pass through several Balkan countries, which makes peace in 
these countries important to the rest of Europe. Otherwise the 
Balkan States are of little importance. They have little mineral 
wealth, the forests are not especially valuable, and good farming land 
is scarce. Production, trade, and culture are all backward. 

Greece 

Past glory. While Greece has had a great and glorious past, it 
had little to tempt the Axis in the way of accumulated wealth or the 
prospect of future exploitation. What it had to give to the world, it 
had already given in the form of art, architecture, literature, and 
philosophy— things of the spirit. All the world is the richer for those 
priceless gifts. Today Greece is a poor agricultural country. All 
that it has left are its monuments, the tradition of its former glory, 
and its valor. Its repulse and near rout of the Italians, its second 
valiant stand at the Pass of Thermopylae prove that the Greek is still 
endowed with Spartan courage. 

Traditions upheld. Like all the other occupied countries it was 
occupied but not conquered. There was a strong underground 
movement there and guerilla warfare went on unceasingly. Its exiled 
government worked with the Allies until the Germans were driven 
out and freedom restored. Its navy is in the service of the Allied 
fleet. Greek culture will survive because it is of the spirit— a wealth 
that cannot be stolen. 

Yugoslavia and Bulgaria 

Extension of Axis domination. While Germany had been ex- 
tending its influence rapidly to the south in the Balkans, Italy had 
been carrying on an unsuccessful war against Greece, which was 
aided by British troops and British equipment. The outlook for Italy 
in the Balkans was far from bright. The easiest routes for its Axis 
partner. Hitler, to bring assistance was through the valleys and passes 
of Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. Bulgaria was in sympathy with the Axis 
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and offered no resistance. 
Because Yugoslavia dared to 
resist, it was bombed un- 
mercifully. The German 
forces conquered the 
Greeks and forced the Brit- 
ish out of the country. This 
German victory brought 
practically the whole of the 
Balkan region under Ger- 
man control. 

Albania being a protec- 
torate of Italy, the Axis 
partner, was of course not 
molested. So European 
Turkey remained the only 
part of the Balkans not sub- 
ject to German domination. 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and 
Greece are all poor coun- 
tries, and Germany had lit- 
tle to gain from their re- 
sources. Yugoslavia has considerable deposits of coal, iron, and cop- 
per and small quantities of bauxite and chromium. These have not 
been extensively mined by the people of Yugoslavia, since they have 
given their attention largely to agriculture. Bulgaria produces to- 
bacco much of which has been exported to Germany. 

But far more important to Germany than the mineral resources 
and farm products of these countries was the possession of a direct 
route toward the Suez Canal, a part of Britain’s life line to India and 
the Far East. Had it not been for the Allied forces, the Germans 
could have crossed the Aegean and Mediterranean Seas (see PI. 6, 7) 
to Syria. In this way the route would be opened to the oil fields 
of Iraq and Iran if the opposition of British and Russian land and air 
forces could be overcome. Control of these oil wells would deprive 
the British of supplies from these regions and at the same time give 
the Germans the fuel needed for operating in this part of the world. 
Whether the Germans moved eastward by way of the Suez Can^il or 
by way of Syria ajad Iraq, they would be approaching Britain’s most 
valued possession, India. Even before World War I it was Ger- 
many’s dream to complete a railroad from Berlin to Baghdad. This 
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Bags of rose petals become bottles of per- 
fume. This factory in southern Bulgaria uses 
3750 tons of roses and produces a little more 
than half a ton of rose oil. 
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road since completed from Germany to the Persian Gulf would if 
fully under German control have opened up to the Germans the 
marvelously rich flood plains of the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers and 
the oil fields of Iraq and Iran, and at the same time it would have 
opened the way through the Persian Gulf and the Arabian Sea to 
the wealth of the Indies (see PI. 7) and made possible a union of the 
Germans with the Japanese forces m the Far East. 

Guides to Study 

1. What reasons had Hitler for invading Poland? What were the results 
of the invasion by German and Russian armies? 

3 . What were Poland's chief resources? 

3. What natural resources were the foundation of its industries? 

4. How did Poland’s location favor its trade relations? 

5. How did it have access to the sea? 

6. What were the causes of Czechoslovakia's downfall? 

7. What did Germany gain in its acquisition of Czechoslovakia? 

8. What conditions made the German invasion of Czechoslovakia easy? 

9. Hoxv were Hungary and Rumania brought under German control? 

10. What valuable resources fell into Hitler’s hands in Hungary and 
Rumania? 

11. What important transportation routes pass through the Balkans? 

12. How did the Greece of past centuries differ from the Greece of today? 

13. What physical features and resources made Yugoslavia seem a desirable 
region for German conquest? 

Topics for Class Discussion 

1. Hitler’s aims in Poland. 

2. Czechoslovakia, the most progressive of the *'new countries” of Europe. 

3. Acquisition without fighting. 

4. The Balkan countries — the tinder box of Europe. 

5. Routes to the Suez and the Far East. 

Work to Be Done 

1. In Washington, D.C., are statues erected in honor of two Poles, Pulaski 
and Kosciusko. Why were these men so honored? 

2. On an outline map of Europe print the names of all the countries ol 
Central Europe and the Balkan region. Print the names of large rivers and 
important cities. What is the value of these rivers for commerce as compared 
with the rivers of Western Europe? Give reasons for the importance of each 
of the larger cities. 

3. Read newspapers and magazines to learn how racial diiferences affect 
the peace and progress of these countries. 

4. Find out on which side the different Balkan countries fought in World 
War I. 

5. Study newspapers and magazines to learn how patriots in the Balkans 
are striving to free their countries from the control of the German enemy. 
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Sovfotd 


A convoy of American trucks, carrying Allied aid for Russia, on their eight-day 
journey northward to the Soviet Union from a Persian Gulf port 

I. THE NEAR EAST-A CONVEYOR BELT FOR LEND-LEASE 

TO RUSSIA 

Where East meets West. That portion of southwestern Asia 
lying south of Europe and separated from it by the Black and Caspian 
Seas and the Caucasus Mountains is usually spoken of as the Near 
East. The political map of the region has undergone many changes. 
Empires have risen and fallen, boundaries have changed, and old 
countries have given way to new or to new forms of government. 
The present map of the area comprises Turkey, Saudi Arabia, Pales- 
tine, Trans-Jordan, Syria, Iraq (Mesopotamia), Iran (Persia), and 
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Afghanistan. Saudi Arabia and Iraq are nominally independent but 
under strong British influence; Palestine is mandated to Great Britain 
as Syria was to France; Turkey, Iran, and Afghanistan are independ- 
ent. 

Ancient glory. In this region were cradled the oldest civiHza- 
tions of the world. Our present arts and architecture, science and 
literature, religious and civic ideals all had their beginnings in these 
faraway lands. The study of the stars by the nomads and the shep- 
herds led to the science of astronomy. The problem of providing 
food in the desert led to the development of irrigation. To the Arab 
we are indebted for our system of numbers and possibly for our 
alphabet. The natives of this region were probably the first to make 
use of the horse and wheeled vehicles. From Palestine (the Holy 
Land) came the Jewish and Christian religions. Mecca, in Arabia, 
toward which millions of faithful Mohammedans turn in their daily 
devotions was the birthplace of Mohammed, the founder of their 
faith. Bethlehem in Palestine was the birthplace of Jesus. 

From the ship of the desert to airships. Caravan routes radiat- 
ing from this center in all directions gave the region much of its early 
importance. When the water route around the Cape of Good Hope 
was discovered, much of this trade was diverted to that route. Many 
years later the opening of the Suez Canal aU but ended this pic- 
turesque mode of trade and travel. Not many railroad lines have 
been built. The use of the automobile reduced the importance of 
the camel as a beast of burden; and now the airplane makes this ani- 
mal almost useless. 

Present decline. This region has had a great past, but it is now 
decadent. Living conditions are hard. Much of the country is 
desert. Farming is carried on mainly on the flood plains of the fiver 
valleys, in oases of the desert, or on a few coastal margins where 
there is a slight rainfall. Although the climate is hot and dry in 
the uplands, the nights are cold. Many of the people have been and 
still are keepers of sheep. Since many of the people are nomadic 
rather than dwellers in fixed habitations there are few large towns 
or cities. The global war has brought many problems to the Near 
East. 

Turkey 

The New Turkey. Turkey, which once occupied all the Balkan 
peninsula and a large part of Asia Minor, dominated this region for 
centuries. Its rule was one long story of political corruption. At 
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Photo by James Sawders 

Istanbul (Constantinople), Turkey. The land across the Bosporus is in Asiatic 

Turkey. 


the present time Turkey is confined almost wholly to the peninsula 
once known as Asia Minor. A small European area about the size 
of Maryland at the southeastern end of the Balkan Peninsula remains 
in Turkish possession. While this region is not important produc- 
tively, it contains the great city of Istanbul (Constantinople, the 
former capital) , which is the terminus of the railroad across central 
and southeastern Europe. The control of this small area is therefore 
of great commercial and military value. 

Under the influence of the Young Turk, Turkey has undergone 
a political and social awakening. A fine capital has been built ar 
Ankara (Angora) at a cost of f 100,000,000. Western methods have 
been adopted and a republican form of government has been estab- 
lished. Slavery and polygamy have been abolished, women have 
been enfranchised, and education has been improved. 

Agriculture. Farming and grazing are the chief industries. To- 
bacco is the chief crop. Turkish cigars and cigarettes have long- 
been an important article of commerce in world trade. Raisins, 
Smyrna figs, nuts, and fruits are exported in large quantities when 
possible. Cotton and cereals are grown extensively. Some cotton 
was exported to Mediterranean countries before the war.. The rais- 
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Tel Aviv is a city of modern architecture, parks, and playgrounds in an old world 

setting. 


ing of livestock is also important. Hordes, mules, and camels are 
used as beasts of burden. Large flocks of sheep and goats are kept 
for their wool and mohair. These fibers are woven into the famous 
Turkish rugs and carpets, and camel’s hair is also used for blankets 
and coats. Much of the rug weaving is done on hand looms in the 
home following patterns that have been used for centuries. Aoneri- 
can manufacturers are now copying the designs and making so-called 
American Orientals on power looms. In peace times Istanbul is the 
center of the Oriental rug trade. 

Minerals. Turkey has extensive mineral resources. Chrome ore, 
zinc, antimony, manganese, and copper are the chief ores. Meer- 
schaum, a soft mineral used in the manufacture of the well-known 
pipe of that name, is mined here. 

Turkey’s place in the war. On account of its position across the 
narrow Dardanelles from Europe and on the shores of the Black Sea, 
Turkey is a very vital spot in the straggle for the oil resources of the 
Near East and the Caucasus region. Its minerals are also greatly 
desired by both the Axis and the Allies. Up to March i, 1945 the 
Turkish government kept itself neutral in the great conflict; but 
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in order to have a seat at the peace table, it declared war on Germany 
and Japan on that date. Turkey had developed a strong army 
for so small a state and was said to be ready to block any attempt 
to invade its territory by any power which it considered unfriendly. 
The United States has always enjoyed the confidence of the new 
Turkish government. 

Palestine 

The “promised land.” This country has again become a refuge 
for many of the Jews persecuted and driven from central and eastern 
Europe. There, with aid sent by the more fortunate members of 
their race in other lands, they are cultivating the soil, scientifically 
developing manufactures, and making use of the water power of the 
Jordan and of the oil brought by pipe line from Iraq. The city of 
Tel-Aviv is the leading Jewish center of industry and trade. The 
Arabs object strongly to Jewish immigration because they feel that 
the country and its resources belong to them and that the immigrants 
are usurping their rights. This presents a serious problem to Britain 
whose business it is to see that order is maintained. 

Iraq 

Iraq, the Arab name for Mesopotamia, lies in the extraordinarily 
fertile valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers. Engineers esti- 
mate that the combined waters of the two rivers could irrigate 
7,000,000 acres of land in the winter and 3,000,000 acres in the sum- 
mer. Irrigation projects were developed here in very early times. 
Later the region was overrun by Mongols and Turks who destroyed 
the irrigation systems and turned the region into pasture land for 
their flocks and herds. Under British influence and with British 
capital these irrigation systems are now being gradually rebuilt and 
the region may once again repeat its great productivity. 

There is a great range of temperature here, varying from 120° in 
the summer to frosts in the winter. The greater part of the region is 
low and very unhealthful. The chief crops are wheat, barley, rice, 
and millet. Some tobacco is grown. On the tidal stretches of the 
rivers there are extensive groves of the date palm. In the north where 
it is cooler, sheep are raised and wool and skins are exported in nor- 
mal times. 

Riches in petroleum. Iraq produces oil near Mosul. Nearly 
all the oil fields are controlled by the British, with pipe lines carrying 
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Photo by James Sawders 

The port of Baghdad on the Tigris River. Barges are being loaded with grain, 
bales of cotton, rugs, and hides — the exports of the country. The barges take these 
products to Basra where they are transferred to ocean-going ships. 


the oil west to Palestine and the Mediterranean coast. The impor- 
tance of oil in modern warfare makes the protection of Iraq a prime 
British necessity. Britain must also keep close watch on Iraq because 
of its value as a corridor to the British possessions in India. 

Iran (Persia) 

This name suggests Oriental rugs, rich embroideries, beautiful 
inlays, and a wide variety of artistic objects; but the country’s out- 
standing possession is oil— one of the richest single oil deposits in the 
world. 

Great Britain owns a controlling interest in this field, and as in 
the case of Iraq the protection of this great source of oil is of extreme 
military importance. German interests have tried unsuccessfully to 
get possession of Persian oil; and the Axis powers would benefit 
enormously from its acquisition. Russia also has a strong influence 
in Persian affairs. 

Russia’s “Burma Road.” Across Iran runs the principal route 
for foreign materiel contributions to the Russian army. “Somewhere 
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A locomotive for the Trans-Iranian Railroad which carries lend-lease goods to 
Russia is being put aboard a freighter at an American port. 


in Iran” at a port on the Persian Gulf tremendous numbers of air- 
craft, tanks, and trucks as well as large tonnages of food, strategic 
metals, munitions, and guns are unloaded from ships from America 
and Britain to be reloaded on Russian-driven American-made trucks 
to start northward to a destination “somewhere in Russia.” These 
supplies paid for by lend-lease funds are transported across more than 
half the globe— in fact, more than 15,000 miles, mostly by sea, they 
have traveled, their safety threatened by submarines and the natural 
hazards of the sea. 

Afghanistan 

“It is absolutely forbidden to cross this border into Afghan Ter- 
ritory,” the world’s most famous “keep-out sign,” is posted in Khyber 
Pass, a deep mountain gap on the boundary between India and Af- 
ghanistan. The country is about the size of Texas and has a general 
elevation of 2000 to 4000 feet. Peaks of the Hindu Kush range 
tower over 20,000 feet. Agriculture, the chief occupation, is carried 
on only in the fertile valleys where irrigation can be used. Fruits 
are grown in abundance. The country contains unexploited' mineral 
wealth. Mohammedan laws and customs prevail. 
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This sign marks the boundary between India and Afghanistan. Its location is in 

Khyber Pass. 


Sauoi Arabia 

Arabia is a vast desert peninsula, four times the size of Texas, with 
an estimated population of four million. It is the heart of the Moslem 
world, for there are located the Holy Cities of Mecca and Medina. 
It is extremely hot and extremely dry; so an adequate water supply 
is one of its great problems. Its people are mostly nomadic tribes, 
their chief occupation the raising of sheep, camels, and horses. Some 
coffee is grown, but agriculture is possible only on the small irrigated 
areas. There is no manufacturing except the hand weaving of carpets 
and rugs. 

The greatest significance of Arabia to a world at war is its vast 
oil reserves, now in the hands of an American company. Ibn Saud, the 
reigning king, has united the tribes and improved living conditions. 
He has close ties with the British, and the Allies have profited not 
only from the use of Arabian oil, but also from Arabia’s strategic 
position along the Red Sea. It is said that the financial support of 
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the Arabian government comes from three main sources: (i) the 
oil company; (2) the British government; and (3) the profits from 
the swarms of Moslem pilgrims who annually visit the Holy Cities. 
Very few non-Moslem tourists have ever visited Arabia; and the only 
town where Europeans may reside is Jedda, a Red Sea port. In the 
postwar settlements Arabia may well be the center of some kind of 
unity among the Arab states of the Near East. 

Guides to Study 

1. Why should we be interested in the Near East? 

2. Why is the region less important than in ancient times? 

3. Why have European nations for many years been interested in acquir- 
ing influence in this region? 

4. Account for the importance of Istanbul. 

5. What are the chief products of Turkey’s farms and workshops? Which 
of their products come to our country? 

6. What has been Turkey’s attitude toward the war? 

7. Iraq was for thousands of years the center of the world’s wealth and 
culture. Why does it no longer hold that position? 

8. Why rfchy we call Iran Russia’s “Burma Road”? 

9. What great contributions to civilization have been made by the Near 
East? 

10. Why are these countries of little commercial importance today? 

Topics for Class Discussion 

1. Where East meets West. 

2. The Jews in Palestine. 

3. The British in Iraq. 

4. The Khyber Pass. 

Work to Be Done 

1. Refer to ancient histories or encyclopedias and learn something of the 
wealth, culture, and strength of ancient Assyria, Babylonia, Phoenicia, and 
Persia. 

2. The Near East has made great contributions to world progress; yet its 
resources and general welfare today are subject to the influence of foreign 
powers. Explain. 

3. Make a special study of Turkey and learn of the changes made in its 
government and customs in recent years. 


2. INDIA-A LAND OF PASSIVE RESISTANCE 

A land of contrasts. India is one of the most interesting coun- 
tries in the world. It is a land of contrasts and contradictions. 
There are snow-capped mountains towering higher than any others 
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thoto by James Jiawders 

A village in northern India. Note the mud huts with thatched roofs. Many of the 
people of India are miserably poor. 


in the world, coastal plains so hot and moist that they rival the jungles 
of the Amazon; deserts as hot and dry as the Sahara; and other regions 
receiving the heaviest rainfall in the world. Other contrasts are 
shown in the lives of the people. Poverty is so great that millions 
of people are always on the borderline of starvation. On the other 
hand great wealth has been amassed and hoarded by certain groups 
of people. 

For centuries Europe received jewels, gold, silver, ointments, 
spices, fine textiles, and other articles of great value from India. As 
we all know, it was the search for a short route to this vast treasure 
that led Columbus to make his famous voyage that ended in his dis- 
covery of the New World. 

The “wealth of the Indies” now refers to rice, wheat, rubber, tea, 
cotton, and jute. These goods are necessities of life purchased and 
consumed by the common people, not by royalty alone. This change 
in India’s exports does not mean that India’s products have greatly 
changed. Rather, modern means of transportation is so efficient and 
cheap that even the bulky necessities from India are brought within 
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the reach of all. The India of today possesses wealth of which 
Columbus never dreamed. 

Britain gains India. After several nations of Western Europe 
including the British, Dutch, Spanish, Portuguese, and French had 
struggled with one another for control of the lands of the East, Brit- 
ain finally succeeded in gaining India with its great resources and its 
great responsibilities which Kipling called the “white man’s burden.” 
The French and Portuguese still control small parts of this area. 
India has proved to be one of Britain’s best markets, and a source 
of much food and raw materials. To it have gone many Englishmen 
to establish industries and to engage in trade. But it has also been 
the cause of a great deal of trouble. 

India — the land. The Himalayas. On the northern border are 
the Himalayas, some summits of which have never been reached by 
mountain climbers. Here are the sources of India’s great rivers, the 
Ganges, the Indus, and the Brahmaputra, which have built up the 
great plain to the south of the mountains and supply irrigation water 
for the intensive agriculture of the valleys. 

The great mountains shut off cold northern winds and help in 
the production of rainfall by forcing winds from the sea to higher 
levels, thus cooling them and bringing about precipitation. 

The great river plains. South of the Himalayas lie great plains 
including valleys of the three great rivers already named. Geologists 
tell us that the triangular Deccan Plateau to the south of the plain 
was once an immense island and was joined to the mainland by the 
deposition of silt washed down by the great rivers, thus forming the 
plain. 

More than half the people of India live on these plains, gaining 
their living from the fertile soil watered by the rivers. When the 
supply of irrigation is checked, the people are faced with starvation. 
Through the centuries they have come to realize that their very lives 
depend upon the Ganges. It is regarded as India’s sacred river and 
each year thousands of devout pilgrims journey to its banks to wor- 
ship and bathe in its sacred waters. 

The Deccan Plateau. This was the old island bordered on the 
east and on the west by mountain ridges known as the Eastern Ghats 
and the Western Ghats. Great lava flows in past ages overspread a 
large part of the plateau. The decayed lava proved to be excellent 
soil for cotton. Lying between the mountains and the sea both east 
and west are coastal plains on which rice, millet, and other crops 
»re raised. 
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Photo by James Sawders 

A primitive irrigation system in India. Water is lifted from the well with buckets 
and then poured into irrigation ditches in a near-by field. 

The climate of India. The winds which blow over India and the 
rest of southeastern Asia have been called by a noted geographer 
“the pulse of Asia.” This pulse quite unhke our own makes only 
one full beat a year. In the summer strong southwest and southeast 
winds blow from sea to land bringing rain for the summer crops. In 
the winter dry winds blow in opposite directions from northern 
lands. These winds blowing over the country one half of the year 
in one direction and the other half of the year in an opposite direction 
are known as monsoons. Refer again to the maps of the winter 
and summer monsoons on page 44. 

Even in the summer parts of the country do not have sufficient 
rain for the crops. A great deal of irrigation is necessary in nearly 
all parts of India, especially on the river plains and coastal plains 
where rice is grown. At certain points along the Ganges all the 
water of the river is diverted from its bed for irrigation purposes. 
Water is also obtained by damming the rivers and thus retaining 
ponds of water for dry periods. These ponds are known as tanks. 
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Water for irrigation is also obtained from wells. In the northwest 
there are large desert areas. 

The country has a considerable range of temperatures because of 
its extent of latitude and because of differences in elevation. In the 
northwest where the rainfall is scant and the climate cool, wheat is a 
winter crop. In the extreme southwest nearer the equator coffee is 
grown. Rubber plantations cover considerable areas in southern 
India. 

The people of India. India has been invaded by various peoples 
through the mountain passes of the northwest. The country was 
an early home of the white race and even today the greater part of 
its teeming millions are of that branch of the human family though 
their complexions are so very dark that they might easily be mis- 
taken for colored people. There are altogether forty races speaking 
two hundred different languages or dialects. 

The people are sharply divided by their different religious beliefs. 
The two largest and most influential religions are Brahmanism and 
Mohammedanism. Out of the former developed the caste system 
which with racial differences divides the people into more than 2000 
different classes. A member of one caste cannot associate with the 
members of another and of course there can be no intermarriages. A 
person born in one caste cannot rise to the occupations or social 
standing of another caste. The 40,000,000 low-caste group are 
known as “untouchables.” Their very shadow is a contamination to 
the high-caste Brahmans, or Hindus, as they are called. 

Problems of government. Such racial and religious divisions 
have made it difficult to secure any effective unity among the 390,- 
000,000 people of India. British control has provided orderly gov- 
ernment most of the time; but there have been occasional outbreaks 
of disorder when some policy of the British authorities has proved 
objectionable. Transportation systems, manufacturing industries, and 
irrigation works have helped to improve the general economic condi- 
tion of the country. But the political problem still makes the future 
of India a great question mark. 

Political conditions in India are extremely complicated. In the 
first place, the country is not a unit even in political control. Scat- 
tered through India are nearly 600 semi-independent states ruled by 
Indian princes under treaties with Great Britain. These states 
range in size and population from very tiny to very large units. 
Altogether they occupy nearly a third of India’s area. Each of these 
princes is interested in keeping his own power and the wealth which 
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goes with it. Consequently they are a great obstacle in the way of 
any attempt to unify the government of India. 

Then there are the two great population groups— the Hindus, 
nearly three fourths of the total population, and the Mohammedans, 
nearly a fifth. It is difficult to get these two large groups to ^gree 
on any policy. The Hindus themselves are split into several discord- 
ant parties, as are the Mohammedans. 

India demands freedom. However, regardless of these divisions, 
there is a strong desire in India for independence from British rule. 
This desire has been made the basis of much political agitation by 
the noted Indian leader, Mahatma Gandhi. He has tried to secure 
some unity among the many elements of the Indian people and has 
made insistent demands for independence upon the British govern- 
ment. An Indian National Congress Party has been formed, includ- 
ing all elements of the population. It is exerting great influence upon 
Indian affairs. The British have promised to give India some sort of 
“dominion” status after the war. One of the problems of making 
such a plan effective will be to reconcile the conflicting interests of 
the Hindus, the Mohammedans, and the many Indian princes. Great 
Britain has profited handsomely from India as a source of raw ma- 
terials and a market for British manufactures. It will be to Britain’s 
advantage to find a satisfactory solution to the ■'^ery difficult question 
of Indian independence. 

Indian crops. Rice. This grain yields enormous returns in this 
warm, moist climate on the level flood plains and river deltas, which 
are admirably suited to its growth. India and Burma formerly ex- 
ported together more rice than any other country. 

Wheat. This is a winter crop in the cool, dry climate of north- 
western India. In recent years the only two countries raising more 
w'heat than India were Soviet Russia and the United States. The 
wheat of India found markets in Great Britain and other European 
countries soon after the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869. Karachi 
is the leading port of the wheat-growing region. Rye and millet, a 
grain-yielding grass, are also grown over large areas. 

Sugar. In recent years India has led the world in the production 
of cane sugar. The sugar is prepared locally and is of low grade. 
All the sugar produced in the country is consumed at home. Even 
that is not enough to supply the demand and some was formerly im- 
ported from Java. 

Cotton. India is second only to the United States in cotton pro- 
duction. Although the acreage is usually more than three fourths 
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Grinding sugar cane in* Lucknow, India. India leads all other countries in the 

production of cane sugar. 


as much as ours, the yield is less than half that of the United States. 
In our country more scientific methods of cultivation are used, and 
our cotton growers use large quantities of commercial fertilizers. 
The Indian cotton grower is too poor even if he so desired to supply 
himself with modern equipment and fertilizers. Much of India’s 
cotton formerly went to Japan, which must now find other sources 
of supply for this much needed fiber. 

Other crops. Jute, one of our most useful fibers, is raised in large 
quantities on the deltas of the Ganges and Brahmaputra Rivers. Thds 
fiber and its manufactures were one of India’s most valuable exports. 
India also led all other countries in the production and exportation of 
tea. India is one of the world’s greatest tobacco producers, at times 
leading the United States in this crop. India consumes nearly all its 
crop at home while about a third of the United States crop is usually 
exported. 

Because cattle are considered sacred, their meat is not eaten by the 
Brahmans. Peas and beans are extensively raised and take the place 
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of meat. Since cattle are kept chiefly as work animals, vegetable oils 
are largely used in the place of butter. Oilseeds used are the peanut, 
cottonseed, flaxseed, and mustard seed. India is the home of the 
jungle fowl from which our domestic poultry is descended. 

Forests. Trees producing timber grow chiefly on the mountain 
slopes. As in other tropical lands, the forests yield mainly hard- 
woods. The most valuable wood is teak, which grows on the slopes 
of the Eastern and Western Ghats. It is customary to kill the trees 
by girdling and allow them to season for two years before being 
felled. The wood is used chiefly in shipbuilding and in making 
furniture. Another important forest product of both India and 
Ceylon is rubber. Trees which are of little commercial value but are 
of use locally and add to the interest of the landscape are the bamboo, 
coconut, mango, and the banyan tree. 

Mineral resources. India’s chief mineral is coal which is found 
in several localities and is sufflcient for the country’s needs. The 
annual production is about one twentieth that of the United States. 
Iron is mined in considerable quantities and pig iron has been ex- 
ported. Iron and steel products, however, are one of the country’s 
necessary imports. Manganese which is used in the manufacture of 
steel should be noted since India is one of the three regions leading in 
its production. The other two are Russia and the Gold Coast of 
Africa. India holds second place in this group being excelled only 
by Russia. 

All of these minerals are of great importance, not only for peace- 
time industry but for the production of war equipment and muni- 
tions. This is another reason why Great Britain is anxious to keep 
control of this great source of raw materials. 

Manufacturing in India. In recent years the introduction of 
modern factories has made rapid progress. Many cotton and jute 
mills have been established by British and American capitalists. India 
offers great inducements to the textile industry. Its millions of people 
provide a ready market for cheap cotton goods; an abundance of raw 
cotton is raised in the country; and the supply of cheap labor is 
almost unlimited. Unfortunately for Britain, as the textile output of 
India increases, the Indian market for English cotton goods is lost. 
Nevertheless Indian cotton mills help British textile manufacturers 
who have invested in the mills of India to compete with the cheap 
cotton goods of Japan. 

The desire to gain control of the rich textile trade with India is 
one 'of the reasons for Japan’s attempt to conquer southern Asia. 
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A railway workshop in India now making munitions. We have already learned 
how in nearly all other countries peacetime industries have turned to making 
implements of war. 


With its cheap labor Japan could flood India with all kinds of cotton 
products. Japan also covets the vast mineral wealth of India. 

The war effort has given a great stimulus to Indian manufactur- 
ing. Located in India is the largest single steel plant in the British 
Empire, and the country is said to be producing nearly eighty per 
cent of the items needed for its war supplies. In addition to India’s 
production of textiles, clothing, footwear, and armament needed for 
the war, Indian shipyards are turning out all kinds of small war craft 
in great numbers. 

The railways of India. India’s manufactures are helped greatly 
by the country’s railway system. India is surpassed only by the 
United States and Russia in its railway mileage. Besides aiding all the 
country’s occupations, the railroads have done much to prevent 
famines by carrying food from regions of plenty to those of scarcity. 
The great seaports, Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras, have become im- 
portant railway centers and in this way foreign commerce has been 
stimulated by the railways. The railroads have aided greatly in the 
movement of troops and munitions during the war now going on. 

The country’s foreign trade. In normal times India sold to other 
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A trawler being built in a shipyard of India of steel made in that country. India has 
great industrial possibilities. It has many resources yet to be developed. 


lands mainly foods and raw materials, such as rice, wheat, tea, jute, 
raw cotton, and rubber. The leading imports were cotton textiles 
and machinery. Shipping difSculties due to the war have greatly 
reduced India’s foreign trade and caused shortages of many important 
products in Great Britain and the United States. Jute, from which 
burlap is made, is one of these products in which India led the world 
as an exporter. Now it is very scarce in England and America. 
Thus the lack of one product from a far-off land handicaps all our 
pacldng and baling of such items as potatoes, grains, cotton, wool, 
and many other things. Other Indian products which are hard for 
us to get on account of war conditions are tea, cotton, and rubber. 

For the same reason India’s imports are now largely confined to 
munitions and war materials, which come mostly from England and 
the United States. The manufacturing industries of India are being 
developed to supply more of the country’s needs for machinery and 
equipment of all kinds, as well as to produce military materiel. 

The seaports of India. Calcutta on the eastern coast of India is 
the chief commercial city and one of the busiest seaports in the world. 
Situated on the Hooghly River, one of the outlets of the Ganges, it 
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Plowing a Ceylon rice field with an elephant. It must take a long time to plow the 
field if this elephant moves as slowly as does the elephant in an American zoo. 

has access to the densely peopled plains of northern India. It is also 
in the heart of the great jute-producing region. 

Bombay, “the gateway of India,” lies opposite a pass in the West- 
ern Ghats which leads to India’s great cotton fields. It has a magnifi- 
cent harbor with extensive docks. It is a great railroad terminal too, 
boasting one of the world’s finest railway stations. The location of 
the Suez Canal has been an important factor in Bombay’s growth. 
Like Calcutta this is a predominantly Hindu city. 

Madras is the chief port of the southeast. The coast is low and 
the harbor is man-made. Leather, skins, and cotton goods in normal 
times are the chief exports. Karachi has already been referred to as 
a wheat port. It has also been a rival of Bombay in the export of 
cotton. Rangoon, the port of Burma,- was noted as a rice-exporting 
center, but it is now in Japanese hands. Its greatest value has been as 
the port of entry for goods sent over the famous “Burma Road” into 
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China. With Burma in the possession of Japan this road is now use- 
less, and it is very difficult for the United Nations to get much needed 
supplies to the Chinese armies and people. 

Indeed the occupation of Burma has been a serious blow to India, 
since this large area is a great rice center. It also adjoins the large 
rubber regions of Malaya, which have been a severe loss to both Eng- 
land and the United States where this raw rubber is sorely needed. 
With Malaya the British also lost its valuable naval base of Singapore. 

Ceylon 

This large island ojff the southern coast of India is a separate 
colony of Great Britain. It is low and moist. There is practically 
one season, and that a hot summer. Many tropical products have 
been grown for export. Tea, plantation rubber, and coconut oil are 
the most important. The island is noted for its beautiful vegetation 
and for the great variety of animal life found there. It is also famed 
for its sapphires, rubies, and other precious stones. Both Ceylon and 
India are seats of an ancient culture which has had a marked influence 
on all later civilizationSc 


Guides to Study 

1. What may be meant by the “wealth of the Indies''? 

2. In what way is India a “white man's burden" for Great Britain? 

‘3. Of what value is India to the British? 

4. Compare the influence of the Himalayas on India with that of the Alps 
on Italy. 

5. In what ways are the people of India divided? 

6. Why is the government of India a difficult problem? 

y. Why is not the granting of freedom to India a simple matter? 

8. What are the chief crops of India and of what value is each to the 
country? What crops of India are of special value to Great Britain? Why? 

9. Why are the river plains the most densely settled part of India? 

10. What would Japan gain by obtaining control of India? 

11. Of what does India's foreign trade consist in peacetime? 

12. What are the leading ports of India and what products pass through 
each? 

Topics'for Class Discussion 

1. The routes taken by luxuries from “Old India" and the routes taken 

by necessities from “New India." ' 

2. Attempts to reach the summits of the Himalayas. 

3. The monsoons of India. 

4. The caste system. 
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5. India desires freedom. 

6. The famines of India. 

7. Ceylon and Burma as British colonies. 

Work to Be Done 

1. Find and read selections from the stories and poems of Kipling which 
refer to the life and w’’ork of the people of India. 

2. Draw or trace a map of India showing the location of its mountains, 
rivers, and cities. Indicate also the directions of the winds in summer and 
in winter. Why do only the summer winds bring rain? 

3. India has more cattle than any other country; yet it exports no beef 
and uses little at home. Explain. 

4. India produces more sugar than any other country; yet it usually imports 
sugar. Explain. 

5. On a map of the world trace the route from England to India. What 
means has Britain for safeguarding this route? List strategic points along the 
route. Why is this route called Britain’s life line? 

6. Search newspapers and magazines to learn what is happening in India 
from time to time. Prepare a school bulletin board on which you can pin 
clippings approved by the teacher. 


3. CHINA-~A VICTIM OF JAPANESE TYRANNY 

Old China. Chinese civilization is very old. We know that there 
was civilization in China before there were any established nations in 
Europe. In very ancient times the Chinese had learned how to grow 
tea, to produce silk, to make paper, gunpowder, and porcelain; had 
discovered the arts of printing and engraving; and had invented the 
mariner’s compass. They had a distinctive art, literature, and music 
and knew something of astronomy, mathematics, and other sciences. 
Being shut in from the rest of the world by oceans, mountains, and 
deserts, the Chinese were entirely original and isolated from the 
changes that took place when more modern civilizations arose. Even 
their religion was very ancient and quite unchanging. Among the 
ideals of Confucius, their great teacher, was ancestor worship, and 
the Chinese to this day have an unfailing respect for their parents 
and forefathers. 

The West comes to the East. It was inevitable that Western 
nations should become interested in the mysterious and inviting East. 
The explorer Marco Polo brought to Europe almost incredible stories 
of China and its wonders. Early Christian missionaries ventured- into 
its unknown cities in zealous attempts to bring their religious beliefs 
to the teeming millions of Cathay. Some of the missionaries became 
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Photo by White Brothers from Monkmeyer 

The Great Wall of China. This wall, the building of which began 1600 years ago, 
extends across country for 1500 miles, and was built to keep out Chinese enemies to 
the north. Today China’s enemies come from the east. Why would such a wall not 
protect a country today? 

the first historical writers and map makers of the Chinese lands. Even 
Columbus hoped to reach China as well as the more, or less obscure 
Indies. 

About a hundred years ago European nations became interested 
in the Chinese markets for their growing manufactures. They were 
also attracted by the opportunities for profit afforded by the rich 
silks, furs, tea, and other products to be obtained in China. When 
the Chinese refused to allow foreign ships to enter their ports, Great 
Britain and other nations used force and several short wars followed. 
Finally China not only had to open most of its ports, but even had 
to give up complete possession of some of them and to grant special 
privileges to certain favored nations. Thus Hong Kong became 
British territory and remained so until taken by Japan. In 1894-95 
Japan attacked China and took some of its territory. While the 
United States did not approve of this seizure of Chinese lands, noth- 
ing was done about it at the time. However, our relations with 
China have always been friendly; and we have helped the Chinese in 
many ways. 
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Photo by Bill Brunk from Black Star 


Rice fields in China. China is so densely populated that it is necessary to use every 
bit of land possible for producing food. 


Formosa (Taiwan) was the first large territory added to the Japa- 
nese Empire. It was taken as part of the spoils of this first war 
against China. The use made of Formosa by Japan will be treated 
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in a later chapter. In 1910 the kingdom of Korea (Chosen) was 
annexed to Japan and has become a valuable part of the Japanese 
Empire. 

The East goes to the West. Chinese leaders early saw that their 
only hope was to learn the methods of the Western world as their 
neighbor Japan was doing. Chinese students were sent to the uni- 
versities and industrial plants of Europe and America, where they 
quickly acquired the knowledge and skill needed to advance the 
interests of their country. Returning to China, these men became its 
educational, political, and commercial leaders. The result was slow 
but steady progress. Industries were established, railroads were built, 
education was modernized, and finally in 1912 a republican form of 
government was adopted. China was awake. 

The Chinese Empire. The original Chinese Empire had an 
estimated area and population larger than Europe; and, when the 
Republic was established in 1912, China included not only China 
proper, the great agricultural and industrial area, but also Manchuria, 
Mongolia, and Tibet. China proper was almost as large as the United 
States. It had a population of over 420,000,000 and a population 
density of 145 to the square mile, compared with a density of 43 in 
the United States. This very fertile portion of China has a heavy 
rainfall, and the growing season is long enough for the production of 
several crops. The crowded population, however, makes it difficult 
to supply enough food, and slight variations in the crops frequently 
cause famines. Manchuria possesses valuable farm and forest lands 
and minerals and has a large population. Mongolia and Tibet, both 
lofty plateaus, are mostly desert and mountain areas of litde produc- 
tive value and are sparsely populated. 

Trouble comes to China. In 1931 Japan again invaded China, 
took over Manchuria, and set up the puppet state of Manchukuo, 
with Henry Pu Yi, the former Manchu “boy emperor,” as its new 
ruler. With a population almost entirely Chinese, this vast area is in 
reality a Japanese possession. Also a large part of Mongolia became 
a part of Russia’s eastern domain. 

Then in the summer of 1937 China’s greatest calamity befell that 
country, a calamity which it is still struggling to escape. Japan 
openly attacked Chinese cities, and occupied large areas of Chinese 
territory. Since that time the seat of Chinese government has been 
moved from place to place, until it is now at Chungking, far in the 
interior, on the upper reaches of the Yangtze River. For a long time 
China fought alone against the invaders. Finally, with the entrance 
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Resources o£ the Far East 


!) Foreign Policy Association, Jnc, 


of Japan into World War II, the United Nations went to the aid of 
their Chinese ally. However, the plight of China today is very 
serious. The actual area it controls is but a fraction of its former 
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PIzvto by Janes Sawders 

Group of Chinese reading war news flashes^ posted on the bulletin board in front of a 
Chinese newspaper in Chinatown, New York City 


territory. It has lost its most productive lands as well as its industrial 
cities. It has had to fall back into the mountains, where small mills, 
factories, and foundries have been set up in an attempt to keep its 
armies and its people supplied with munitions and the necessities of 
life. China has lost all its seaports, and the closing of the Burma Road 
has almost isolated it from the world outside. The only access to 
China today is by air or by long and difficult trails through the moun- 
tains. There is little left of China today but the will to survive as an 
independent people. The Chinese never admit defeat, and in the 
future they will undoubtedly again take their place among the free 
peoples of the earth. 

What China was. The old Republic of China was one of the 
world’s largest countries. It stretched from the Himalayas on the 
southwest to Asiatic Russia on the north, and from Turkestan on the 
west to the Pacific Ocean on the east. The Tien Shan and Altai 
Mountains roughly divided China proper into three great river 
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valleys: the Si, the Yangtze, and the Hwang (Yellow River) . The 
two latter have their headwaters in Tibet. As eastern China lies in 
the summer monsoon belt of heavy rainfall, these rivers are periodi- 
cally swollen and as a consequence have built up deltas of great 
fertility near the coast. The Hwang has changed its lower course 
about a dozen times in twice as many centuries. Because of their rich 
soil and heavy rainfall these flood plains constitute one of the most 
densely populated areas in the world. 

Small farms but great crops. Since time immemorial the Chinese 
were a farming people, lovers of “the good earth,” and seventy-five 
per cent of the population were tillers of the soil. On an area only 
one fifth of the farm area of the United States were raised the greatest 
crops of rice, tea, soybeans, sweet potatoes, and millet produced in 
any country of the world; the second largest crop of wheat; and the 
third largest crop of cotton. Barley, corn, tobacco, peanuts, fruits, 
and vegetables were also produced in large quantities. Raw silk, 
which depends upon mulberry trees for its production, was second 
only to the Japanese production. On the farms were also raised 
enormous flocks of poultry which produced so many eggs that China 
was the greatest exporter of frozen and powdered eggs in the world. 
Pigs were also raised in great numbers, both for food and for their 
bristles, which were exported. So much food was produced on 
China’s farms that in spite of its great population, except when floods 
destroyed the crops, it was almost able to feed its own people. This 
was accomplished by intensive cultivation. Chinese farms were small, 
averaging four acres in size, but the farmers were expert users of 
natural fertilizers and skillful cultivators. Practically all labor was 
done by hand and no machines were used. Horses were very un- 
common. The climate was so mild, the rainfall so good, and the soils 
so well cared for that two or more crops were usually obtained each 
year from each farm. Every acre of available land was used, and 
there was no waste. In fact, Chinese farms resembled what we would 
call market gardens. There was no room for the pasturage of cattle; 
and milk, butter, cheese, and beef were practically unknown as foods. 
Pork, eggs, chickens, and fish supplied the proteins and fats needed in 
the people’s diet, and they consumed enormous quantities with their 
rice. 

Food crops. Rice is the staple food of southern and central 
China where the warm, moist climate favors its growth. What wheat 
is to the United States, rice is to China. It takes a vast amount of 
hand labor to plant, cultivate, and harvest the enormous rice crop. 
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Photo from Black Star 

A Chinese farmer plowing with a water buffalo. The Chinese are excellent farmers 
and are able to get large crops from their small farms. 


Even with its great rice production China found it necessary to im- 
port some of this cereal. 

Soybeans are a northern crop, from which a valuable oil is ob- 
tained. China in the past profited greatly from the export of this 
product. The oil is also used as a substitute for animal fat in cooking. 
The bean, which is rich in protein, is a valuable article of diet. In 
this way the soybean supplies a substitute for meat, 'which is scarce in 
China. 

Tea was also one of China’s great crops, and it is still the national 
beverage, but the only tea area left to the Chinese is in the west. 

Raw materials. China grew more cotton than any other country 
except the United States and India, and much of the raw cotton was 
consumed in Chinese mills. Hemp, jute, ramie, and flax were other 
fiber crops. An interesting product of China is tung, or China wood, 
oil. It is extracted from the nut of a tree native to southern and 
central China. Its peculiar value comes from the fact that it dries 
very quickly and is waterproof. It is therefore used in high-grade 
varnishes, in printer’s inks, in cable insulation, in linoleum, in auto- 
mobile brake bands, and in hundreds of other ways. We formerly 
imported more than 90 per cent of our tung-oil requirements from 
China, but in the last few years the tree has been successfully grown 
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An open-cut coal mine in Fushun near Mukden, Manchukuo. This mine reminds 
us of our own open-cut coal mines in the Pennsylvania region. It also helps us to 
understand why Japan is so deeply interested in the affairs of Manchukuo. 

in several of our Southern States, and we are supplying more and 
more of this product for our own uses. With our higher labor costs 
this oil is more expensive than that coming from China; but like many 
other things tung oil has many uses in our war industries, and its pro- 
duction is being pushed here as rapidly as possible. 

Silk in China. The production of raw silk is an important indus- 
try in China, where it has been produced for thousands of years. 
Legend says that a Chinese princess was the first to unwind a cocoon 
and spin its silken thread. China formerly sent a great deal of raw 
silk to the United States although Japan was our leading source of 
supply. 

Minerals awaiting use. China is rich in many kinds of minerals, 
some of which have been used for many centuries while others have 
been hardly touched. Among the minerals of considerable impor- 
tance are antimony, tin, tungsten, manganese, mercury, lead, zinc, 
and many others. Both gold and silver are mined, but the minerals 
of greatest value to the future of China are its iron and coal. China 
is considered by experts to have both coal and iron deposits which 
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are among the most extensive on the globe. In fact the iron industry 
of Shansi is said to be the oldest in the world. However, as with its 
other resources, China has lost much of its mineral wealth to Japan. 

The fate of Chinese industry. For many centuries Chinese 
industry was entirely hand labor and largely on a small-scale, house- 
hold basis. But the Chinese had made rapid progress in the estabhsh- 
ment of textile mills, flour mills, ironworks, tanneries, paper mills, 
and cement works until all their efforts were rendered futile by the 
Japanese conquest of the great industrial centers. 

The raw materials for many industries are found in great profu- 
sion within China. When China regains its lost territory and secures 
the financial backing to rebuild its ruined factories, mills, and foun- 
dries, it will again develop its industries to a high state of production. 
Such a result will not only benefit China itself by making the 
country more nearly self-supporting, but it will also increase Chi- 
nese purchasing power in the world’s markets. The Japanese invaders 
have been ruthless in their destruction of such Chinese industrial 
plants as they did not need for their own use. They have even torn 
down large numbers of buildings in order to salvage scrap iron and 
steel to use in their war industries at home. Even before the war 
Japanese owners had acquired control of many Chinese industries. 

Transportation on land and water. China has excellent ports 
for foreign trade, but its inland transportation is still inadequate 
although much progress has been made in this respect. Good high- 
ways outside of the cities are still scarce, and an enormous quantity 
of freight is carried in great wheelbarrows or on the backs of coolie 
porters. While human labor is very cheap in China, this means of 
transportation is very slow and therefore expensive in the end. The 
best means of travel and transportation are the rivers and canals 
which cover much of China in a great network. At present both 
roads and waterways are under constant attack by the Japanese, and 
most of them are completely under enemy control. 

The Yangtze, the Hwang, and the Si Rivers are the most impor- 
tant. The Yangtze is navigable by ocean-going steamers for nearly 
800 miles. Beyond that for a distance of about 1 000 miles it is alive 
with river steamboats and junks. Near the great cities these Chinese 
rivers are covered with houseboats in which many thousands of poor 
people make their permanent homes. 

Railroads are the greatest transportation need of China. For a 
long time the Chinese feared and fought against the introduction of 
railroads. They feared that the railroads would deprive human por- 
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Photo by Mrs. Branson De Cou from Jam^s Sawders 

A gasoline filling station in Nanking, China. The architecture of the station suggests 

a Chinese temple. 

ters of their Kvelihood and that they would in some way disturb the 
ancient dead. Thus the sedan chair, the cart, and the wheelbarrow 
are still in use over wide areas although some progress has been made. 
There are now over 6000 miles of railroad in China. Compare this 
small total with the 20,000 miles of railroad in the small area of Great 
Britain and the 239,000 miles in the United States. But here again 
constant warfare has caused great destruction. 

When peace comes again to China, there will probably be a great 
growth in air-transport systems which will supplement and feed the 
rail and river lines all over the country. The Chinese had already 
made considerable progress in this respect before the Japanese 
invasion. 

Chinese trade. The dense population of China involves an enor- 
mous domestic trade, in which many of the country’s products are 
absorbed in internal commerce over the roads, rivers, and canals 
which carry a vast traffic to and from the interior. 
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The principal imports of prewar China were raw cotton, tobacco, 
metals, chemicals, petroleum products, machinery, and other manu- 
factured articles. Exports included eggs, tin and other minerals, 
vegetable oils, silk, tea, brisdes, and miscellaneous hides and skins. 
Imports came mostly from the United States, Japan, Germany, and 
Great Britain in that order; exports went to the same countries, in 
about the same order. It is interesting to note that China’s greatest 
total trade was with our own country. 

The future of China. The China of today is fighting for its life 
as a nation. It has complete trust in its political leaders and in Chiang 
Kai-Shek, its president and commander in chief. Its first problem is 
to rid itself of the Japanese menace and to win back the twenty-four 
provinces of China proper now occupied by invading armies, for 
these provinces are the richest, most productive, and most populous 
part of China’s former area. Without the farms, mines, industries, 
and seaports of this lost domain China cannot hope to survive as a 
great nation. Even Manchukuo with its forests, farm lands, and 
minerals is of far less importance than this great core of old China. 

When China regains these twenty-four provinces, it will again 
become a great producer of grains, soybeans, tea, cotton, silk, and 
other valuable foods and raw materials. With its mines and indus- 
tries restored, its railroads renewed and extended, and its sea and 
river ports reopened, China will again become a great factor in world 
trade. All of these results depend primarily upon the freeing of 
China from the grip of Japan. 

When China is again free, it will still have great political and 
economic problems to meet. At present the war has produced a 
feeling of unity among the Chinese. But in the past the country has 
been infested with independent leaders, called “War Lords,” and 
with many bandit chieftains. There has also been a strong commu- 
nistic element in some parts of the country. It will require wise and 
strong political leadership to prevent these disturbing factors from 
hampering the future progress of the new China. It will be to the 
advantage of the other United Nations to assist China to reorganize 
and stabilize its future government. 

The new China will also face serious economic difficulties. These 
will involve chiefly the repair of the enormous damage inflicted upon 
the country by the ravages of a long and cruel war. Railroads and 
their equipment must be restored, roads must be rebuilt, mines re- 
opened, and industries reestablished. Ruined farms must be brought 
back into production, and new farm areas developed. Only in these 
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Peiping (Peking), China. The coolie who draws the jinrickisha or rickshaw is 
enjoying his noonday meal of rice and tea. The coolies live a hard life and get 
little in return. 


ways can China increase its yield of food and raw materials, upon 
which the support of its people and the development of its trade 
depend. 

China will need help. In order to bring about this economic 
rebirth of China large investments of foreign capital will be necessary. 
After years of devastating war China will lack the finances to develop 
its own great resources. Even in the past China’s imports have 
always exceeded its exports, giving the country an unfavorable trade 
balance. There is no reason why Chinese exports cannot be greatly 
increased, thus improving its financial position. In this way China 
will become even a greater market for American and European 
manufactured products, since its purchasing power will be increased. 
With a larger foreign trade China’s economic condition will be much 
improved and its vast population will gradually become more pros- 
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perous. With peace and some measure of prosperity^ restored, China 
should progress toward a better life than it has had in the last decade 
of war and desolation. 

Many Chinese products are in great demand in Europe and the 
United States and its future restoration to political and economic 
strength will benefit the rest of the world as much as China itself. 
The ousting of Japan from China will also free China from the domi- 
nation of Japanese financial control, under which most of the Chinese 
railroads and many of its key industries have been operated at great 
profit to Japan. 

Chinese cities. Shanghai is to China what New York is to the 
United States. Although it is twelve miles from the coast on one of 
the mouths of the Yangtze, it has a deep sea harbor. It has the most 
advantageous position in China for domestic and foreign trade. It 
has a large international settlement. Peiping (Peking) and Tientsin, 
its port, are the chief cities of northern China. For 500 years, until 
1928, Peking was the capital of China. It has important railroad 
connections with the Trans-Siberian Railroad. Canton, the chief city 
of southern China, has been in existence for 2000 years or more. It 
has been the center of the silk trade. It also exported tea, and many 
of the firecrackers, made from our old newspapers, came from there. 
Canton has a large river population. Hankow, an important river 
port on the Yangtze, is located at the head of ocean-g^ing transporta- 
tion; there is also an extensive river traffic for several hundred miles 
heyond. It is a great commercial city, the center of large iron and 
steel and cotton industries. Nanking, the ancient capital of China, is 
a center for the manufacture of munitions. With the exception of 
Hankow, these cities each have a population of 1,000,000 or more. 

Hong Kong. An island off the coast southeast of Canton is 
Hong Kong, formerly a British Crown colony, but now in Japanese 
hands. It has one of the best harbors in the world and was the outlet 
for a large part of the exports of China, especially those of southern 
China. 

Guides to Study 

1. What are the meaning of the statements: (1) The West comes to the 
East? (a) The East comes to the West? 

2. How has ancestor worship affected the development of China? 

3. What were the parts of the old Chinese Empire? What are the resources 
of each? 

4. What parts of Chinese territory have been seized by foreign nations? 
Why have they done this? 

5. Why has Japan been particularly interested in China? 
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6. Name and locate the great rivers of China. How do they influence the 
life of the country? 

7. How is it possible for the Chinese to raise very heavy crops on their 
small farms? 

8. How does Chinese agriculture differ from ours? 

9. What raw materials are raised on Chinese farms? How were they 
marketed? 

10. How have Chinese industries changed from hand labor to the use of 
machines? 

11. China has coal and iron. Why is it not then a great manufacturing 
country? 

12. Why did foreign capitalists establish cotton mills in China? 

13. What are the means of transportation in China? What effect have these 
had on the development of the country? 

14. Why does a great country like China have so much difficulty in protect- 
ing itself against foreign invasion? 

15. What are the possibilities for industrial and commercial development 
in China? 

1 6. What are Chinese patriots trying to do for their country? What are some 
of the problems they have to solve? 

Topics for Class Discussion 

u Confucius and his influence. 

2. China's ancient civilization. 

3. The Japanese in China. 

4. The food ^of the Chinese people. 

5. Life on houseboats. 

6. Chinese in the United States. 

7. Our interest in China. 

Work to Be Done 

1. On an outline map of Asia trace the boundaries and print the names of 
all the provinces of China, Locate regions which formerly belonged to China. 
Print the names of the bordering waters, rivers, and largest cities. 

2. Make a list of contributions which ancient China made to civilization. 

3. Topics for special reports: (1) The Boxer Rebellion; (2) The loss of 
Manchuria; (3) The Japanese invasion of China; (4) The value of Tibet, Mon- 
golia, or Sinkiang; (5) Methods of Chinese agriculture. 

4. Make a special kudy of the Burma Road and its importance to China. 

5. What is the United States doing to help China defend itself? 

6. Keep in touch with what is going on in China by use of current publi- 
cations and the radio, 

7. On a large sheet of paper trace an outline map showing the provinces 
and rivers of China. Print names of provinces, rivers, and bordering bodies 
of water. Pin the map on the wall and from time to time Jocate qn it places 
mentioned in the news. Locate also when possible the resources and products of 
the country. 
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4. JAPAN-A WOULD-BE WORLD CONQUEROR 
Japan and War in the Pacific 

The Far East and the Indies. Japan, third member of the former 
Berlin-Rome-Tokyo Axis, is the have-not nadon of the Far East. 
It has proved not one whit less aggressive than Germany or Italy. 
Indeed it was Japan that in recent years showed the other have-not 
members of the Axis how “might makes right.” Japan came to know 
its strength when it defeated China (1894-95) and later Russia (1904- 
05) and seized Weiheiwei from Germany during the World War. 
As a result of the war with Russia Japan gained nearly all of Russia’s 
rights in Manchuria. Japan gradually increased its authority in this 
part of China and finally established the government of Manchukuo 
in such a way that it seemed to be free but was in reality closely 
controlled by Japan. This took place in 1932. Since then by means 
of threats and by actual invasion with airplanes and armies the Japa- 
nese have carried on an undeclared war in China and have brought 
under their influence, if not under their complete control, large areas 
to the south of Manchukuo. In these areas by means of puppet 
governments similar to that of Manchukuo and by means of com- 
panies formed by Japanese officials, the Japanese are trying to restore 
order out of the chaos which they themselves created by ruthless 
warfare. It is their purpose, they say, to create a “Co-Prosperity 
Sphere for Eastern Asia” as the other dictators attempted to do in 
their “New Order in Europe.” 

The Japanese claim that they have as much right to carry out their 
plans in the Far East as the United States has to enforce the Monroe 
Doctrine in this part of the world. Of course it is the purpose of 
the Japanese to develop the resources and industries of China, eastern 
Asia, and the island groups of the Pacific in such a way as will enable 
them to serve best the purposes of Japan. 

In spite of warnings from the Allied Powers, and probably at the 
insistence of Hitler, Japan struck the first blow at the Hawaiian base 
of Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941. Simultaneous attacks were 
made on the Philippines, Hong Kong, British Malaya, and the Dutch 
colonies. The American possessions, Guam, Midway, and M'ake 
Islands, were also attacked. Japan treacherously started hostilities at 
the very time that Japanese ambassadors at Washington were seem- 
ingly seeking to find a formula that would avert war in the Far East. 
On December 8 the Congress voted a declaration of war on Japan. 
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A steel plant in Manchukuo. The Japanese are developing the resources of this 
country for their own uses. 

The British declaration followed immediately. Three days later Ger- 
many and Italy declared war on the United States. The global war 
was on. 

Not a new nation. Japan, like China, is a country with a very 
old civilization although China was probably the more highly devel- 
oped of the two regions in ancient times. It is certain that the early 
Japanese lacked the originality of the Chinese, who invented and 
discovered so many different things. 

But, like China, Japan refused for a long time to have anything to 
do with foreigners and was a self-centered nation. In 1853 Commo- 
dore Matthew C. Perry of the United States Navy went to Japan, 
and in the following year a treaty was made which allowed foreign 
ships to enter five Japanese ports. The Japanese at that time were 
very backward. They still used bows and arrows for fighting; their 
government was an ancient form of feudalism; iron and steel and 
mechanical power were practically unknown; and living standards 
were very low. 

Japan goes Western. Japan began very early to copy the Indus- 
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Japan has gone Western in a big way by its adoption of baseball, the great American 
sport. This ball park is in Tokyo, 


trial, commercial, educational, military, and naval ways of Europe 
and of the United States. The Japanese people are skillful, intelli- 
gent, industrious, and intensely patriotic. Japanese students went 
to all parts of the world and brought back home the most modern 
ideas in every branch of human activity. These ideas were adapted 
to Japanese conditions with the result that Japan made such rapid 
progress that it was rated as one of the seven great powers of the 
world even before its present adventure in global war. 

How Japan resembles Britain. Japan resembles Great Britain 
in many ways. Both are island empires. Japan proper includes four 
large islands and a large number of small ones. But Honshu, the 
largest and most populous island, has almost exactly the same area as 
the island we call Great Britain (England, Scotland, and Wales). 
Moreover, the density of population in Japan is about 469 to the 
square mile, while in Great Britain it is about 498. Thus we see that 
both are crowded countries. As we might expect under such circum- 
stances, there is much industry in both countries. 

How the two differ. But there are great differences between 
Japan and Great Britain. The first concerns food. England has 
never in modern times been able to feed its own people; but Japan 
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Photo by James Sawders. 

Men and women in a Japanese rice field are transplanting young plants. What 
would we think of planting each of our wheat plants by hand? 


has always supplied most of its own food and imported a few luxury 
items. To understand this difference between Japan and Great 
Britain we have only to examine the food habits of the two peoples. 
The British , in normal times eat large amounts of wheat bread, meat, 
milk, butter, and other dairy products, much of which they must 
import. The Japanese live largely on rice and fish, with tea as their 
ordinary beverage. They raise abundant crops of rice, take vast 
quantities of fish from the surrounding waters, and produce their own 
tea. Their diet of fish and rice is said to be well balanced since the 
fish suppHes protein and the rice carbohydrates. 

The second difference between the two countries has to do with 
industiy. Japan has not enough coal for its growing industries and 
has to import a considerable quantity. The total coal production of 
Japan is only one sixth that of Great Britain. Japan also has some 
iron ore, but not nearly enough, and must import most of its require- 
ments. Great Britain also imports iron ore, as its own supply is not 
sufficient. But in iron-ore production Great Britain ranks fourth 
among the countries of the world, being exceeded only by the United 
States, France, and Russia in that order. Japan is far down on the 
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list. The result of these conditions is that Japan, was annually seventh 
or eighth among the world’s nations in the quantity of its iron and 
steel production while Great Britain has been fourth in the same 
list. 

Japan looks to the mainland. This lack of coal and iron ore was 
one of Japan’s real reasons for embarking on its career of Asiatic 
conquest. This purpose was evident even in the conquest of Korea 
(Chosen) in 1910. This area is very rich in minerals. Gold is the 
most valuable mineral in actual monetary value, the Korean gold 
output in 1936 being worth about $30,000,000. But far more impor- 
tant for Japan were the coal and iron ore of Korea, which in the 
same year were valued at upward of $ 1 5,000,000. We have seen that 
Manchukuo gave Japan both food and raw materials. But the Japa- 
nese also wanted the mines and industries of China proper. For a 
long time Japanese capital had been invested in Chinese mines, fac- 
tories, railroads, banks, and business houses; and China was well 
covered by Japanese commercial and political agents. It is interest- 
ing also to note that Japan annually imported vast quantities of scrap 
iron and steel from the United States to help supply its need for 
these metals. 

The Japanese in Korea (Chosen). Korea’s minerals have been 
used in the manufacture of chemicals, explosives, war materials, and 
all kinds of metal products. More than seventy-five per cent of its 
22,000,000 people are engaged in agriculture and still live in great 
poverty. There is a strong underground movement for freedom 
from Japan. While less than five per cent of the population work in 
industry, the Japanese owners gain enormous profits from these 
activities on account of the very low wages paid. The people are in 
virtual slavery. 

The Japanese use Korea in several ways. First, they are expand- 
ing the growth of cotton instead of food in order to supply the 
textile mills of Japan. Second, they are getting all the coal and 
iron possible out of Korea, also to supply Japanese heavy industries. 
Third, they are developing in Korea itself lighter industries, such as 
textiles, chemicals, and light machinery, all for domestic markets and 
for export to China and Manchukuo. The general Japanese policy 
seems to be to get from its colonial possessions the raw materials 
to keep the heavy industries of the homeland supplied for war ma- 
terials, shipbuilding, railroad equipment, and textiles. Then they 
hope to develop close to the raw materials the industries necessary to 
supply the local markets and to produce a surplus for export. In this 
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Weighing bags of soybeans in Manchukuo. The Chinese say that the name of this 
state is still Manchuria. Why? 


way Japan hopes to become one of the greatest industrial powers of 
the world. 

Korea also has great strategic importance because of its nearness 
to Japan itself. It would supply an ideal base for an air offensive 
against Japan. 

Differences in colonial possessions. A third difference between 
Great Britain and Japan is in the areas of their colonial possessions. 
We need merely to mention the world-wide spread of the British 
Empire with dominions in three continents and possessions in six. 
This colonial empire of course supplies food, raw materials, markets, 
and a population outlet for Great Britain. 

Until quite recently Japan had only Korea (Chosen), Formosa 
(Taiwan), Karafuto (part of the island of Sakhalin), and some small 
but strategically important islands given to it at the end of the first 
World War. Then Japan seized Manchukuo, with its abundant 
natural resources. 

The British have sent milHons of settlers into their overseas lands; 
but the Japanese have never colonized their conquered territories. 
Some say that this is because Manchukuo and Korea were already 
well populated and that the former was too cold to attract Japanese 
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settlers. But even the tropical island of Formosa has but a compara- 
tive handful of Japanese residents, and these are mostly officials and 
overseers of one kind or another. There were far more Japanese in 
Southern California, Mexico, and South America than in all the Japa- 
nese colonial possessions combined. 

There are probably several reasons for these facts. First is the 
Japanese dislike to leave their homeland, which they love very much. 
Second is the desire of the Japanese government to keep a dense 
population in Japan itself, in order to have the manpower for both 
industrial production and the armed forces. Third is the Japanese 
purpose to use native races in conquered areas to supply productive 
labor under Japanese direction. The Japanese are strong in the 
capacity of overseers of cheap forced labor. If they could keep even 
a fraction of such vast regions as Java, Borneo, Sumatra, Malaya, 
Thailand, Burma, Indo-China, and China itself, they would have a 
rich colonial empire, but they will be forced to give them all up. 

Similarity in industries. The most marked similarity between 
Japan and Great Britain is in their textile industries. Both are great 
cotton manufacturers. The British mills have four times as many 
spindles as the Japanese; but Japan consumes more raw cotton than 
Great Britain and about half as much as the United States. The 
explanation of this peculiar fact is that the British mills make a great 
many fine fabrics requiring only a small amount of raw cotton, 
while Japanese mills manufacture large quantities of coarse and cheap 
goods which take much more raw material to produce. The British 
product is of course far more valuable than the Japanese; but the 
latter is well suited to the Asiatic markets, where cotton is the uni- 
versal material for clothing and poverty is so general that only the 
cheapest goods can be sold. The low cost of labor in Japan has 
enabled the Japanese to sell their goods in all parts of the United 
States and Europe as well as in China and India. This condition helps 
us to understand why Japan uses more raw cotton than Great Britain. 
It also explains why Japan wants complete possession of southeastern 
Asia. With these lands in its power Japan would not only have 
abundant sources of raw cotton, but unrestricted control of the native 
markets for the articles made from cotton and the other fibers, and 
minerals so plentiful there. This Japanese need for raw materials is 
illustrated by their efforts to increase the yield of both cotton and 
wool in Chosen. According to latest reports there are more than 
600,000 acres of land in Chosen devoted to growing cotton, with an 
annual yield of nearly 100 milhon pounds of ginned cotton. The 
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A shipyard in Nagasaki, Japan. For years Japan has been building ships at a rapid 
rate. Before the war its ships were seen in all great ports. 

sheep-raising project has not been so successful, but it has made some 
progress. 

Comparison of shipping resources. Japan and Great Britain 
both have large merchant marines. The British merchant fleet totals 
four times the tonnage of the Japanese; but Great Britain has been 
the world’s leading shipowner for centuries while Japan is compara- 
tively a newcomer in this field. The progress of Japan in this respect 
is shown by the fact that during the ten years from 1927 to 1937 
the Japanese fleets were increased by over half a million tons, while 
in the same period the British fleets decreased by more than one and 
a half million tons. As a result Japan in 1940 ranked third among the 
countries of the world in its merchant marine tonnage, being ex- 
ceeded only by Great Britain and the United States. All three 
countries have made enormous increases in the number of their 
merchant ships since that time. 

Raw materials and power for manufacturing. Great Britain 
produces a large amount of raw wool, but its production is much less 
than it requires, ft must, import wool, getting it from Australia, 
South Africa, and South America. On the other hand Japan pro- 
duces nearly eighty per cent of the world’s raw silk. These are both 
textile raw materials. But Great Britain uses all its wool in its own 
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Japan’s rivers from mountain-fed streams furnish abundant power to be transformed 

into electricity, 

mills and imports an enormous quantity besides; while Japan has sent 
most of its raw silk to other countries for manufacture. 

Japan has one advantage to offset its lack of coal. Its many 
mountain streams produce abundant water power which is used to 
operate hydroelectric plants, supplying power for many mines, mills, 
and factories. Japan now obtains over four million horsepower from 
its rivers, which is about equal to the water power of France and is 
exceeded only by that of three countries— Italy, Canada, and the 
United States. 

Agriculture in Japan. Japanese agriculture, like that of China, 
is intensive; and rice is the chief crop of both countries. While only 
one sixth of Japan’s area is agricultural land, more than half of its 
people are farm workers, cultivating small plots of land which aver- 
age only one or two acres in extent. As in China, hand labor is 
the rule, fertilizers are skillfully used, crop rotation is practiced, and 
two or more crops a year are common. The monsoon region is 
featured by abundant summer rainfall and a long growing season. In 
the extreme south subtropical conditions favor hot-weather crops 
while farther north and in the highlands the more temperate climate 
gives good yields of various grains. Under modern conditions each 
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Japanese farmers threshing rice with flails. The woman at the left is separating 

grain from the straw. 


region specializes in the crops which it is best able to produce, and 
improved transportation facilities make it possible to send these prod- 
ucts to all parts of the country. There is little room for pasturage 
of domestic animals except in Hokkaido. There are less than 100,000 
sheep in all Japan, compared with more than 25,000,000 in Great 
Britain. 

Rice to eat. About half the cultivated land in Japan is used for 
rice. Everything favors this crop. The abundant rains make it 
possible to keep the lowlands covered with water, which is essential 
in the growing of rice. The monsoon rains never fail; so there is 
never a crop failure due to lack of moisture. The temperature is 
always mild, thus removing all danger from either frosts or excessive 
heat. The soil seems to be exactly right for rice. 

With all these favorable conditions and the improved methods 
encouraged by the government, Japan’s rice production averages 
over 2500 pounds per acre, which is a larger yield than that of any 
other country. Japan is not the largest rice producer in the world 
since India annually raises nearly four times as much as Japan proper 
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and nearly three times as much as Japan, Chosen, and Taiwan to- 
gether. But in order to secure this greater crop India uses eleven 
times the acreage used in Japan proper and more than six times the 
combined areas of the three Japanese producing regions. With all 
its production Japan still imports some rice, as this grain is the staple 
food of the Japanese people. They even use it to make a very potent 
wine called sake. 

To make Japan self-sufficient in this cereal is another reason for 
the Japanese desire to take over the rice-raising regions of the lands it 
has seized. For the same purpose it has pushed the development of 
rice growing in Formosa (Taiwan). Another food product needed 
by Japan is sugar. Again in Formosa they have expanded the sugar 
industry greatly, both for local use and for export both to Japan and 
to other countries. 

Silk and tea to sell. The two cash crops of Japan have been silk 
and tea, and of these silk supplied the greater profit. A climate suit- 
able for the growth of mulberry trees, on which the silkworm feeds, 
an abundance of cheap labor, and centuries of experience in the 
industry make Japan the world’s greatest silk producer. The fibers 
of silk are produced by the worms as they weave their cocoons. 
Inside these cocoons the worms change into moths. If left to them- 
selves these moths break through the cocoons and in doing so break 
and tangle the silk fibers. In order to prevent this the cocoons are 
heated to kill the moths. The cocoon is then softened in warm 
water, and the fibers are easily unwound and reeled into skeins. All 
of this requires a great deal of hand labor, which makes silk an 
expensive fiber to produce. The Japanese production is so great that 
it not only supplies the needs of the Japanese silk mills but leaves a 
large surplus for export. In recent years the value of this raw-silk 
trade has amounted to over $100,000,000 annually, adding greatly to 
the national income. The war has of course shut off this trade. 

Tea is also a cash crop of Japan although not nearly so profitable 
as silk since a very large proportion of the tea is used by the Japanese 
themselves. A favorable climate and cheap labor make tea raising 
profitable. Much of the labor on the tea plantations is done by 
women and girls. In fact women and children do a vast amount of 
work on Japanese farms and in the mills and factories. Wheat and 
other grains and many fruits and vegetables are also raised. 

Food from the sea. The warm and deep waters surrounding 
Japan supply a great variety of fish, of which the Japanese consume 
a vast quantity. Statistics show the per capita consumption of fish in 
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Japanese women tea pickers cutting leaves from the bushes with shears similar to 
the ones we use to trim hedges 


Japan to be three times that in the United States. Before the present 
war canned crab meat, salmon, and other fish were prominent in the 
list of Japanese exports. The canned crab meat had a large sale in 
the United States. 

Japanese industry. Resides its great textile industry Japan has 
made enormous strides in iron and steel manufactures, particularly 
in shipbuilding. Nagasaki is a great slupbuilding center. Much of 
the iron and steel needed in this industry was formerly imported from 
the United States and Europe. For the manufacture of electrical 
machinery and apparatus Japan has a great asset in its copper pro- 
duction, in which it ranks sixth among the nations of the world. 
Among other prominent industries are the manufacture of paper, 
pottery, matting, and various small artistic products. Japanese novel- 
ties have been sold all over the world. Despite the lack of many raw 
materials Japanese industry is very profitable because of the low 
labor cost. Large numbers of people from the farm regions go into 
the cities to work in the mills, giving a constant supply of cheap 
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Japan has more than 15,000 miles of railway. Much of the equipment used is made 
in Japanese shops after American models. 


labor. One result of this condition is a very low standard of living, 
with poor housing and a quite limited food supply. In spite of this, 
however, the Japanese government has tried to improve educational 
and social conditions, particularly in the crowded cities. Just as in 
China, there is a great deal of home industry in Japan. The Japanese 
are naturally skillful handworkers and are quick to learn all kinds of 
mechanical processes. Like all other countries at war Japan has 
geared its entire industrial machine to the production of the materiel 
and equipment of war. Planes, tanks, naval vessels, munitions, and 
all necessities of a great warring power are made in Japan, and the 
effort is a vast one for a country the size of Japan. Like other coun- 
tries in the war, Japan has increasing difficulty in finding the neces- 
sary manpower for both industry and war. The railroad mileage of 
Japan is more than twice as great as that of China. Japan is well 
supplied with newspapers, and the publishing business is constantly 
growing. 

Japanese trade. Compared with other great powers, the foreign 
trade of Japan has always been small. The imports in recent years 
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amounted to less than 1 800,000,000 and the exports slightly less. 
With the large population, the per capita total trade amounted to a 
little over $25. Exports were always slightly below imports, giving 
an unfavorable balance. 

Japan’s great gamble. What Japan probably desires more than 
anything else is control of the trade of the Far East. This would 
make Japan an extremely wealthy world power. In prewar days 
Japan had to import raw materials and a great many manufactured 
goods. It was the world’s greatest exporter of rayon and raw silk, 
and sent cotton goods to China, India, and to the islands of the British 
and Netherlands Indies. The United States took nearly 90 per cent 
of Japanese silk but our exports to Japan annually amounted to 50 per 
cent more than the value of the goods which Japan sold to us. Japan 
constantly had an unfavorable trade balance, which was partially 
overcome by the profits from foreign investments and from shipping. 
The Japanese also capitalized on their scenery and travel facilities; 
the tourist trade, which was encouraged by generous advertising, 
brought large annual profits to the country. 

Japan’s great gamble in the present war is to free itself from 
dependence upon other nations for raw materials, to develop indus- 
tries in captive territories, and to monopolize the foreign trade of 
these lands as well as their domestic markets. At the same time Japan 
hopes to get into a position of such economic strength that the whole 
world will have to pay tribute to its vastly increased production. To 
win this great gamble Japan must not only hold the lands it has 
seized, but must also develop them and keep their native populations 
under control. It must also secure financial profits to pay for its 
enormous war machine and to restore and operate the industries 
which it is now fighting to retain. 

If the Allies succeed in wrecking the manufacturing and ship- 
building centers in Japan proper, it is hard to see how Japan can win 
this great gamble; for the control and exploitation of any colonial 
empire depends primarily upon the strength and stability of the 
mother country. 

Japan’s war aims. One of Japan’s motives in seeking to conquer 
all of southern Asia and the East Indies is undoubtedly this desire to 
become a great industrial and commercial power. In the past all of 
these regions have had to import their manufactured goods from 
Europe, the United States, and in small amounts from Japan itself. 
Now the Japanese hope to build up an industrial empire outside of 
Japan, utilizing the raw materials of the conquered lands wherever 
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they are found. In addition to the minerals and cotton already 
referred to, the Japanese have gained a vast store of other products. 
Perhaps the three most important are rubber, oil, and tin. All abound 
in Malaya, Burma, Thailand, Indo-China, and the East Indies. Even 
in peacetime Japan could not possibly consume all these products for 
its own use. But if it can develop its own oil refineries, rubber 
processing plants, and tin mines in various parts of its new empire, 
Japan will soon dominate world trade in rubber and tin, and have a 
monopoly in the oil trade of the East. The low labor costs in the 
Asiatic oil fields, rubber plantations, and mines have been a strong 
factor in the great profits obtained from these areas by the British, 
Dutch, and American companies operating these concessions. The 
Japanese have simply seized these properties from their former owners 
and intend to exploit them for their own profit. They claim that 
they have freed the native peoples from European domination; but 
they have only placed these races under a system of practical slavery. 
The conquered peoples themselves have already made it clear that 
they are far worse off today than under their former status. On the 
whole the British and Dutch treated the Asiatic natives with con- 
sideration and fairness and improved their living conditions very 
much. When Japan is forced to restore the properties it has stolen 
by conquest, it is hoped that even better political and economic 
arrangements will be put into effect for the millions of native peoples 
who inhabit these lands. 

Cities of Japan. Tokyo, the capital and chief city of Japan, is 
really the heart of the Japanese Empire. The governmental depart- 
ments, foreign embassies, legations, and trading companies have their 
headquarters there. It is one of the largest cities in the world, having 
an estimated population of 7,094,600. As a center of learning it ranks 
high, the Imperial University being one of the best in the world. 
Yokohama, the seaport for Tokyo and the chief port for the entire 
country, has an open harbor on the Pacific Ocean. It is an important 
naval base as well as a commercial port. Its population is more than 
700,000. Osaka with a population of 3,394,000 is the second largest 
city in Japan. It is an important airport where all the empire’s air 
routes converge. It is a large rice and tea market. Kobe, an impor- 
tant seaport, with a population of over i, 000, 000, is the center of 
Japan’s great shipbuilding industry. Much of the trade with China 
passes through this port. The exports are cotton goods, rice, copper, 
porcelain, and camphor. Kyoto, the former capital and the most 
beautiful city in Japan, is a manufacturing city which specializes in 
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fine silks, brocades, velvets, rich lacquer ware, and handsome inlaid 
articles. It has over 1,177,000 inhabitants. 

The Japanese government. The government of Japan is a 
peculiar mixture of emperor worship and dictatorship. The emperor 
is considered divine by the worshipful Japanese; yet he is not the 
real ruler of Japan. There is a legislative assembly with the forms of 
democracy, but the real rulers are the military clique which has 
convinced the people that war and conquest are their divine destiny. 
As is usually the case a few families of great wealth profit enormously 
from the manufacture and supply of the munitions of war. Japan 
may be said to operate under the dictatorship of its high-ranking 
mili tary and naval officers. 

Japan's rim o£ steel. The steel we refer to here is not the steel 
of commerce, but the steel in forts, planes, naval bases, and military 
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Ships bring what it takes to make a base. Men and materials of war in plenty 
are needed. These are American ships in Kuluk Bay, a good harbor, on the eastern 
side of Adak Island in the Aleutians. This island is 244 miles from Kiska and 435 
miles east of Attu. 

armament which Japan has placed on the rim of islands facing east- 
ward across the Pacific toward Hawaii and the United States. At 
the close of the first World War Japan was given control over 
numerous small island groups which seemed unimportant at the time. 
But with future conquest in view, Japan proceeded to occupy and 
fortify many of these island outposts. By treaty Japan was forbidden 
to fortify the islands; but the treaty was ignored. Among these 
islands are the Mariannas, Marshall, and Caroline groups, as well as 
several smaller islands. Since the start of the present war Japan has 
of course seized other Pacific outposts, giving it now a very strong 
barrier against attack from the east and also giving it bases from 
which to attack our supply lines from Hawaii to Australia. Even in 
the Aleutians the Japanese gained a foothold at Kiska and Atm, from 
both of which they have been completely dislodged. At the northern 
end of Japan is the long chain of the Kuriles, with an advanced base 
at Paramushiro, not far from Russian Kamchatka on the Asiatic 
mainland. Wake and Guam were taken from us early in the war. 
Guam has since been retaken by our forces. Our Pacific outposts face 
these Japanese strongholds from Samoa to Alaska; but the Japanese 
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are in a strong position to protect their newly conquered Asiatic 
empire. 

Guides to Study 

1. How do the Japanese people differ from the Chinese? 

2 . What were the evidences of Japan’s increasing strength in the Far East? 

3. How has Japan increased its hold on China? 

4. What do the Japanese hope to gain by creating a Co-Prosperity Sphere in 
Eastern Asia? 

5- How did war between the United States and Japan begin? What 
victories were won in rapid succession? 

6. How were the Japanese awakened from a very backward condition? 

7. How does Japan resemble Great Britain: (1) in location? (2) in 
resources? (3) in industries and trade? 

8. How is it possible for a densely settled country like Japan to supply 
nearly all its own food? 

9. How does Japan differ from Great Britain in its opportunities for 
commerce? 

10. Why has Japan cast longing eyes on the mainland of Asia? 

11. What has Japan gained from its control of Chosen (Korea)? 

12- How does Japan differ from Britain in colonial possessions? 

13. In what respects is industrial Japan similar to industrial Britain? 

14. How do the merchant marines of the two countries compare? 

15. How do they differ in their supplies of raw materials and in their power 
resources? 

16. Why is the Japanese diet so largely limited to rice and fish? 

17. What conditions in Japan favor the production of silk? Why has the 
price of silk fallen rapidly in recent years? What is taking its place? 

18. What has made possible Japan’s great advances in manufacturing? How 
does this advancement explain the country’s wartime strength? 

19. It has been said that Japan’s motto might well be — “Adopt, adapt, 
adept.” Explain what that means as applied to Japan. 

20. Why does Japan wish to control the resources and trade of the Orient? 

21. What is Japan’s “rim of steel”? 

Topics for Class Discussion 

1. Japan before 1853. 

2. Japan and the Axis. 

3. The Co-Prosperity Sphere for whom? 

4. Japan’s dependence upon the sea. 

5. Japanese in the United States. 

6. Japanese cities and their occupations and products. 

Work to Be Done 

1. On the same outline map of Asia used for China print names of all 
islands belonging to Japan. Indicate the parts of the mainland controlled 
wholly or in part by Japan. Print names of surrounding waters. Shade in a 
distinctive way the regions captured by Japan since Pearl Harbor. 
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2. Study carefully the pictures relating to Japan in this section and write a 
summary of "what they tell. 

5. Have the class select a few topics which they would like to have presented 
to the class in greater detail. Then appoint one or more to study and report 
each topic. 

4. Draw a large map of Japan and the regions which it now controls either 
on a blackboard or on a large sheet of paper. Pill in this map from time to 
time as events happen in any part of the area mapped. 


5. THE SOUTHWEST PACIFIC-SPOILS OF WAR 

An empire of islands. Stretching from the Philippines on the 
north to Australia on the south and from Sumatra on the west to the 
Solomons on the east lies Japan’s coveted empire of islands which 
received but scant attention until they were engulfed in the flood of 
global war. A few figures will give some idea of the extent of this 
empire. 

New Guinea, Borneo, Sumatra, the Philippines, Celebes, Java, 
the Timor Archipelago, and other islands have an area of over one 
million square miles, with a population of roughly 75,000,000. This 
vast region was divided among Great Britain, the Netherlands, and 
the United States, which had a protective interest in the Philippines 
whose independence had been promised in the near future. 

Geographically we should include with this island empire the 
mainland regions of Indo-China, Burma, Malaya, and Thailand; for 
these are similar to the great islands in climate and resources. These 
lands cover an area of 800,000 square miles, with a population 
of over 55,000,000. They will be considered at the end of this 
chapter. 

A storehouse of natural treasures. On these islands is found an 
amazing wealth of natural resources. One of the most valuable for 
the uses of modem life is petroleum, found on several of the East 
Indian islands. The petroleum of this region amounts to only about 
three per cent of the world total; but its location near the great ports 
of China and Japan makes it a very valuable asset. Even in normal 
times a great deal of oil was imported into this area in addition to the 
local supply. The loss of this oil is a calamity for the Allies, and its 
possession a vital factor in Japanese operations. 

Rubber is the most valuable cultivated product of this region. 
More than sixty years ago a British horticulturalist grew some rubber 
trees in a London greenhouse from Brazilian seeds. The little trees 
were taken to Ceylon, and they thrived in the hot moist climate there. 
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From this beginning- came the great rubber plantations scattered 
through southeast Asia. So productive have the plantations become 
that they supply more than ninety per cent of the world’s raw rub- 
ber, with only five per cent coming from the wild rubber trees of 
Brazil and other countries. Scientific cultivation and improved 
processing of the crude rubber, together with cheap native labor, 
have combined to give this region a virtual monopoly in this product 
so vital to motor transportation and other needs of modern life. 
More than half of the annual yield of these plantations was exported 
to the United States until the Japanese conquests shut off our supply. 
The rest went largely to the United Kingdom and other European 
countries. The loss of these rubber imports handicaps all industrial 
countries. Our present synthetic rubber program is progressing so 
favorably that we may in the future find it unnecessary to go back to 
the use of natural rubber. 
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Plantation rubber in a warehouse in Ceylon. The first rubber trees grown in the 
Indies were planted in Ceylon. 


Tin is the most' valuable mineral product of this area. The tin 
mined imthe Netherlands Indies alone amounts to about twenty per 
cent of the world total. Some of it is smelted near the mines, but 
most of the ore was formerly shipped abroad for smelting. Tin is a 
scarce metal, very important for many industrial uses. This metal is 
vitally necessary in all the complicated mechanism of modem engines 
of war. The loss of our Asiatic supply of tin leaves the United 
States with Bolivia as our main source of this metal. In world pro- 
duction of tin Malaya ranked first, Netherlands Indies second, and 
Bolivia only third. This is another case where the Japanese hope to 
enjoy a monopoly in a vital raw material. Other minerals found here 
are bauxite, iron, manganese, gold, and silver. 

Some other products in which this region leads the world are 
quinine, pepper, kapok, coconut oils, and expensive woods, such as 
teak and mahogany. Sugar is also grown in great quantities. Tea, 
coffee, and miscellaneous spices are also raised. 

The industries of the islands are chiefly connected with the refin- 
ing and processing of its natural products, such as oil, rubber, 
minerals, foods, fibers, tobacco, and native woods. There are no 
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heavy industries, and all machinery must be imported. However, in 
recent years some foreign corporations have established branch fac- 
tories to avoid paying import duties on articles of light industry. 
Such products as automobile parts, tires, batteries, soaps, radios, 
cutlery, and other small items are thus produced in the islands. In 
all the islands there is an abundant supply of water power for the 
production of hydroelectric current. 

In the Philippines the growth of hemp for cordage is very impor- 
tant, and other fibers are used in hat maldng. Together with hemp, 
sugar, coconuts, and tobacco supply the livelihood for seventy-five 
per cent of the Filipinos. Strangely enough, one of the leading indus- 
tries is the embroidering of cotton and silk fabrics, for export either 
as piece goods or as made-up garments. Gold is by far the most 
valuable mineral; but iron, manganese, tungsten, chrome, and copper 
are also important, especially for war uses. Manufacturing industries, 
besides embroidery, dressmaking, and hat making, include food proc- 
essing, textiles, cigar making, cordage, and woodworking. 


Netherlands Indies 

Recently druggists all over the United States have been requested 
to turn over to the Federal Government any supplies of quinine they 
might have on hand. This drug, so helpful in the treatment of 
malaria, is especially needed by men in our armed forces who are 
now fighting in the fever-ridden islands of the East Indies and the 
South Pacific. The scarcity of this drug is just another reminder of 
our dependence on the Netherlands Indies. 

Before they were taken by the Japanese in 1942 these islands 
supplied the world with nine tenths of its quinine, one third of its 
rubber, and nearly one fourth of its tin, besides large quantities of 
petroleum, spices, sugar, coffee, tobacco, and vegetable oils. Not 
until these supplies were cut off did we realize how much we de- 
pended upon these islands for the necessities of life. 

The area of the Netherlands Indies is three times that of Texas 
and the population is more than one half as great as that of the 
United States. The extent of the islands from east to west is as far 
as from New York to San Francisco, and from north to south the 
distance is much the same as that from New York to Savannah. The 
area is also fifty-five times that of Holland, the mother country, and 
the population is seven and one half times that of the homeland. 



Photo from Keystone View Company 

Young cinchona trees in Java. From the bark o£ these trees quinine is obtained. 
Since the capture of the Netherlands Indies by the Japanese, cinchona trees have 
been planted in Central and South America. The central Andean countries were the 
original home of cinchona. 

When the Japanese seized the Netherlands Indies they added (tempo- 
rarily, we believe) a whole empire to their dominions. 

The Dutch did much to bring prosperity to the islands. They 
established law and order and thus reduced the number of wars 
among the different tribes. They practiced scientific methods of 
irrigation and introduced seeds and plants from other lands including 
coffee, tobacco, quinine, sisal, and the oil palm. 

As the population increased, it became necessary to limit the areas 
devoted to the new crops, so that there might be left land enough for 
rice, the chief article of food for the people. If these islands are not 
soon released from Japanese control, the people formerly depending 
upon these products must look to other areas for similar necessities or 
find substitutes which will answer the purpose or do without these 
products until the Japanese are ousted. 

Java contains by far a greater number of people than any of the 
other islands. Java has extensive plains easily cultivated. The moun- 
tain slopes are gentle and can be farmed. Rain is abundant and dur- 
ing the dry season water from mountain streams is at hand for irriga- 
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AcmePkotcf 

Clearing land for airplane runways on Guadalcanal. An airplane is taking off to 

harass the Japanese. 


tion. Here, too, in Java is carried on the greater part of the manu- 
facturing introduced by the Dutch. 

Whenever we are asked to drive less and more slowly in order to 
save our tires, or when we are asked to collect tin cans that we may 
have tin for our manufacturing plants and to send to Washington 
our supplies of quinine, we are compelled to realize how near to us 
was faraway Netherlands Indies. 

We should give especial attention to New Guinea, one of the 
islands of the East Indies. This is the third largest island in the 
world. Before World War I it was controlled by three different 
nations. The northwestern section was a part of the Netherlands 
Indies; the southern section— the territory of Papua— was British and 
the northeastern section was German. At the close of World War I 
the German section, known as the territory of New Guinea, was 
mandated to Australia. This territory includes the Bismarck Archi- 
pelago, the chief islands of which are New Britain and New Ireland. 
The capital of this territory is Rabaul on the island of New Britain. 
Early in the present war the whole island was seized by the Japanese, 
but General MacArthur’s men have driven the Japanese from most 
of their strongholds. 
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If you read the newspapers during the year 1943, the names of 
certain places in New Guinea have become very familiar. Some of 
these are; Port Moresby, the Owen Stanley Mountains, Bona, Buna, 
and others. We have also learned of the tangled jungles, the torren- 
tial rains, the intense heat, and the reedy swamps. When our men 
return from this region, it, too, will never seem so far away as before. 

New Guinea is one of the best places in the world to teach us the 
great value of the airplane. Much of the fighting on the island and 
over the surrounding sea has been carried on by planes. Long before 
the war prospectors using planes discovered gold far in the heart of 
New Guinea. Mining machinery and men were taken in by plane 
and gold was taken out by plane. 

Further Asiatic Conquests 

The mainland. Burma, Thailand, Malaya, and Indo-China re- 
semble the island empire in many ways. Their climate and products 
are practically the same. 

Burma’s great staple is rice, in which it leads the world. Its most 
valuable mineral product is oil; but it is also rich in iron, lead, tin, 
silver, tungsten, zinc, and copper. 

Thailand (Siam) also has rice as its great food product; it also is 
a large producer of rubber' and tin. Teak wood is an important 
special product. 

Malaga’s greatest assets are rubber and tin. Before the war this 
region supplied half the world’s rubber and one third of its tin. Its 
other minerals are the same as those of Thailand. 

Indo-China is another great rice granary, ranking next to China 
and India in this respect. It also grows rubber, cotton, silk, and 
other fibers. It has a vast reserve of high-grade anthracite, compara- 
tively untouched. Cement is another product. As in all of these 
countries industry is less important than agriculture. This then is 
the great southwest Pacific area which is at present in the grasp of 
Japan. Never in history has there been so vast and valuable a prize 
as the spoils of war. 

Guides to Study 

I. What are the larger islands of the Southwest Pacific? What mainland 
areas are closely associated with them? 

3. What are the chief resources of the Southwest Pacific and by whom were 
these resources developed? 

3. How did this region come to be a producer of rubber and what part of 
the world’s supply did it furnish? 
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4. To what extent did the world look to this region for its supply of tin? 

5. What are the chief resources of the Netherlands Indies? 

6. What is the importance of quinine? How does it happen that the Neth- 
erlands Indies have contributed nearly the whole of the world output? 

7. How have the Dutch improved living conditions in the islands? 

8. What are the leading products of the mainland of Southeastern Asia? 

9. What are the forest and mineral resources of this area? 

Topics for Class Discussion 

1. The climate of the Southwest Pacific. 

2. Life of a service man in this region. 

3. What parts of the world are benefi.ted most by the resources of the 
Soutliwest Pacific. 

4. The Dutch in the Indies. 

5. Quinine — in America and in the Tar East. 

6. The airplane in New Guinea. 

Work to Be Done 

1. On an outline map locate as many of the islands of the Southwest 
Pacific as you can. Print names of important places and those which have 
played an important part in the war. 

2. Review the story of rubber as it applies to this part of the world. 

3. Review the uses of tin and learn the routes along which it moved from 
the Indies to the United States. 

4. On a map of Asia locate Malaya, Burma, Thailand (Siam), and adjoin- 
ing countries. Print names of bordering waters, important ports, and the chief 
products. Locate the Burma Road and tell of its importance to China. 
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UNIT XVIIL BRITAIN'S REMOTEST POSSESSIONS 
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Australia— Headquarters of the Allied Forces in the . 

South Pacific 

The island continent. Australia is a continent "with but few 
mountains. The so-called Dividing Range separates the great interior 
plain from the coastal area on the east. This plain has many in- 
terior drainage areas resulting in salt lakes and basins. The Murray 
is the largest river in the continent. Its vast open basin is the most 
valuable portion of the interior plain. The continent lies wholly in 
the southern hemisphere with the northern half in the tropics; 
the southern half has a temperate climate. It is often called the 
“Land Down Under.” 

The most serious drawback to Australia’s development is the ex- 
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tensive area of arid country, the greater part of the interior plain 
being a desert, often called “the dead heart of Australia.” The conti- 
nent lies largely in the belt of the southeast trade winds. The moun- 
tains on the eastern border intercept these winds, thus causing heavy 
rainfall on the eastern slopes. West of the mountains the rainfall 
gradually decreases for several hundred miles until extremely arid 
conditions prevail. The northern part of the continent is visited by 
the equatorial rain belt during the spring and summer of the southern 
hemisphere. 

The large island of Tasmania lies off the southeastern coast and 
is an important part of the dominion. Australia itself has an area but 
little less than that of the United States. 

The people. When the Europeans first came to Australia, they 
found there a dark-skinned people, the Australian bushmm, one of 
the most primitive races of the world. They live chiefly by hunting 
and fishing. For a number of years Great Britain used Australia as a 
penal colony. Then regulair settlements were established and British 
immigrants came in large numbers. The present population is dis- 
tinctly English. Northern Australia is too hot to be developed by 
people of the white race. Chinese, Japanese, and other Asiatics would 
gladly come in to do the necessary work, but the British are not will- 
ing for other races than the white to become citizens of the dominion. 
The people have gathered mainly in the eastern and southeastern sec- 
tion of the country. The population was estimated to be ,7,1 37,000 
on January i, 1942. 

While British in their origin, the Australian people are like Ameri- 
cans in many ways. They are vigorous and energetic and enjoy all 
kinds of sports. They are progressive and up-to-date in every way. 
Their business enterprises are thriving and expanding. Their social 
life is active and democratic. Their educational standards are high, 
their political policies are modern and effective, and their general 
standard of living prosperous. Americans have always enjoyed visit- 
ing Australia, and at present many thousands of our men are there 
in the armed forces. The relations of our men with the people of 
Australia are very cordial. This fact aids very much in the effective- 
ness of the combined efforts of the two countries against the common 
enemy Japan. Australians make excellent soldiers, and they have 
already done great service all over the Near and Far East. Although 
its navy is small, Australian warships have also been active in the east- 
ern naval campaigns. 

Wool and fur. Australia is the leading wool-producing country 
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A wool truck and trailer arriving at a port in New South Wales. Sheep are 
raised on the semi-arid lands to the west of the eastern highlands. In times of 
drought sheep die by the millions. 

of the world. Sheep products— wool, hides, mutton, and lamb— con- 
stitute the country’s largest source of income. More than 116,000,- 
000 sheep are raised in the dominion. These give an annual wool 
crop of more than 1,000,000,000 pounds. Most of the sheep are the 
wrinkled-skinned, heavy-fleeced Merinos with wool of highest qual- 
ity. These animals have been so improved by the Australians that 
the weight of each fleece has been increased by several pounds. 
Wool production is far more important than mutton production in 
Australia. 

The country for several hundred miles west of the eastern high- 
lands is too dry for profitable agriculture, and this area and another 
in the extreme west are used chiefly for sheep-raising. These lands 
were formerly held in large estates sometimes comprising even mil- 
lions of acres. The ranches now are much smaller. Ranches are 
fenced in by wire to confine the sheep and to keep out dogs and 
rabbits. Rabbits were brought to the country by the English as pets, 
but they have increased to such an extent that they have become 
pests. They eat so much of the grass that they seriously reduce the 
food supply for the sheep. However, they have some value. Their 
fur, skins, and meat are now among the profitable exports of both 
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A large tank for storing wheat in New South Wales. The wheat exported from 
Australia goes largely to Britain. Before World War II it was shipped in sailing 
vessels. 

Australia and New Zealand. The fur called hpin is extensively used 
in the manufacture of felt, as well as of fur coats. 

In normal times Australian wool goes to all countries manufactur- 
ing woolen goods of the finest quality. Great Britain has been the 
principal importer, but we bought much Australian wool both from 
the dominion and from Great Britain as reexports. 

Beef and dairy products. Australia is noted for fine beef and 
dairy cattle. These are raised in the well-watered areas of the east 
and southeast between the mountains and the sea. Dairying is car- 
ried on mainly in the southeastern part. In the north cattle are raised 
mainly for beef and hides. Beef and dairy products formerly found 
their chief markets in the mother country, but are now entirely used 
at home. 

Crops. It should be remembered that the Australian crops are 
grown in our winter months and can be offered in our markets in 
our spring or early summer. As far away as Australia is from us, the 
crops are not very unlike our own. Wheat, oats, hay, sugar cane, 
apples, and grapes are raised there. 
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Australia’s antitank guns. This is the smallest field gun used by the army and 
requires nearly 4000 precision-made parts. Every month hundreds of these guns 
come off the assembly line of one Australian factory. 

Australia has been one of the important wheat-exporting coun- 
tries of the world. Several other countries produce more, but the 
small home consumption makes a large export possible. Modern 
machinery like our own is used in planting and harvesting and 
threshing the grain. 

Hay, which is used as food for dairy cattle, is a highly important 
crop. Alfalfa and unripened oats are also used as fodder. 

In northeastern Queensland where the climate is warm and moist, 
sugar cane is grown in amounts sufficient for home supply. With 
cheap labor tropical Australia could doubtless be more highly de- 
veloped. 

Australian fruit is harvested and ready for market in our spring 
when northern fruit is scarce. Apples are grown abundantly in 
Victoria and in Tasmania, which is a state of Australia. Grapes 
of high quality are grown in Victoria, South Australia, and in the 
country about Perth in the west. Raisins and wines are made from 
these grapes. Bananas, pineapples, and coconuts grow abundantly in 
the north. 

Minerals. Australia has considerable mineral wealth in coal, iron, 
lead, zinc, copper, silver, and gold. The principal coal fields are in 
New South Wales not far from Newcastle. The iron ore comes 
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chiefly from South Australia. It is shipped to New South W’^ales 
for smelting. 

With an annual production of nearly $50,000,000 worth of gold 
Australia may stiU be regarded as an important gold-producing coun- 
try although the present output is much smaller than it was a genera- 
tion ago. 

Industries born of war. Although Australia is primarily an agri- 
cultural and pastoral country, it has developed a strong industrial 
system under the stress of war needs. Until the first World War 
there was very little manufacturing in Australia. The continent sold 
vast amounts of food and raw materials, mostly to the United King- 
dom, and bought its manufactured goods with the proceeds. The 
only manufacturing was confined to textiles, clothing, furniture, food 
products, and other light consumer goods. 

The shortage of ships from 1914 to 1918 forced Australia to begin 
supplying some of its own industrial needs. A good supply of 
iron and steel is available, and the steel industry was starred at 
Newcastle in New South Wales, near the coal fields. From this be- 
ginning there has sprung a large iron and steel industry which is 
now of great importance not only to Australia itself, but to Great 
Britain as well. With shipping so much restricted by submarine war- 
fare, Australia has had to supply most of its own industrial machin- 
ery, ships, railroad equipment, tanks, planes, and heavy armament. 
To do this it has had to train skilled mechanics and to expand both 
its plant facilities and its stock of raw materials. Such manufactures 
as wool textiles, clothing, and electrical appliances have kept pace 
with the rapid growth of the heavy industries. Not only is Aus- 
tralia supplying most of its own needs, but it is also able to send 
planes and guns to other theaters of war. Melbourne is the chief 
textile center and Sydney the center of the metal industries. It is 
quite probable that after the war Australia will be able to convert its 
war plants to peacetime uses. 

Latest information is that Australia has 800,000 troops under arms, 
and sixty-eight per cent of the population between 14 and 65 either 
under arms or in war work. Twenty-five per cent of the workers 
in war factories are women, and workers supplying civilian needs 
have been reduced sixty-five per cent. Thus another great country 
has geared its industries to the uses of war. 

Commercial cities. Sydney is the metropolis of the dominion 
and ranks third in population among the cities of the British Empire. 
It is located on the eastern coast of New South Wales. It has a 
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Australia at war. A corner in a factory where aerial bombs are made. This fac- 
tory like many in our own country formerly made a peacetime product. 


remarkably fine harbor which accounts, in the main, for the city’s 
importance. It was the first British settlement made in Australia. 
It is the dominion’s leading wool market and an important steel cen- 
ter. Melbourne is the second largest city in the country. Flour, 
leather, woolens, and furniture are among its leading manufactures, 
and it has great war plants. Adelaide is the natural outlet of the 
Murray-Darling basin. It ships meat, wool, hides, dairy products, 
and wheat from that important area. Slaughterhouses, electric plants, 
and waterworks are owned and operated by the city. Government 
ownership and operation of many lines of business is characteristic 
of Australian cities and states. Brisbane is the most northern of the 
important Australian ports. Its nearness to coal fields and its location 
upon a small navigable river are essential elements in its growth. 
Canberra, the federal capital and seat of government since 1927 is a 
city whose plan was designed by an American, W. Burley Griffin. 

Railroads. Australia has 27,000 miles of government-owned rail- 
roads. Separate railroad systems serve the individual ports, and each 
system has its own gauge, or track width, which makes it necessary to 
change cars when freight goes from one system to another. This 
is an unnecessary expense and a distinct hindrance to domestic com- 
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A convoy stops for a spell in the so-called '‘dead heart of Australia,” on the 
new road from Alice Springs to Darwin. The great rocks shown in the background 
are known as “The Devil’s marbles.” 

merce. Now a transcontinental railroad spans the southern portion 
of the continent. Other roads supply the more densely settled re- 
gions in the east and an area about Perth in the southwest. 

Under the stress of war needs over 5000 miles of new strategic 
highways have been built. The best known of these projects is the 
truck road across the North Australian Desert connecting with the 
railroad to Darwin, on the north coast. This tropical town is the 
site of a strong air and naval base directly facing the East Indies and 
hence valuable in the defense of Australia from Japanese invasion. 

Ocean routes. Ships going west from Australia have two avail- 
able routes. One is through the Indian Ocean, Red Sea, Mediter- 
ranean Sea, Strait of Gibraltar, and thence to their destinations. This 
route has been closed until recently by the Axis menace in the Medi- 
terranean. It is the shortest way to Europe. The second route is 
around the Cape of Good Hope and up the west coast of Africa, 
thence either to Europe or America. A third route much used now 
is across the Pacific eastward to California or through the Panama 
Canal. Whichever route is taken, Australia is very far from its mar- 
kets and sources of supply. Cargoes must travel almost halfway 
around the world. 

Our soldiers, sailors, and marines in the war area of the South 
Pacific must be constantly supphed with food, ammunition, medi- 
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Courtesy Australian N ews and Information Bureau 


cines, and equipment. Most of this material goes b}^ sea. From San 
Francisco to Australia is a voyage of over 8000 miles and requires 
about three weeks to complete it. Supplementing our ocean supply- 
line, the Army Transport Command operates an airplane transport 
service that carries key military personnel, spare aircraft engines, 
medical supplies, and other urgent equipment. A Liberator Express 
recently flew from Australia to the United States in the record- 
breaking time of 33 hours and 27 minutes. When swifter planes fly 
the global skyways after the war, this record is certain to be broken. 
Thus Australia moves in closer to the rest of the world. 

Australian worries. Even in normal times Australia suffers from 
a labor shortage on its farms and ranches. There is a strong preju- 
dice against the immigration of workers not of the white race. This 
has kept up the wage standards in the continent, but it has retarded 
the development of the tropical north in particular. The Australians 
are glad now that there are few Japanese on the continent. 

With the increased need for men both in the armed forces and in 
the rapidly growing war industries, the manpower shortage is very 
acute. Whether the end of the war will change this labor shortage 
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A cooperative dairy in North Island, New Zealand. At times New Zealand has led 
all other countries in the production of cheese. 


to a labor surplus remains to be seen. Australia like all other nations 
at war has a manpower worry as well as a postwar worry about re- 
employment of soldiers and war workers. 

But Australia’s greatest problem at present is that of survival. 
It is directly in the path of Japanese conquest and is one of the most 
critical points in this global war. The United States and Great Brit- 
ain are doing all in their power to protect this farthest outpost of 
white supremacy. 


New Zealand 

The dominion. New Zealand, like Australia and Canada, is a 
self-governing dominion of Great Britain. It lies about 1200 miles 
east of Australia and consists of two large islands— North Island and 
South Island. It is even more isolated than eastern Australia. It is 
about as far south of the equator as the northern half of the United 
States is north of it. Its climate is therefore temperate though the 
winters are somewhat warmer than in the United States because of 
the insular character of the country. Both islands have high and 
beautiful mountains as well as extensive lowlands well suited to 
agriculture. The northern island has volcanoes and hot springs. 
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Hauling kauri logs with eight yoke of oxen. Before the war the annual export of 
kauri gum exceeded 3000 tons. 


Some of the mountains on the western side are snow-capped through- 
out the year and are known as the Southern Alps. The area is only 
a little greater than that of Colorado and the population is about 
fifty per cent greater than the population of that state. 

Animal industry. New Zealand, like Australia, raises many sheep 
and cattle. The cool, rugged land in the south is well suited to the 
wool-producing Merino while the big mutton-producing Southdown 
does well in both the north and the south. More than half of the 
wool goes to England and wool is New Zealand’s leading export 
in peacetimes. 

In New Zealand, as well as in Australia, the rabbit while a pest 
is a source of income, as more than $3,000,000 worth of skins are 
sold in some years. 

Butter and cheese are produced in great quantities. Before the 
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war New Zealand was second only to the Netherlands in the amount 
of cheese produced. The first catde brought into the country 
were used wholly for beef and hides. Today, however, the finest 
dairy cattle are being bred. The most up-to-date methods and appli- 
ances are used to improve the quality and reduce the cost of the 
products. New Zealand’s dairy products rank high in foreign mar- 
kets when they can be exported 

Kauri pine. This is New Zealand’s most valuable forest tree. It 
has been cut so much that it is becoming scarce. The tree grows 
to an enormous size, makes an excellent quality of lumber, and fur- 
nishes a gum of great value in making varnishes and linoleums. The 
resinous gum of ancient kauris is now dug from the ground as fossil 
gum and is as valuable as the recent product. Great lumps weighing 
nearly loo pounds are sometimes found but the pieces are generally 
of much smaller size. When found, it looks much like amber. This 
substance is highly valued but it is becoming scarce as the years pass. 

Products and trade. The manufactures are almost wholly those 
of the dairies and packing houses. It must be remembered that these 
products must go through the tropics on their long journey to market 
so that cold storage is necessary to these shipments. Coal and gold 
are mined in sufficient quantities to export. In normal times New 
Zealand’s chief exports are wool, frozen meats, hides, and dairy prod- 
ucts. Hay, wheat, oats, and potatoes are raised extensively for home 
consumption. The five leading imports have been automgbiles, pe- 
troleum, petroleum products, clothing, and tea. Auckland and Wel- 
lington are the chief ports. The railroads are nearly all government- 
owned as in Australia. 

New Zealand in the war. This dominion, even more than Aus- 
tralia, has been dependent on the outside world for its manufactured 
articles. It has some coal but very little other mineral wealth. The 
principal industries have always been connected with the processing 
of food products and textiles. There has been some furniture and 
other woodworking industry. The population is too small to admit 
of much further industrial development. However war factories 
have increased to some extent. Light munitions are produced and 
small ships are built. 

It is said that one sixth of the entire population of 1,640,000 are 
in the armed forces. The New Zealand Air Force alone has over 
30,000 men, and New Zealand ships are active in the Pacific. New 
Zealand like Australia has one vital problem: to survive as a free 
dominion in this total war. 
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Guides to Study 

1. Why are we interested in Australia? 

2. In what part of the country do most of the people live? Why? 

3. Why have few Asiatics immigrated to Australia? 

4. Why are our armed forces in Australia? 

5. What conditions have caused Australia to lead all other countries in 
wool production? Where does this wool find its best markets? Why? 

6- What are Australia’s chief crops? Why are they grown in our winter 
months? 

7. How do the fruits of northern Australia differ from those of the south- 
ern part of the country? 

8. Why are not Australia and New Zealand among the leading industrial 
nations? 

9. How has the war stimulated Australia’s industries? 

10. What means are the Australian people using to win the war against the 
Japanese? Why are they particularly interested? 

11. What transportation facilities connect Australia with the rest of the 
world? 

12. What are some of Australia’s problems? 

13. Describe the physical features of New Zealand. 

14. What are the chief occupations of the people of New Zealand? Why? 

15. What is kauri gum and of what use is it? 

16. How are the manufactures of New Zealand related to its farms and 
ranches? 

17. Where are the best markets for New Zealand’s products? Why? 

Topics for Class Discussion 

1. Th^ discovery and settlement of Australia. 

2. Tasmania. 

3. Rabbits, a pest and a profit. 

4. Jams for an English breakfast. 

5. Newcastle, England — Newcastle, Australia. 

6. The native animals of Australia. 

7. The '‘dead heart of Australia.” 

8. The dairy industry of New Zealand. 

Work to Be Done 

1. How did the native inhabitants of Australia differ from those of New 
Zealand? How have they differed in later development? 

2. On a map of the world trace the routes taken by the products of 
Australia and New Zealand to their foreign markets. How are these countries 
handicapped? 

3. On an outline map of Australia and New Zealand indicate the regions 
noted for cattle, sheep, grains, and fruit. What advantages has each region for 
its product? 

4. On the same outline map locate the chief cities of each dominion. For 
what product or industry is each city important? 

5. What is the meaning of the names Australia and New Zealand? 



PART SEVEN. AFRICA-AN AIR- 
AGE CROSSROAD 
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A sheep market in Algeria. In all of North Africa the areas near the Mediter- 
ranean have rainfall sufficient for agriculture. Farther from the coast where the 
rainfall is lighter sheep and cattle are raised. 


UNIT XIX. A CONTINENT FREED FROM THE AXIS 

MENACE 

Africa — ^the dark continent. The land mass of Africa is really 
an extension of the land forms of Europe and Asia. During long 
geologic periods it was connected with them by broad isthmuses. 
Yet, nothwithstanding its nearness to Europe, Africa today is still 
to a large extent an unknown land. Why is this so? The northern 
part is largely a forbidding desert, the central part is a tropical 
jungle, and the greater part of the continent is a high plateau with 
its rim near the coast. There are several large rivers in Africa, 
but many of them have steep falls near their mouths or along their 
courses, making exploration by river routes almost impossible. With 
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the exception of southern Africa and parts of coastal north Africa 
the climate is difficult for the white man. The early voyagers on their 
way to India usually stopped just after founding the Cape of Good 
Hope to take on supplies of wood and water or to make repairs to 
their vessels. No attempt at colonization was made, however, until 
after a shipwrecked crew was stranded there for several months. 
Their report of the region was so favorable that the Dutch East 
India Company organized a settlement near Table Bay (the harbor 
of Capetown) in 1652. This was the beginning of Dutch influence 
in Africa. 

I. NORTH AFRICA-A SPRINGBOARD FOR THE ALLIES 

The Sahara. The outstanding physical characteristic of North 
Africa is the Sahara. It was across the northern fringe of this desert 
that the Axis and Allied armies moved back and forth through in- 
tense heat and drifting sands until they came to grips in the hills of 
Tunisia. 

This great desert occupies a large section of northern Africa. 
It is about the size of the continent of Europe. The surface is some- 
what diversified. Huge areas are vast wastes of sand that shifts 
and drifts almost like the waves of the ocean. Some of the dunes 
are three or four hundred feet high. The sand contains all the min- 
eral elenients necessary for growing vegetation. All that is lacking 
is water. In the valley of the Nile where irrigation is carried on, 
abundant crops are raised. The region lies in the northeast trade- 
wind belt. These winds are warmed as they blow toward the equa- 
tor; so their capacity for holding water is increased. The surface 
here being comparatively level there are no highlands to force the 
winds to higher altitudes, compelling them to give up their moisture 
in the form of rain. 

Oases are fertile spots in the desert fed by underground waters 
which have their sources in distant highlands. Since water is always 
seeking ocean level, it seeps out in various hollows in the desert giving 
life to groves of date palms and oranges and to other tropical vege- 
tation. The oases made possible the caravan routes of the desert. 

Our interest in North Africa. Ever since November 7, 1942, 
when the combined American and British forces landed in North 
Africa, that part of the African continent has been very much in the 
American mind. The landing operations took place in Morocco and 
Algeria, French possessions, but controlled by the Vichy govern- 
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merit. Consequently the invaders for a time met with some resist- 
ance from the French. Within four days, however, Rabat and Casa- 
blanca, in Morocco, and Oran and Algiers, in Algeria, were in Allied 
hands. Shortly afterward American, British, and French forces 
started eastward for Tunisia, another French possession, where they 
planned to meet the British Eighth Army which was driving Rom- 
mel, “the Desert Fox,” westward across Libya, an undertaking which 
worked out “according to plan.” It was in Casablanca that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill held a famous con- 
ference to plan the further prosecution of the war. 

The fall of Tunisia. The defeat of the Axis in Tunisia, their 
last stand in North Africa, had far-reaching consequences. Dakar 
was no longer in danger of coming under the control of Hitler; 
Egypt and the Suez Canal were no longer seriously threatened; 
Southern Europe was now open to attack by the Allied forces; and 
the pressure on the Russian front was lessened. The Mediterranean 
was again open so that ships sailing to the Near East with men and 
supplies for the Allied armies or for aid to Russia were no longer 
obliged to sail around Africa; the length of their voyage thus was 
cut in half. Hitler was unable to intimidate the French in North 
Africa; neither could he longer obtain from that region food and 
metals, nor the phosphates so greatly needed to fertilize German farm 
lands. 

The Barbary Coast. November 7, 1942, was not the^first time 
that our armed forces had a duty to perform in North Africa. From 
the fourteenth to the nineteenth centuries the inhabitants of this re- 
gion, then known as the Barbary Coast, were pirates, or “corsairs,” 
who terrorized the coasts of the Mediterranean and the eastern At- 
lantic as far north as Iceland. They demanded and received tribute 
from all important sea-going nations including the United States. 
Crews and passengers of captured vessels were held as hostages or as 
slaves. It was not uncommon for notices to be read in American 
churches of church members who were held captive in some one of 
the Barbary States and for subscriptions to be raised for their ransom. 
At last our government decided to stand it no longer. There were 
six vessels in our navy, four of which were dispatched to deal with 
the outlaws. After a series of bombardments, Stephen Decatur, an 
officer in the United States Navy, succeeded in making a treaty with 
the Barbary States in 1815. Our country was the first to put a check 
upon their depredations. 

The resources of North Africa. With the exception of fertile 
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Map of northern Africa showing the chief mineral and agricultural products that 
the Axis was deprived of when the Allies overwhelmingly defeated the German 
and Italian armies. 


valleys and coastal fringes the whole stretch of North Africa from 
the Atlantic to the Nile is desert country on the northern border of 
the Sahara. The Atlas Mountains which rise to heights of 14,000 
feet extend across Morocco and Algeria from east to west. Because 
they shut out the scorching winds of the desert from the south and 
condense the moisture of the ocean winds blowing from the west, 
the narrow coastal strip is relatively productive. In Morocco eggs 
and poultry are the chief products. In normal times some of these 
products are exported even to England. In Algeria grain, potatoes, 
grapes, olives, dates, and figs are grown. However, when the Allied 
occupation began, the whole countryside was greatly impoverished 
because of the Axis demands made upon France and its African 
possessions. 

Tunisia^ the battle ground where the final Axis stand was made, 
is the most productive region of all North Africa. Its mountain val- 
leys are very fertile. In those valleys and in oases to the south grains 
and subtropical fruits are grown in abundance. While under Axis 
control, the lion’s share of all these products were requisitioned for 
the use of the German armies or for consumption within Germany. 
Tunis, the capital and chief seaport of Tunisia, is near the site of the 
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ancient city of Carthage, the rival of Rome, and in its time one of 
the greatest commercial cities in the world. 

Libya, an Italian possession, is the most barren stretch in the 
whole length of the North African Coast. It is more nearly allied 
to the great desert than any other country of this region. Near the 
coast it produces grains and fruits similar to those of Algeria. Fur- 
ther inland is a region adapted to grazing. Tripoli is the chief sea- 
port. 

2 . EGYPT-GUARDIAN OF THE SUEZ 

The gift of the Nile. This country in the northeastern comer of 
Africa is really a part of the Sahara. It has practically no rainfall, 
but it is traversed by the River Nile which has its source in the equa- 
torial lake, Victoria Nyanza. The heavy periodic rainfall in its 
upper reaches causes the Nile to overflow its banks regularly. In this 
way the extremely fertile flood plains and deltas of the Nile have 
been built up. For six thousand years and more it has been the 
giver of life to people known as Egyptians. The flood waters begin 
to rise in June, reaching a peak of thirteen feet at Cairo in October. 
Several great dams- regulate the flow of the river. The most recently 
constructed dam, finished in 1937, is about three miles long, the 
longest in the world. The basin system of irrigation still practiced 
in certain areas is the same system that was in vogue 6000 years ago. 
Water to the depth of several feet is admitted to an area and allowed 
to stand for five or six weeks. It is then drained off and the ground 
is seeded. Cereals, beans, and lentils are grown under this system. 
Ditch irrigation was introduced about a hundred years ago. The 
British have helped improve this system by the construction of a net- 
work of canals. Under this system cotton and sugar cane can be 
grown as well as vegetables and cereals. The season admits of two 
or three crops a year. 

Cotton is raised chiefly on the delta of the Nile. The fiber is 
of the long-staple variety and therefore is in great demand. Egypt 
ranks fourth as a cotton-producing coimtry. Before the war cotton, 
cottonseed, and cottonseed cake were the chief exports. Onions too 
were an important article of export. Since cotton is raised so ex- 
tensively, Egypt normally is obliged to import large quantities of 
foodstuffs. Although cotton is the chief crop, there is practically no 
manufacturing carried on. Cotton goods were imported, chiefly 
from England. There are a few sugar refineries. Cigarettes are 
manufactured for domestic consumption and some were exported. 
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A transport passing through the Suez Canal at Port Said, Egypt, en route to 

Massawa 


Alexandria, founded by Alexander the Great in 332 b. c., is 
Egypt’s most famous Mediterranean seaport and one of the world’s 
important cities. Cairo, the capital of Egypt, is much the largest 
city in Africa. The present Cairo is at least the fifth city built upon 
its site. It is in many aspects a modem city. Port Said, at the Medi- 
terranean end of the Suez Canal, is important commercially and as a 
port of call. Much of Egypt’s cotton was exported through this city 
and vessels of all nations coaled there before the war. 

Home nde. Egypt, long under the control of the British govern- 
ment, is now free of British domination and occupation except for 
garrisons maintained for the protection of the Suez Canal. The Brit- 
ish also have the right to use Alexandria and Port Said as naval bases 
in case of need and in the event of war to move troops over Egyptian 
territory. 

Saved from invasion. For months preceding the defeat of Rom- 
mel’s army in North Africa, Eg)7pt was in grave danger of capture 
by the Axis forces. Their armies stood at Egypt’s very door. Previ- 
ous to this time Crete had been captured by the Germans, thus giving 
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Opening phase of the attack against Ethiopia and Italian Somaliland. A South 
African motor convoy crossing the desert with supplies. 


them a base only 150 miles from Alexandria. Syria, where British 
forces are also stationed, is not much farther from Crete. 

Had Egypt been captured it would have been a major blow to the 
Allies. The Axis partners would have got big supplies of cotton of 
which they are in great need. They would have obtained too a small 
amount of oil and small quantities of food. But of far greater conse- 
quence would have been Axis control of the Suez Canal, the route to 
the oil wells of Iran and the road to India where the Germans and 
dtaHans would have been able to join forces with the Japanese. 

Control of Egypt and the Suez would no doubt have resulted in 
the exclusion of all AUied ships from the Mediterranean. The pos- 
sible invasion of Egypt has been likened in importance to the surren- 
der of Singapore or the fall of France. Egypt has wimessed many 
invasions, but none would have compared in world-wide significance 
with an invasion by the Axis Powers. 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 

The Sudan is that part of Africa lying between the Sahara on the 
north and the equatorial forests on the south. The Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan is that portion of the Sudan which lies directly south of Egypt. 
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As its name implies this colony is jointly controlled by Egypt and 
Great Britain and flies both the Egyptian and the British flags. Its 
northern portion lies in the great Libyan Desert, and its southern 
portion in the tropical jungle. It is in the heart of this colony that 
the Blue Nile and the White Nile unite to form the River Nile. This 
portion of the Sudan is a grassland having two seasons, one wet and 
one dry. Agriculture and grazing are the chief occupations. By the 
aid of irrigation long-staple cotton is grown in the north. Great Brit- 
ain looks to this region for much of its supply of raw cotton, and 
hence is ready to supply the capital needed to build irrigation dams 
to insure the crop. 

The world’s supply of gum arable comes Lrom the forests in the 
south. The gum, which is an exudation on the bark of a tree, is of 
great commercial importance. It is widely used in the finishing of 
paper and textiles, in medical prescriptions, and in the making of 
candy, mucilage, and ink. Dates are raised and dried for local con- 
sumption. Some are exported to Egypt. Egypt also looks to the 
Sudan for its meat supply. 

3. ETHIOPIA-FREED FROM ITALIAN RULE 

Free once more. Ethiopia, the first country to reap the fruits of 
an allied victory, is free once more. Before its ruthless conquest by 
Italy, its ruler, Haile Selassie, with the assistance of foreign advisors, 
was doing much to develop the resources of the country and to 
bring the benefits of civilization to his people. 

The surface of the country, which lies just north of the equator, 
is a plateau broken by irregul^ mountain ranges. Because of the 
elevation the climate, except in the river valleys, is fairly moder- 
ate. Agricultural resources are undeveloped. Small quantities of 
grain, cotton, coffee, and sugar cane are raised. The country is 
known to possess varied mineral deposits but as yet only gold, plati- 
num, and potash have been produced in commercial quantities. A 
wealth of water power is waiting to be tapped some day. There is 
only one railroad in the country; it connects Addis Ababa, the capi- 
tal, with Jibuti and is less than 500 miles long. The Romans have 
always been road builders. True to that tradition the first project to 
be undertaken by the Italians when they occupied the country was 
to change its donkey trails to surfaced roads— 5000 miles of them. 
They are the one and only valuable contribution the Italians made 
to the country. 
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Courtesy South African Public Relations and Information Office 

Inspecting and counting booty captured from the Italians in Ethiopia where, crush- 
ing all resistance, the South Africans advanced 1725 miles in 53 days. 


4. BRITISH EAST AFRICA-LAND OF BIG GAME 

Uganda, Kenya, and Tanganyika are grouped in this territorial 
division of Africa. It is bordered by the Indian Ocean on the east 
and is directly crossed by the equator. In the heart of this region is 
Victoria Nyanza, the source of the Nile. Because of its location and 
climate it is inhabited chiefly by native colored races and Asiatics. 

The lowlands bordering the coast have a hot, moist climate well 
adapted to the growing of sugar and coconuts. Much copra was for- 
merly exported. In the interior there is an extensive plateau having 
an altitude of over 4000 feet. Although the plateau is crossed directly 
by the equator, because of its elevation it has a climate much like that 
of California. This region is better adapted than any other part of 
central Africa to the life of the white man; yet it is at present a 
wilderness abounding in game and occupied chiefly by roving tribes. 
Corn is grown for native consumption, and some cotton and sisal 
have been raised for export. Sisal was introduced from Mexico. It 
has been claimed that enough cotton could be grown he;re to supply 
all of Britain’s needs if the natives could be induced to apply them- 
selves to regular work. Like so many primitive peoples the men are 
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Planning and plotting the next move. South African armored cars engaging in 
daring patrol work in the East African campaign. 


content to leave the routine drudgery of providing a living to their 
womenfolk. 

Big gapie. Although western Tanganyika is sometimes referred 
to as the gorilla country, the elephant and many other kinds of big 
game abound there. It is a happy hunting ground not only for the 
natives, but for hunters from all over the world as well. Some ivory 
was formerly exported from this region. For many years the ivory 
exported was secured from elephant “cemeteries” where the old and 
sick elephants had withdrawn to die. Today about fifty per cent 
is secured from animals that are slaughtered chiefly to restrict the 
size of the herds. Tons of feed are consumed by them in the course 
of a year; so, as settlements grow, it is very necessary to limit their 
number. Civilized man has always appreciated the beauty of ivory, 
fashioning it into objects of use and adornment. It is now used 
chiefly for toilet articles, chessmen, billiard balls, and piano keys. 

Off the coast lie the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, islands which 
might reasonably be called spice islands since four fifths of the 
world’s supply of cloves is grown there. The clove tree was intro- 
duced into the islands from the East Indies more than 100 years ago. 
It is said that travelers detect the odor of the flowering trees long 
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before their ship brings the islands into view. These islands were 
once the trade centers for the entire coast of East Africa. In recent 
years the trade has been transferred to Dar-es-Salaam and Mombasa 
where railroads from the interior meet ocean-going ships. Before 
the days of the railroad small boats carried commodities from the 
mainland to the islands, then the ports of call for large ships. 

Madagascar 

Madagascar, one of the world’s large islands, is a French possession 
temporarily in the hands of the British. Lying as it does off the east 
coast of Africa its occupation by the Japanese would have been a dis- 
tinct threat to the sea routes of the Indian Ocean and a menace to 
South Africa. Its occupation by the British was a necessary strategi- 
cal step in this global war. The island has a mixed population of over 
3,500,000. It produces the typical tropical crops: rice, cotton, sugar, 
and tobacco as well as vanilla and cloves. Graphite is an important 
mineral. It also yields some gold, coal, copper, mica, and precious 
stones. 

Guides to Study 

1. Why was Africa for so long a time an unknown continent? 

What are the outstanding features of the Sahara? 

3. Tell of the work of American forces in North Africa. 

4. What were the effects of the fall of Tunisia? 

5. Tell of an earlier visit of our navy to the Barbary Coast. 

6. What supplies did the Axis Powers lose when they were forced out of 
North Africa? 

7. Why has Egypt been called the “gift of the Nile”? 

8. When and why does the Nile overflow its banks? 

9. What does artificial irrigation do for Egypt which the natural overflow 
of the river could not do? 

10. The Old Testament tells us that Joseph’s brothers came to Egypt to 
buy grain when there was a famine in their own land. Why was there plenty in 
Egypt when there was famine elsewhere? 

11. Why is Britain deeply interested in Egypt? 

12. Why have the British built dams in Egypt and in the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan? 

13. What would the loss of Egypt to the Axis mean to the Allies? 

14. What is the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan? Why is it so called? What are its 
products? 

15. Of what value was Ethiopia to Italy? 

16. Why is East Africa one of the best parts of the continent for the white 
man? What crops brought from other lands are raised very successfully in East 
Africa? 
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17. Why are elephants hunted in East Africa? 

18. Why did the British occupy Madagascar? 

Topics por Class Discussion 

1. Oases. 

2. The pirates of the Barb ary Coast. 

3. The climate of North Africa. 

4. The sources of the Nile. 

5. Ethiopia and Haile Selassie. 

6. The islands of Zanzibar and Pemba. 

Work to Be Done 

1. Learn about the pirates of the Barbary Coast and report to the class. 

2. Describe the climate, soil, and surface of Libya and then tell why 
Mussolini wanted other African colonies in addition to Libya. 

3. Learn the story of the building of the Suez Canal. 

4. Find out what contributions the Italians made to the development of 
Ethiopia. 

5. If you wanted to hunt elephants, tell what would be your route and 
method of travel from your home, where you would go, and, if successful, what 
you would bring back. 


5. BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA-A LAND OF GOLD AND 

DIAMONDS 

With the exception of Mozambique British South Africa occu- 
pies the 'wdjole southern part of the continent. The Union of South 
Africa has a dominion status in the British Commonwealth of Na- 
' tions. It is made up of four provinces: the Orange Free State, the 
Transvaal, Natal, and the Cape of Good Hope. South-West Africa, 
another of Germany’s lost colonies, is mandated to the Union of 
South Africa. Rhodesia and Bechuanaland lie north of the Union of 
South Africa. Northern Rhodesia is a Crown colony. Southern Rho- 
desia is a self-governing colony, and Bechuanaland is a protectorate. 
As this portion of Africa lies almost wholly within the temperate 
zone, it is peopled by a larger proportion of Europeans than any 
other part of the continent. 

The veld and the bush. From a very narrow coastal margin the 
surface of South Africa rises in a succession of hills separated by 
barren wastes until an elevation of a mile and more is reached; then 
it extends north in a vast plateau. Portions of this plateau consist 
of grassy rolling prairies, known as the veld; other parts are covered 
with a growth of scrubby trees, known as the bush. This conti- 
nental plateau is higher in the east than it is in the west. Lying as if 
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does in the belt of the south- 
east trade winds, the eastern 
highlands of this region have 
a heavy rainfall which be- 
comes much lighter in the 
west. 

The Great Karroo. 
Grazing is a very important 
industry on the semiarid 
uplands where the karroo, a 
low, scrubby plant, grows 
luxuriantly in the wet sea- 
son. Some portions of the 
terraced uplands near the 
coast are called the Great 
Karroo because of the abun- 
dance of this plant growing 
there. The karroo makes 
excellent pasturage for 
sheep, goats, and ostriches. 
The Union of South Africa 
formerly exported more 
^wool than any other country except Australia and Argentina. 
Breeds of sheep are constantly being improved by importation of 
animals from Australia and Europe. Herds of Angora goats are 
kept on the portions of the plateau that have too scanty a vegetation 
for sheep. The long, glossy Angora hair is extensively used in the 
manufacture of such pile fabrics as velour, plush, and imitation fur. 
South Africa leads in the production and export of Angora. Ostrich 
farming is also an important industry, the number of ostriches on 
farms in the Union being about 50,000. 

Cultivated crops. Indian com is the principal farm crop. It 
is raised chiefly by the natives for home consumption, but there has 
usually been a surplus for export. On the eastern lowlands there are 
many sugar plantations operated by Europeans. Some cotton and 
tobacco are also grown. In the lowlands and in the mountain- 
protected valleys much fruit is raised. As the seasons here are the 
reverse of those in the 'northern hemisphere, the crops mature when 
the demand is greatest. Pears, grapes, peaches, and citras fruits have 
found a good market in European countries and even in the United 
States when their own supplies were exhausted. Some subtropical 
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The estate of Cecil Rhodes, Cape Town, 
South Africa. Cecil Rhodes did more than any 
other man to develop the resources of South 
Africa and to add to the British possessions in 
that part of the world. 
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plants, such as the pineapple, mango, and banana, are raised in the 
moist lowlands. 

A shining industry. Until the year 1867 the chief industries of 
this entire region were farming and grazing. The settlers were prin- 
cipally Dutch (Boers). One day some Boer children were found 
playing with a pretty stone which they had picked up on their 
father’s farm. It proved to be a diamond of the first water and sold 
in Paris for I2500. From that day the whole history of South Africa 
was changed. The diamond rush was on. For many years South 
Africa led the world in diamond production. Tons of diamonds 
were produced. It still ranks high— many of the gems found there 
being of exceptional beauty and value. 

The value of a diamond depends not only on its size and bril- 
liance, but also on the purity of its color as well. The largest and 
most flawless stone ever found came to light in the Transvaal in 1905. 
It is named the Cullinan diamond from the name of its discoverer. 
It measured 4 by 2/2 by I }4 inches and weighed a little more thaii 
one and one-third pounds. Its surface indicated that it was only a 
part of a still larger crystal. It was cut into nine stones. One is in 
the scepter and another in the crown of the king of England. 

In the alluvial lands of the Orange River and its tributaries dia- 
monds are found. The diamonds are panned as gold is panned. This 
form of diamond mining yields comparatively few stones. It is the 
dry diggings that yield the largest returns. The dry diggings are 
circular or oval deposits of carboniferous shale. Hue earth, which 
extend far below the surface in the pipes of ancient extinct vol- 
canoes. A diamond, you know, is pure carbon crystallized. Some 
geologists believe that the crystals were formed in the shale by the 
heat of the molten lava; others believe that the crystals were formed 
far below the earth’s surface and forced up from below by the force 
of the volcanic eruption. 

Shafts are sunk and tunnels excavated beside these old volcanic 
pipes. The soft rock in the pipe is dynamited, brought to the sur- 
face, and spread out to weather. It is allowed to soften for several 
. months. It is then put through washing machines to separate the 
diamonds and other stones from the debris. The stones are then 
passed over vibrating tables covered with grease, to which only the 
diamonds adhere. The yield is usually ten pounds of diamonds to 
70,000 tons of blue earth. 

Every possible precaution is made to prevent the theft of stones. 
The mines ' are surrounded by barbed-wire inclosures. Tlie em- 
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ployees, chiefly native, are compelled to Kve within the inclosure 
during the period of employment. They are always under the 
watchful eyes of the overseers, and little opportunity is given for 
stealing a stone. 

Kimberley, Pretoria, and Johannesburg are the chief diamond 
centers. The great diamond companies not only control the indus- 
try locally and regulate the prices in the world market, but they also 
exert a strong political influence. 

The diamond put to work. We usually think of diamonds solely 
as articles of adornment. The demand for this purpose is very great, 
but it is not the chief use to which the precious stone is put. In 
addition to its brilliancy and beauty a diamond is also hard, the 
hardest substance known. It takes a sharp edge which is most useful 
in a cutting implement. For drawing metal into the form of wire 
diamonds are unsurpassed. It is said that 400 tons of copper can be 
drawn through a diamond die without enlarging the hole. Stones 
not suitable for gems are imbedded on the edge of a hollow cylinder 
to make a diamond drill for drilling rock and other hard substances. 
The widespread use of alloys in modem industry, especially in the 
manufacture of armaments, calls for a corresponding use of the dia- 
mond as an abrasive. Diamond abrasive wheels, in which diamonds 
or diamond dust is imbedded, drills, dies, and bits are widely used 
in this as well as in many other metallic industries. Diamonds used 
in this way wear out— slightly more than half must be replaced each 
year. Because of this fact there is a steady demand forTndustrial 
diamonds. In 1937 South Africa’s diamond output amounted to 
1,030,434 metric carats worth about $17,000,000. Since the out- 
break of the war production has fallen off. 

The chief diamond-cutting centers of the world were Amsterdam 
in the Netherlands and Antwerp in Belgium. Diamonds always 
gravitate toward safety and security. In the Middle Ages they were 
taken to the Low Countries for safe keeping when the property 
of their owners, the Jews, was not safe in other lands. When the 
Low Countries, the Netherlands and Belgium, were invaded in World 
War II great quantities of diamonds were hidden and quickly re- 
moved to France and Britain. Eventually the most of them found 
their way to the United States, the place deemed safest and also the 
place where for years diamonds have had the greatest sale. In the 
few months following the German invasion ninety per cent of all 
Dutch and Belgian diamond dealers had come to New York bringing 
their diamonds with them. It is estimated that only $7,000,000 worth 
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Surface working of a Rand gold mine in the Union of South Africa 
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of diamonds fell into the hands of Hitler. Today New York is the 
greatest di^ond center of the world. 

A trek that led to gold. A little over one hundred years ago 
(1836) descendants of the Dutch colonists in Cape Colony, dissatis- 
fied with British domination, began their famous trek to the north- 
west, through a region later to become the Orange Free State and 
across the Vaal River into a region now known as the Transvaal. It 
was nearly fifty years, however, (1884) before gold was discovered 
in the great Witwatersrand (White Water Range), the richest gold- 
producing region in the world. The mines extend along the range 
for a distance of more than fifty miles and the combined length of 
all their shafts and tunnels would reach from the Cape to Cairo, the 
whole length of Africa. A quarter of a million men find work here. 
Coal is near at hand. This fact coupled with the abundance of cheap 
native labor gives a great impetus to the industry. Johannesburg is 
the center of the gold-mining area as it is also one of the diamond 
centers. Unlike the diamond the gold here is invisible, occurring in 
particles too small to be seen by the naked eye, yet the yield is so 
great that this is one of the most important gold-producing areas 
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Courtesy South African Public Relations and Information Office 
Assembling a batch of mortars made in South Africa 


of the world— producing annually about a third of the total gold 
mined. 

Before the war the Union of South Africa had a world-wide 
trade. In the order of value the exports were gold, wool, diamonds, 
fruits, and hides and skins. Naturally the bulk of these exports went 
to Great Britain. Since a large number of Europeans dive there, auto- 
mobiles, petroleum, cotton goods, and wearing apparel were im- 
ported. The imports came from Great Britain, the United States, 
and Germany. Capetown, Port Elizabeth, East London, and Durban 
are the chief ports. 

South Africa in World War II. South Africa is not an indus- 
trial country; yet it is doing its utmost to produce war equipment. 
It builds armored cars and manufactures artillery, rifles, bombs, shells, 
and other necessities of war. Its soldiers are to be found with the 
Allied forces in North Africa. The Union has twenty-four schools 
for training pilots. Its planes and patrol boats help to guard the sea 
route around the Cape of Good Hope. 

Jan Christian Smuts, prime minister of South Africa, fought 
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against the British in the Boer War, but with them in World War 1 . 
He has great influence in the country and uses that influence in har- 
monizing the Union’s divergent factions. He is one of the empire’s 
outstanding statesmen. 

6. WEST AFRICA-TERMINUS OF TRANSATLANTIC AIR LINES 

That portion of Africa lying north of the Belgian Congo and 
extending from the Gulf of Guinea to Morocco and Algeria is com- 
monly referred to as West Africa. Within this area lie Nigeria 
and the Gold Coast which are British possessions and Senegal, Ivory 
Coast, Dahomey, French Equatorial Africa, and French West Africa 
—all belonging to France. Mandated to Great Britain and France 
jointly are the Cameroons and Togoland, former German colonies. 
The coastal plains here are low and swampy. The interior is a part 
of the extensive African plateau. The coastal plains and the south- 
ern portion of the plateau are in the belt of heavy equatorial rains. 
The climate is hot and not adapted to the white man. 

In the moist plains of the lowlands there are tropical forests. 
Mahogany, ebony, and wild rubber are usually exported. The oil 
palm, a tree prized by the native for the oil that it yields, grows 
in abundance. Much of its oil has been exported. This is the largest 
cacao-producing region in the world. Attempts are being made to 
establish asicao and rubber plantations, but here as in tropical East 
Africa it is difficult to secure competent labor. The tropical forests 
gradually merge into the grassy uplands of the Sudan where the na- 
tives carry on some agriculture and grazing. Millet, corn, rice, and 
cotton are grown here in quantities sufficient for home consumption 
and for export. 

Gold Coast. As its name implies the Gold Coast is a coast and 
it does yield gold, but its coast is not extensive and gold is not the 
leading product. Early explorers gave it its name from the abun- 
dance of gold in the gravel along its riverbanks. The same river 
gravels now yield diamonds as well as gold. The diamonds are small, 
useful chiefly for cutting and abrading, but their export value is now 
exceeded only by that of the Belgian Congo and Union of South 
Africa. 

The region is a dense tropical jungle which is difficult to tame. 
In places, however, the land has been successfully cleared and cacao 
and oil-nut plantations have been established. Cacao has been the 
leading export. The Gold Coast leads the world in its production. 
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Mahogany, ebony, and teak have been important exports, as has been 
manganese, so necessary in the manufacture of modern alloys which 
have been developed for special uses. 

The Gold Coast has exported in the order of their importance 
cocoa, gold, and diamonds. Much ivory was exported from the 
Ivory Coast and neighboring regions. Senegal usually exports nearly 
half a million tons of peanuts annually. 


Belgian Congo 

The Belgian Congo # situated in the heart of Africa with only 
a narrow corridor leading to the Atlantic Ocean on the west. It 
embraces practically all of the region drained by the Congo River 
and its tributaries. At the mouth of the Congo, which is navigable 
for about ninety-five miles, there is a fine natural harbor. Railroads 
have been built around the several falls; so the colony has an exten- 
sive system of communication and transportation. The upper head- 
waters of the river are in almost impenetrable tropical forests where 
wild rubber, cacao, and palm nuts flourish. Forest products, coffee, 
and ivory were prewar exports. There is a valuable deposit of 
copper in this colony and copper mining is the chief industry. Pitch- 
blende, the ore from which radium is obtained, is also found here, 
not far from the copper deposits. The ore was formerly refined in 
Belgium and the yield was about two ounces a year. In recent years 
the Belgian Congo has become the world’s greatest producer of dia- 
monds. 


Liberia 

A Negro republic. Liberia, the first Negro republic in the 
world, was founded on the west coast of Africa in 1822 by Negro 
freedmen from the United States. It became an independent repub- 
lic in 1847. Its capital, Monrovia, was named for our President Mon- 
roe. Its constitution was modeled after ours, but only persons of 
Negro blood and owners of land can vote. Of the population of 
1,500,000 only about 100,000 can be ranked as civilized. The coun- 
try which lies only a few degrees north of the equator produces some 
coffee, rubber, vegetable oils, and ivory. In 1926 Harvey Firestone, 
the American rubber manufacturer, was given a 1,000,000 acre con- 
cession by the Liberian government for the development of rubber 
plantations. 
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Dakar 

With the fall of France and the establishment of the Vichy gov- 
ernment, the importance of the French colonies in West Africa began 
to take on a new meaning. The most important center of all was the 
port of Dakar in the French colony of Senegal on the westernmost 
projection of the hump of West Africa, near Cape Verde. Between 
Dakar and Natal in Brazil lies the narrowest part of the Atlantic. 
The distance from Dakar to London is 3500 miles, from Dakar to 
Lisbon 2300, but from Dakar to Natal it is about 1800, a flight of 
six or seven hours. These distances are in statute miles. 

The Allies were greatly concerned for fear Dakar would come 
under the control of the Axis either by force or by bargaining with 
the Vichy government. Hitler in anticipation of such control with 
the use of enforced labor began the construction of a railroad from 
Algiers to Dakar. This road was authorized by Vichy. 

Had Hitler gained full control of Dakar and had he been able to 
send troops and supplies by way of the railroad that port would have 
been a serious menace to both North and South America. As an air 
and submarine base it would have endangered all Allied shipping at 
the bottleneck of the Atlantic. It would have been an excellent out- 
post for aggression against Brazil and later other countries on these 
two continents. Fortunately this Axis dream was not realized. As a 
result of the defeat of the Axis in Tunisia and a friendly agreement 
with the*^rench both in North Africa and in West Africa Dakar 
came under the control of the Allies. 

In times of peace Dakar is a port of call for ships from Europe 
around Africa; also for ships from Southern Europe to South Amer- 
ica. As a port of call it competes with ports of the Madeira and 
Canary Islands. Peanuts, the chief export of Senegal, go out through 
Dakar and other ports of Senegal. 

American military leaders have established bases at various points 
along the West African coast. Planes carrying men and supplies 
from the United States by way of Natal land at these bases en route 
to Egypt, the Near East, India, or China. Bombers are ferried to 
these destinations over the same routes. Africa has long been re- 
ferred to as the “dark continent.” In the age of flight, just dawning, 
planes are passing over the densest jungles, the highest mountains, 
the most extensive deserts, and the widest seas. In the future no part 
of Africa or any other continent will be beyond the reach of man 
to explore, to develop, and to possess. 
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Guides to Study 

1. Of what does the Union of South Africa consist? 

2. What are the products of the farms and grazing lands of the Union of 
South Africa? 

3. Why do the fruits of South Africa find a ready market in the United 
States and Europe? 

4. Where are diamonds found and how are they separated from the soil 
or rock in which they occur? 

5. How is the diamond put to work? 

6. How does gold occur in South Africa? 

7. What part is the Union of South Africa taking in the war? 

8. South Africa is one of the very few parts of Africa that are self-govern- 
ing. How do you explain that fact? 

9. Why have the British invested much capital in South Africa? 

10. What possessions of Britain and France are included in West Africa? 

11. What are the products of the tropical forests of West Africa? Of what 
use are they to the people of lands having temperate climates? 

12. How do the products of the Belgian Congo compare with those of 
West Africa? What valuable minerals are found there? 

13. Why were the Allies eager to gain control of Dakar? 

14. What use are the Allied Nations making of Dakar? 

Topics for Class Discussion 

1. The Boers in South Africa. 

2. The diamond industry moves. 

3. Gold in South Africa — ^gold in Fort Knox, Kentucky. 

4. Radium. 

5. Rubber plantations in Liberia. 

6. Air lines from Dakar. 

Work to Be Done 

1. Study a population map of Africa. Explain why there are many people 
in some parts and few in others. 

2. Prepare a talk to give to the class on the Cape to Cairo Railroad. 

3. Topics for other special studies: David Livingstone. Why was his heart 
buried in Africa while his body was buried in England? Write a brief story 
of his life. Who was Henry M. Stanley? Write a brief story of his work in 
Africa. 

4. Learn something of the work of Cecil Rhodes in South Africa. 

5. On an outline map of Africa print names of all political divisions. 
In the case of a colony indicate name of country controlling it. Indicate those 
which were former German colonies. Of what value was each of these to 
Germany? 
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This is the Boeing B-17 plane, with the ^^he^plane^s^/oad consisted 

is r rS" o/ammunition, one tractor, and the 


8-men gun crew with complete field equipment. 


UNIT XX. LIFE IN A NEW WOBLD 

THE COMING AGE OF FLIGHT 


Becoming Air-minded 

The airplane in wartime. Airplanes are playing an increasingly 
large part in warfare, not only in conflicts confined to the air but in 
battles on land and on the sea. Land-based planes if in suffici^t 
number are almost sure to turn the tide in a naval encounter. On 
land the side having superiority, or better still supremacy in the M, 
is almost sure to be the winner. The best illustration of the eff e«we- 
ness of air power was shown at Pantelleria where a strongly f ortifi 
island was forced to surrender through the use of air power alone. 

American planes are carrying troops and supplies all over th 
world. Over these routes many of the freight earners are converted 
air liners of peacetime. They are proving to an almost unbehevable 
degree wha/the airplane can do as a freight earner. By carrying 
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Courtesy Pan American Airways System 

The Atlantic Clipper moored at the marine base at La Guardia Field. Mail and 

baggage are being loaded on the huge flying ship by the field ground crew. 

engines, spare parts, and fuel, freight-carrying planes keep in action 
pursuit planes and bombers which would otherwise be grounded and 
useless. 

German troops were carried by plane to Norway, to Greece, to 
Africa, and to Sicily. Huge planes powered by six engines and hav- 
ing sis landing wheels attempted to carry soldiers and fuel to Tunisia. 
Each plane had a carrying capacity of one hundred twenty men or 
twelve tons of freight. Paratroops dropping from planes did much 
to overcome the Netherlands, Belgium, and France. Gliders towed 
by planes transported German soldiers to the island of Crete and thus 
aided in its capture. 

The Air Transport Command. To unify our wartime airplane 
service the Federal Government has instituted an Air Transport Com- 
mand. The duties of the Command are to transport executives, mili- 
tary leaders, and war supplies of various kinds wherever government 
officials may direct. Probably no other wartime agency is doing so 
much to further postwar aviation not only in our own country but 
in the world at large. 

Recently five big freighters landed in India with ninety tons of 
Avar equipment destined for China. They had left the United States 
less than five days before; in the meantime they had crossed the 
Atlantic, the Sahara, and the countries of the Near East. These gov- 
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Airport in Newfoundland from which American planes under lend-lease fly to 
Britain piloted by Royal Air Force Ferry Command. Canadian soldiers stand 
guard day and night, rain or shine, protecting planes like this Hudson. 


ernment planes were operated under the control of the Air Transport 
Command. It also had charge of the President’s trip to Casablanca, 
of Wendell L. Willkie’s trip around the world, and the joumey of 
the President’s emissary to Moscow. 

Planes controlled by the Command fly to all parts of the world. 
Great mod«rn airports have been constructed for their use in Canada, 
Alaska, Greenland, South America, Africa, the Middle East, India, 
and China. At all stations the Command has its own meteorologists, 
to forecast weather conditions, and its own repair men. This air- 
transport service exceeds all others in miles flown and in the number 
of passengers and the volume of freight carried. It is laying a firm 
foundation for a world-wide postwar air service. It is almost sure 
to meet with opposition from other countries after peace is declared. 
Now that all of its activities are to further prosecution of the war 
there is no objection, but the great air lines of the world are too 
valuable a business to be allowed to fall info the hands of one nation 
without a struggle. 

After the war. No one today can tell just how much passenger 
traffic will be taken over by the airplane of the future. No doubt 
the saving of time in travel which the plane offers will be a great 
incentive to travel by air. And, as has been noted, the plane takes 
the traveler to places not otherwise accessible. As travel by plane 
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Panagra’s four-man crew (pilot, copilot, flight radio operator, and purser) at 
the airport Los Cerrillos, Santiago, Chile. Giant planes like this will represent the 
United States on the air routes of the future. 

continues with the years to become safer and less expensive, the plane 
will no doubt cut very deeply into the passenger traffic of the rail- 
roads and the steamship lines. Even now it is predicted that trans- 
Atlantic fares by plane will be no higher than first-class fares by ship. 

Competition for freight is in some respects similar. Products 
which are relatively light and valuable can stand the cost of air 
freight. Heavy and bulky products, such as coal, cotton, and wool 
which do not call for quick transportation, will for a long time con- 
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MOUNTAINS, DISTANCES AND POOR TRANS- 
PORTATION ENCOURAGE DEVELOPMENT 




CANADA 



9,697 TONS 



NEW GUINEA 13,085 TONS 




SOVIET 

UNIONS 



47,841 TONS 

Each symbol represents 5,000 tons of air freight 


Pictograph Corporation for P^ublic Affairs Committee^ Inc. 


Try to give the, reasons in each case why countries, some of which are less pro- 
gressive than the United States, carry more freight by plane than we do. 


tinue to be carried by rail and ship. Furthermore, it has been pointed 
out that the freight car takes the raw material directly to the ware- 
house door and likewise takes away the manufactured article without 
need of trucking. The airplane on the contrary takes its load to and 
from an airport, some miles away from the factory. This would re- 
quire expensive trucking which adds to the costs of this method 
of carrying freight. On the other hand we must not forget that 
there are many parts of the world— regions characterized by rugged 
surface, steaming jungles, or Arctic wastes— where goods and people 
must be carried by plane or not at all. Notwithstanding obvious 
disadvantages there is no doubt that the freight carrier of the air will 
hold a large place in the world’s transportation program. 
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Routes that pay. The routes followed by planes will not neces- 
sarily be the shortest ones. As a plane flies from one large center 
to another, there may be intervening cities which will provide pas- 
sengers and freight. Such intermediate points may take the plane 
far from its straight flight between terminals, but at the same time it 
may be that only with the aid of the smaller centers would the whole 
line be profitable. For instance, the shortest route from New York 
to Chungking, China, is directly over the North Pole, but this flight 
takes the plane over northern Canada, the Arctic Seas, and Siberia. 
All these regions have little or nothing to offer in the way of passen- 
ger or freight traffic to help pay the expenses of the line. If on the 
other hand the route between the two terminals should be divided 
by way of the Azores through North Africa or southern Europe to 
the Near East, thence to India, and on to Chungking, much business 
would be acquired along the way, and the line would thus be made 
profitable. . It must also be remembered that long nonstop flights re- 
quire a heavy load of fuel, thus reducing the pay load of the plane. 

On the other hand airplane routes extending over undeveloped 
and sparsely settled areas from one important airport to another will 
tend to develop intermedial centers. As we have seen, many sparsely 
settled regions need only access to the outside world to develop their 
resources, and thus to lay a foundation for the growth of agricultural 
and industrial centers. 

Air-age thinking. We can be sure that with the coming of peace 
the whoTe^world will have become air-minded. Tliis will be par- 
ticularly true of our own country which is building more planes 
than all the Axis countries put together. Many thousands of our 
young men from all parts of the country have become expert pilots. 
They will feel as much at home in the air as on the ground. If it 
is at ail possible, every man will want a plane of his own. 

Moreover, our giant airplane plants will be seeking markets for 
their product. Billions of dollars have been spent in erecting airplane 
factories and equipping them with costly machinery. An almost un- 
limited number of skilled employees stand ready to turn out planes 
as fast as they can be used. It will be for the interest of the country 
as a whole to keep this labor employed. The great airplane com- 
panies of the country by means of full-page advertisements in news- 
papers and magazines are doing their best to prepare our people for 
the air age that lies ahead. We are told how quickly we can travel 
from one part of the country to another or even to foreign countries. 
Their maps show routes over the Arctic, over the oceans, and over 
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Here’s the flying family car. First sketch released of the Aerocar, double duty 
automobile and airplane designed by famed W. B. Stout, now head of Stout Re- 
search Division of Consolidated Vultee. The flying family car will do 70 miles an 
hour on the ground, then hook on combined wing and tail assembly and soar over 
the countryside at 100 miles an hour. The Aerocar now is in the laboratory stage 
and actual production will await the end of the war. 
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This Sikorsky XR-4 2-place Helicopter developed for the U. S. Army hovers 30 
feet above ground while a passenger comes aboard by means of a rope ladder 
dropped by the pilot. 


the countryside. Pictures portray the joy of taking a vacation of a 
day, a week, or longer and enjoying in a brief time scenes and experi- 
ences thairsxould otherwise be impossible. They tell us that the vaca- 
tionist with only a small amount of money and not many days to 
spare may visit such places as the battlefields of the present war, or 
the ancient ruins of Central America, or South America. 

Other attractions suggested for the traveler with little time and a 
small purse are the glaciers of Alaska, the palm-dotted islands of the 
tropics, and the oases of the Sahara. Places as far away as India and 
China may be visited within the time of a two weeks’ vacation. The 
plane manufacturers and the air-line companies are doing their best 
to sell us the airplane travel of tomorrow and there can be little 
doubt of their success. 

To make sure of being first in the field and to stir the imagination 
of the traveling public, airplane companies are asking for the right 
to establish new routes and to make use of unusual means of air travel 
after the war. 

The helicopter. Northeast Airlines Inc. has filed application 
with the Civil Aeronautics Board for helicopter service for the New 
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Three seadromes like this, 3550 feet long, between New York and London are pro- 
posed by the promoters to be anchored at distances of 900 miles. 


England States and the areas near New York City. The helicopter 
has been likened to a flying egg beater. It has perfect directional 
control. It can fly straight upward, straight downward, forward, 
backward, or sidewise, right or left. It can remain staticfl3i:y in the 
air. Landing places in the large cities will probably be from roof 
tops. This service is intended to supplement the service now given 
by ordinary planes between Boston, New York, and the smaller 
cities of New England. The Northeast Airlines has also made appli- 
cation for the right to establish a direct air-line service between ports 
of eastern United States and Britain. 

The Greyhound Corporation, a company operating buses over 
a large part of the United States, has applied to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board for a license to operate helicopters or similar aircraft 
over their present bus routes. The President of the Company said, 
“If our application is approved, we plan to make air travel available 
to the millions who live scores or even hundreds of miles from the 
large airports that present air liners must use.” This will be a postwar 
undertaking because of the inability to procure the material for the 
construction of such planes in wartime. 

The seadrome. Even more unusual than the request to supply 
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helicopter service is the application of the Pennsylvania-Central Air- 
line Projects for the right to establish and maintain a seadrome route 
between the United States and Europe. The plan is to place floating 
airfields at intervals of about nine hundred miles along a trans- 
Atlantic route. The floating steel island will stand seventy feet above 
the water and will extend one hundred sixty feet below the surface. 
Such airdromes would make for greater safety and greatly lessen the 
load of fuel to be carried. There are to be hotels on the floats so that 
passengers who wish may wait over till the next plane. The com- 
pany says, “Today’s planes can easily fly this route of tomorrow.” 

An air-line executive predicts the following postwar schedule be- 
tween England and the United States. Leave London at 4, 6 , 8, and 
10 p.M.'and at midnight; to these would be added three flights earlier 
in the day. There will be an equal number of return trips. The 
flying time between the United States and London is estimated at 
fifteen hours. It will be possible to carry three hundred passengers 
per day in luxury liners carrying up to fifty-seven people. The prob- 
able cost of passage is set at one hundred dollars. Dependability of 
sendee is placed at- ninety-seven per cent in winter and ninety-nine 
per cent in summer. The Atlantic and the Pacific are no longer 
oceans but millponds. 


Freedom of the Am 

WhSt^a study of the pole-centered map shows. The most 
revolutionary development in the field of aviation is the growth of 
the idea of the importance of polar routes in the air age. A glance 
at the polar map will show how the lay of the land on that part of 
the earth’s surface makes such routes not only feasible but practicable. 
The land masses surrounding the world Mediterranean, or Arctic 
Ocean, are; Russia (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics); Alaska, 
a territory of the United States; the Dominion of Canada; Greenland, 
a dependency of Denmark; Iceland, a republic just below the Arctic 
Circle; and the continent of Europe including the British Isles. Only 
Great Britain, Norway with Svalbard, and Russia, and a little of the 
coast line of Finland of this continent are so situated that airplanes 
flying directly north toward the pole would not have to fly above 
some other country’s territory. Some planes from Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and northwestern France might be able to fly over the 
North Sea directly to the pole. 

Of these land masses encircling the Arctic Ocean, Russia extends 
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Courtesy Consolidated VuUee and Richard Edes Harrisoii 

This map centered on London which is near the center o^ the land hemisphere 
or a north polar-centered map like Plate i shows how the land masses of the earth 
hem m the Arctic seas. 


through almost i6o°, Alaska about 25°, Canada about 85° (though 
about 25° of eastern Canada would require a flight over Greenland), 
Greenland about 50°, and the continent of Europe, about To 
go directly north from Iceland a pilot would have to fly over Green- 
land. The figures show that Russian territory almost half-encircles 
the pole. This can be readily seen by looking at a polar map, or still 
better by looking at a globe. 

Who owns the air? The situation just described brings up a 
most interesting and vital question: “Who owns the air?” We have 
long been familiar with the, words: “freedom of the seas.” Our war 
against the Barbary pirates and our War of 1812 were fought over 
this principle. Except in time of war the freedom of the seas has 
been recognized by international agreement. In peacetime vessels of 
any nationahty may steam through the English Channel, through the 
Strait of Gibraltar, or in the coastal waters of any country. Even a 
warship can pass through the Strait of Gibraltar at the western end 
of the Mediterranean without question or if stranded on a foreign 
shore in time of peace no effort would be made to detain her or 
impound her officers and crew. The case is entirely different as far 
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Courtesy United Air Lines 

Is this the type of giant skyliner that will cruise over the nation’s airways and across 
the seas in the postwar era? United Air Lines does not say. 


as airships or airplanes sailing the ocean of air are concerned. It has 
long been an accepted doctrine that propertyship extends from the 
surface to the center of the earth and to the sky above. This doc- 
trine was first formally applied to nations by the International Con- 
vention of 1919 for Air Navigation. Even before this pronounce- 
ment a German military Zeppelin which made a distress landing at 
LunevilTe^near Nancy in France, was interned. Early in September, 
1942, Wendell L. Willkie started on his breath-taldng round the 
world flight in which he covered 31,000 miles. His first stop was 
Cairo, Egypt, where he announced himself as “the special repre- 
sentative of President Roosevelt.” On September 12 his plane 
reached Baghdad, in Iraq, where he was lodged in the Royal Palace. 
Two days later he was in Tehran, the capital of Iran (Persia). On 
September 17 he arrived at Kuibyshev, Russia. On this leg of the 
trip it is interesting to know that a Russian pilot was at the controls 
of the Consolidated-87 Gulliver. From Kuibyshev Mr. Willkie was 
flown to Moscow, the capital, which for many months had resisted 
successfully all Nazi assaults. Here he had the opportunity of con- 
ferring with Premier Stalin and People’s Commissar of Foreign 
Affairs Molotov. On October 2 .Mr. Willkie’s plane arrived in 
Chungking, the new seat of government in China. The Russian 
temporary capital and the temporary capital of China are 4000 miles 
apart. The plane in which Mr. Willkie rode was the first plane in 
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The heavy line shows the route followed by Wendell Willkie in his trip around 
the world. List as best you can the countries over which his plane flew. Locate 
the north pole on this map. The old Mediterranean Sea. The new Mediterranean 
Sea. Where is the center of the map? 


history to span Siberia and cut across the Gobi and M(3igolia and 
the first to fly from China to the United States by way of Alaska. 
This trip around the world from East to West was accomplished 
in six weeks, during which the traveler made stops of considerable 
duration. Mr. Willkie arrived in Washington on October 14 to re- 
port to the President. The point that needs to be emphasized here is 
that our State Department had to get freedom of the air from every 
country over which Mr. Willkie’s plane flew. In other words the 
ocean of the air is not free as we know the free seas. 

National sovereignty of the air. This raises an interesting ques- 
tion that must be decided and soon if it is not to result in inter- 
national entanglements. Rivalries may be engendered that will make 
competition for favored positions in trade and markets seem insignifi- 
cant. They can readily lead to war. If freedom of the air could be 
established by common consent, we would have a condition similar 
to the freedom of the seas in peacetime. So-called national rights, 
however, can easily upset such a plan. 




© Foreign Policy Association, Inc, 

The great-circle routes 


As we know, the great-circle route is the shortest distance be- 
two places on the earth, but, if the aviator has to abandon his 
course to circle around some unaccommodating territory, it will be 
like a railroad having to skirt a large body of water too wide and too 
deep to be bridged, and the larger the territory the more circuitous 
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will become the route for the airplane. Such a route would increase 
the consumption of fuel and take longer time. 

Because Turkey objected to having the air above trespassed upon 
by foreign airplanes, the Dutch and the French had to fly their planes 
east along the Persian coast and the British along the Arabian coast. 

Operating rights in European countries are obtainable ordy when 
reciprocal rights are granted; that is, each country grants to the other 
the same operating rights. Since a small country without airports 
and airplanes would gain nothing by a reciprocal agreement, it 
may become hard to deal with. There is no such power to be in- 
voked as the right of eminent domain as when a state wishes to build 
a highway through a man’s property and he objects. The state can 
condemn the property for the purpose intended and a court fixes 
a fair price for the property taken. 

Now, however, a country, no matter how backward, may force 
air-line operators in order to secure transit privileges to build an air- 
port and make regular stops even if there is no commercial reason 
for stopping; they may be forced to employ citizens of the country 
for various kinds of employment; such a country may exact tolls; 
or it may in other ways make it difficult for air lines to follow 
the routes that would save them time and money and promote the 
general interest. 

However, there is a brighter side to the picture that may result 
in a more reasonable attitude on the part of recalcitrag.t.»- nations. 
Science and invention may thwart those who would follow such a 
narrow-minded policy. A well-fueled stratosphere plane that can 
climb to 45,000 feet can pass over territory unseen and only would 
its presence be known if it were compelled to make an emergency 
landing. Under such a circumstance no heavy penalty could be 
exacted without arousing the indignation of an air-minded public. 
Rather than being ignored by an important air line, most countries 
would probably offer landing routes and other inducements as in 
the days of railroad building many cities paid bonuses to have the 
tracks laid to their environs. 

Guides to Study 

1. How has the airplane proved its value in time of war? 

2. What have been the accomplishments of the Air Transport Command? 

3. How may the plane of the future compete with railroad and ship? 

4. Show that continuous or non-stop flights between distant points may not 
be profitable. 
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5. What conditions are tending to make the people of our country air- 
minded? 

6. What does the helicopter promise for the future? 

7. Is the seadrome only a dream? 

8. Where are we likely to spend our week ends and our vacations after 
the war? Why? 

9. Shall we be allowed to fly over the land of other, nations? 

10. What events of the past suggest that planes of one country may not be 
permitted to fly at will through the air over another nation? 

11. How may this difficulty be overcome? 

12. The ownership of the air is sure to receive much attention in the months 
and years to come. Study papers and magazines to learn what our leaders 
are thinking and how the problem is likely to be solved. 

Topics for Class Discussion 

1. The airplane of the future. 

2. Helicopters versus autogiros. 

3. Freedom of the air. 

4. Mass production of airplanes after the war. 

5. Competition of air transportation. 

Work to Be Done 

1. Let the class select one or more topics in this section which they would 
like to study and discuss in greater detail. 

2. Listen to radio discussions on some of these questions and report to 
class. 

3. Try to show that the airplane can contribute as much to peace as it 
has contributed to war. 

4. Msike an aviation scrapbook by clipping worth-while articles and stories 
from newspapers. 


2. AMERICA LOOKS AHEAD 

Oxm Country’s Domestic and International Problems 

From war to peace. As this book is written, the world is still 
far from peace. But, as patriotic and loyal Americans, we look for- 
ward with confidence to the day of victory, when we shall have a 
part in deciding what the world of the future is to be like. We can 
be sure of one thing: that there will be many problems for the world 
to solve when the war is over.' At the present time we cannot even 
be certain just what these problems will be; and we certainly cannot 
make asny definite plans for their solution. But we can and should 
begin to think of the possible problems of the postwar world; for 
only by such forethought can we prepare ourselves for the questions 
which we, as young citizens, will be asked to answer. 
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Domestic Problems 

*Back to work. When peace comes, we shall have to relocate in. 
civilian life probably ten million men and women. The exact figures 
ive cannot tell at this time. We do not yet know how large our 
irmed forces will eventually become; nor how great our losses are 
:o be in killed and permanently disabled. But let us assume that we 
have ten million able-bodied men and women to replace in peacetime' 
pursuits. The first great problem we shall face is that of civilian 
employment for this vast army of discharged soldiers, sailors, ma- 
rines, and women auxiliaries. The great majority of these ex-service 
people will be between twenty and thirty-five years of age, in the 
prime of productive life. In order to be self-supporting and to estab- 
lish families, on which our future population will depend, they must 
have immediate employment after they leave the armed services. No 
kind of government relief or bonus pay will satisfy these people or 
make them self-reliant. How they are all to be gainfully employed 
will be one of our greatest postwar problems. Many ideas are being 
advocated for the solution of this problem. The first is the idea of 
conversion of our war industries to the production of peacetime ne- 
cessities. It seems sensible to say that there will be a great postwar 
demand for such things as automobiles, commercial airplanes, re- 
frigerators, radios, household goods, clothing, dwelling houses, all 
sorts of personal equipment, and the innumerable machiges- needed 
to produce these goods. This conversion of war industries to a 
peacetime basis will employ millions of workers. The problem is 
whether or not this conversion will absorb all the new workers 
thrown into the labor market by the demobilization of our armed 
forces. One fact that will complicate this problem is the vast num- 
ber of women now employed in industry. It is probable that large 
numbers of these women will be glad to go back to their former 
places, either as workers in the customary fields of female employ- 
ment or as housewives. Some employers, however, are on record 
IS saying that women are in industry to stay. 

Public works. If it turns out that a large number of our return- 
ing service men cannot find immediate employment in private indus- 
try, it will probably be necessary for our government to inaugurate 
some system of public-works projects to take up the slack in unem- 
ployment. Most people hope that this will not be necessary, since 
most men would far rather be employed in a really productive job 
than in a publicly supported relief activity. However, our govern- 
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ment is said to have plans in readiness to take care of this problem 
if it should arise. 

Paying the bills. There is also a financial side to this postwar 
conversion to peacetime production. Assuming that our war plants 
are converted to the production of civilian goods, will our people 
have money enough to buy these things when they are produced? 
It is hoped that the billions of dollars invested by our citizens in war 
bonds and other savings will give them enough purchasing power 
to keep the wheels of industry turning in this critical postwar period. 
Whether that will be true, only time can tell. Of course, if mills, 
factories,, and farms are kept busy supplying our needs after the war, 
the earnings of the men thus employed will give the purchasing 
power needed -to keep production going. 

Another home problem after the war will be that of taxation. 
War is an expensive business, as we all know, and our present high 
rates of taxes must continue for many years in order to pay off the 
great debts our government has contracted to carry on the war. 

From bullets to ballots. There will also be many political prob- 
lems after the war. On account of the need for quick decisions and 
rapid action, our government has had to give a great deal of power 
to the President and to the various bureaus or executive boards under 
his control. This results in what we call centralized government, as 
opposed to local or state control of our civilian activides. If such 
centralized government is carried too far, we call it dictatorship. 
There is* v’Sry little danger of dictatorship in our country for two 
reasons. In the first place, we elect our own Congress, which has 
the power to make or repeal all laws and policies of government. 
In the second place, we elect our own President, whose duty it is to 
put these laws and policies into effect. 

But after the war our people and our elected representatives will 
have many problems to decide. Let us examine a few of these prob- 
lems briefly. 

Government ownership. Perhaps the first question to be met 
win be this: how much control shall government exercise over busi- 
ness and industry.? At present, through different agencies, our gov- 
ernment actually owns more than 1500 war plants, with a federal 
investment of more than $ 1 0,000,000,000. These plants are operated 
under private management, but under strict government control. 
When they are converted to peacetime production, after the war, 
shall they rdmain under government control or shall they be refi- 
nanced by private investment? Certain influential political and busi- 
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ness leaders think that the government should continue to finance our 
great industries, and that this should become the established Ameri- 
can policy. Their principal argument is that there will not be enough 
private financial backing to take over these government-owned cor- 
porations; and that the postwar limitation of business will not pro- 
duce enough profits to make such private investment worth while. 
They say that the government should continue to invest public funds 
in business and industry in order to keep the population employed. 
They also say that under government control the absence of large 
profits would keep all commodity prices at lower levels, thus making 
the cost of living lower for all. 

The opponents of this policy believe that government control 
means political waste and inefficiency. They say that only private 
ownership can supply the energy and good management necessary 
to make production effective and business successful. They say, 
further, that federal control of all business and industry would mean 
increased costs to the entire people, which can be met only by higher 
and higher taxation. State control, they say, would lower the wage 
scales of workers and thus reduce the standard of living for the 
entire population. It would be a form of State Socialism, which is 
one of the things we are now fighting against. 

Perhaps the solution of this problem may be a temporary continu- 
ance of federal financing of industry, with a gradual return to the 
system of private ownership and competitive business. This may be 
possible. Whatever may be the answer to this industrial dilemma, 
all authorities agree that great trusts or monopolies must not be 
allowed to restrict competition and control prices and wages. The 
control of these great corporations will be another postwar political 
problem. 

Prices and wages. The second great postwar political problem 
will concern the regulation of prices and wages. Price control will 
depend to some degree upon the production of food and manufac- 
tured goods and upon the conditions of domestic and foreign trade. 
What these conditions will be we cannot foresee now, but they will 
determine the political action we shall have to take in order to stabi- 
lize our national standards of prices and wages. Closely connected 
with these factors is the matter of social security for our people. Old- 
age pensions and unemployment compensation, together with the re- 
habilitation and care of ex-service men and women will all be political 
problems. 

In the field of education there will be the question of how far the 
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Federal Government shall go in the financing and control of local 
school systems. So in many of our everyday affairs there will arise 
questions which can be decided only by the political decisions of our 
elected representatives. Perhaps by far the greatest political prob- 
lem of the postwar period will be the selection of representatives to 
govern us who will be devoted to really democratic ideals and who 
will keep us clear of the dangers of political dictatorship. 

Inteiustational Problems 

The four freedoms. The first international problem we shall 
face after the war will be that of our relations with the other United 
Nations. These nations have already endorsed the “four freedoms”; 
freedom of speech; freedom of religion; freedom from want; and 
freedom from fear. 

There wiU be many questions to be decided in connection with 
each of these freedoms. What shall be done about tariffs on trade 
between different countries? What shall be done about guarantee- 
ing freedom of religion in all countries? How far shall free criticism 
of the government be allowed to go? How shall our people be pro- 
tected against the fear of future aggression by their more powerful 
neighbors? The tariff question is a very complicated one, and we 
can only touch upon it briefly here. Some countries are chiefly agri- 
culmral, or pastoral; some are rich in minerals and other natural 
resources; 'Some are largely industrial. Trade must be so arranged 
that none of these countries will be handicapped by tariff barriers. 
These barriers have caused a great deal of trouble in the past, and 
this must not be allowed to happen again. Many countries wiU try 
to develop new manufacturing industries in order to use their own 
raw materials. This will change the conditions of world trade con- 
siderably; and as a great producer of both raw materials and manu- 
factured goods we must be ready to meet new world competition. 
Freedom of worship, or the right of all people to their own religious 
beliefs, is generally admitted today to be an essential part of the ideal 
of democracy. Wherever this right has been denied, it should be 
freely granted in the world of the future. 

Freedom of speech and communication is essential to demoeratic 
government, and there is little doubt that the postwar world will 
recognize this fact. However, it is possible that some restraint will 
have to be placed upon the degree of subversive criticism to be al- 
lowed even in free countries. The most serious problem for many 
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nations after the war will be the fear of future invasion and conquest 
by other nations. This matter will be treated more fully at the end 
of this chapter. 

The future of the Axis. What shall be our policy with regard 
to the Axis powers against whose aggression we are now fighting? 
Shall they be completely disarmed.^ If so, how is this to be done? 
Shall they be required to repay, either in money or in goods, for the 
enormous damage they have done to the world? How can this be 
accomplished? Shall they be allowed to resume their places as 
world powers? If so, what guarantees shall be demanded that they 
will not again attack the rest of the world? Shall they be compelled 
to adopt a democratic form of government? If so, how can this 
change be effected? 

All of the above questions involve also the so-called “captive peo- 
ples.” It will be difficult to reestablish such countries as Austria, 
Hungary, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Yugoslavia, France, Bel- 
gium, Norway, Denmark, Holland, and Greece. Many experts think 
that some of these countries should be joined in some sort of federa- 
tion to give them more political, economic, and military strength. 
How these groupings are to be made will be a serious problem. 

Can Europe unite? While such international problems concern 
all parts of the world, they are particularly serious in Europe. Here, 
then, are densely populated countries in many of which starvation 
and ruin is the rule at present. Even though we are not responsible 
for these conditions, it will be both human and expedidfit for us to 
provide these countries with food, supplies, and financial aid. Ameri- 
cans have always been ready to assist any people in distress, and we 
shall undoubtedly do so again. But it will also be to our advantage 
to assist the downtrodden peoples of Europe. For Europe has always 
been our greatest market for all kinds of goods. If Europe is bank- 
rupt and ruined, that market is lost. But if Europe can be reestab- 
lished in peace and prosperity, then we shall again benefit by trade 
with European countries. 

The great question of the future will be how to insure peace and 
prosperity not only to Europe but to the rest of the world as well. 
Many plans to do this have been suggested, and from them we may 
select certain ideas that seem feasible. 

Why , it should unite. The first generally accepted thought is 
that there have been too many small, poor, and weak national units 
in Europe. Such countries as Austria, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, 
Hungary, Greece, and Yugoslavia had conflicting commercial and 
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political interests. They were, therefore, easy prey to an aggressor 
like Germany. Now the feeling is that these small nations should 
get together, pool their resources, abandon their racial jealousies, and 
unite in some form of federation for the general good of all. Such 
a movement will require careful planning and much assistance from 
the great world powers. 

There will be many difficulties in carrying out any unification of 
Europe. Financial aid will be necessary at first. Then the people of 
all these countries must be educated to the need of a new type of 
commercial and political life. Finally, the form of the European 
federation must be carefully worked out so that all national groups 
will be treated justly and given guarantees of real freedom. 

No more tyranny. The security of Europe will depend upon 
its safety from aggression by Germany or any other great power. 
In the case of Germany, it is generally felt that this great nation 
should be kept under rigid control until such time as its people 
agree to cooperate with the rest of the world, instead of attempting 
to become an all-conquering race. This change in the German mind 
may take a long time to accomplish, but there can be no permanent 
European peace until it is effected. The entire German educational 
system will have to be revised so as to teach democracy to its youth 
instead of militarism. Only in this way can Europe be spared the 
horrors of repeated wars. 

Shall, we help? There is at present great disagreement on the 
question of what part our country should take in this unification and 
pacification of Europe. Many thoughtful leaders say that we should 
assist in forming an international police force, whose duty it would 
be to prevent the outbreak of warfare in any part of the world. This 
police force would be made up of contingents from all the peacefully 
inclined nations of the world and would be under the control of some 
sort of international peace commission. Eventually it is hoped that 
every nation in the world will support this kind of collective security 
against war. Unless such an arrangement does have the active sup- 
port of all peaceful powers, it cannot succeed. However, there are 
many who think that no international police force will ever be suc- 
cessful. They say that sooner or later some power or group of 
powers will break away from the peace agreement and again plunge 
the world into war. There is also the danger that one or rnore of 
the greater powers might attempt to use an international police force 
to strengthen its own hold upon territorial possessions, and to block 
any movement on the part of such possessions to become independ- 
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This diagram shows some of the troublesome problems the United Nations will have 

to solve after the war. 


ent national units. It is apparent that any such action would be 
directly opposed to the fundamental ideas expressed injhe United 
Nations’ now famous “four freedoms.” 

Finally, there are those who say that the United States should 
keep completely out of any such international movement. They feel 
that we would do better to remain free from all such agreements; 
that we should keep ourselves strong enough to be forever safe from 
aggression by any other power, and allow Europe to settle its own 
difficulties in its own way. 

Prosperity and peace. We may be certain of one thing: that 
there will be great changes in the conditions within various countries 
and in their relations with one another. These changes will be not 
only political, but social and economic as well. Economic experts 
are already studying methods of securing more effective distribution 
of the resources of productive regions and more equitable trade 
relations among the world’s peoples. Closely connected with these 
economic plans are the problems of improving social conditions in 
countries where low standards of living now exist. There is a close 
relation between these social and economic conditions and the politi- 
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cal status of the countries involved in the reconstruction of world 
affairs. When the people of a country are prosperous and contented 
there is less political unrest. Whether or not all countries in the 
postwar world will turn to democratic forms of government is un- 
certain. But, whatever their political arrangements may be, if they 
have peace and prosperity, they will also have political stability and 
security. To bring these results about will be the most difficult and 
at the same time the most important problem of the postwar world. 
As one of the world’s great powers, the United States will probably 
find it necessary to take an active part in planning and making effec- 
tive this world reconstruction. In the modern world, no one country 
can stand aloof from all others; and all must plan and work together 
for the good of humanity as a whole. 

Guides to Study 

1. Why will the end of the war leave us many problems to solve? 

2. Why will the question of unemployment arise? 

3. How may public works help solve the problem of unemployment? 

4. Will people have money to buy the goods which our great factories will 
be able to produce after this war? 

5. How do high taxes affect purchasing power? 

6. What are the advantages and the disadvantages of government control 
of industries? 

7. What is meant by social security and how can it be attained? What is 
our government now doing in the w^ay of old-age and unemployment insurance? 

8. Wha? problems do the Axis IPowers present to us after the war? 

g. What are our responsibilities toward other peoples who are striving for 
self-government? 

10. How can we help prevent tyranny by self-seeking nations in the future? 

11. What rewards can world-wide peace bring to all peoples? 

12. What can each one of us do to bring about peace among all peoples? 

Topics for Class Discussion 

1. Jobs for service men and women after the war is won. 

2. Wisdom of cashing war bonds to buy automobiles or airplanes. 

3. How to prevent Germany and Japan from future aggression. 

4. Our part in making a better world. 

Work to Be Done 

1. Let the class select one or more topics in this section which they would 
like to study and discuss in greater detail. 

2. Listen to radio discussions on some of these questions and report to the 
class. 
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Table 3 


APPENDIX 


WHEAT: Acreage and Production 



Acreage (millions of acres) 

Production (millions of bus. — 60 lbs.) 

1909-13 

average 

1925-26 

average 

1930-31 

average 

1936-37 

1937-38 

1909-13 

average 

1925-26 

average 

1930-31 

average 

1936-37 

1937-38 

World total ^ 

278.2 

314.2 

339.9 

345.8 

366.6 

3,798 

4,414 

4,722 

4,667 


United States 

47.1 

58.3 

54.2 

48.9 

64.5 

690 

823 

733 

627 

874 

Canada 

9,9 

23.1 

25.7 

25.6 

25.6 

197 

431 

349 

219 

182' 

Argentina 

‘ 16.1 

19.0 

17.7 

15.9 

15.3 

147 

243 

244 

249 

184 

Europe: 











United Kingdom 

1.8 

1.6 

1.5 

1.8 

1.8 

56 

52 

51 

65 

55 

France 

16.5 

13.2 

13.3 

12.9 

12.8 

326 

291 

305 

255 

254 

Spain 

9.5 

10.7 

11.2 

10.8 


130 

146 

158 

122 


Italy 

11.8 

12.0 

12.2 

12.7 

12.8 

184 

229 

253 

225 

296 

Germany 

4.0 

4.1 

5.3 

5.2 

4.9 

131 

120 

170 

163 

164 

Yugoslavia 

4.0 

4.6 

5.1 

5.5 

5.3 

62 

81 

80 

107 

86 

Hungary 

3.7 

3.8 

3.9 

4.0 

3.8 

71 

80 

77 

88 

70 

Rumania 

9.5 

7.7 

7.7 

8.5 

8.8 

159 

106 

103 

129 

138 

Poland 

3.3 

3.3 

4.3 

4.3 

4.2 

62 

61 

74 

78 

68 

Russia (including Asiatic) 

74.0 1 

71.0 

85.8 

96.1 

101.7 

757 

791 

925 

1,333 

.... 

Bulgaria 


2.7 

3.1 

3.0 

3.2 


40 

53 

60 

65 

Czecho-Slovakia 


1.8 

2.1 

2.3 

2.1 


46 

54 

56 

51 

Africa: Egypt) 


1.6 

1.6 

1.5 

1.4 


40 

43 

46 

45 

Morocco! 

*7 Q 

2.6 

2,9 

3.2 

2.7 

1 00 

25 

30 

12 

18 

Algeria [ 

/.o 

3.7 

3.9 

4.3 i 

4.1 

r y-i 

30 

33 

30 

34 

Tunisia] 


1.7 

2.0 

1.2 I 

2.4 

] 

12 

13 

8 

18 

Asia: India 

29.2 

31.5 

33.3 

33.6 

33.2 

352 

320 

356 

352 i 

366 

Turkey 


6.7 

7.6 

8.8 

8.3 


68 

93 

138 ! 

140 

Australia 

*7.6 

12.8 

15.2 

12.3 

13.8 

"90 

136 

186 

151 

181 


Tabled WHEAT: Yield per Acre (Bushels) 



1909-13 

average 

1926-30 

average 

1931-35 

average 

1936-37 

1937-38 


1909-13 

average 

1926-30 

average 

1931-35 

average 

1936-37 

1937-38 

United States 

Canada 

14.7 

19.8 
31.2 

19.7 

13.7 

15.6 

32.6 

15.6 

•14.1 

18.6 

35.8 

22.0 

13.7 
19.0 
29.4 

17.7 

13.5 

13.6 

35.6 

23.0 

14.1 
20.8 

32.1 

15.6 

12.8 

8.6 

34.3 
19.8 

11.3 
17.7 

31.6 

19.7 

13.6 

7.1 

34.5 
19.9 

23.i 

33.6 
16.4 

Hungary 

Rumania 

19.3 
16.7 

18.4 

10.2 

12.0 

9.2 

11.9 

20.8 

13.6 

18.3 

11.11 

10.2 

12.8 

KTe 

19.4 

13.4 

17.4 

10.8 

10.7 

1C.8 

12.2 

21.8 

15.2 
18.2| 

13.9 

10.5 

15.7 

12.2 

18.5 
15.7 
16.2 

13.5 
11.0 
12.1 
13.1 

United Kingdom 

France 

Spain 

Poland 

U. S. S. R. (Russia) (including 
Asiatic) 

Italy 

India 

Germany 

Yugoslavia 

Argentina 

Australia 


Table 6 WHEAT: World Trade (Including Flour in Terms of Wheat) 

[In thousands of bushels of 60 pounds] 



1925-1929 average 

1 1930-1934 average 

1 1935 

1936 


Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Principal exporters: 





187.647 

521 



Canada 

306,094 

821 

224,270 

376 

264,867 

383 

United States 

173,535 

14,676 

84,021 

14,913 

15,731 

38,933 

19,079 

53,226 

Argentina 

163,164 

7 

137,034 

1 

146,313 

0 

63,209 

0 

Australia 

95,770 

3 

124,500 

• 3 

101,433 

3 

97,860 

2 

Hungary 

22,164 

105 

18,111 

2 

14,820 

0 

24,044 

0 

U. S. S- R. (Russia) 

16,153 

3,449 

49,678 

1,394 

27,960 

1 1,221 

4,968 

! 633 

British India 

13,275 

7,706 

4,760 

3,988 

2,304 

' 742 

9,287 

; 580 

Rumania 

6,237 

498 

11,208 

14 

9,278 

5 

22,443 

! 3 

Principal importers: 






United Kingdom 

12,360 

217,084 

9,859 

227,408 

6,915 

208,375 

6,162 

208,209 

Germany 

11,898 

87,909 

15,203 

33,056 

1,166 

5,976 

3,227 

2,752 

Italy 

2,328 

82,586 

6,193 

40,337 

10,456 

20,322 

7,735 

19,654 

France 

633 

46,713 

18,415 

53,678 

37,908 

28.793 

18,343 

22,015 

Belgium 

2,960 

43,576 

3,684 

47,709 

2,293 

38,928 

2,078 

43,994 

Brazil 

19 

32,522 

11 

32,190 

0 

34,697 

0 

36,371 

Netherlands 

1,297 

29,647 

1,080 

29,447 

1,381 

21,562 

279 

20,404 

Japan 

5,819 

22,840 

1 10,737 

22,003 

1 14,637 

i 16,458 

6,576 

12,540 


1 Excluding China. 
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Table e 


RYE: Acreage and Production 



Acreage (millions of acres) 

Production (millions of bushels of 

56 pounds) 


1909-13 

average 

1921-25 

average 

1926-30 

average 

1936-37 

1937-38 

1909-13 

average 

1 1921-25 
average 

1926-30 

average 

1936-37 

1937-38 

World totali 

111.2 

107.3 

114.2 

122.8 

111.6 

1,768 

36 

1,559 

64 

1,812 

1,752 



2.2 

4.8 

3.5 

2.8 

3.8 

45 

26 

49 


.1 

1.4 

1.0 

.6 

.9 

2 

20 

15 

4 

6 

Europe: 

Sweden 

1.0 

.8 

.7 

.5 

.5 

24 

22 

18 

14 

17 

Belgium 

.7 

.6 

.6 

.4 

.4 

24 

21 

21 

14 

14 

France 

3.1 

2.2 

1.9 

1.6 

1.6 

53 

41 

33 

28 

29 

Spain 

2.0 

1.8 

1.7 

1.5 

1.4 

28 

28 

22 

18 

20 

Germany 

12.7 

10.7 

11.6 

11.0 

10.0 

368 

256 

296 

291 

366 

Austria 

1.1 

.9 

.9 

.9 

.9 

24 

16 

20 

19 

17 

Czecho-Slovakia. 

2.6 

2.1 

2.4 

2.9 

2.4 

64 

52 

62 

57 

58 

Hungary 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

1.5 

31 

27 

29 

28 

23 

Poland 

12.6 

12.9 

13.7 

14.4 

14.1 

225 

207 

244 

251 

222 

Lithuania 

1.7 

1.4 

1.2 

1.2 

1.3 

24 

23 

20 

21 

24 

U. S. S. R. (Russia) (including 
Asiatic) 

61.9 

59.7 

66.8 

64.4 

743 

680 

867 

841 


Table 7 


BARLEY: Acreage and Production 



Acreage (millions of acres) 

Production (millions of bushels of 

48 pounds) 


1909-13 

average 

1921-25 

average 

1926-30 

average 

1936-37 

1937-38 

1909-13 

average 

1921-25 

average 

1926-30 

average 

1936-37 

1937-38 

World total, 

91.3 

78.7 

107.2 

109.6 

111.3 

1,842 

185 

1,514 

1,894 

2,186 

2,152 

220 

United States 

7.6 

7.2 

11.2 

8.4 

10.0 

160 

278 

147 

Canada 

1.6 

3.0 

4.7 

4.4 

4.3 

45 

77 

114 

72 

83 

Denmark 

.6 

.7 

.9 

.9 

.9 

27 

32 

44 

41 

SO 

United Kingdom 

1.8 

1.5 

1.2 

.9 

.9 

65 

52 

47 

34 

30 

France. 

2.0 

; 1.7 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

53 

44 

50 

47 

46 

Czecho-Slovakia 

2.3 

1.7 

1.8 

1.6 

1.7 

71 

50 

59 

47 

SI 

Germany 

3.5 

3.2 

3.7 

4.0 

4.2 

134 

100 

134 

156 

167 

Poland 

3.1 

2.5 

3.0 

2.9 

3.0 

68 

50 

69 

64 

63 

U. S. S. R. (Russia) 

26.2 

14.8 

18.2 

20.2 

21.6 

418 

188 

271 

374 

Spain 

3.5 

4.3 

4.5 

4.5 

75 

92 

94 

37 


Rumania, 

3,4 

4,3 

4.5 

4.0 

3.8 

62 

55 

88 

74 

’*42 

Turkey 

3.1 

4.5 

4.4 

61 

99 

105 

Algeria 

’ 3.4 

* 3.6 

3.5 

3.1 

3.0 

* *46 

*31 

35 

29 

27 

Morocco, French 

3.0 

2.9 

3.0 

4.1 

4.2 

38 

40 

39 

70 

35 

India, British.* - - - 

8.9 

7.5 

74 

6.1 

145 

134 

112 

109 

Japan (proper) , . . .T 

3.0 

2.6 

2.3 

! 1.9 

’ 1.9 

96 

82 

81 

69 

’ *72 

Chosen. 

1.6 

2.1 

22 

2.6 

2.7 

32 

37 

37 

47 

63 

China 

16.3 

1 16.2 

14.7 

362 

374 

293 


Table 8 OATS: Acreage and Production 



Acreage (millions of acres) 

Production (millions of bushels of 

32 pounds) 

1909-13 

average 

1921-25 

average 

1926-30 

average 

1936-37 

1937-38 

1909-13 

average 

1921-25 

average 

1926-30 

average 

1936-37 

1937-38 

World total 

143.2 



140.0 

140.4 

4,526 

3,992 

4,685 

4,040 

4,437 

United States 

37.4 



33.4 

35.1 

1,143 

1,251 

1,275 

786 

1,146 

Canada 

9.6 

14.6 

13.0 

13.3 

13.0 

374 

487 

411 

289 

285 

Sweden 

2.0 

1.8 

1.7 

1.7 

1.6 

86 

75 

83 

83 

87 

Denmark 

1.2 

1.1 

1.0 

.9 

.9 

61 

61 

67 

58 

70 

United Kingdom 


f 3.4 

3.0 

2.5 

2.3 


/ 163 

169 

139 

129 

Eire (Irish Free State) 


1 .7 

.7 

.6 

.6 

1 207 

i 36 

46 

36 

40 

Belgium 

7 

7 

.7 

.5 

.5 

^ 44 

41 

47 

38 

36 

France 

10.1 

8.5 

8.6 

8.7 

8.0 

368 

301 

346 

290 

314 

Czecho-Slovakia 

2.5 

2.0 

2.1 

1.9 

1.9 

96 

82 

98 

84 

95 

Germany 

1 9.5 

8.2 

8.6 

6.9 

7.0 

527 

363 

451 

387 

408 

Poland 

1 6.8 

4.4 

5.8 

5.6 

5.7 

194 

121 

196 

182 

161 

U. S. S. R. (Russia) 

41.3 

25.8 

42.4 

43.5 

43.2 

925 

523 

mmm 

1,259 


Italy 

1.3 

1.2 

1.3 

1.1 

1.1 

38 

38 

41 

33 

'*43 

Spam 

1.3 

1.6 

1.9 

1.4 


29 

36 

42 

38 


Rumania 

2.1 

3.1 

2.8 

2.0 

1.9 

60 

63 

76 

38 

'*35 

Argentina 

2.0 

1.8 

2.6 

2.0 

1.8 

54 

59 

63 

55 

48 


1 Excluding China. 
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Table 9 CORIT: Acreage and Production 



Acreage (millions of acres) 

Production (millions of bushels of 

56 pounds) 

1909-13 

average 

1921-25 

average 

1926-30 

average 

1930-37 

1937-38 

1909-13 

average 

1921-25 

average 

1926-30 

average 

1936-37 

1937-38 

World total 

175.6 

180.8 

194.2 

214.0 

209.1 

4,190 

4,291 

4,402 

4,003 

4,942 

Northern Hemisphere: 

153.7 

154.8 

160.0 

174.8 

175.1 

3,745 

3,702 

3,707 

3,141 

4,256 

United States 

104.2 

102.0 

99.5 

93.0 

93.8 

2,712 

2,724 

2,591 

1.507 

2,645 

Percent of world total 

59.3 

55.9 

51.2 

43.5 

44.9 

64.7 

63.8 

58.8 

37.6 

53.5 

Mexico 

6.1 

7.6 

7.7 

7.0 


133 

85 

73 

63 


Europe 

29.6 

30.4 

36.8 

39.4 

39. i 

633 

591 

705 

922 

ois 

Italy 

4.1 

3.8 

3.7 

3.7 

3.6 

103 

95 

97 

120 

135 

Yugoslavia 

4.8 

4.8 

5.4 

6.7 

6.5 

112 

109 

118 

204 

210 

Hungary 

2.2 

2.4 

2.6 

2.8 

3.0 

61 

58 

64 

102 

106 

Rumania 

9.6 

8.8 

10.9 

13.0 

12.8 

193 

141 

183 

221 

186 

U. S. S. E. (Russia) 

3.2 

5.2 

8.6 

6.8 

6.6 

52 

91 

136 

110 


Egypt 

1.7 

2.0 

2.1 

1.6 

1.6 

64 

69 

76 

63 

'*65 

India 

6.4 

5.9 

6.4 

6.4 


83 

82 

84 

91 


Southern Hemisphere: 

21.9 

26.0 

32.1 

39.2 

34.6 

445 

569 

695 

862 

*664 

Brazil 

6.0 

7.0 

9.0 



140 

177 

172 

222 


Argentina 

8.7 

8.1 

10.2 

1*1.9 

7.5 

192 

227 

305 

360 

'i77 

Union of South Africa 

2.3 

4.5 

5.4 

6.1 


34 

57 

68 

100 

65 

Java and Madura 

3.0 

3.9 

4.8 

5.5 


42 

58 

71 

87 



Table 10 CORN : Yield per Acre (Bushels of 66 Pounds) 



1909-13 

average 

1921-26 

average 

1926-30 

average 

1936-37 

1 

1 

1909-13 

average 

1921-261 

average' 

1926-30 

average 

1936-37 

United States 

Mexico 

Italy 

Yugoslavia 

Hungary 

Rumania 

U. S. S. R. (Russia) 

26.0 

13.5 

25.1 
23.4 
27.7 
20.0 

16.1 

26.5 

11.3 

24.9 

23.0 

23.9 

16.0 

17.4 

26,0 

11.2 

26.1 

21.7 

24,1 

16.9 

16.4 

16.2 

8.9 

32.6 

30.5 

36.3 

17.0 

16.2 

Egypt 

India 

Brazil 

Argentina 

Union of South Africa. . 
Java and Madura 

37.7 

13.9 

23.3 

22.0 

14.6 

14.0 

34.8 

13.9 
25.4 
28.0 
12.8 

14.9 

37.0 
13.3 
18.6 
29.6 

12.0 
16.1 

39.8 

14.2 

30.1 
11.0 

15.2 


Table 11 RICE: Acreage and Production 



i Acreage (thousands of acres) 

1 Production (millions of pounds) 


1909-13 

average 

1921-25 

average 

1926-30 

average 

1936-37 

1937-38 

1909-13 

average 

1921-25 

average 

1926-30 

average 

1936-37 

1937-38 

World total 1 






109,000 

126,000 

128,800 

140,000 


TJnited States 

716 

921 

966 

969 

1,093 

660 

990 

1,196 

1,361 

1,472 

India, British 

67,004 

81,400 

80,527 

83,556 

68,807 

64,144 

70,270 

68,451 

73,835 

69,655 

Japan (proper) 

7,300 

7,705 

7,825 

7,859 

7,884 

15,787 

18,107 

19,137 

21,1^5 

20,835 

Chosen (Korea) 

2,905 

3,824 

3,922 

3,924 

4,015 

3,293 

4,556 

4,964 

.r 6,(598 

8,275 

Taiwan (Formosa) 

Indo-China, French 

1,193 

8,550 

1,262 

11,949 

1,443 

13,577 

1,685 

12,355 

5,525 

1,623 

1,413 

7,332 

4,258 

1,213 

100 

896 

1,747 

7,704 

6,065 

2,744 

2,122 

8,183 

6,275 

3,097 

1,264 

992 

^ 3,097 
8,519 
4,450 
2,901 

2,941 

Siam 

Philippine Islands 

4,555 

2,817 

228 

1,009 

6,903 

5,964 

4,229 

1,029 

1,298 

8,014 

6,665 

4,434 

1,363 

1,370 

8,627 

7,196 

6,390 

2,778 

Brazil 

Madagascar 



1,033 

1,322 

7,055 

Java and Madura 

*7,524 

7,506 

6.433 

7,776 




Table 12 RICE: World Trade (Millions of Pounds) 



1 1909-13 average 

[1921-25 average 

1 1925-29 average 

1 1935 1 

1 1936 


Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

World total 

10,718 

12,454 

11,239 

13,593 

10,769 

13,855 

10,236 

12,453 

8,392 

8,496 

Principal exporters: 











United States 

210 

16 

59 

317 

60 

252 

52 

165 

113 

22 

Italy 

4' 

142 

5 

242 

3 

429 

7 

281 

3 

313 

India, British 

278 

5,338 

272 

4,558 

224 

4,888 

548 

3,772 

358 

3,023 

Indo-China (French) 

0 

2,288 

13 

2,974 

0 

3,493 

2 

3,585 

5 

3,735 

Siam 

0 

1,929 

0 

2,795 

1 

3,101 

0 

3,282 

■. t T r 

. T - - 

Principal importers: 









Cuba 

262 

0 

393 

0 

461 

0 

494 

0 

. . 

«... 

France 

518 

79 

467 

75 

532 

169 

918 

51 

1,825 

37 

Germany 

914 

397 

708 

203 

848 

325 

421 

61 

381 

56 

Netherlands 

779 

476 

217 

98 

272 

224 

216 

213 

324 

251 

United Kingdom 

769 

91 

398 

21 

269 

16 

244 

5 

249 

4 

Malaya, British 

2,000 

1,299 

1,385 

567 

1,960 

623 

1,777 

434 

1,919 

430 

Ceylon 

822 

0 

859 

0 

1,048 

0 

1,228 

0 

1,190 

0 

China 

705 

0 

1,549 

5 

2,024 

6 

2,329 

14 

580 

59 

Netherland India 

1,178 

132 

1,231 

55 

1,303 

51 

856 

54 



Japan 

656 

62 

988 

18 

961 

14 

87 

47 

’i22 

*’i7 


» Excluding Chira whose 1936-37 crop was estimated at 109 649,088,000 pounds. 
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Table 13 RICE: Yield per Acre (Pounds) 



1909- 

1913 

aver- 

age 

1921- 

1925 

aver- 

age 

1936- 

1937 

1937- 

1938 


1909- 

1913 

aver- 

age 

1921- 

1925 

aver- 

age 

1936- 

1937 

1937- 

1938 

United States 

022 

1,075 

1,405 

1,290 

Indo-China, French. . .. 

858 

645 

689 


India 

957 

863 

884 

1,018 

Siam 

935 

1,017 

805 

888 

Japan 

2,163 

2,350 

2,692 

2,643 

Philippine Islands 

431 

649 



Chosen (Korea) 

1,134 

1,191 

1,554 

2,061 

Madagascar 

888 

1,018 



Taiwan (Formosa) 

1,184 

i 

1,384 

1,838 

1,812 

Java and Madura 

932 

880 

1470 

I'iso 


Table 14 POTATOES: Acreage and Production 


1 

Acreage (1,000 acres) 

Production (1,000 bushels of 60 pounds) 


1925-26 

1930-31 , 



1925-26 

1930-31 




to 

to ' 



to 

to 



1 

1929-30 

1934-35 

1936-37 

1937-38 

1929-30 

1934-35 

1936-37 

1937-38 


average 

average 



average 

average i 



1 ■ ■■ 

World totaP 

43,000 

48,000 

52,000 


6,660,800 

7,562,100 

8,815,500 


United States 

3,064 

3,426 

3,063 

3,177 

349,434 

369,907 

331,918 

391,159 

Canada 

552 

556 

496 

531 

74,579 

76,934 

65,057 

71,055 

United Kingdom 

800 

753 

722 

715 

198,500 

185,008 

171,178 

183,530 

Eire (Irish Free State) 

369 

345 

334 

326 

87,856 

92,054 

90,378 

101,036 

Norway 

120 

119 

127 

128 

31,592 

31,986 

34,753 

31,636 

Sweden 

366 

331 

330 

329 

63,397 

68,888 

67,098 

64,925 

Denmark 

173 

175 

187 

200 

36,243 

> 43,094 

47,344 

49,236 

Netherlands 

432 

395 

322 

836 

118,097 

109,253 

92,099 

91.858 

Belgium 

408 

i 412 

392 

392 

124,585 

131,758 

118,512 

113,567 

France 

3,606 

3,495 

3,513 

3,512 

523,939 

574,531 

560,371 

540,941 

Spain,. 

812 

1,031 



139,671 

172,759 



Italy 

868 

'981 

1,038 

965 

12\m 

87:017 

96,668 

105,517 

Germany 

6,945 

7,069 

6,900 

7,136 

1,400,991 

1,681,628 

1,702,070 

2,032,274 

Austria 

453 

489 

519 

538 

83,216 

96,563 

87,032 

118;314 

Czecho-Slovakia 

1,727 

1,777 

1,876 

1,906 

312,867 

336,044 

393,217 

454,221 

Hungary 

652 

711 

733 

731 

72,221 

64,821 

90,069 

95,497 

Yugoslavia 

560 

605 

648 


41,930 

53,530 

59,818 


Rumania 

495 

521 

582 


75,865 

68,085 

77,622 


Poland A 

6,125 

6,742 

7,150 

7,360 

972,152 

1,129,238 

1,259,609 

1,388,889 

Lithuania ^ 

1 347 

423 

442 

456 

53,811 

73,428 

76,400 

92,196 

Latvia 

200 

251 

296 

314 

28,477 

46,478 

59,208 

65,476 

Finland 

171 

191 

215 

230 

27,496 

39,028 

48,596 

49,162 

U. S. S. R. (Russia) 

13,411 

14,695 

18,723 

16,920 

1,578,964 

1,758,036 



Chile 

93 

125 

126 


13,557 

17,696 

17,036 


Argentina 

313 

338 



29,325 

34,184 



Australia 

140 

141 



13,315 

i 13,137 







i 






Table 16 POTATOES: Yield per Acre (Bushels) 



1926- 

1930 

aver- 

age 

1931- 

1935 

aver- 

age 

1936- 

1937 

1937- 

1938 

1926- 

1930 

aver- 

age 

1931- 

1935 

aver- 

age 

1936- 

1937 

1937- 

1938 

United States 

114.0 

108.0 

108.4 

123.1 

Germany 201.7 

237.9 

246.7 

284.8 

Canada 

135.1 

138.4 

131.2 

133.8 

Austria 183.7 

! 197.5 

167.7 

219.9 

United Kingdom 

248.1 

245.7 

237.1 

256.7 

Czecho-Slovakia 181.2 

189.1 

209.6 

238.3 

Eire (I. F. S.) 

238.1 

266.8 

270.6 

309.9 

Hungary 110.8 

91.2 

122.9 

130.6 

Norway 

263.3 

268.8 

273.6 

247.2 

Yugoslavia 74.9 

88.5 

92.3 

.... 

Sweden 

17.3.2 

208.1 

203.3 

197.3 

Rumania 153.3 

130.7 

133.4 


Netherlands 

273.4 

276.6 

286.0 

273.4 

Poland 158.7 

167.5 

176.2 

188.7 

Belgium 

305.4 

319.8 

302.3 

289.7 

Lithuania 155.1 

173.6 

172.9 

302.2 

France 

145.3 

164.4 

159.5 

154.0 

Finland 160.8 

204.3 

226.0 

213.7 

Spain 

172.0 

167.6 



U.S.S.R. (Russia).... 117.7 

119.6 



Italy 

83.9 

88,7 

93.1 

109.3 

Chile 145.8 

141.6 

135.2 

.... 


Excluding China, 
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Table 16 SUGAR BEETS: Acreage and Production 



1 Acreage (1,000 acres) 

! Production (1,000 short tons) 

1925-26 

to 

1929-30 

average 

1930-31 

to 

1934-35 

average 

1936 

1937 

1925-26 

to 

1929-30 

average 

1930-31 

to 

1934-35 

average 

1936 

1937 

World total 

United States 

Canada 

Great Britain 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

France 

Spain 

Italy 

Germany 

Austria 

Czecho-Slovakia 

Hungary 

Yugoslavia 

Rumania 

Poland 

U. S. S. R. (Russia) 

€.824 

676 

32 

165 

77 

92 

157 

164 

601 

182 

226 

1,062 

62 

677 
168 
110 
167 
510 

1,620 

8,068 

801 

42 

322 

106 

95 
111 
133 
666 
223 
238 
887 
107 
424 
128 

96 

81 

327 

3,144 

8,212 

776 

56 i 
355 
127 

94 

106 

118 

769 

217 

302 

961 

93 

381 

122 

64 

72 

300 

3,104 

8,218 , 

759 I 
46 1 

314 

126 

102 

103 

118 

702 

200 

317 

1,125 

100 

448 

117 

37 

82 

365 

2.943 

64,805 

7,355 

265 

1,439 

962 

1,208 

2,317 

2,035 

6,367 

1,908 

2,573 

11,856 

686 

7,952 

1,647 

822 

1,207 

4,609 

9,074 

68,939 

8,944 

429 

3,215 

1,620 

1,336 

1,886 

1.824 
8,607 
1,772 

2.825 
11,642 

1,201 

5,171 

1,134 

700 

614 

3,147 

11,680 

79,423 

9,028 
595 i 
3,869 
1,984 
2,003 
1,806 
1,644 
9,101 

2,928 
13,333 
1,006 
4,623 
1,239 . 
681 
471 
2,817 
18,552 

90,304 

8,798 

433 

3,307 

2,000 

2,447 

1,561 

1,517 

8,438 

3,653 

17,307 

1,078 

1 6,599 

1,216 
470 
610 
3,582 
23,259 


Table 17 SUGAR BEETS: Yield per Acre (Short Tons) 



1925-20 

to 

1929-30 

average 

1930-31 

to 

1934-35 

average 

1936 

1937 . 


1925-26 

to 

1929-30 

average 

1930-31 

to 

1934-35 

average 

1936 

1937 

United States 

Canada 

United Kingdom 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

France 

10.9 

8.3 

9.0 

12.5 
13.1 
14.8 
12.4 

10.6 

11.2 

10.5 

10.0 

15.3 

14.1 

17.0 

13.7 

12.9 

11.6 

10.6 

10.9 
15.6 
21.3 
17.0 

13.9 
11.8 

11.6 

9.4 

10.5 

15.9 

24.0 
15.2 

12.9 

12.0 

Spain 

Italy 

Germany 

Czecho-Slovakia 

Hungary 

Poland 

U. S. S. R. (Russia) .... 
Rumania ... 

10.5 

11.4 

11.2 

11.7 

9.8 

9.0 

5.6 

7.2 

7.9 

11.9 

13.1 

12.2 

8.9 

9.6 

3.7 

7.6 

9.7 

13.9 

12.1 

10.2 

9.4 

6.0 

6.5 

lV.5 

15.4 
14.7 

10.4 

9.8 

7.9 
74 


Table 18 SUGAR: Production of Raw Beet Sugar 

(Thousands of Short Tons) 



1925-26 

to 

1929-30 

average 

1930-31 

to 

1934-35 

average 

1936-37 

1937-38 


1925-20 

to 

1929-30 

average 

1930-31 

to 

193^-35 

average 

1936-37 

1937-38 

World total 

United States 

United Kingdom 

Sweden 

Denmark. ... 

Netherlands 

Belgium.. 

France 

Spain 

9,488 

1,066 

202 

144 

166 

306 

297 

879 

242 

9,979 

1,396 

498 

252 

173 

262 

274 

1,112 

216 

10,998 

1,395 

650 

325 

238 

259 

268 

960 

249 

12,096 

1,376 

510 

358 

254 

248 

266 

1,034 

226 

Italy 

Germany 

Czecho-Slovakia 

Hungary 

Poland 

U. S. S. R. (Russia)..,. 

Rumania 

Canada 

Japan 

Australia 

352 

1,937 

1,301 

219 

745 

1,148 

139 

38 

22 

3 

397 

1,838 

825 

158 

546 

1,371 

112 

66 

25 

6 

380 

1,810 

801 

158 

505 

2,203 

87 

89 

53 

5 

382 

2,330 

818 

132 

620 

2,800 

96 

61 

58 

5 


Table 19 SUGAR: Production of Raw Cane Sugar 

(Thousands of Short Tons) 



1925-26 

to 

1929-30 

average 

1930-31 

to 

W34-35 

average 

1936-37 

1937-38 


l'925-26 

to 

1929-30 

average 

1930-31 

to 

1934-35 

average 

1936-37 

1937-38 

World total..... 

North and Central Amer- 
ica and West Indies.. 
United States and pos- 
sessions. 

United States...,,,. 

Puerto Rico 

Hawaii 

Cuba 

Dominican Republic. . . 

19,684 

7,934 

' 1,678 
123 
687 
861 
5,221 
391 

19,22y 

6,114 

2,124 

236 

894 

991 

2,803 

439 

23,780 

7,393 

2,484 

437 

996 

1,042 

3,374 

500 

23,905 

7,433 

2,529 

510 

997 

1,014 

3,360 

504 

Europe and Asia ... 

India 

Taiwan 

Java 

Philippine Islands 

South America 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Peru 

Africa 

Oceania 

Australia 

8,165 

3,341 

681 

2,867 

819 

2,155 

440 

1,056 

428 

763 

668 

564 

9.169 
4,909 

886 

1,731 

1.170 
2,237 

384 

1,134 

441 

928 

785 

667 

11,879 
7.523 
1,088 
1,568 i 
1,121 
2,359 
486 
1,100 
455 
1,120 
1,030 
869 

12,020 

7,355 

1,474 

1,668 

1,103 

2,229 

414 

1,0B5 

448 

1,170 

1,053 

896 
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Table 20 SUGAR: World Production of Raw Cane and Beet Sugar 
(Thousands of Short Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 



.Esti- 

mated 

vrorld 

total 

Esti- 

mated 

world 

total, 

cane 

Esti- 

mated 

world 

tfital, 

beet 

Selected countries 

United 

States 

Cuba 

India 

Java 

Ger- 

many 

Czecho- 

slovakia 

Po- 

land 

France 

1909-10 

16,828 

9,670 

7,158 

883 

2,021 

2,481 

1,411 

2,147 



86r 

1910-11 

18,834 

9,870 

8,964 

903 

1,661 

2,587 

1,617 

2,770 



763 

1911-12 

17,908 

10,622 

7,286 

1,005 

2,124 

2,745 

1,550 

1,552 



546 

1912-13 

20,542 

10,896 

9,646 

907 

2,720 

2,862 

1,616 

2.902 



1,029 

1913-14 

21,154 

11,640 

9,514 

1,089 

2,909 

2,573 

1,549 

2,886 



841 

1914-15 

20,875 

11,952 

8,923 

,1,023 

2,922 

2,736 

1,454 

2,721 


376 

355 

1915-16 

18,885 

12,278 

6,607 

1,078 

3,398 

2,949 

1,797 

1,678 


239 

159 

1916-17 

18,592 

13,255 

5,337 

1,193 

3,422 

3,093 

2,009 

1,721 


293 

217 

1917-18 

20,293 

14,790 

5,503 

1,068 

3,890 

3,839 

1,960 

1,726 


263 

235 

1918-19 

18,604 

14,076 

4,528 

1,102 

4,491 

2,752 

1,473 

1,297 

7i4 

249 

129 

1919-20 

17,989 

14,338 

3,651 

902 

4,184 

3,404 

1,681 

774 

553 

106 

182 

1920-21 

19,546 

14,225 

5,321 

1,345 

4,406 

2,825 

1,853 

1,195 

797 

195 

358 

1921-22 

20,833 

15,311 

5,522 

1,425 

4,517 

2,928 

1,994 

1,434 

731 

200 

326 

1922-23.:.... 

20,879 

15,130 

1 5,749 

1,024 

4,083 

3,410 

1,981 

1,604 

811 

335 

522 

1923-24 

22,987 

16,478 

1 6,509 

1,111 

4,606 

3,715 

2,201 

1.263 

1,115 

423 

524 

1924-25 

26,926 

18,011 

8,909 

1,256 

5,812 

2,852 

2,535 

1.724 

1,574 

540 

880 

1925-26 

27,750 

18,717 

9,033 

1,119 

5,524 

3,334 

2,140 

1,763 

1,662 

638 

796 

1926-27 

27,163 

18,779 

8,384 

1,008 

5,050 

3,659 

2,592 

1,834 

1,153 

634 

763 

1927-28 

29,249 

19,511 

9.738 

1,242 

4,527 

3,603 

3,223 

1,846 

1,383 

624 

911 

1928-29 

30,865 

20,633 

10,232 

1,271 

5,775 

3,028 

3,165 

2,054 

1,165 

822 

957 

1929-30 

30,813 

20,784 

10,029 

1,307 

5,231 

3,082 

3,214 

2,188 

1,142 

1,010 

968 

1930-31 

31,575 

19,343 

12,232 

1,508 

3,495 

3,615 

3,056 

2,808 

1,258 

855 

1,271 

1931-32 

29,246 

20,058 

9,188 

1,421 

2,917 

4,452 

2,822 

1,760 

903 

544 

923 

1932-33 

27,145 

18,759 

8,386 

1.717 

2,234 

5,237 

1,513 

1,202 

695 

461 

1,079 

1933-34 

28,788 

19,184 

9,604 

2,007 

2,527 

5,484 

701 

1.574 

569 

380 

999 

1934-35 

29,255 

18,769 

10,486 

1,508 

2,842 

5,757 

562 

1,844 

708 

492 

1,291 

1935-36 

31,606 

20,919 

10,687 

1,651 

2,899 

6,611 

663 

1,845 

631 

490 

977 

1936-37 

34,778 

23,780 

10,998 

1,832 

3,374 

7,523 

1,568 

1,810 

801 

505 

1 960 

1937-38 

36,000 

23,904 

12,096 

1,886 

3,360 

7,355 

1,568 

2,330 

818 

620 

1 1,034 

i 


Table 21 SUGAR: World Trade (Short Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 


■ 

1925-29 average 

1930-34 average 

1935 

f 1936 


Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Principal exporters: 

Cuba 

5.032,658 

525 

2,911,526 

23 

2.680.798 

53 



Nethcrland India 

2,380,762 

3,634 

1,672,683 

2,582 

1,138,706 

1,612 

974,489 

18 

Czecho-Slovakia 

792,566 

628 

381,607 

720 

216,294 

8 

211,185 

9 

Philippine Islands 

612.260 

2,398 

1,046,077 

803 

569,'043 

174 

991,892 

187 

Dominican Republic 

353,915 

196 

383,422 

4 

549,132 

3 

479;2S8 

5 

Peru 

332,668 

106 

369,999 

195 

358,724 

357 

358,851 

453 

Poland 

i 253,202 

2,291 

251,286 

5,706 

118,360 

15 

68,167 

' 34 

Mauritius 

242,199 

3 

214,838 

43 

257,050 

0 

307,776 

0 

Australia 

Germany 

179,533 

174,357 

911 

92,758 

333,787 

165,659 

4,274 

1 19,224 

300,142 

I 8,672 

88 

19,038 

19,695 

11,362 

Belgium 

152,164 

77,890 

95,714 

1 93,160 

118,085 

106,748 

134,253 

: 152'125 

British Guiana 

113,607 

1 447 

140,662 

! 80 

1 105,049 

■ 42 

197:683 

■ 60 

U- S. S. R. (Russia) 

105,024 

57,858 

128.040 

81,635 

84,204 

280 

1 791507 

342 

Union of South Africa 

Principal importers: 

82,951 

, 10,307 

172,725 

3,004 

223,450 

1,139 

152,083 

1,334 

United States 

167,360 

4,428,566 

i 73,260 

3,102,806 

113,956 

2,954,988 

61,716 

2,969,297 

United Kingdom 

105,263 

2,135.293 

309,079 

2,266,067 

374,181 

2,198,681 

394,878 

2,532,159 

British India 

40,084 

904,568 

40,259 

555,808 

36,331 

251,506 

36,950 

42,090 

China 

2,072 

823,225 

182 

405,504 

12 

287,357 

30 

175,049 

Canada 

89,914 

524,446 

9,250 

441,572 

2,700 

450,377 

6,012 

520,511 

France 

251,691 • 

460,753 

309,839 

435,730 

286,321 

403,301 

244, .341 

345,790 

Japan 

204,103 

414,134 

162,154 

158,690 

182,830 

154,889 

209,660 

238,109 

Netherlands 

284,204 

316,951 

62,874 

142,193 

57,668 

128,586 

53,675 

162,695 

Switzerland 

74 

1 148,736 

803 

i 177,673 

1,193 

166,707 

1,075 

149,735 

British Malaya 

31,068 

I 125,180 

14,954 

112,806 

18,164 

129,739 

19,020 

143,968 

Morocco 

0 

121,576 

469 

155,696 

f 

8.656 

169,261 

8,635 

185,698 
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Table 22 COFFEE: World Trade (Thousands of Pounds) 



1925-29 

average 

I 1930-34 avcracc 

1 1935 

1 1936 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

World total 

3,086,405 

3,006,773 1 

3.361,270 

3,269,082 

3,511,625 

3,424,778 

2,737,987 

3,344,561 

Principal exporters: 






! 



Brazil 

1,865,392 

0 

1,975,720 

0 

2,027,631 

0 

1,876,432 

0 

Colombia 

324,155 

6 

418,078 

3 

498,526 

0 

512,900 

0 

Netherland India 

187,523 

3,035 

175,039 

2,485 

179,612 

1,731 

67,007 

30 

Venezuela 

118,217 

0 

120,925 

5 

118,273 

24 



Guatemala 

100,953 

0 

98i394 

0 

90451 

0 


0 

El Salvador 

96,460 

0 

114,182 

11 

110,384 

0 


0 

Principal importers: 





United States 

17,699 

1,429,825 

7,375 

1,590,445 

7,654 

1,755,809 

9,046 

1,739,191 

France 

219 

360,039 

117 

411,227 

34 

415,086 

69 

411,281 

Germany 

365 

266,650 

1,052 

318,355 

185 

325,554 

132 

342,616 

Netherlands 

36,978 

113.722 

17,286 

104,385 

9,615 

81,625 

3,039 

71,450 

Italy 

4 

99,761 

40 

91,970 

15 

89,301 

50 

69,946 

Sweden 

25 

90,654 

113 

100,096 

17 I 

106,853 

22 

102,954 

Belgium 

890 

88,285 

3,139 

109,317 

308 I 

107,986 

1,224 

115,508 


Table 23 TOBACCO: Acreage and Production 


Acreage (thousands of acres ) 


Production (millions of pounds) 



1925-26 

to 

1929-30 

average 

1930-31 

to 

1934-35 

average 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1937-38 

1925-26 

to 

1920-30 

average 

1930-31 

to 

1934-35 

average 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1937-38 

World total 

5,597 

5,688 

5,535 


— 

4,867 

4,864 

5,103 



United States 

1,757 

1,706 

1,437 

1,438 

1,732 

1,357 

1,337 

1,207 

1,155 

1,553 

Canada 

37 

48 


55 

65 

35 

45 

54 

46 

71 

Mexico 

41 

33 




24 

24 

27 

. 


Cuba 

150 

120 


109 

122 

61 

56 

42 

42 

55 

Dominican Republic 

40. 





35 

16 

9 



Puerto Rico. 

51 

29 


45 


33 

22 

2G 

27 


Argentina. 

23 

37 

39 




26 

32 

34 



Brasil 

221 


T , - - 



182 

216 

213 

n t r 1 


Paraguay 

22 

23 




r -T- 

24 

31 

. . 




France 

39 

41 

45 



61 

71 

83 

1 t * 


Hungary.... 

52 

53 

.38 

37 

35 

58 

67 

47 

50 

47 

Gcrrnany 

21 

27 

31 

32 

32 

44 

60 

7’5 

73 

68 

U. S. S. R, (Russia) 

214 


487 

501 

491 

346 

341 

534 

608 

493 

Italy 

96 


82 

80 

80 

91 

lOG 

102 

97 

95 

Bulgaria v 

83 

67 

85 

92 

101 

61 

54 

62 

67 

69 

Greece ■% 

221 

195 

198 

273 

226 

138 

104 

102 

179 

141 

Rumania 

79 

40 

44 

45 

35 

43 

24 

29 

33 

29 

Yugoslavia 

33 

37 

30 

44 

51 

23 

26 

20 

37 

55 

Poland 

8 

12 

13 

15 

18 

10 

16 

25 

24 

29 

Czecho-SIovakia 

14 

^3 

25 

24 

23 

16 

29 

30 

33 

33 

Turkey 

156 

124 

133 

148 

185 

115 

85 

79 

99 

139 

India 

China 

1,281 

1,285 

1,299 

73 

1,357 

1,353 

58 

1,345 

64 

.... 

1,367 

1,370 

1,358 

1,458 

1,393 

50 

1,404 

51 


Java and Madura. 

**69 


’*63 

58 


Sumatra 

49 

39 

28 

31 


43 

34 

28 

30 


Philippine Islands 

194 

179 

153 



102 

92 

63 



Japan 

91 

86 

86 

”87 

**85 

142 

145 

142 

*i33 

*142 

Chosen.... 

46 

35 

40 

43 

46 

42 

37 

48 

45 

56 

Algeria 

65 

54 

57 

55 

53 

54 

40 

42 

39 



Table 24 TOBACCO: Yield per Acre (Pounds) 



1926-26 

to 

1929-30 

average 

1930-31 

to 

1934-35 

average 

1936-37 

1937-38 


1925-26 

to 

1929-30 

average 

1930-31 

to 

1934-35 

average 

1935-37 

1937-38 


772 

783 

803 

897 


623 

530 

654 

622 

Canada 

942 

947 

838 

1,092 

Rumania. 

551 

603 

735 

817 

Puerto Rieo 

647 

742 

600 

Turkey 

734 

*683 

670 

751 

France. 

1,574 

1,720 



Java and Madura. ...... 

912 

799 

790 

.... 

Ilungary., 

1,115 

1,259 

1*366 

l',336 

Philippine Islands 

524 

515 



U.S.S. R. (Russia) 

1,618 

742 

1,215 

1.004 

Japan (proper) . ....... . 

1,563 

1,685 

1,533 

1,675 

Italy. 

952 

1,097 

1,210 


China 


1,046 

1,044 


Bulgaria 

734 

793 

725 

*684 

India 

i’648 

1.066 
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Table 26 TOBACCO: World Trade (Thousands of Pounds) 



• 1925-29 
average 

1930-34 

average 

1935 

1936 


Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Principal exporters: 





396,330 


425,269 


United States 

525,232 

78,243 

479,027 

63,588 

63,296 

67,519 

Netherland India 

170,071 

11,967 

143,887 

8,204 

108,486 

1,444 

81,269 

1,588. 

Greece 

109,224 

40 

88,048 

50 

111,178 

55 

88,083 


Turkey 

78.023' 

67,864 

0 

3,869 

0 

57,537 

67,101 

114 

2,101 

51,357 

72,670 

313 

54,451 

69,405 

1 

Bulgaria 

57;016 

48,886 

0 

53,546 

6 

44,116 

6 

Philippine Islands 

47,940 

674 

44,917 

1,604 

52,679 

447 

31,840 

668 

Gnha * 

42,279 

40,432 

0 

38,551 

35,810 

0 

31,339 

0 


0 

British India 

Principal importers: 

16,192 

12,121 

36,375 

1 12,350 

'38,155 

11,355 

Germany 

679 

217,778 

888 

191,864 

73 

i 201,201 

0 

200,162 

United Kingdom 

6,211 

202,589 

8,976 

199,485 

7,066 

1 240,364 

5,479 

260,395 

China... 

24,737 

104,548 

20,276 

98,744 

29,915 

! 26,371 

37,921 

38,243 

France 

403 

92,321 

1,387 

104,127 

412 

71,990 

685 

: 66,090 

Netherlands 

3,115 

70,090 

• 4,044 

71,961 

' 3,562 

61,095 

2,158 

1 62,209. 

Spain........ 

37 

53,921 

• 0 

62,733 

0 

61,038 



Belgium 

82 

45,005 

436 

47,198 

369 

44,490 

212 

43,598 

Czecho-Slovalcia 

7 

38,996 

: 0 

21,474 

0 

i 25,251 

0 

20,472 


Table- 2S 


COTTON: Acreage and Production 



Acreage (thousands of acres) 

Production (thousands of bales of 

478 pounds net) 

1921-22 

to 

1925-26 

average 

1925-26 

to 

1929-30 

average 

1930-31 

to 

1934-35 

average 

1936-37 

1937-38 

1921-22 

to 

1925-26 

average 

1925-26 

1 to 

1929-30 

average 

1930-31 

to 

1934-35 

average 

1936-37 

1937-38* 

World total 

73,500 

84,580 

79,628 

85,700 

92,190 

21,500 

27,158 

25,820 

30,900 

38,159 

tJnited States 

37,616 

42,601 

34,658 

30,028 

33,930 

11,516 

15,268 

13,343 

12,399 

18,746 

Mexico 

330 

472 

349 

844 

856 

187 

253 

105 

359 

326 

Peru 

282 

305 

328 

445 

.... 

203 

1 246 

274 

374 


Brazil 

1,475 

1,492 

2,457 

6,425 


568 

504 

772 

1,749 

2,205 

Argentina. 

156 

241 

436 

713 

1,035 

61 

115 

191 

144 


Egypt 

1,768 

1,828 

1,743 

1,781 

2,053 

1,361 

1,587 

1,482 

1,887 

2*282 

A.-E. Sudan 

134 

270 

349 

475 

443 

46 

126 

159 

268 


Belgian Congo 


253 

452 



.... 

26 

71 

141 


Uganda 

*420 

615 

991 

1*487 

1*437 

107 

131 

206 

269 

*3i4 

U.S.S.II. (Russiu) 

741 

2,017 

4,883 

5,023 


306 

1,022 

1,775 

3,250 

„ 3,482 

Iran. 



206 




95 

110 

^ 157 


India 

23, si 8 

26,i92 

23,025 

25,2 i 9 

25*583 

4*5^3 

4.724 

4,^29 

5,278 

4',867 

China 

4,408 

5,563 

6,451 

8,447 

9,300 

2,021 

2,552 

2,730 

3,870 

3,600 


Table 27 COTTON: World Trade (Thousands of Bales) 



1925-29 

average 

1930-34 

average 

1935 

1936 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

1 Imports 

Exports 

Imports ■ 

World total 

14,210 

19,155 

12,574 

12,796 

11,888 

i 11,759 

12,128 

13,224 

Principal exporters: 









United States 

8,805 

393 

7,672 

169 

6,169 

105 

6,652 

177 

British India 

3,023 

169 

2,492 

288 

2,631 

408 

3,336 

'253 

Egypt 

1,480 

0 

1,510 

0 

1,773 

0 

1,618 

0 

Brazil 

109 

0 

175 

1 

639 

0 

924 

0 

Argentina 

78 

1 

119 

0 

168 

0 

■227 • 

0 

Principal importers: 









United Kingdom 

0 

3,208 

C 

2,487 

0 

2,505 

0 

3,109' 

Japan 

0 

3,108 

0 

3,289 

0 

3,392 

0 

4,200 

Germany.... 

304 

1,819 

309 

1,668 

190 

1,430 

34 

1,092. 

France. 

105 

1,638 

34 

1,320 

30 

1,032 

19 

1,491 

Italy 

1 

1,072 

1 

897 

0 

686 

0 

466 

China 

289 

636 

187 

878 

145 

253 

170 

188 

Czccho-Slovakia 

1 

566 

1 I 

392 

0 

350 

1 

■421 

Belgium 

12 

391 

72 

368 

142 

445 

144 

•506 

Poland 

0 

290 

0 

261 

0 

303 

,0 

326 

Canada 

0 

277 

0 

233 

0 

252 

0 

313 

Netherlands. 

2 

187 

t 

194 ' 

1 1 

188 

3 

229 

Austria 

1 

154 

d 

114 

0 

160 

0 

181 
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Table 28 COTTOK: Constunption, Years Ended July 31 



Bales consumed (thousands) 

Percent of total 

1913 

1921-25 

average 

1926-30 

average 

1936 

1937 1 

1926-30 

average 

1937 

World total 

United States (lint only) 

United Kingdom 

Continental Europe 

India... 

Japan 

China 

Canada 

21,963 

5,483 

4,644 

7,514 

1,843 

1,435 

131 

20,166 

5,869 

2,810 

5,362 

I 1,800 
: 2,179 

1,181 

181 

25,149 

6,735 

3,054 

7,668 

1,840 

2,733 

2,004 

239 

27,627 

6,351 

2,846 

8,041 

2,550 

3,602 

2,488 

263 

30,820 

7,950 

3,020 

8,539 

2,560 

3,960 

2,690 

305 

100.0 

26.8 

12.1 

30.5 

7.3 

10.9 

8.0 

1.0 

100.0 

25.8 

9.8 

27.7 

8.3 

12.8 
i 8.7 

1.0 


Table 29 RAYON: Production (Metric Tons of 2,204.6 Pounds) 



1930 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 


1930 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

United States 

Italy 

Germany 

France 

United Kingdom 

Japan 

Netherlands 

57,758 

30,139 

26,772 

22,950 

22,668 

16,311 

8,000 

116,827 

38,988 

46,406 

23,950 

50,775 

99,212 

9,400 

125,931 

38,000 

50,800 

19,300 

51,174 

130,000 

9,5001 

! 

141,632 

47,310 

49,896 

21,772 

54.296 
149,687 

10.297 


Belgium 

Switzerland 

Poland 

Czecho'Slovakia... . 

Canada 

Spain 

U. S. R. (Russia) . 

5,750 

4,592 

2,727 

2,303 

1,796 

1,523 

600 

6,225 

3,687 

5,119 

2,785 

6,010 

2,722 

5,600 

6,450 

5,000 

5,129 

3,377 

6,153 

700 

5,600 

7,711 

6,260 

7,ii6 

.... 

i 


Table 30 WOOL: Production (Millions of Pounds) 



1926-30 

average 

1931-35 

average 

1936 

1937 


1926-30 

average 

1931-35 

average 

1936 

1937 

World total 

3,593 

3,540 

3,614 


U. S. S. R, (Russia) — 

363 

159 

200 

259 






Spain 

74 

69 

71 



364 

432 

427 

433 

United Kingdom 

112 

114 

108 

106 

Canada 

20 

20 

19 

19 

Yugoslavia. 

28 

31 

33 

35 

Argentina 

327 

361 

373 

375- 

Union of S. Africa. . .r. . . 

294 

270 

264 

230 

Tlnigtiay 

140 

111 

116 

128 

Algeria 

42 

38 

48 

49 

France 

47 

37 

37 

38 

Turkey 

31 

30 

42 

49 

Ocrmany 

35 

30 

35 

38 

China 

78 

78 

78 

78 

Italy? 

53 

41 

36 

37 

Australia 

926 

1,011 

975 

1,014 

Rumania 

67 

64 

60 


New Zealand 

258 

281 

303 

314 


Table 31 WOOL: World Trade (Thousands of Pounds) 



1925-29 average 

i 

1930-34 average 

1935 

1936 


Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

World total 

2,073,339 

2,339,500 

2,142.485 

2,400,227 

2,281,955 

2,505,240 

2.354,906 

2,337,218 

Principal exporters: 

Australia 

739,123 

3,990 

831,595 

3,108 

919,076 

5,401 

797,514 

9,370 

Argentina 

294,973 

302 

298,497 

97 

300,842 

' 85 

307,762 

108 

Union of South Africa 

254,431 

576 

277,504 

866 

270,420 

3,050 

220,285 

2,665 

New Zealand 

220,228 

103 

237,843 

15 

222,656 

155 

314,408 

119 

Uruguay 

117,856 

0 

114,502 

11 

111,080 

0 

101,432 

0 

China 

58,272 

568 

28,737 

763 

50,327 

1,457 

41,359 

1,185 

British India 

50,373 

27,843 

38,276 

15,637 

49,885 

22,757 

46,479 

27,330 

Chile 

26,196 

435 

23,536 

149 

22,001 

526 

20,970 

1,281 

Algeria 

24,047 

■ 3,632 

11,616 

1,903 

9,681 

1,932 

18,293 

2,611 

Principal importers: 

France 

53,286 

633,028 

50,173 

588,871 

49,821 

502,267 

69,223 

465,510 

United Kingdom 

54,037 

473,061 

45,112 I 

576,471 

56,143 

595,634 

46,560 

662,465 

Germany 1 

24,109 

361,447 

18,545 

335,535 

3,619 

287,163 

945 

247,093 

United States 

322 

288,346 

151 

133,397 

20 

202,733 

16 

257,725 

Belgium 

19,091 

135,887 

72,853 

164,322 

117,155 

235,327 

247,458 i 

106,214 

Italy 

7,188 

99,134 

4,959 

144,051 

884 

115,985 

1,117 

42,312 

Japan 

' 0 

93,489 

0 

186,681 

0 

.245,245 

0 

219,584 

U. S. S. R. (Russia) 

4.024 

46,095 

20 

62,649 

0 

70,395 ■ 


57,082 
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Table 32 SILK: Commercial Production of Raw Silk (Pounds) 


1 

1909-13 

average 

1921-2f 

average 

1930-34 

average 

1936 

1937 

Total countries specified 

56,389,000 

8.524.000 

992.000 

182.000 

6.611.000 

17.722.000 

21.898.000 
428,000 

32,000 

23.488.000 

^ 

75.501.000 

9.487.000 

548.000 

177.000 

1.874.000 

16.874.000 

46.336.000 

121.000 
84,000 

52.119.000 

121,040,000 

8.144.000 

199.000 
98,000 

4.766.000 

12.342.000 

94.980.000 

136.000 

375.000 

74.427.000 

6,200,000 



Spain * 


Levant and Central Asia ^ 

China (exports) 

Japan (exports) 

India (exports) 

Indo-China (exports) 

United States (imports) 

9,788,000 

99.427.000 

238.000 

375.000 

66.889.000 


Table 33 RUBBER: World Exports (Long Tons of 2,240 Pounds) 


Year 

World 

Middle eastern 
plantation 

American 

Africa 

British * 

Other ® 

Brazil 

Other 

Mexican 

guayule 

1911 

94,055 

14,979 

2,522 

35,970 

15,129 

7,172 

18,283 

1912 

114,276 

28,722 

4.584 

41,619 

14,241 

6,192 

18,918 

1913 

120,123 

46,391 

7,253 

35,659 

12,856 

1,969 

15,986 

1914 

123,173 

64,259 

10,328 

33,001 

7,601 

265 

7,719 

1915 

170,826 

96,266 

20,104 

34,610 

10,322 

1,386 

8,138 

1916-20, average 

290,735 

185,000 


28,541 

9,190 

1,035 

8,280 

1921-25, average 

414,205 

244,832 

139,159 

20,387 

3,451 

1,333 

6,043 

1926-30, average 

716,639 

437,197 

246,369 

21,923 

1,691 

2,954 

6,505 

1931 

805,869 

517,966 

272.498 

12,121 

222 


3,072 

1932 

707,500 

470,690 

228,600 

6,420 

39 


1,751 

1933 

1 860,820 

533,400 

304,800 

9,883 

639 


2,098 

1934 

1,016,210 

586,346 

417,976 

8,903 

34 

398 

2,553 

1935 

872,722 

513,639 

339,862 

11,275 

2,462 

459 

5,025 

1936 . 

855,278 

448,000 

387^000 



1,229 

5,905 





14.763 


Table 34 RUBBER: Net Imports of Principal Countries 

(Long Tons of 2,240 Pounds) 



1910-15, 

average 

1926-30, 

average 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

United States 

United Kingdom 

France 

Germany 

Canada.. 

Japan 

Italy 

U. S. S. E 

Australia 

Belgium 

Czecho-Slovakia 

Sweden 

Austria 

Netherlands 

Spain 

50,885 

19,952 

4,970 

14,783 

1,708 

940 

2,543 

9,457 

627 

2,374 

897 

1,804 

1,774 

552 

439,190 
78,541 
46,571 
38,818 
28,167 
26,154 
13,854 
12,626 
9,588 
7,426 . 
3,357 
2,934 
2,735 
2,299 
1,997 

393,728 

44,086 

40,948 

45.019 

19,941 

56,028 

15,289 

30,047 

12,576 

9,519 

9,463 

4,256 

1,954 

2,851 

4,342 

439,172 

158,482 

49,560 

59,330 

28,439 

69,905 

21,398 

47,271 

9,642 

9,115 

10,999 

7,366 

3,417 

3,758 

6,900 

467,146 

126,764 

51,450 

62,899 

26,882 

58,178 

26,053 

37,667 

9,978 

7,599 

11,226 

4,838 

3,650 

4,069 

8,553 

488,145 

73,214 

62,053 

71,793 

27.867 

61,700 

16,535 

30,994 

9,626 

8,781 

4,538 

3,571 

2,890 



1 Includes Hungary, Czecto-Slovakia, Humania, Bulgaria, Greece, European Turkey, Crete, The Caucasus, Turkistan, 
Central Asia, and Iran. 

2 Including British Malasra. Ceylon, India, British Horth Borneo, Sarawak, Brunei, and Piji Islands. 

» Including Netherland India, Siam, French Indo-China, and Philippine Islands. 
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TaWe 35 MVESTOCK; Number of Cattle, Hogs, and Sheep 

in Principal Countries (in Thousands) 



Cattle 

Hogs 

Sheep 

1921- 

1925 

aver- 

age 

1926- 

1930 

aver- 

age 

Latest 

avail- 

able 

year 

1921- 

1925 

aver- 

age 

1926- 

1930 

aver- 

age 

Latest 

avail- 

able 

year 

1921- 

1925 

aver- 

age 

1926- 

1930 

aver- 

age 

Latot 

avail- 

able 

year 

Total (estimated) 

648,300 

664,300 

759,669 

256,300 

284,800 

284.540 

644.400 

742,300 

683.878 

North America: 










United States 

66,725 

59,191 

65,930 

62,088 

56,844 

44,418 

37,662 

45,560 

52,918 

Canada, 

9,588 

8,860 

8,820 

4,344 

4,387 

4,139 

3,027 

3,431 

3,370 

Mexico 

2,492 

7,834 

10,083 

1,125 

3,300 

6,544 

1,362 

3,186 

3,674 

Cuba 

4,841 

4,496 

4,651 

591 

591 

952 


102 

42 

South America: 




Colombia 

7,468 

6,857 

8,337 

1,352 

1,400 

; 1,622 

776 

794 

872 

Venezuela 

2,689 

3,000 

2,750 

512 

512 

500 

113 

113 

125 

Ecuador 

1,500 

1,282 

1,280 

150 

153 

150 

1,000 

1,100 

700 

Peru , 

1498 

LSQ6 

2,310 

429 

689 

933 

n 36.3 

1X209 


Bolivia..,, 

2,145 

LOIS 

2,064 

362 

375 

398 

3,436 

4,742 

5,232 

Chile 

1,957 

2,153 

2,570 

255 

331 

331 

4,332 

6,263 

6,263 

Brazil 

34,271 

47,000 

40,864 

16,169 

22,000 

24,774 

7,933 

10,700 

13,049 

Uruguay 

8,432 

7428 

8,000 

278 

1 308 

300 

14,443 

19,958 

20,000 

Paraguay. 

4,000 

4.500 

3,750 


1 45 

29 

600 


142 

Argentina 

37,065 

32,000 

33401 

1,437 

' 3,769 

3,769 

36,209 

44,413 

43,790 

Europe: 










United Kingdom 

7,782 

7,985 

8,622 

2,963 

2,879 

4,561 

22,233 

24,675 

25,040 

Irish Free State 

4,206 

4,059 

4,014 

947 

1,048 

1,017 1 

2,804 

3,255 

3,062 

Norway (rural only) 

1,128 

1,221 

1,348 

216 

303 

410 1 

1,380 

1,596 

1,749 

Sweden.,., 

2,418 

2,980 

2,919 

1 1,056 

1,574 

1,293 

1,384 

680 

444 

Denmark 

2,613 

2,981 

3,167 

2,314 

3,741 

3,572 

380 

213 

170 

Netherlands 

2,063 

2,366 

2,570 

1,519 

2,018 

1,679 

668 

485 

655 

Belgium 

1,550 

1,719 

1,783 

1,081 

1,159 

1,054 

126 

122 


France 

13,582 

14;886 

15,762 

5402 

5,942 

7,089 

9,777 

10,574 

9.788 

. Spain 

3,457 

3,714 

4,215 

4,500 

6,024 

5,141 

19,229 

19,989 

17,326 

Portugal.. 

754 

853 

778 

1,019 

1,163 

1,139 

3,721 

4,450 

3,224 

Italy 

6,812 

7,108 

7,245 

2,630 

3,086 

3,206 

12,014 

11,310 

8,882 

Switzerland 

1,425 

1,508 

1,567 

640 

782 

875 

245 

170 

175 

Germany 

10,786 

17,776 

20,088 

15,776 

19,715 

25,892 

5,889 

3,953 

3,923 

Austria. 

2,241 

2,313 

2,349 

1,309 

1,965 

2,823 

526 

272 

263 

Czecho-Slovakia 

4,337 

4,693 

4,596 

2,201 

2,814 

3,242 

986 

848 

592 

Hungary. 

1,866 

1,814 

1,742 

2,424 

2,503 

2,554 

1,661 

1,604 

1,350 

Yugoslavia. 

4,122 

i 3,749 

3,982 

2,875 

2,743 

2,932 

7,683 

7,807 

9,211 

Gieece ^ 


926 

1,016 


422 

624 

« * * • « 

6,799 

8,18S 

Bulgaria..!....^ 

1,928 

1 2,266 

2,183 

832 

1,002 

916 

8,186 

8,384 

8,349 

Kumania 

5,570 

1 4,820 

4,326 

2,976 

2,915 

2,969 

11,660 

12,936 

11,282 

Poland 

8,063 

1 9,019 

10,569 

5,287 

6,736 

7,053 

2il93 

2,244 

3,020 

Lithuania 

1449 

1,245 

1,185 

1,521 

1,189 

1,190 

•1,314 

1,335 

656 

Latvia 

: 867 

977 

1,261 

465 

499 

674 

1,240 

1,030 

1,352 

Estonia 

508 

623 

676 

299 

317 

281 

654 

587 

552 

Finland 

1,847 

1,841 

1,882 

378 

404 

510 

1,526 

1,196 

1,024 

U. S. S. K. (Russia) 

58,263 

64,900 

46,500 

21,184 

21,040 

20,400 

98,100 

122,780 

53,500 

Africa: 










Morocco, French 

1,711 

1,971 

2,055 


117 

90 

7,533 

8,364 

9,284 

Algeria. 

853 

903 

840 


87 

56 

5,943 

6,170 

6,416 

French West Africa 

3,251 

2,536 

2,536 


210 

209 

5,915 

4,563 

5,556 

Nigeria and Br. Cameroons — 

2,919 

3,117 

2,763 


27 

49 

1,711 

3,004 

1,947 

E2vnt 

1,310 

1,551 

1,852 


11 

14 

1,013 

1,138 

1,430 

Kenya 

3,038 

3,812 

5,208 


15- 

15 

2,600 

2,908 

3,237 

Uganda. 

1,109 

1,605 

2,186 


470 

1 

386 

831 

1,051 

Union of South Africa, 

9,459 

10,640 

11,081 

888 

888 

523 

32,561 

43,129 

39,866 

Rhodesia 

2,083 

2,683 

3,066 


101 

130 

333 

373 

352 

Tanganyika Territory 

3,806 

4,823 

4,793 


3 

8 

3,893 

2,032 

14,478 

Madagascar 

7,708 

7491 

5,693 

369 

415 

504 

110 

131 

204 

Asia:^ 










China 



23,000 



81,000 



26,000 

Turkey 

4,821 

5,464 

6,100 




10,458 

31,853 

14,800 

India, British 

146,759 

151,847 

165,760 




22,412 

23,733 

24,044 

India, Native States 

33,982 

38,532 

49,629 




12,299 

18,330 

18,568 

.Tapan 

1,440 

1,474 

1,684 

590 

688 

1,063 


24 

47 

Chosen 

1,567 

1,586 

1,671 

1,078 

1,244 

1,584 




Si-jm 

6,701 

8,783 

10,635 

864 

864 





Philippine Islands 

2,393 

2,909 

3,616 

5,768 

2,236 

2,966 

260 

125 

127 

Java and Madura 

5,287 

5,708 

6,066 



995 

915 

1,292 

1,588 

Oceania: ^ 

Australia 

13,789 

11,873 

13,492 

918 

985 

1,294 

85,556 

103,329 

110,243 

New Zealand 

3,393 

3,439 

4,254 

396 

525 

808 

23,382 

27,516 

31,211 
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laMe 36 BEEF AITO BEEF PRODUCTS: World Trade 

(Thousands of Pounds) 



1925-29 average 

1930-34 average 

1935 

1936 


Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

World total 

3,054,704 

3.007,402 

2,193,083 

2,207.810 

2,049,074 

2,173,664 

1,834,419 

2,084,382 

Principal exporters: 









Argentina 

1,552,601 

93 

1,058.746 

57 

1,004,426 

40 

982.921 

35 

Uruguay 

334,616 

0 

255,162 

2 

255,843 

0 

178,482 

0 

Australia 

284,476 

1,711 

231,881 

1,653 

306,163 

722 

248,664 

736 

Netherlands. 

237,540 

150.721 

91,431 

90,083 

24,782 

44,130 

27,691 

36,403 

United States 

144,303 

84,233 

98,860 

53,524 

51,873 

343,633 

52.345 

164,819 

•New Zealand 

115,286 

626 

131,293 

451 

148,366 

412 

154,029 

461 j 

Brazil 

109,765 

7,221 

130,415 

2,088 

53,001 


21,292 

Principal importers: 


' 

United Kingdom 

34,345 

1,795,364 

28,466 

1,575,517 

69,871 

1,495,624 

49,227 

1,506,829 

Germany. 

4,267 

386,911 

i 7,275 

1 97,386 

1 20 

37,884 

21 

119,283 

Prance 

35,518 

146,920 

r 29,109 

82,915 

41,984 

27,181 

22,287 

24,037 

Belgium, 

38,559 

122,183 

9,745 

68,510 

3,014 

24,197 

3,934 

19,405 

Japan 

0 

j 68,201 

0 

59,129 

0 

38,774 

0 

45,887 


Table 37 - PORK AND PORK PRODUCTS; World Trade 

(Thousands of Pounds) 


1925-29 average 


Exports 


Imports 


1930-34 average 


Exports 


Imports 


1935 


Exports 


Imports 


1930 


Exports 


Imports 


World total. , 


2,33i;2:67 


2,336,415 


2,148,833 


2,162,811 


1,425.974 


1,439,931 


1,469.S04 


l,467,976f 


Principal exporters: 

TJnited States 

Denmark. 

Netherlands, 

Eire (Irish Eree State), 

Canada 

Poland 

Sweden 

Principal importers:. 
United Kingdom. . . . , . 

Germany 

Cuba... 

Prance...., 

Czechp-Slovakia, , . . . , 
Mexico., 


1,136,856 

557,264 

249,396 

92,656 

90,767 

48,032 

41,205 

5,883 

4.584 

0 

3,135 

.3,665 

12 


10,459 

2,869 

15,089 

55,011 

17,247 

37,238 

9,796 

1,371,607 

322,127 

130,315 

88,097 

79,769 

58,269 



3,795 

755,835 

1,634 

214,742 

3,554 

69,620 

26,473 

60,153 

8,614 

109,121 

•6.318 

54,649 


4,362 

1,579,594 

5,969 


0 

.50,440 

1,193 

45,249 

1,096 

45,846 

X 

47,419 


191,746 

10,531 

472,345 

112 

mmm 

5,590 

80,695 

88 

146.208 

485 

78,190 

46 

30,618 

8,861 

3,153 

1,169,678 

194 

144,816 


33,101 

13,735 

5,834 

279 

21,464 


529 


187,046 

420,893 

92,969 

84,532 

203,777 

109,348 

30,043 

7,821 

81 

0 

2,328 

219 


41,846 

0 

4,396 

0 

2,940 

39 

7,092 

1,141,079 

184,498 


6,862 

37,245 


Table 38 COAL RESERVES OF THE WORLD 



Millions of 
metric tons 

World total 

7,863,556 

4.871.000 
3^536,000 

1.361.000 

10,000 

130.000 
30,000 

100.000 

523.200 
166,000 

148.200 
68,800 

55.600 
24,500 

18.600 

North America 

United States and Alaska 

(16,000,000,000 of which is anthracite) 
Canada. 

(2,000,000,000 of which is anthracite) 
Mexico and Central America. 

South America 

Colombia 

Brazil, Chile, Peru, and Venezuela 

Europe 

British Isles. 

Germany 

Poland 

Ukraine 

Czecho-Slovakia. 

Prance, .k.... , 



Europe (continued): 

Belgium 

Norway and Svalba^ 

Spain. 

Holland 

Eussia in Europe 

Old Austria and Hungary 

Asia.. 

China 

(427,000,000,000 of which is anthracite) 

Eussia in Asia 

- India. 

Indo-CHna... 

Japan 

Australasia 

(183,000,000,000 of which is in the Com<». 

^ monwealth of Australia) 

Union of South Africa, . 


Millions of 
metric tons- 


I 11,000 

8,750 

5,500 

5.000- 

12,000 

1,000 

1.900.000 

1 . 100.000 

192.000 

87.000 

22.000 

9,000 

2pO;QOO 


62,000 


Total coal mined in wprid (metric tons of 2,204.6 lbs.) 1936— 1,446, 000, OOOj 1937—1,515,000,000 
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COAL Ain} LIGNITE: Production (Thousands of Metric Tons of 2,204.6 Pounds) 


Table 39 


World total 

United States 

Anthracite 

Bituminous and lignite. 
Europe: 

Austria — 

CoaL 

Lignite 

Belgium 

Czecho-^Iovakia — 

Coal 

Lignite 

France 

Germany — 

Coal 

Lignite 

Saar Territory 

tJ,S.S.R. (Russia)..^ 

United Kingdom 

Asia and Oceania: 

British India 

China 

Japan and Taiwan 

Australia 

Russia in Asia 

U. of S. Africa 


1921-25 1926-30 

average average 


1,290,000 

507,065 

70,440 

436,625 



t.329.000 1,446,000 1,515,000 

385,126 443,293 447,575 

47,317 49,513 46,189 

337,809 393,780 401,386 


CRUDE PETROLEUM : Production (Thousands of Barrels of 42 U. S. Gallons) 


Table 40 


World total... 
America: 

United States 

Mexico 

Trinidad 

Venezuela 

Peru 

Argentina.,..-. 

Colombia 

Europe: 

U. S. S. R. (Russia). 

Rumania 

Polemd ^ 

Asia and Africa: ^ 

Persia 

Netherland India. . . . 

India 

Sarawak 

Japan and Taiwan. . 
Egypt 


1913 

average 

average 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

385,345 

944,777 

1,316,382 

1,521,445 

1,654,688 

1,801,786 

2,040,500 

248,446 

647,961 

895,762 

908,065 

996,596 

1.099,687 

1,277,653 

25,696 

156,091 

57,782 

38,172 

40,241 

41,028 

46,907 

504 

3,259 

7,234 

10,894 

11,671 

13,237 

15,503 


7,313 

95,987 

136,103 

148,529 

154,794 

185,701 

2,071 

6,465 

11,753 

16,314 

17,067 

17,593 

17,467 

131 

3,855 

8,789 

14,025 

14,297 

15,458 

16,236 


453 

16,417 

17,341 

17,595 

18,752 

20,293 

62,834 

40,322 

i 93,459 

174,986 

182,386 

197.418 

199,475 

13,555 

11,819 

1 31,594 

62,011 

61,310 

63,655 

52,176 

7,818 

5,483 

1 5,314 

3,913 

3,812 

3,788 

3,708 

1,857 

26,312 

41,394 

57,851 

57,304 

62,699 

78,741 

11,172 

19,158 

32,366 

46,925 

47,171 

50,026 

56,275 

7,930 

8,472 

8,484 

9,201 

9,219 

9,566 

9,852 

. 141 

3,324 

5,061 

5,140 

5,546 

5,343 

6,026 

1,940 

1,964 

1,918 

1,821 

2,250 

2,445 

2,487 

98 

1,169 

1,632 

1,546 

1,295 

1,277 

1,149 


IRON ORE: Production (Thousands of Metric Tons of 2,204.6 Pounds) 


Table 41 



America: 

United States 62,972 

Cuba 1,608 

Newfoundland 1,457 

CMle 14 

Europe: 

Austria 3,039 

Czecho-Slovakia 

France 21,918 

Germany 28,608 

United Kingdom 16,254 

Hungary 2,059 

Italy 603 

Luxemburg 7,333 

Norway 645 

Poland 

U. S. S. R.. (Russia) . , , 9,514 
Spain 9,862 


73,251 28,444 

496 

1,636 

1,490 


Europe (Continued): 

Sweden 7,476 9,100 


Yupslavia 220 400 | 629 

China 423 1,459 

Chosen., 142 503 

British India 377 1,999 

Unfederated Malay 

States 7,544 559 

PMippine Islands, 754 

Algeria 1,349 2,009 2,326 

Morocco 1»487 

Tunisia 598 842 947 

U. of S. Africa...,, 462 

Australia: 

New South Wales. .... . 76 143 

Queensland 41 2 

1 South Australia A 62 752 


423 1,459 

142 503 

377 1,999 

7,544 559 ' 


1,487 

598 842 947 

462 
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PIG mON: Production (Thousands of Long Tons of 2,240 Pounds) 


Table 42 

1913 

1920 

1921-1925 

average 

1926-1930 

average 

1931-1935 

average 

1936 

1937 

1938 

World total... 

77,714 

61,846 

60,481 

85,064 

56,047 

90,238 

101,378 

79,345 

ISTorth America: 









United States 

30.653 

36.401 

30,166 

37,387 

15,655 

31,073 

37,146 

19,341 

Percent of world total 

39.4 

58.9 

49.9 

44.0 

27.9 

34.4 

36.6 

24.4 

Canada 

1,015 

999 

628 

922 

396 

'753 

975 

748 

Europe: 









Germany. 

19,000 

6,931 

7,905 

11,345 

7,267 

15,062 

15,705 

18,200 

France 

5,126 

3,380 

5,946 

9,600 

6,327 

6,139 

7,791 

5,650 

United Kingdom 

10,260 

8,035 

5,705 

6,029 

4,787 

7.685 

8,352 

6.700 

Belgium 

2,445 

1,099 

1,972 

3,644 

2,904 

3,157 

3,780 

2,330 

U. S. S. R. (Russia) 

4,563 

113 

588 

3,636 

8,165 

14,317 

14,370 

14,845 

Luxemburg. 


682 

1,688 

2,636 

1,929 

1,955 

2,473 

1,415 

Czecho-Slovakia 


725 

763 

1,378 

696 

1,090 

1,624 

1,200 

Poland 


42 

412 

553 

321 

578 1 

713 

930 

Spain 

418 

247 

390 

596 

366 

247 

295 

206 

Italy 

420 

87 

244 

565 

569 

787 1 

850 ^ 

m 

Austria. 

2,344 

98 

302 

389 

129 

244 1 

383 


Sweden 

730 

477 

373 

475 

438 


640 

650 

Hungary,. 



99 

275 

128 

st)l 1 

352 


Asia: 









Japan..... 

236 

718 

774 

1.414 

1,703 

2,184 1 

1,969 

3,100 

India, British 

204 

312 

618 

1,126 

1,172 

1,560 

1,575 


China 

239 

125 

212 

168 

434 

640 ■ 

640 


Oceania: ^ 









Australia 

47 ! 

344 

324 

426 

395 

679 

680 


All other 

100 1 

1,031 

1,381 

2,608 

.2,256 

1,212 

1,067 



COPPER: Mine Production (Metric Tons of 2,204.6 Pounds) 


Table 43 

1921-25 

average 

1926-30 

average 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 


1,111,611 

562.765 

1,659,200 

779,294 

1,496,000 

345,174 

1,723,000 

557,566 

2,200,000 

760,008 


United States 

508,936 

Canada, 

35,465 

93,216 

190,053 

190,974 

240,875 

265,626 

Cuba. . * 

10,927 

9,059 

6,960 

11,163 

13,191 

15,241 

Mexico. 

39,465 

68,763 

39,373 

29,713 

46,077 

44,000 

Bolivia 

8,987 

7,304 

1,913 

3,249 

3,699 

3,460 

Chile 

173,622 

36,928 

2,167 

i 262,612 

267,083 

256,209 

33,352 

12 

413,186' 

36,649 

Peru 

Austria . 

6i;745 

2,380 

29;653 

55 

34,669 

Finland 

11,987 

27,420 

11,391 

26,906 

82,999 

12,032 

32.000 

93.000 


Germany 

20 , sis 

27,031 

21,820 


U. S. S. R. (Russia) 

1 2,744 

63,247 


Spain . . . - 1 , , 

27,105 

6,884 


30,000 

41,700 

30,000 

39,600 

31.300 " 

42.300 


'liugoslavia. 

42,184 

Japan (proper). 

59,594 

14,379 

71,480 

10,966 

70,914 

77,973 

18,859 

87,600 

20,000 

Australia 

17,263 

18,144 

Belgian Congo 

69,231 


107,682 

95,667 

173,468 

150,500 
212,700 ' 

Northern Rhodesia 

171,366 



LEAt>: Smelter Production (Metric Tons of 2,204.6 Poimds) 


Table 44 

1913 

1921-25 

average 

1926-30 

average 


1936 

1937 

World total 

1,151,000 

1,233,400 

1,699.000 

1,381,000 

1,478,000 

1,702,000 

United States..., 

385,643 

502,732 

615,544 

294,075 

362,055 

423,232 

Canada 

17,202 

59,014 

134,112 

148,558 

164,857 

181,162 

Mexico..,. 

Argentina. 

57,488 

123,906 

5,284 

218,810 

8.439 

9,837 

8,065 

177,630 

4,103 

6,452 

22,350 

214,376 

10,700 

8,899 

13,800 

223,678 

Peru 


132 

19,054 

10,172 

Great Britain. 

18,420 

4,905 

Belgium 

53,590 

60,887 

86,813 

68,890 

67,000 

93,804 

Prance. 

28,817 

17,251 

22,797 

14,575 

i 14,500 

38,860 

Austria 

22,312 

4,271 

7,241 

8,048 

8,732 

10,246 

Germany 

188,000 

64,591 

91,200 

122,300 

139,100 

166,100 

Poland 

15,296 

17,374 

34,253 

23,115 

18,819 

35,803 

15,021 

36,307 

17,587 

39,088 

Italy 

21,674 

Spam 

198,829 ' 

135,640 

138,101 

62,742 


30,000 

Yugoslavia 

9,006 

44,305 

'10,775 

72,880 

7,554 

’73,217 

5,804 

4,039 

India (Burma) 

5,951 

74,329 

77,728 

Tunisia 

14,234 

114,101 

18,525 

166,437 

25,390 

221,431 

21,497 

196,051 

27,150 

238,833 

.Australia. * 

110.444 

U. S, S. R. (Russia) 



44,a53 

50.800 

55.000 
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Table 45 ZINC: Smelter Production (Metric Tons of 23204.6 Pottuds) 


1913 


World total 

839,000 

314,498 

United States 


Norway. 

9,287 

66,243 

Great Britain 

Belgium. 

2Q4;220 

67,890 

24,323 

109,361 

France *. 

Netherlands 

Germany 

Poland 

Italy., 


Spam 

6,003 

900 

Japan 

Australia 

4,187 

Mexico.. 

Northern Rhodesia 


U. S. S. R. (Russia). 



1921-25 

1926-1930 

1934 

average 

, average 

823,000 

1,355,000 

1,168,000 

391,085 

532,879 

329.842 

27,319 

76,973 

122,394 

3,893 

12,743 

45,027 

26,835 

45,153 

52,022 

131,608 

193,657 

174,900 

47,037 

82,853 

47,248 

15,030 

! 25,378 

19,911 

38,832 

89,980 

71,196 

72,046 

155,849 

92,921 

3,945 

12,145 

24,864 
" 8,184 

10,366 

13.733 

13,540 

20,071 

32,145 

32,078 

51,515 

55,506 

139 

13,600 

10,100 

3,000 

29,148 

19,854 

27,084 

732 


1935 

1 

1936 

1937 

1,332,000 

; 1.461,000 

1,621,000 

381,591 

446,452 

505,212 

135,645 

137,211 

143,964 

45,019 

45,028 

41,270 

. 61,433 

61,768 

63,138 

181,740 

195,320 

225,579 

47,443 

54,009 

60,427 

13,747 

15,428 

24,645 

•123,198 

133,760 

163.200 

84,606 

92,580 

107.174 

27,579 

26,575 

37,767 

8.916 

7,800 

5,300 

34,191 

30,066 

45,500 

68,752 

71,641 

70.869 

32,327 

31,913 

31,412 

21,012 

21,063 

14,256 

47,910 

66,000 

65,0(10 


Table 46 LUMBER: Foreign Trade of Specified Countries (Millions of Board Feet) 



[ United States 

Canada 

Sweden 

Finland 

Norway 
Exports ! 

U.S. S.R. 


Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Exports 

Exports 

Exports 

1921-1925 average 

1926-30 average. 

2,145 

2,819 

1,593 

1,572 

2,019 I 
1,988 

1,690 

1,927 

1,718 

2,188 

190 

183 

1,275 

1931-35 average 

1,334 

424 

1,195 

1,481 

1,646 

75 

1,824 

1936.. 

1,256 

617 

1,750 ! 

1,579 

1,926 

52 

1,974 

1937 

1.398 

617 

1,855 




Table 47 COTTON SPINDLES: Number in Principal Countries (in Thousands) 



1033 

1 1934 

1935 

1936 


1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

Total 

United States 

Percent of total 

Can^a.. ....... 

Mexico T 

Brazil Z... 

United Kingdom 

Percent of total 

France 

Germany. 

U. S. S. R. (Russia), , . . 
Italy 

157,548 

30,893 

19.6 

1,240 

832 

2,620 

49,001 

31.1 

10,144 

9,850 

9.200 

5,334 

156,831 

30,942 

19.7 

1,187 

862 

2,702 

45,893 

29.3 

10,170 

10,109 

9,800 

5,487 

153.972 

* 30.093 
s 10.5 
1,155 
862 
2,709 
42,688 
27.7 
10,157 
10,109 
9,800 
5,481 

151,782 

28,147 

18.5 

1,110 

862 

2,712 

41,391 

27.3 

9,932 

10,109 

9.800 

5.483 

Czccho-Slovakia 

Spain .. 

Bclgiunf 

Switzerland 

Poland , . . . . 

Netherlands — 

Austria,... 

Other Europe 

India 

Japan 

China 

Mother — * 

3,627 

2,070 

2,087 

1,176 

1,818 

1,224 

758 

2,774 

9,506 

8,209 

4,585 

600 

i 3,627 
2,070 
2,106 
1,295 
1,696 
1,236 
•774 
2,883 
9,572 
9,115 
4,680 
625 

3,618 

2,070 

2,090 

1,265 

1,688 

1,219 

760 

2,741 

9,613 

9,944 

4,810 

1,000 

3,562 

2,070 

2.009 
1,241 
1,707 
1,220 

773 

2,822 

9.705 

10,867 

5.010 
1,250 


Table 48 ELECTRIC POWER: Output in Principal Countries 



Output of electric current 


Output of electric current 

Total, million kilowatt-hours 

Total, million kilowatt-hours 

1925 

1936 

1937 

1925 

1936 

1937 

World total, estimate. 

North America: 

United States 

160,000 

73,791 

10,480 

561 

1,292 

3,214 

223 
9,700 • 

113,602 

25,402 

2,246 

' 1,951 

4,943 

3,500 

621 

16,300 

120,997 

27,584 

2,480 

5,549 

4,000 

754 

17,600 

Europe (continued): 

Germany 

Italv 

Netherlands 

Norway. 

11,521 

7,COO 

896 

4,200 

1,300 

3,500 

4,190 

8,320 

6,400. 

42,487 

J3,5G3 

2.336 

7,985 

2,863 

32,800 

7,425 

6,0.55 

25,925 

796 

24,112 

3,528 

50,000 

14,901 

2,576 

j , 1 ■ 

Mexico,. 

South Arnerica: 

Argentina. 

Europe: 

Belgium 

Czerao-Slovakia — . — 

Denmark 

France 

Poland ... 

Russia, 

Sweden 

Switzerland. 

United Kingdom 

Yugoslavia. 

Asia: Japan 

Oceania: Australia 

3,356 

8,000 

6,855 

28,760 

913 

26,714 
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■WATER PO'WER: Developed and Estimated Potential, 1939 


Table 49 


World total. . 


Korth America total 26,000,000 

tJnited States 17,284,400 

Alaska 36,600 

Canada 8,112,800 

Mexico 450,000 

Newfoundland 270,000 

Central America 101,000 

West Indies 40,000 

South America total 1,100,000 

Argentina 67,000 

Bolivia 13,500 

Brazil 719,000 

Chile 189,000 

Colombia 25,000 

Ecuador 16,000 

Gubna, British 

Guiana, French 

Surinam (Dutch Guiana) 

Paraguay 500 

Peru 55,000 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 15,000 

Europe total 27,200,000 

Albania 1,000 

Bulgaria 64,000 

Czecho-SIovakb ’ 310,000 

Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 24,000 

Finland 438,000 

France 5,250,000 

Germany 3,550,000 

Greece 10,000 

Hungary 5,000 

Italy 6,000,000 

Norway 2,900,000 

Poland 50,000 

Portugal 72,000 

Rumania 127,000 

Spain 1,400,000 

Sweden 1,874,000 

Switzerland 2,800,000 

U. S. S. R. (Russia) 1,463,000 

United Kingdom 400,000 

Yugoslavia 250,000 


Horsepower 
Developed! Potential 


^ 61,480,000 666,000,000 


77.000. 000 

33.500.000 

1.400.000 

25.500.000 

8.500.000 
600,000 

7.000. 000 

200,000 

74.000. 000 

5.400.000 

3.600.000 

36.000. 000 

3.600.000 

5.400.000 

1.300.000 

3.600.000 

700.000 

1 . 100.000 

2,800,000 

6.400.000 

400.000 

4.300.000 

71.000. 000 

700.000 

400.000 

700.000 

235.000 

1.400.000 

6 . 000 . 000 

3.550.000 

350.000 

160.000 

5.400.000 

16.000. 000 

1.350.000 

450.000 

3.000. 000 

5.700.000 

4.000. 000 

2.300.000 

14.000. 000 

700.000 

4.000. 000 


Horsepower 
Developed! Potential 


Asia total 

Afghanistan 

Arabia. 

Chinese Republic 

Chosen (Korea) 

French Indo-China 

India 

Iran (Persia) 

Japan 

Siam and Malay States 

Taiwan (Formosa) 

Russia in Asia 

Africa total 

Algeria 

Angola 

Belgian Congo and Mandate 

British Central Africa ? 

British East Africa 

Egypt 

French Congo 

French Guinea 

French Cameroon. Mandate 

French Sudan 

Gold Coast and (British) Togo 

Ivory Coast, Dahomey and 

(French) Togo 

Liberia 

Madagascar 

Morocco 

Nigeria and (British} Cameroon... 

Portuguese East Africa 

Rhodesia 

Sierra Leone 

Tanganyika. 

Union of South Africa 

Oceania total 

Australia and Tasmania 

Borneo including New Guinea and 

Papua 

Celebes 

Hawaii 

Java 

Nevv Zealand 

Philippine Islands. 

Sumatra 


6,300,000 

2,000 

18,500 

3,500 

225,000 


148,000,000 

700,000 


5,200,000 

50.000 

237.000 

77.000 

180.000 
400 

4,000 

70.000 


22,000,000 

700.000 

6,000,000 

39.000. 000 

300.000 

7.200.000 

5.700.000 

1,000,000 

64.000. 000 

274.000. 000 

300.000 

5.700.000 

130.000. 000 

1.700.000 

6.700.000 

850.000 

50.000. 000 

3.000. 000 

18.500.000 

1.400.000 

2 . 000 . 000 

4.000. 000 

5.700.000 

7.000. 000 

350.000 

13.000. 000 

5.000. 000 

3.500.000 

2.500.000 

4.000. 000 

2.300.000 

22,000.000 

2 . 000 . 000 

10.500.000 

1.400.000 

150.000 

1.100.000 
1,500.000 
2,000,000 
3,000,000 


RAILWAYS, HIGHWAYS, AND MOTOR VEHICLES OP THE WORLD 


Table 60 


North America: 


R. R. -j. , Number 

Main- High- qj- 

track motor 

mileage ®iueage vehicles 


United States 

238,539 

3,200,000 

Alaska... 

800 

1,978 

Hawaii 

347 

3,095 

Canada..,., 

42,916 

410,808 

Newfoundland 

974 

3,662 

Mexico 

14,157 

56,923 

Central America: 

British Honduras 

25 

150 

Costa Rica 

430 

1,830 

Guatemala 

720 

4,020 

Honduras 

I 950 

511 

Nicaragua 

283 

1,670 

Panama 

230 

977 

El Salvador 

1 375 

2,796 

west Indies: 

t 

Cuba 

t 3,079 

2,264 

Dominican Republic 

145 

930 

Haiti 

158 

1,337 

Puerto Rico 

338 

5,737 

West Indies, British 

420 

! 12,187 


R. R. , Number 
Main- High- qJ 
track motor 

mileage ®^lcage vehicles 


South America: 

Guiana, British 

Surinam (Dutch Guiana) . . . 

Colombia 1,£ 

Venezuela £ 

Argentina 24, £ 

Brazil 20,5 

Paraguay j 

Uruguay 1,7 

Bolivia 1,4 

Chile 5,4 

Ecuador j 

Peru 2,6 

! Europe: 

i Sweden., io,2 

Norway 2,6 

Denmark 3,2 

Great Britain 1. . 20, 1 

Eire. 2,8 

Belgium 5,0 

France 41,3 


I 191,947 
79,759 
144,901 
2,418,728 
€1,855 
, 223,770 
2,192,471 
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llAILWAYS, HIGHWAYS, AND MOTOR VEHICLES OF THE WORLD-Continued 


Table 60 


R. R. 
Main- 
track 
mileage 


HigV 

way 

mileage 


Number 

of 

motor 

vehicles 


R. R. 

, Main- 
track 
mileage 

High- 

way 

mileage 

Number 
of . 
motor 
vehicles 

796 

4,844 

7,441 

613 

12,278 

12,735 

43,128 

277,471 

105,160 

951 

17,802 

26,997 

4,561 

42,587 

69,196 

1,967 

21,023 

17,151 

867 

10,404 

48,654 

1,925 

2,445 

10,000 

9,497 

62,100 

38,316 

13,560 

665,626 

.175,761 

2,982 

13,830 

9,500 

936 

10,740 

4,200 

1,068 

6,482 

44,827 

28,019 

482,644 

749,753 

3,320 

57,802 

239,668 

3,001 

47,879 

64,550 

1,306 

7,492 

18,004 

1,148 

5,134 

58,437 

2,764 

6,013 

31,212 

14,753 

83,616 

‘324,084 

634 

15,757 

6,834 


Europe (Continued): 

Netherlands 

Czecho-Siovakia 

Hungary 

Germany. 

Switzerland 

Estonia 

Einland 

Latvia 

Lithuania 

Roland.,.. 

H. S- S. R. (Russia) 
(including Asiatic). 

Italy 

Portugal • 

Spain 

Bulgaria.. 

Greece 

Rumania 

Yugoslavia 

Asia: 

Turkey 

Syria 

Palestine 


2.348 
8,368 
5,665 

45,347 

3,233 

891 

3.418 
2,033 

1.419 
12,817 

86,299 

14,267 

2,159 

10,340 

2,000 

1,7191 

6.348 
6,339 

4,220 

890| 

329 


16,031 

43,564 

38,891 

236,306 

10,263 

13,489 

40,910 

21,185 

19,632 

208,579 

1,682,109 

151,392 

19,407 

70,760 

16,030 

9,181 

84,951| 

26,197! 

23,745 

6,362 

1,895 


147,905 

105,527 

21,237 

1,564,600 

73,200 

5,254 

42,267 

5,834 

2,679 

34,324 

514,440 

430,994 

46,705 

125,000 

4,111 

14,000 

25,070 

14,784 

9,504 

10,439 

7,715 


Asia (Continued): 

Iraq 

Iran (Persia)... 

India, British 

.Ceylon 

Netherland India 

Indo-China, French. . . . 

Philippine Islands 

Siam 

China 

Japan (proper) 

Chosen 

Taiwan 

Malaya, British 

Oceania: ^ 

Australia. 

New Zealand 

Africa: 

Algeria. 

Tunisia 

Morocco, French 

Egypt 

Union of South Africa. 
Madagascar 


Table 61 MERCHANT MARINE OF PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 


(Number of Vessels) 



World 

total 

United 

States 

United 

King- 

dom 

British 

Domin- 

ions 

France 

Ger- 

many 

Italy 

Nether- 

lands 

Norway 

Sweden 

Japan 

All 

other 

1895.... 

30,288 

3,220 

9,227 

2,309 

1,164 

1,730 

1,239 

458 

3,041 

1,432 

339 

6,129 

1900.... 

27,840 

3,135 

8,914 

1,924 

1,214 

1,710 

1,176 

406 

2,380 

1,433 

484 

5,064 

1905. , . . 

29,750 

3,457 

9,348 

2,017 

1,497 

1,996 

1,209 

505 

2,210 

1,648 

691 

5,272 

1910.... 

30,053 

3,469 

9,417 

2,078 

1,465 

2,178 

1,080 

628 

2,065 

1,472 

846 

5,355 

1915.... 

30,720 

3,249 

9,285 

2,068 

1,539 

2,166 

1,177 

809 

2,174 

1,462 

1,155 

5,636. 


31,595 

5,457 

8,561 

2,270 

1,758 

1,138 

1,115 

987 

1,777 

1,297 

1,940 

5,295 

192«^... 

3^916 

4,882 

8,559 

2,430 

1,828 

2,028 

1,353 

1,099 

1,805 

1,389 

2,087 

5,455 

1926.... 

32,615 

. 4,627 

8.369 

2,477 

1,769 

1,986 

1,401 

1,109 

1,844 

1,380 

2,087 

5,566 

1927,... 

32,175 



2,439 

1,752 

1,090 

1,429 

1,156 

1,805 

1,371 

2,035 

5,47^ 

1928.... 

32,408 

4,435 

8,204 

2.479 

1,682 

2,080 

1,429 

1,290 

1,787 

1,383 

2,048 

5,591 

1929.... 

32,482 

4,383 

8,172 

mimm 

1,662 

2,127 

1,380 

1,339 

1,807 

1,385 

2,059 

5,661 


32,713 

4,223 

8,238 

2,516 

1,651 

2,157 

1,380 

1.401 

1 1,916 

1,417 

2,060 

5,754 

1931.... 

32,344 

KffilDEfl 

8,157 

2,529 

1,653 

2,171 

1,347 

1,429 


1,428 

1,969 

5,664 

1932.... 

32,247 

3.946 

7,971 

2,567 

1,644 

2,151 

1,323 

1,445 


1,433 

1,964 

5,795 

1933.... 


mmm 

7,705 

2,528 

1,627 

2,084 

1,278 

1,413 

1,970 

1,395 

2,019 

5,836 

1934.... 

30,997 

3,739 

7,469 

2,498 

1,567 

2,043 

1,242 

1,426 

1,908 

. 1,339 

1,949 

5,817 

1935.... 

30,979 

3,692 

7,349 

2,483 

1,479 

2,080 

. 1,231 

1,414 

1,862 

1,294 

2,146 

5,949 

1936.... 

30,923 

3,376 

7,246 

2,458 

1,420 

2,094 

1,246 

1,420 

1,858. 

1,259 

2,367 

5,978 



3,485 

7,264 

2,447 

1,366 

2,191 

1,270 

1,416 ! 


1,249 

2,564 

6,030 


MERCHANT MARINE OF MINOR COUNTRIES 
(Thousands of Tons) 



1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 


1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 


342 

340 

343 

331 

319 

Latvia 

198 

193 

190 

170 

185 


456 

415 

402 

388 

420 

Mexico 




36 

41 


494 

499 

491 

479 

476 

Panama 

287 

272 

137 

429 

512 

Chile.. 

156 

157 

146 

143 

142 

Peru. 

60 

49 

44 

46 

37 

China 

401 

398 

455 

492 

600 

Poland 



95 

92 

93 

Cuba 

39 

40 

35 

33 

34 

Portugal 

“266 

‘263 

260 

255 

258 

Danzig 

256 

264 

266 



Rumania 

93 

92 

92 

91 

88 

Denmark 

1,168 

1,104 

1,101 

1,136 

l,i'i8 

.U.S.S.R. 

843 

.942 

.1,114 

1,218 

1.258 

FiStnnia . ...... 

126 

121 

126 

155 

168 

Spain 

1,232 

1,178 

1,178 

1,157 

1,054 

Finland . , 

421 

469 

481 

481 

549 

Turkey. 

188 

193 

199 

196 

195 

Greece 

1,417 

1,507 

1,711 

1,801 

1,855 

Yugoslavia 

374 

357 

347 ; 

373 

379 

Honduras 

77 

75 

72 

69 

70 

All other 

564 

505 

557 

690 

393 
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Abyssinia, see Ethiopia. 

Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, 590, 719. 

Adelaide, South Australia, 70S. 

Adok Island, 689. 

Adolph S. Ochs, the, 212. 

.^Egean Sea, 591, 633, 634; islands in, 597. 

Aerial bombs, 70S. 

Aerocar, 740. 

Afghanistan, 133, 638, 643-644; agriculture, 643; 
irrigation, 643; minerals, 643; Mohammedan 
laws and customs, 643. 

Africa, SO, 132, 310, 378, 483, 522, 524, 551, 552, 
706, 712-731; agriculture, 566, 715 (m.), 719, 
725, 729; airports, 735; air routes, 729, 734; 
colonies in, 138, 551. 552, 592, 597, 713-715; 
forests, 729, 730; irrigation, 713, 719; lumber, 
255, 729, 730; oil, oilseeds, and seedcake, 109, 
310, 547, 566, 729, 730; rainfall, 712, 724, 729; 
rubber, 729, 730; wool, 531, 724; see individual 
countries; also North Africa, British East 
Africa, Union of South Africa, West Africa, etc. 

Agricultural machinery, 62, 64, 96, 97, 107, 112, 
155, 159, 170, 178, 274, 292, 385, 386, 433, 476, 
SOI, 527, 549, 582, 592, 614, 615, 627. 

Agriculture and agricultural products, 51, 54, 
60-77, 102; agricultural regions of tlie U. S., 
155 (m.); primitive, 433, 436, 506, 507, 602; 
.Afghanistan, 643; Alaska, 392; Andean coun- 
tries, 504, 506; Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 719; 
Arabia, 644; Argentina, 476, 478, 479; Aus- 
tralia, 701, 702, 703, 704; Belgium. 565; Bul- 
garia, 634; Canada, 413, 417; Chile, 496 (m.); 
China, 661. 664-665, 669; Colombia, 450; 
Czechoslovakia, 628; Egypt, 716; England, 513, 
525, 529, 530; Finland. 622; France. 575-576; 
French Indo-China, 697; Germany, 550, 555; 
Gold Coast, 729; Greece. 633; Hawaii, 395-396; 
India, 647-653; Italy, 592, 593. 595, 596; Man- 
chukuo, 669; Mexico, 429, 433, 436; Near East, 
638; New Zealand, 708; North Africa, 712, 
715 (ra.); Palestine, 641; Paraguay, 472, 473, ' 
474; Poland, 627; Russia, 614, 615, 617, 620, 
621; Spain, 600, 601, 602; Sweden, 554; Switzer- 
land, 586; Turkey, 639; Union of South Africa, 
725; Uruguay, 490; Venezuela, 452; see indi- 
vidual countries. 

Agrol, 69. 

Air, 28-32, 37, 51, 271; depth and pressure of, 29- 
32.41-43.46; heating of, 34-36, 37-38; height of, 
30; nitrogen from, 498, 541, 556; saturation, 38. 

Air age, 12, 13. 115, 524, 733-748, 743; air-age 
thinking, 739; air zone, 424. 

Air bases, 390, 395, 397, 404-405, 407, 409; Aus- 
tralia, 706; Britain, 524; British Guiana, 454; 
Dakar. 731; Hawaii, 395, 397; Midway, 397; 
Surinam, 454; see air fields, airports, etc. 

Air conditioning, 97. 

Aircraft, 16, 114-124, 742; bases, 404-405; sent to 
Russia by lend-lease, 643; see airplanes, air- 
ships, dirigibles, etc. 

Aircraft carriers, 189, 209-210, 404. 

Aircraft industry, 186-195, 189, 190-193, 196, 
229; industrial centers, 192-193; from peace to 
war, 186-187; in hands of automobile manu- 
facturers, 190-193; largest industry, 215. 

Air fields, 117, 118, 453, 743; Canada, 120, 425, 
735; Great Britain, 524; Newfoundland, 120, 
42 7j 735; see Airports and landing fields. Air 
bases, etc. 


Air forces, 188; British, 634; German, 563, 628; 
New Zealand, 710; Russian, 634; see Armed forces. 

Airfreight, 114, 120, 122, 123, 372, 424, 510, 580. 
733, 734, 737 (graph), 739; aid carried to China. 
734; see Air transportation. 

Air hours, 7. 8, 114-115, 116, 118, 394, 735, 743; 
time in the air, 118; see Air travel. 

Airlines, IS, 117-120, 370-371, 394, 425, 437, 450, 
453, 492 (m.), 621, 733, 735, 743; planes used as 
cargo carriers, 195; transcontinental, 184, 424; 
transoceanic, 372, 424, 425; world, 114-124; air- 
line companies, 741, 748; airliners, 742; see Air 
routes. Air transportation. 

Air-mall service, 114, 116, 117? 120, 122, 372, 479, 
503, 580, 734. 

Airplane crew, 736. 

Airplane engines, ISO, 190, 194, 215, 225, 238, 
382, 423, 523, 707, 734; importance of careful 
workmanship, 190; mass production, 190-191; 
parts for, 190; transportation of, 734. 

Airplane instruments, 19, 116. 

Airplane passengers, 114, 120, 122, 123, 424, 479, 
580, 735, 736, 739, 741, 743; see Air transpor- 
tation. 

Airplane pilots, 19. 22, 31-32, 38-39, 45-46, 115, 
116, 117, 195, 425, 426, 520, 736, 739, 741, 744, 
745, 747; Dutch, 743; French, 743; Russian, 
745; planes for training pilots, 193, 425-426; 
school for training pilots, 728. 

Airplane plants, 7, 87, 160, 161, 180, 183, 188, 
189-190, 196, 423, 465, 739; reasons for location, 
194-195; airplane manufacturers, 741. 

Airplane radio operator, 736. 

Airplanes. 1-9, 28, 50, 53, 84, 92, 160, 180, 187, 
188, 198, 214, 215, 221, 234, 236, 239. 242, 261. 
277, 279, 313, 363, 371, 382, 394, 418, 419, 443. 
453, 470, 503, 511, 516, 520, 521, 522, 523, 553, 
628, 630, 638, 696, 697, 704, 707,^731, 7^3; 
American-built planes superior J,o German and 
Japanese, 193, 685, 688; carrier-based, 404; 
carry troops and tanks, 187-189, 734, 745, 748; 
experiments in flying, 117; in China war, 673; 
in Russia, 63, 122-123, 613; land-based, 733, 735; 
made of wood, 87; manufactured by automobile 
plants, 190-193; manufacture of parts, 197; 
mass flying, 117; records, 115-117, 118; service 
in wartime, 734; uses of. 120, 121, 124, 132, 340, 
418, 419, 425, 427, 591, 734; see Aircraft in- 
dustry, Aviation, etc. 

Airplane routes, 117-124, 383-384, 394-395; 405, 
479, 480 (m,), 560, 580, 745, 747 (map), 748; 
across the Andes, 503; Alaska, 6, 120, 394, 424, 
741, 743, 744, 746; Argentina to U. S., 121, 479; 
Australian, 122; Australia to United Kingdom, 
122; Australia to U. S., 707; Batavia to Darwin, 
122; Brazil, 470 (map); Canadian, 120; Chinese, 
124; commercial, 117, 372, 383, 384; Colombia 
to U. S,, 450; Dakar to Natal, 729; Darwin to 
Singapore, 122; early, 118; European, 122-123; 
Japan, 124, 688; Lisbon to U. S., 606; Miami, 
via Canal Zone, to Maracay, 453; Montreal to 
Vancouver, 425; New York City to Chungking, 
739; North America to Europe, 427; Pacific 
Ocean lines, 120; Pan-American, 120, 738; Pan- 
American-Grace Airways, 736; polar, 743; 
Russian, 621; South American, 120-122, 511; 
Sydney-Brisbane-Auckland, 122; to City of 
Mexico, 437; to the Orient, 424; U. S., 118. 
119 (map), 120; Venezuela, 453. 
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Airplane routes that pay, 739. 

Airports and landing fields, 8, 120, 371, 383, 384, 
394, 401, 409, 453, 735, 737. 742, 743; Brazil, 
470; Chile, 503, 736; Germany, 560; Japan, 
688; Mexico, 437; Portugal, 606; of the Army 
Air Transport Command in Alaska, Canada, 
Greenland, South America, Africa, Middle East, 
India, and China, 735; see Air fields. 

Air raids, 426, 515; on Britain, 520; on Germany, 
426, 557, 561; see Bombers and bombing. 

Airships, 524, 745; see Airplanes, Dirigibles. 

Air transportation, 114-124, 424, 437, 470, 733- 
735; Andean countries, 510-511; Brazil, 470; 
Chile, 503; Germany, 560; Near East, 638; 
New Guinea, 697; Venezuela, 453; see Airplane 
passengers. Air freight, Air travel. 

Air Transport Command, 707, 734-735. 

Air travel, 735, 739; see Air transportation. 

Air warfare, 566, 733; see Air raids, Bombers and 
bombing. 

Akron, Ohio, 96. o 

Alabama, 133, 172, 174, 175, 176, 345, 346. 365; 
coal, 276; cotton manufacturing, 266; peanuts, 
299; steel center, 226. 

Alabaster, 597. 

Alameda, California, 120. 

Alaska, 133, 195, 199, 389, 390-394, 395, 409, 412, 
441, 445, 689; agriculture, 392; airports, 735; 
air routes. 6, 120, 394, 424, 741, 743, 744, 746; 
climate, 391; fisheries, 337, 353, 383, 391-392, 
394; forests, 383, 392; highways; see Alaska 
Military Highway; minerals, 383, 391-392; 
outposts, 410; population, 392; tourists, 393, 
394; trade. 382. 

Alaska Military Highway, 199, 361-362, 390, 394, 
410, 419, 437, 441; trucks on, 199. 

Albania, 591, 632 (map), 634. 

Albany, New York, 116, 365. 

Alcoa, Tennessee, 236; aluminum plant, 236. 

Alcockand Brown, 116. 

Alcohol, 317; wood, 341, 556. 

Alderney cattle, 328. 

Aleutian Islands, 165, 409, 689. 

Alexander the Great, 717. 

Alexandria, Egypt, 717, 718. 

Alfalfa, lat, 317, 324, 330, 482, 485, 703. 

Algeria, 44. 582* 712, 714, 715, 729; citrus fruits, 
300; grapes, 715. 

Algiers, Algeria, 731; captured by the Allies. 714; 
capital of Free French, 520, 574. 

Alice Springs, Northern Territory, Australia, 706. 

Alkmaar, the Netherlands, 567. 

All-America Canal, 345. 

All-American Highway, 360-362, 390, 394, 441 
(map); see Pan-American Highway. 

Allegheny metal, 221-222. 

Allegheny Plateau, 174, 280. 

Allegheny River, 224. 

Allied Nations, 87. 88, 204, 414, 432, 458, 5o8, 
673, 699, 728; fleet of, 633; see Allies. 

Allies, 153, 161-162, 178, 187, 286, 289, 296, 298, 
313, 321, 327, 332, 519-520, 521, 522, 536, 557, 
558, 574, 591, 612, 615, 636, 640, 644, 673, 686. 
691, 715, 731; aid Russia, 612, 636; bomb Ger- 
many, 557, 561; favored by Turkey, 641; woo 
Spain, 599; wrest North Africa from the Axis 
574, 582, 591, 615, 715, 717, 728, 731; see Allied 
Nations, United Nations. 

Alligators, 337. 

Alloys, 229, 234, 240, 419, 726. 

Alloy steel, 220, 221, 364; see Alloys. 

Alluvial soil, 56. 

Alphonso XIII, 600, 

Alps, the. 53, 584, 585, 591. 592, 595, 596. 

Alsace-Lorraine, 544, 552, 578; iron ore, 544, 552; 


potash, 75, 552; returned to France, 552; seized 
by Germany, 578; textiles, SS2, 579. 

Altai Mountains, 663. 

Alumina, 235; see Aluminum, Bauxite. 
Aluminum', 201, 215, 233-236, 274, 364, 454, 541; 
cheaper method of production, 235; conductor 
of electricity, 234; plants, 236-237, 274, 422, 541; 
powdered aluminum used in paint, 234; sources, 
235-236; use in airplanes, automobiles, dirigibles, 
and trains, 234-235, 630; use in electrical appli- 
ances, 234; see Bauxite. 

Amazon River and Valley, 41, 48, S3, 54, 89, 244, 
244 (map), 450, 458, 459, 460, 466, 46S, 469, 470, 

504, 507, 646. 

America, 139, 189, 301, 607; aids Russia, 612; 
discovery of, 523, 538, 592; Americas, 400; see 
United States. 

American Airlines, 437; safety record, 372. 
American Samoa, 389, 397, 409 , 689; naval and 
cable station, 389; naval air base, 397. 
Ameripol, 244; see Synthetic rubber. 

Ammonia, 74. 

Ammunition, 187, 197, 238, 310, 518, 522, 557. 
613, 706, 733. 

Amsterdam, the Netherlands, 461, 570, 726. 
Amundsen, Roald, 15-16. 

Anchorage, Alaska, 409. 

Anchorage for ships, 407; see Ports. 

Andean countries, 494-511; air transportation. 
510-511; cinchona, 695; copper, 102, 504, 505; 
mines, 142, 221, 223, 239, 504-511; nitrates, 102. 

505, 506; tin, 102, 504, 505; Pan-American 
Highway, 361-362; see individual countries. 

Andes, the, 51, 53, 121, 135, 449, 451, 453 , 468. 
476, 477, 478, 479, 482, 485, 495, 498, 503, 505. 
507,511. 

Andorra, 132, 133. 

Andreanof Islands, 409. 

Anglo-EgyptianSudan,718-719; agriculture. 719; 
controlled by. Great Britain and Egypt, 719; 
gum arabic, 719; irrigation, 719; see British 
East Africa. 

Anglo-Saxon group, 138. 

Angola, Africa, 606. 

Angora goats, 724; hair, 724. 

Ankara (Angora), Turkey, 639- 
Animal products, 287 , 467, 471, 473, 530, 532. 
578; bacon, 548; fats, 307, 308, 310, 311. 312, 
327, 423, 530, 664, 665; see Cattle, Hogs, Sheep, 
etc. 

Annapolis Valley, Nova Scotia, 411, 414. 
Antarctic Ocean and regions, 78, 80, 338, 540. 
Anthracite, 276, 277, 697. 

Antiaircraft guns, 192, 198, 200, 519, 584; bases. 
404, 405. 

Anticyclones, 41. 

Antigua, 406, 407. 

Antilles, 407. 

Antimony, 506, 640, 666. 

Antiques, 73, 86, 90, 240, 267. 

Antitank guns, 198, 703; antitanks, 198. 
Antofagasta, Chile, 498, 503. 

Antwerp (Antwerpen), Belgium, 563, 566, 726- 
Apennines, the, 592, 597. 

Appalachian Highland, 172-177, 276, 359, 412. 
Appalachian Plateaus, 172, 174. 

Appalachian Valleys, 172, 303. 

Apples, 86, 173, 176, 181, 301-303, 382; areas of 
production, 302-303; Australia, 702, 703; 

Canada, 411, 414, 415; varieties, 302. 

Apricots, 305; California, 44. 

Aquadilla, Puerto Rico, 406. 

Arabia, 133, 138, 142, 300, 461, 636, 638, 644-645; 

coast of, 748; see Saudi Arabia. 

Arabian Sea, 635. 

Araucanians, 494. 
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Arbitration, 476, 495. 

Archangel (Arkhangel’sk), Russia, 621. 

Arctic circle, 360, 390, 538, 546, 743. 

Arctic Ocean, 5, 9, 12, 15, 17, 78, 80, 608, 617, 
621, 739, 743, 744; flight over. 123, 394, 424, 739; 
see Polar flights, Polar regions. 

Argentina, 132, 135, 142, 204, 472, 474. 475-489, 
492, 495, 502, 505; alfalfa, 482, 485; aviation. 
479; beef, 6S, 476, 482, 483; casein, 485; cattle, 
61, 68, 478, 483, 485, 486, 487, 488; cereals, 484, 
486, 487; climate, 477, 478; corn, 66, 476, 478, 
479, 482; cotton, 482, 486, 487; dairying, 484, 
485; flaxseed, 477, 479, 482, 487; food, 484; 
foreign trade. 476, 477, 478, 486, 488, 489; forests, 
478, 486, 488; fruit, 482, 486; fuel, 483; hides, 
103, 107, 247, 479, 482, 483; irrigation, 485, 486; 
lend-lease aid, 483, 484; manufacturing, 486; 
Pan-American Highway, 480 (map) ; quebracho, 
107, 473, 478, 486, 488; railroads, 478, 479, 480 
(map), 481, 483, 489; rainfall, 481; sheep, 479, 
485, 486; slaughterhouses and meat packing, 
485, 486; sugar and sugar cane, 486; tungsten, 
221; wheat and flour, 48, 61, 64, 481, 486, 488; 
wine, 485, 486; wool, 103, 107, 268, 478, 479. 
484, 485, 531, 724; yerba mati, 473; exports: 
beef, 476, 532; cereals, 487; corn, 476, 479, 482, 
487; flaxseed, 479. 482, 487; flour, 487; fruit, 
486; hides, 103, 107, 247, 479, 482, 483, 487; 
linseed, 487; meats, 103, 107, 476, 478, 487, 488; 
mutton, 476, 479; quebracho, 107, 473, 478; 
wheat. 64, 107, 471, 476, 478; wine. 485, 486; 
wool, 103, 107, 268, 478, 479, 487, 531, 724; 
imports; agricultural machinery, 476; auto- 
mobiles and trucks, 204, 476; fuel, 487; lumber, 
486; machinery, 487; manufactured goods, 487 ; 
Parand pine, 468; textiles, 487. 

Arica, Chile, 495. 

Arixona, 165, 344, 429; beef cattle, 323; copper, 
231-232; cotton, 263; dates, 300. 

Arkansas, 181; apples, 303; oil, 172, 280; rice, 
66, 171. 

Armaments, 516, 654, 689; limitation of, 515; 
Australian, 704; German, 557; South African, 
726. 

Armed forces, 187, 286, 298, 327, 332, 363, 371, 
402, 413, 426, 451, 483, 519; Australian, 519, 
700, 704, 707; British, 521, 522, 529, 530, 590, 
591, 633, 634, 714, 718; Canadian, 519, 735; 
China, 657, 663; France, 574, 583, 714; Free 
French, 583; German, 536, 543, 546, 547, 554, 
573, 590, 591, 599, 609, 610, 611, 613, 624, 625, 
626, 628, 630, 631, 634, 635, 713, 715, 717, 718, 
734; Italian, 590, 591, 599, 713, 717, 718; India, 
654; Japanese, 635, 669, 673, 718; New Zealand, 
519.710; Russian, 609, 611, 623, 625. 634; South 
African, 721; Turkey, 641; United Nations, 615, 
634, 699, 713, 714; United States, 583, 631, 694, 
700, 706, 714, 733. 

Armistice, 573. 

Armor-piercing'shell, 198, 423. 

Armor plate, 197, 220. 

Army Air Force, 188, 195. 

Arno River, 592. 

Aroostook County, Maine, 67, 297. 

Aruba, attacked by submarine, 443; oil, 407, 444. 

Asbestos, 343, 419. 

Ascot, England, 532. 

Ash trees, 251. 

Asia, 15, SO, 132, 133, 374, 394, 404, 424, 524, 636- 
697; see individual countries. 

Asia Minor, 638, 639. 

Asiatic groups, 138-139. 

Asiatic Russia, 89, 133, 615, 616 (map), 617, 618, 
619, 621, 663; air routes, 122-123; cotton, 619. 

Asiatic Turkey, 639. 

Asphalt, 343, 448. 


Assembly line, 159; for airplanes, 87, 183, 189; 
for antitank guns, 703; for automobiles, 203; for 
bombers, 190; for ships, 213; for tanks, 179, 523. 

Astrakhan (fur), 622. 

Astronomy, 658. 

Asuncion, Paraguay, 472. 

Atacama, former Bolivian province, 495. 

Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railway, 437. 

Athabasca River, 419. 

Atlantic cable, 126-127. 

Atlantic Charter, 135-136, 145, 156, 

Atlantic Clipper, 734. 

Atlantic Coastal Plain, 169 (map), 170-171. 

Atlantic Ocean and Coast, 6, 43, 50, 111, 113, 
115, 116, 160, 163, 166. 181, 191, 208, 273, 280, 

286, 322, 358. 360, 364, 365, 367, 369, 378, 380, 

389, 394, 404, 405, 406, 411, 415, 417, 424, 447, 

455, 462, 472, 478, 483, 489, 493. 510, 523, 524, 

539, 540, 551, 564, 581, 592, 599, 619, 621, 730, 

731, 734, 743; first westward airplane flight 
across, 117; fisheries, 81, 3»?5; ports, 374-379. 

Atlantic outposts, 405, 406 (map), 407, 408 
(map). 

Atlantic trade routes, 105-110, 113, 374-379, 
522, 564. 

Atlas Mountains, 715. 

Atmosphere, 28-32, 34-36, 497 ; see Air. 

Attar of roses 6M, 

Attu, 390, 391; captured from the Japanese, 409; 
victory of, 199. 

Auckland, New Zealand, 710; airport, 120, 122; 
air route, 122. 

Augusta, Georgia, 173, 358. 

Australia, 15, 42. 53, 105, 112, 117, 133, 138, 140, 
156, 195, 204, 215. 425, 493, 516, 689, 691, 699- 
708; agriculture, 701-704; air service, 122, 604, 
606; air route, Batavia to Darwin, 122; Darwin 
to Singapore, 122; Sydney- Brisbane- Auckland 
route, 122; area, 700; armed forces, 519, 700, 
704; cattle, 68, 702, 709; dairying, 102, 108, 702, 
705; foreign trade. 103, 108, 374, 701, 702, 704, 
705; fruit, 301, 703; government ownership of 
utilities, 705, 709; hides and skins, 112-113, 701, 
702, 705, 709; invasion threatened by the 
Japanese, 139, 706; machinery, 112, 703, 704; 
manufacturing, 704, 705; meats, lOS, 108,*701, 
70S; minerals, 703, 705; petroletTm products, 112; 
rabbits, 701; sheep, 67, 173, 485, 709; tungsten, 
221; wheat. 64, 113, 702, 703, 705; wool, 67, 102, 
108, 112, 268, 485, 700, 701, 702, 705; exports: 
airplanes, 704; furs and skins, 701, 705; oranges, 
301; wheat, 702, 703, 705; wool, 268, 531, 680, 
702, 705, 724; imports: automobiles and trucks, 
204; manufactured goods, 704. 

Austria, 133, 138, 139, 140, 560, 754; annexation 
of, by Germany, 148, 150, 560, 590, 630; indus- 
tries, 560; iron ore, 228. 

Austro-Hungarian Empire, 560, 589. 

Automobile industry, 201-203, 220, 313, 423, 
465; growth of, 202-203; index to prosperity, 
202; parts, made in foreign countries, 694; 
turned over to war production, 201. 

Automobile plants, ^ 190-192, 201; make air- 
planes, 190-192; manufacture jeeps, machine 
guns, tanks, trucks, and munitions, 196-198; 
war activities, 197-198, 201, 423. 

Automobiles, 84, 93, 96, 176, 179, 187, 190, 201, 
221, 225, 229, 234, 238, 242, 277, 279. 313, 355, 
359, 362, 363, 364, 394. 419, 471, 484, 515, 560, 
580, 585, 638; exports of, 96, 107, 155, 438, 452, 
491, 503, 566, 588, 710, 728; manufacture at low 
cost, 203; mass production, 93, 159, 203; tires 
and tubes, 70, 96; world’s total, 201. 

Aviation, 1-9, 15, 19. 22 , 28, 31-32, 39-40, 45-46, 
SO, 53, 63, 84, 87, 92, 114-124, 371, 470, 479, 503, 
524, 580, 620, 733-748; schools. 382, 728. 
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Aviator, 30. 31, 38, 39. 116, 262, 747; see Airplane 
pilot. 

Axis, the, 88, 107, 139, 144, 152, 153, 188, 193, 
199, 222, 431, 458, 483, 493, 519, 554, 599, 640. 
642, 673, 706, 712, 713, 714, 715, 717, 731, 739; 
defeated in North Africa, 574, 582, 591, 615, 715, 
717, 728, 731; future of, 754; threat to Egypt 
and the Suez Canal, 718. 

Ayrshire cattle, 328. 

Azores, the, 116, 606, 739. 

Badin, North Carolina, 236; aluminum plant. 236. 

Bagasse, 317. 

Baghdad, Iraq, 642, 745. 

Bahama Islands, 407, 446. 

Bahia (SSo Salvador), Brazil, 466, 467, 472. 

Bahia Blanca, Argentina, 486, 488. 

^ Baku, Azerbaijan, 609, 611, 618. 

Balbo, General, 117. 

Balchen, Bernt, 117. 

Balkan countries, Balkan peninsula, 

631-635, 638, 639; resources of, 632 (map); 
German control of, 634. 

Ball bearings, 220. 

Balloons, 1, 29, 32, 283. 

Baltic Sea, 79, 142, 551, 559, 560, 625, 628. 

Baltic States, 135, 524, 548, 551, 622 (map), 623, 
624. 

Baltimore, Maryland, 126, 358, 378; canning, 
378; smelting, 500; sugar refining, 317. 

Bamboo, 653. 

Bananas, 102; Australia, 703; Central America, 
108, 300, 379, 442-445; Colombia, 108, 450; 
Guianas, 454; Jamaica, 448; Mexico, 434; 
South Africa, 725; Trinidad, 448; West Indies, 
108, 300, 446, 448. 

Banyan tree, 653. 

Barbary Coast, 714; pirates of the, 744. 

Barbed wire, 520. 

Barcelona, Spain, 605. 

Barents, William, 568. 

Barley, 430, 434, 530, 641, 664. 

Barometer, 30, 591. 

Barrack bags, 260. 

Barmge balloons, 192. 

Barry» Waldfe, 534. 

Basle, Switzerlarill, 585, 587. 

Basra, Iraq, 642. 

Bataan Peninsula, 214, 402; destruction of air 
field, 214. 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 245; synthetic rubber 
factory, 245. 

Batavia, Java, airport, 122. 

Battleships, 188, 209, 210, 211, 744; Germany. 
588; Italian, 590, 591. 

Batum, Transcaucasia, Russia, 618- 

Bauxite, 235, 541, 693; France, 236; Guianas, 
108, 235, 236, 454; Hungary, 236, 630; Italy, 
236; Surinam, 235, 379, 407; United States, 236; 
Yugoslavia, 236, 634; see Aluminum. 

Beacon lights for airplanes, 372, 453. 

Beans, 430, 433, 474, 652, 653, 716. 

Beasts of burden, 53, 67, 68, 577, 604, 638, 640, 
653; see individual animals. 

Beaver, 392, 420. 

Bechuanaland protectorate, 723, 

Beef, 65, 68, 290, 319, 322-324, 328, 331, 379, 413, 
467, 476, 482, 483, 489, 490, 702, 710; canned, 
473, 492; extract, 473, 489, 490. 

Beet sugar, 318-321, 402, 466, 602; see Sugar, 
Sugar beets. 

Bel^m (Para), Brazil, 470. 

Belfast, Northern Ireland, 528, 534. 

Belgian Congo, 566, 729-730; cocoa, 566, 730; 
coffee, 730; communications, 730; copper, 232, 
566, 730; cotton, 566; diamonds, 566, 570, 729, 


730; forests, 730; gold, 566; ivory, 566, 730; 
oil palm, 310, 566, 730; palm oil, 310, 566, 730; 
pitchblende, 730; rice, 566; rubber, 730; tin, 
566; transportation, 730. 

Belgium, 103, 133, 137, 140, 144, 156, 204, 562- 
566, 743, 754; agriculture, 565, 566; coal, 564, 
565; fertilizers, 565; flax, 73, 565, 566; food, 

563, 565; foreign trade, 103, 105, 107, 563, 564, 
565, 566; glassmaking, 565; government in 
exile, 520, 563; Hitler’s invasion of, 727; indus- 
trial revolution in, 595; labor, 563, 565; lace, 

564, 565; manufactured goods, 563, 565; over- 
run by Germany, 150, 518, 562, 563, 573, 734; 
ports, 563; potatoes, 565; radium, 730; ships, 
563; specialization, 564; textiles, 107, 564, 565; 
exports: cotton goods, 566; iron and steel manu- 
factures, 565; locomotives, 565; machinery, 565; 
manufactures, 565, 566; munitions, 565; pre- 
cious stones, 566, 727; imports: automobiles and 
trucks, 204, 566; dairy products, 569; foods, 
566; petroleum products, 566; raw cotton, 566; 
wheat, 566. 

Belgrade (Beograd), Yugoslavia, 633. 

Bell, Alexander Graham, 128. 

Belterra, 244 (map). 

Belt of calms, 37 (map), 38. 

Benes, Dr. Eduard, 589. 

Benzine, 242, 277. 

Bergen, Norway, 539. 

Bering Sea, 6, 88, 392; Strait, 394. 

Berlin, Germany, 188, 560, 633; airport, 122, 123; 
bombed by British and American airmen, 560; 
distribution center, 561; foreign commerce, 561; 
manufactures, 561. 

Berlin-Rome-Tokyo Axis, 152, 153, 673; see 
Axis. 

Berlin-to-Baghdad Railway, 634. 

Bermuda Islands, 406, 407. 

Bern, Switzerland, 140, 585. 

Bessarabia, 630. 

Bessemer, Sir Henry, 94. 

Bessemer converter, 94, 223. 

Bethlehem, Palestine, 638. 

Beverages, 101, 437, 461, 576, 665 , 676; see 
Coffee, Tea, Wine, Yerba mat6. 

Bhutan, 133. 

Bicycles, 202, 359. 

Big game, 721. 

Bilbao, Spain, 605. 

Binghamton, New York, 248. 

Birmingham, Alabama, 176, 226-227; center for 
war industry, 227, 380; mineral advantages, 226; 
steel center, 227, 380; transportation to, 227. 

Birmingham, England, 523, 527. 

Bismarck, sinking of the, 188. 

Bituminous coal, 181, 276, 277, 280, 384, 418; 
Germany, 554, 555; see individual countries. 
Coal. 

Black canyon, 344. 

Black death, 354. 

Black earth region of Russia, 615. 

Black Sea, 608, 609, 610, 618, 621, 631, 633, 638, 
640. 

Blackstrap, 317. 

Black Warrior River, 227, 365; locks and dams, 
227. 

Bleriot, Louis, 118. 

Blimp, 443. 

Blitzkrieg, 151-152. 

Blue earth, 725. 

Bluefish, 334, 336. 

Blue-grass region, 359. 

Blue Nile, 719. 

Blue Ridge, 172, 174. 

Boeing Aircraft Company, 193. 
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Boeing Flying Fortress, S8, 162, 188, 189, 193, 
237, 733. 

Boers, 725; Boer War, 729. 

Bogota, Colombia, 450. 

Bohemia, 629. 

Boiama, Portuguese Guinea, 117. 

Bolivar, Simon, 449, 451. 

Bolivia, 132, 135, 472, 476, 495, 504-511; agri- 
culture, 504, 506; air transportation, 510, 511; 
minerals, 142, 504-506; Pan-American High- 
way, 361; tin, 239, 504, SOS; tungsten, 221; 
war with Paraguay, 472; use of ports, 510; 
exports: antimony, 506; bismuth, 506; cotton, 
506; lead, 506; platinum, 506; sugar, 506; tin, 
239, 693; tungsten, 221; wolfram, 506. 

Boll weevil, 262 (map), 263, 299. 

Bombay, India, 654, 656. 

Bombers and bombing, 2, 87, 118, 135, 162, 188- 
189, 190, 197, 424, 522, 731, 734; airplane en- 
gines for bombers, 197, 522; Allied, 55S, 559, 
561, 584, 728; German, 6, 553; see Boeing Fly- 
ing Fortress, Liberator. 

Bona, New Guinea, 697. 

Bonneville Dam, 81, 274, 336, 337, 422; alumi- 
num plant, 236, 274. 

Borax, 498, 500. 

Bordeaux, France, 581. 

Borneo, 679, 691. 

Bosporus, 633, 639. 

Boston, Massachusetts, 81, 115, 242, 353, 359, 415, 
742; airport, 120; as a port, 248, 334, 375, 443; 
sugar refinery, 317. 

Boulder Dam, 237, 344-345, 422. 

Boundary lines, 134-136; of Germany, SSI. 

Bradford, England, 529. 

Brahmans, 649, 652. 

Brahmaputra River, 647, 652 

Brass 229 240. 

Brazil, 42,’ 132^ 133, 140, 405, 407. 455-472, 473. 
481, 484, 493, 600, 731; aviation. 117, 469 
(map), 470; carnauba palm, 459; carnaubawax, 
142, 459; cattle, 68, 460, 463, 467; coal, 467; 
cocoa, 471, 472; coffee, 142, 442 , 450, 459-466, 
467; corn, 66, 460; cotton, 71, 460, 466, 467; 
diamonds, 467; foreign trade, 471; former 
Portuguese colony, 606; gold, 460; iron, 103, 
223, 460, 467; livestock, 68, 460, 463, 467; 
lumber, 41, 42, 89, 459, 467, 468; manganese, 
229, 460, 467; meat, 68, 463, 467; plastics, 465, 
466; railways, 463, 464, 470; rainfall, 42, 458; 
rice, 467; rubber, 42, 96, 142, 243, 244, 459-460, 
460 (map), 471, 692; schools, 463; sugar cane, 
460, 466, 468; tobacco, 467, 468; transporta- 
tion, 53, 467, 468-470, 468 (map); war with 
Paraguay, 472; exports: animal products, 467, 
471; Brazil nuts, 459, 472; carnauba wax, 459; 
cocoa, 107, 471; coffee, 107, 461, 463, 464, 465, 
467, 468, 471; cotton, 267, 466, 467, 471; hides 
and skins, 248, 471; lumber, 255, 459, 472; meat, 
471; oranges, 467; rice, 467; sugar, 471; rubber, 
107; imports: automobiles and trucks, 471; 
corn, 65; foods, 471; machinery, 471; petroleum 
and petroleum products, 471; wheat, 471, 488. 

Brazil nuts, 459, 472. 

Brazilwood, 458. 

Bread, 64, 290, 291, 313, 594, 676; white, 576; 
see Wheat, Flour. 

Breakfast foods, 290, 291, 298, 

Breeding of: cattle, 323, 328, 467, 483, 531, 548, 
577, 710; fur-bearing animals, 420-421; poultry, 
331, 548; sheep. 724. 

Bremen, Germany, 560. 

Bricks and brickmaking;, 85, 192, 342; brick- 
kilns, 490, 605. 

Bridgeport, Connecticut, 231. 

Brisb8n3, Queensland, 705; airport, 122. 


Bristles, 664, 669, 

Bristol, England, 534. 

Britain and the British, 152, 153, 195, 414, 417. 
425, 507, 515-534, 547; aids Russia, 612, 618. 
643; coal, 506, 525, 526 (map), 527-529, 564; 
colonies. 446, 516, 525, 526, 528, 657, 671, 691, 
729; controls oil fields in Iraq, 641; declares war 
on Japan, 674; fisheries, 338; foreign trade, 518, 
523, 524, 526, 528, 545, 547; Germany’s attack 
on, 536; has close ties with Saudi Arabia, 644; 
investment of money, 423, 433, 479, 526; navy, 
440, 516, 526; protected by airplane offense, 188; 
uses merchant ships of the Danes, 547 ; warships 
bombed by the Japanese, 188; exports: war 
equipment to India, 655; imports: dairy prod- 
ucts, 548; see Great Britain, United Kingdom, 
British Isles, England. 

British blockade in World War II, 152, 522, 536, 
554, 563, 574. 

British Columbia, 413; gold, 417; lumber, 417. 

British Commonwealth of?* Nations, 5 15, 516, 
723; see British Empire, Great Britain. 

British dominions, 516; see Canada, Newfound- 
land, Australia, Union of South Africa, and New 
Zealand. 

British East Africa, 720-722; cloves, 721; coco- 
nuts, 720; corn, 720; spices, 721; sugar, 720; 
exports: cloves, 109; coffee, 109; copra, 720; 
cotton, 109, 720; ivory, 721; sisal, 109, 435, 720. 

British East Indies, seized by Japanese, 139. 

British Food Mission, 484, 492. 

British Eighth Army, 714; defeats Rommel in 
North Africa, 714. 

British Empire, 79, 132, 195, 516, 517 (map), 
518, 519, 521 (map), 526, 678, 704; area, 517; 
population, 516, 517. 

British Guiana, 235, 406, 407; bauxite, 235, 

British Honduras, 132, 435, 439. 

British Isles, 113, 140, 195, 411, 413, 415, 515- 
534, 563, 743. 

British life line, to India and the Far East, 
109 (map), tlO, 371, 606, 636, 642, 646, 713, 718. 

British Malaya, 309, 679, 691, 697; attack on, by 
Japs, 673; natural resources, 662 (map), 697; 
rubber, 657. 697; tin, 505, 693, 697. ^ 

British South Africa, 726-729; see Union of 
South Africa. 

Brittany, 580. 

Brockton, Massachusetts, 248; shoe manufactur- 
ing center, 248. 

Bronze, 229, 238. 

Brooklyn, New York City, 376. 

Brussels (Bruxelles), Belgium, 140, 564, 565. 

Buddhists, 139. 

Buenaventura, Colombia, Pan-American High- 
way, 362, 451. 

Buenos Aires, Argentina, 472, 478, 479, 480, 481 . 
484, 485, 486, 488, 489, 493, 502; Pan-American 
Highway, 362. 

Buffalo (bison), 181. 

Buffalo, New* York, 289, 383; airport, 120; as a 
port, 366, 368; flour milling center, 289; grain 
elevators, 288, 

Buick, David Dunbar, 202. 

Building construction, 83, 85, 89, 92, 342, 367, 
444, 465-466, 492, 545, 550, 614. 

Bulbs and bulb culture, 570, 571. 

Bulgaria, 133, 138, 633-635; dominated by Ger- 
many, ISO, 633, 634. 

Buna (synthetic rubber), 244, 551. 

Buna, New Guinea, 697. 

Burbank, California, 115, 183. 

Bureau of Air Commerce, 372. 

Bureau of Public Health, 355. 

Burlap, 73, 259, 265, 383, 655; see Jute, 
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Burma, 44. 133, 516, 651, 656-657, 679, 691, 697; 
Burma Road, 650 (map), 656; captured by the 
Japanese, 139, 657; closed, 663; exports: rice, 
651, 656; minerals, 697. 

Buses, 92, 236, 277, 363, 437, 580, 742. 

Bush, the, 723. 

Bushmen, 700. 

Butter, 62, 67. 266, 290, 308, 312, 327-329, 334, 
413, 414, 421, 484, 485, 532, 586, 595, 653, 676; 
substitutes for, 307, 308, 339, 594; Denmark, 
548; Finland, 622; France, 577; Netherlands, 
569; New Zealand, 709; see Dairying, Mar- 
garine, Olive oil. 

By-products, of animal industry, 331; of coke 
manufacturing, 74; of cotton, 266, 308; of pack- 
ing houses, 325-326, 331; of petroleum, 277, 350; 
of peanuts, 298; of sugar beets, 319, 321; of 
sugar cane, 317. 

Byrd, Rear Admiral Richard E., 15, 117, 538. 

Cables, 127; cable ^selay station, 397; cable sta- 
tion, 397; ocean cables, 126-127; insulation of, 
665. 

Cabot, John and Sebastian, 476, 592. 

Cabral, Alvares de, 455. 

Caffelite, 465. 

Cacao (cocoa), 41, 102, 107, 109, 326, 434, 443, 
454, 729, 730; rationed in Britain,' 530; Belgian 
Congo, 566, 730; Brazil, 471, 472; Ecuador, 
508, 509, 510; Gold Coast, 729, 730; Jamaica, 
448; Trinidad, 448; Venezuela, 452. 

Cairo, Egypt, 55, 716, 717, 745; air route to, 122, 
745; seat of government of Greece in exile, 520. 

Calais, France, 581. 

Calcutta, India, 73, 102, 654, 655, 656, 

Caliche, 497, 498. 

California, 52, 115, 117, 120, 168, 183, 184, 194, 
213, 345, 370, 381, 382, 386, 404, 409, 429, 440, 
706, 720; airplane manufacturing, 189; beet 
sugar, 319, 321; citrus fruits, 52, 164, 300; 
codperatives, 305, 330; cotton, 263; dates, 300; 
fisheries, 82; forests, 255; grapes, 304; gold, 
386, 417; irrigation, 44; petroleum, 277, 278, 
280; potash, 75; steel mills, 227; vegetables and 
fruits, 295, 297, 299, 305. 

CallSo, Pera, 510. 

Camels and car^ivans, 67, 638, 640, 644; cameFs 
hair, 640; caravan routes, 713. 

Camembert, 577. 

Cameroons, 582, 729; former German colony, 729. 

Camphor, 687. 

Canada, 53, 133, 138, 140, 156, 180, 183, 195, 220, 
360, 389, 405, 411-426, 441, 473. 516, 523, 525, 
548, 708; agricultural lands, 413; aids Britain in 
the war, 579; airfreight, 120, 737 (graph); air- 
plane manufacturing, 423; airports, 735; air- 
ways, 120, 425, 427, 739, 743, 744; All-American 
Highway, 361, 419; aluminum, 236, 422; Ameri- 
can investments in, 98, 422; apples, 411, 414, 
415; aviation. 117, 424, 425, 427, 739, 743. 744; 
cattle, 61, 68; climate, 413-414; copper, 232; 
dairying, 68, 413, 414; fisheries, 335, 338, 415- 
417; foreign trade, 105, 107 , 412 , 413, 424-426; 
forests, 412, 415, 417, 421; fruit, 294, 295, 414, 
415; furs, 419-421; Great Lakes, 368, 412; 
hydroelectric plants, 421-422, 426; iron, 223; 
livestock, 413; manufacturing, 419, 421, 426; 
markets, 393; minerals, 417-419; natural gas, 
283; navy, 424; nickel, 221, 419; paper and 
pulp, 417, 422, 427; petroleum, 419; platinum, 
450; railways, 424; tourists, 412, 424; trade 
with U. a, 411, 416, 417, 419, 424-426; trans- 
portation, 424-426; war industries, -122, 423, 426; 
water power, 417, 421, 426, 688; wheat, 45, 48, 
61, 64, 288, 413, 414; exports: dairy products, 
107, 413, 414, 421; grains, 107, 412, 413; hides 


and skins, 247, 420-421; lumber, 107, 255, 30. >, 
415, 417, 422; meats, 107, 413; minerals, 107, 
417, 419, 450; newsprint, 255, 383, 417; nickel, 
220,221,419; wood pulp. 255, 260,375,417,426; 
imports: automobiles and trucks, 204; bauxite, 
236; chicle, 436; fruit, 44S; grapes, 304; shoes, 
248; textiles, 107. 

Canadian Air Force, 425, 735. 

Canadian Rockies, 412, 417. 

Canadian shield, 180. 

Canals, 345, 359, 382, 565, 566; canalboats, 359, 
580; canal locks, 367, 368; irrigation canals, 
716; of the Great Lakes, 36S; China, 667; 
France, 580; Germany, 559, 560; Manchester 
ship, 529; Panama, 109-113; Russia, 620; see 
individual canals by nam«. 

Canal Zone, 110, 389, 405, 453; air service to 
Buenos Aires, 120; air service via, 453. 

Canary Islands, 442, 600, 731. 

Canberra, capital of Australia, 705. 

Candles, 279, 459. 

Cane sugar, 314-318, 402, 446, 466, 602; see 
Sugar cane. 

Canning and canneries, 69, 179, 183, 273, 295; 
Alaska, 392; fish, 82, 336, 337. 392 , 540; fruits, 
305, 380, 381, 400; meats, 326, 473. 492; milk, 
326; pineapples, 381; vegetables, 295-296. 

Cannon, 197, 628. 

Canton, China, 671. 

Cape Breton Island, Canada, 418. 

Cape Cod, 335. 

Cape Hatteras, 336. 

Cape Horn, 113, 360, 370 

Cape of Good Hope, 6, 109. 113, 371, 592, 606. 
638, 706, 713, 728. 

Cape of Good Hope, Union of South Africa, 723, 
727; air route to, 122. 

Cape to Cairo Railroad, 122. 

Capetown, Union of South Africa, 713, 724, 728. 

Cape Verde Islands, 606, 731. 

Capital, 98, 499, 500, 502, 504-505, 653, 670, 719; 
see Investment of money. 

Caracas, Venezuela, 453. 

Carbohydrates, 676. 

Carbon, 94, 219. 223, 725. 

Carbonadoes, 467. 

Carbon black, 283. 

Carbon dioxide, 29, 34. 

Cardboard containers, 239. 

Cardiff, Wales, 527, 534. 

Cargo vessels, 207, 208, 209, 211-212. 371; see 
Ships. 

Caribbean lands, 107, 379. 405, 439-454; ba- 
nanas, 446, 448; cocoa, 448; coconuts, 300, 448; 
coffee, 447; outposts in, 405, 406 (map), 407. 

Caribbean Sea, 105, 143, 282, 406, 407, 443. 446, 
448, 449; outposts in, 405 , 406 (map), 407. 

Carnauba war, 142, 459; carnauba palm, 459. 

Caroline Islands, 689. 

Carpets and rugs, 70, 72, 267, 564, 640, 642 , 644. 

Carrying trade, Britain, 528, 533; Norway, 539, 
542. 

Carthage, ancient, 715. 

Cartier, Jacques, 421. 

Cartwright, Edmund, 94. 

Carver, Dr. George Washington, 298. 

Casablanca, Morocco, 714; captured by the 
Allies, 714; conference between Roosevelt and 
Churchill, 714, 735. 

Cascade Ranges, 164, 181, 182, 302. 

Casein, 329, 485; uses of, 485. 

Caspian Sea, 609, 618, 620, 636. 

Caste system, 649. 

Castillo, Ranudn S., 483. 

Cast iron, 94, 218-219. 

Catskill Mountains, 174. 
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Cattle, S3, 63, 65, 102, 178, 181, 182, 262, 286, 330, 
352, 384, 386, 617; beef, 322, 323, 326, 330; 
breeds of, 68, 328, 577; breeding of, 323, 328, 
467, 483, S31, 548, 577, 710; dairy, 326-330, 413; 
Andean countries, 506; Argentina, 478, 482, 485, 
486, 488; Australia, 68, 702, 709; Brazil, 459, 
460, 467; Canada, 413, 426; China, 664; Co- 
lombia, 450; Denmark, 547; Finland, 622; 
France, 577, 578; Germany, 556, 557; Great 
Britain, 354, 525, 530, 531; India, 652, 653; 
Iraq, 641; Italy, 593, 595; Mexico, 434; Nether- 
lands, 569; New Zealand, 68, 709, 710; North 
Africa, 712; Paraguay, 473; Russia, 483, 617; 
Spain, 604; Switzerland, 53, 586, 587; Uruguay, 
489, 491; Venezuela, 452; see Domestic ani- 
mals, Livestock. 

Caucasus Mountains, 609, 611, 636. 

Cauca Valley, 60. 

Cedar trees, 182. 

Celanese, 85. 

Ceiling for aviators, 39-40, 46. 

Celebes, Netherlands Indies, 691. 

Cellophane, 84. 

Cellulose, 84, 85, 271. 

Cement and concrete, 85, 86, 176, 697; cement 
mills, 667. 

Centennial Exposition, 128. 

Central America, 108, 132, 143, 439, 440-445, 
600; agriculture, 442; bananas, 300, 442-445; 
cinchona trees, 695; Pan-American Highway, 
362 , 441 (map); rainfall, 42, 444; rubber, 243; 
tourists, 443; trade with U. S., 255, 439, 441, 442; 
vacation by air in, 741; exports: bananas, 445; 
coffee, 442; lumber, 255, 442; imports: textiles, 
flour, and petroleum products, 442; see indi- 
vidual republics. 

Central Europe, 520, 625-635; see individual 
countries. 

Central Plains of the United States, 54, 56, 178- 
181, 412; of Canada, 412, 417; of Europe, 54, 
574. 

Central Plateau, 575. 

Central States, 259, 459; see individual states. 

Cereals, 171, 178, 400, 481, 484, 486, 487, 639. 716; 
see Grains, Wheat, Corn, Rice, etc. 

Ceylon, 657; climate, 657; coconuts, 657; ex- 
ports, 657; rice, 656, 657; rubber, 653, 657, 691, 
693; tea, to England, 534, 657. 

Chamberlain, Neville, 520. 

Champagne (wine), 573. 

Champlain, Samuel de, 419. 

Change of seasons, 24-26. 

Channel Islands, 515. 

Charcoal, 90, 341, 543, 545, 546. 

Charleston, South Carolina, 358, 379. 

Cheese, 62, 67, 290, 298, 327-329, 334, 484; kinds 
of, 330, 557; Argentina, 484; Britain, 532; 
Canada, 413-414, 421; France, 577; Italy, 595; 
Netherlands, 568, 569; New Zealand, 60S, 709, 
710. 

Chemical industry, 74. 75, 76, 107, 277, 318, 342, 
347, 350, 541, 545, 551, 555, 556, 557, 560, 565, 
627. 669, 677. 

Chemigum (synthetic rubber), 244. 

Cherbourg, France, 581. 

Chesapeake Bay, 295, 335, 378. 

Chewing gum, 435, 436. 

Chiang kai-Shek, 669. .. 

Chicago, Illinois, 22, 283. 364, 383-385, 426, 488; 
airport, 120, 383; as a port, 368, 383; as a rail- 
road center, 7, 383, 488; furniture making in, 86; 
leather production in, 246; packing houses, 326. 

Chickens, 290, 331-332, 664; ^e Eggs, Poultry. 

Chicle, 435. 

Chile, 132, 135, 455, 476, 479, 494-504, 510; agri- 
culture, 496 (map), 501; airports, 736; air 


routes, 120, 503; boundary troubles, 495; copper, 
142, 232, 375, 498, 499, 500, 504; deserts, 495, 

497, 498, 500, 501, 504; foreign commerce, 497, 

498, 501, 503; forests, 496 (map); gold, 142, 499, 
500; hides and skins, 501; investment of foreign 
money in, 499, 502; iodine, 498; iron, 142, 499, 
500; manganese, 142, 503; manufacturing, 497- 
498, 503; minerals, 142, 497-504; nitrates, 74, 
142, 345, 497, 498, 499, 504, 505; Pan-American 
Highway, 301, 437, 441 (map); ports, 504; rail- 
ways, 496, 497, 500, 501; salt, 142, 497, 498; 
silver, 149, 499, 500; social reform, SOI, 502; 
sulphur, 142, 500; trade with U. S-, 501, 503; 
transportation, 480 (map); wool, 501; exports: 
borax, 498; copper, 502; frozen foods, 501; 
grains, 503; meats, 503; mutton, 501; nitrates, 
345, 502, 503; wool, 501, 503; imports: auto- 
mobiles, 501; coffee, 501; foods, 501; iron and 
steel manufactures, 503; jute bags, 503; lumber, 
501; machinery, 503; petroleum, 503; rice, 501; 
sugar, 501; textiles, 503; tfa, 501; yerba mat6, 
501, 

Chile peppers, 434. 

Chimbote, Peru, 506. 

China, 10, 117, 133, 138, 156, 195, 400, 658-671, 
745; a democracy, 661; aid to, 425, 734; agri- 
culture, 661, 664-665, 669; air lines, 5-6, 124, 663, 
731; airports, 735; air routes, 739, 745, 746; 
ancestor worship, 658; animal products, 665; 
area, 662-663; canals, 667; cattle, 664; climate, 
664; coal, 666; cotton, 71, 664, 665, 669; cotton 
mills, 665, 667, 671; communism, 669; educa- 
tion, 660; eggs, 332, 664, 669; fiber crops, 664, 
665, 669; firecrackers, 671; fisheries, 664; for- 
eign trade, 112, 551, 669, 670, 671; forests, 661; 
fruits, 664; grains, 664, 669; hides and skins, 659; 
industries, 661, 669, 671; inland waterways, 667; 
inventions, 658; iron, 666, 667, 671; life line 
through India, 650 (map); manufacturing, 659, 
670, 671; market, 670; meat consumption, 665; 
minerals, 661, 666, 667; natural resources, 551, 
662 (map); oranges, 301; paper, 257, 667; popu- 
lation, 661, 670; ports, 659, 663, 667, 669, 671, 
691; poultry, 332, 664; railroads, 661, 667-668, 
669; rainfall, 661, 664; rice, 60, 660, 664, ^>5; 
silk, 268, 579, 593, 658, 659, 664, 666, 671; soy- 
beans and oil, 312, 664, 669; tanneries, 667 ; tea, 
659,664,665; tobacco, 664; transportation, 661, 
663, 667, 668, 669, 671; tung oil. 112, 665; 
tungsten, 221, 666; war industries, 666, 671; 
wars with Japs, 659, 661, 663; wheat, 64, 664; 
United States’ soldiers stationed in, 519; vaca- 
tion by air in, 741; exports: bristles, 664, 669; 
eggs, frozen, 664, 669; hides and skins, 248, 669; 
powdered eggs, 332, 664, 669; silk, 666, 669; 
soybeans and oil, 665; tea, 112, 669, 671; tin, 
669; tung oil, 112, 665; tungsten, 221, 666; 
vegetable oils, 669; imports: chemicals, 669; 
cotton, 112, 669; cotton goods, 679, 686; gaso- 
line, 112, 669; iron and steel, 108-109, 112; 
kerosene, 112, 669; lumber, 112; machinery, 
108-109, 669; manufactured articles, 669; 

metals, 669; rice, 665; sugar, 318; tobacco, 669. 

China Clipper, 120. 

Chinatown, New York City, 663. 

Chinaware, porcelain, and pottery, 570, 580, 
581, 658, 684, 687. 

China wood oil, 665; see Tung oil. 

Chincha Islands, 74. 

Chinese, 6, 70, 396, 700; as inventors, 674; de- 
feated by Japanese, 659, 661, 663, 673; see 
China. 

Chinese Empire, 661; area and population, 661. 

Chinese-nut oil, see Tung oil. 

Chinese Republic, 663-664. 

Chocolate, 530; milk, 586; see Cocoa. 
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Chosen (Korea), 661; cotton, 679; rice, 683; 
sheep, 680; wool, 679; see Korea. 

Christian missionaries, 301, 304, 658, 659. 

Christian religion, 638. 

“Christ of the Andes,” 476, 495; Jesus Christ, 
638. 

Chrome steel, 220, 221. 

Chromium, 215, 220, 221. 351. 634, 640, 694; 
tanning with, 247. 

Chrysler Building, 221* 

Chrysler Corporation, 197-198. 

Chungking, China, 5-6, 661, 745. 

Churchill, Winston, 156, 714. 

Cigars and cigarettes, 446, 639, 694, 716. 

Cinchona trees, 450, 508, 695. 

Citrus fruits, 52, 171, 300-301, 372; Italy. 594, 
595, 597; Puerto Rico, 398; ^uth Africa, 724; 
see individual fruits. 

Civil Aeronautics Board, 741, 742. 

Civil Airways, 46-47. 

Civil War in Spainfi599, 601. 

Clams, 335. 

Clay and clay products, 173, 176, 179, 277. 

Clermont, the, 365. 

Cleveland, Ohio, 223, 225; as a port, 368, 383, 385; 
as a steel center, 225. 

Clieu, Gabriel Mathieu de, 461. 

Clifton, Ireland, 116. 

Climate, 33-34, 41, 52, 60, 71, 163-165, 167, 262, 
299, 300. 302, 304, 310, 315, 318, 319, 321, 327, 

372, 391, 395, 400, 413, 414, 426, 429, 430, 448, 

451, 458, 461, 462, 466, 467, 470, 477, 478, 482, 

489. 495. 496, 500, 503, 523, 638, 729; effects on 

forests, 251; effects on human activities, 47, 54, 
163-164, 175; effect on human prosperity, 47; 
effects on manufacturing, 96-97 ; effects on trad- 
ing, 101-102; effects on world trade, 47-48; 
wind belts, effects on, 42-44; Australia, 703; 
British East Africa, 720; Ceylon, 657; China, 
664; France, 575; Germany, 551; Great Britain, 
524, 528; India, 648-649; islands of the South- 
west Pacific, 691; Japan, 681, 682, 683; New 
Zealand, 708; Spain, 600, 605, 606; see indi- 
vidual countries. 

Clinch River, 346-347. 

Clipper shills, 112-113, 206, 370. 

Clocks, 231, 587, *^88. 

Clothing, 59, 67, 69-73, 84, 90, 92, 93. 97, 101, 
107, 393, 419, 484, 485, 493, 558, 579, 580, 581, 
609, 612, 654, 679^704, 710, 728. 

Clouds, 32, 38-39, 46. 

Clover, 176, 485; see Alfalfa, Grass, Hay. 

Cloves, 721, 722. 

Coachella Valley, 345. 

Coal, 59, 95, 96, 168, 170, 176, 179, 182, 215, 223, 
224, 226, 228, 271, 274-277, 275 (map), 350, 353, 
367, 368, 490, 492; coal fields of the U. S., 142, 
159, 174, 276, 277, 378, 384, 386; coal reserves, 
276, 350; conservation of , 170, 341, 350; gasoline 
from, 556; production (U. S.), 167, 276; (world) 
277; Alaska, 392; Argentina, 483; Australia, 
703, 705; Belgium, 564, 578; Brazil, 467; 
Canada, 418-419; Chile, 499, 500, 503; China, 
666; Czechoslovakia, 628; Denmark, 549; 
Ecuador, 506; France, 574, 578; Germany, 95, 
506, SSI, 552, 554, 556, 557, 558, 564; Great 
Britain, 95, 96, 277, 506, 525, 526 (map), 527- 
529, 532, 533, 551, 564, 578; Hungary, 630; 
India. 653; Italy, 595; Japan, 95, 676, 677, 681; 
Madagascar, 722; Mexico, 432; New Zealand, 
710; Norway, 541, 542; Peru, 505, 506; Poland, 
627; Russia, 277, 610, 614, 617; South Africa, 
727; Sweden, 543, 546; Switzerland, 586; Uru- 
guay, 490; Yugoslavia, 634; see individual 
countries. 

Coaling stations, 389, 390, 395, 446, 527, 717. 


Coal-tar products, 458, 556. 

Coastal Plain, 171, 172, 173. 

Coast Ranges, 413. 

Coastwise trade, 377, 382; see Ships, Shipping. 
Transportation by water. 

Cobalt, 419, 500. 

Cocoa (cacao). 41, 102, 107, 109, 326, 434. 443, 
729, 730; rationed in Britain, 530; Belgian Congo, 
566; Brazil, 471, 472; Ecuador, 508. 509, 510; 
Gold Coast, 729, 730; Jamaica, 448; Trinidad, 
448; Venezuela, 452. 

Coconuts, 300, 308-309, 694; Australia, 703; 
British East Africa, 720; Caribbean lands, 300; 
Guianas, 454; Jamaica, 448; Trinidad, 448; 
coconut oil, 308-309, 310, 400, 402, 657, 693; 
coconut palm, 310, 653; coconut palm oil, 310. 

Cocos Islands, 407. 

Cod, 80, 333, 336, 415, 427, 540; cod-liver oil, 80, 
540. 

Coffee, 102, 326, 327, 474, SOI. 530, 693, 694, 695, 
730; coffee beans, 463; coffee houses, 461; coffee 
regions, 447, 461, 462, 464 (map), 468; over- 
production of, 464-465; plastics made from, 465; 
Africa, 109; Arabia, 644; Belgian Congo, 566, 
730; Bolivia, 506; Brazil, 107, 142, 442, 460-466, 
467, 468, 471, 472; Central America, 439, 442, 
465; Colombia, 449, 450, 464; Dominican Re- 
public, 447; Ecuador, 509, 510; Ethiopia, 719; 
Haiti, 447; India, 649; Jamaica, 448; Mexico, 
434, 438; Peru, 507; Puerto Rico, 398, 400; 
Venezuela, 452; Swedish consumption, 461; 
U. S. consumption, 461; exports: 463, 464, 465, 
467; 468, 730. 

Cognac, 577. | I 

Coke, 74-75, 218, 223, 224, 467, 525, 546. ‘ 

Cold storage and refrigeration, 294, 295, 325, 
710; see Frozen foods. 

Collective farms, 614, 615. 

Cologne (Kbln), Germany air raid on, 426. 

Colombia, 132, 389, 407, 448-450, 451, 453; air 
freight, 737 (graph); airways, 122, 450; All- 
American Highway, 361, 441 (map); bananas, 
108, 443, 450; cinchona, 450; coffee, 450; 
copaiba, 450; minerals, 450; petroleum, 107- 
108, 450; platinum, 450; rainfall, 449; sugar, 
60, 450; water transportation, 450; exports: 
bananas, 450; coffee, 450, 464; petroleum, 450; 
platinum, 450; imports: automobiles and buses, 
450; cotton textiles, 450; equipment for oil wells 
and mines, 450; machinery, 450; manufactured 
goods, 450; radios, 450. 

Colonial days, 54, 61, 70, 90, 357, 358, 359, 583; 
travel in, 357-359. 

Colonies and colonization, 50, 132, 289, 439, 
472, 476, 678, 686, 727; colonists, 494, 725; 
Belgian, 566; British, 516, 525, 526, 528, 657, 
671, 691, 729; Dutch, 673, 691, 727; French, 
574, 582, 713, 722, 729; German, 551, 552, 582, 
691, 723; Italian, 589, 590, 592, 596, 597; Japan- 
ese, 677, 678, 686, 691; Portuguese, 606; Span- 
ish, 599, 600; West Indian, 446; see Exploration 
and settlement. 

Color, effects of, 137-138. 

Colorado, 166, 181, 556, 709; gold, 386; sugar 
beets, 320. 321. 

Colorado Plateau, 344. 

Colorado River, 343-345, 422. 

Columbia, South Carolina, 173, 358. 

Columbia Plateau, 289. 

Columbia River, 288, 337. 

Columbus, Christopher, 10, 50, 439, 448, 467, 
592, 600, 646, 647 . 659. 

Combined harvester, 62, 64, 414, 476, 614; see 
Agricultural machinery. 

Commerce, 50, 66, 67,'68, 101-104, 166, 177. 184, 
291, 372-373, 374-383, 385, 392-394, 401, 412. 
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Commerce — Continued 
424, 426, 438, 439, 471, 473, 476, 477, 478, 483, 

484, 488, 489, 491. 518, 522, 523, 545, 548, 550, 

551, 561, 563, 565, 566, 567, 574, 580, 592, 597, 

600, 606, 613, 638, 639, 641, 647, 654, 655, 669, 

670, 671, 683, 685, 686; see Exchange of goods. 
Distribution of commodities, and foreign trade, 
exports, and imports of individual countries. 

Commercial advantaiges of the United States, 
162, 163-170. ^ 

Communication, 28, 84, 125-130, 132, 161, 383, 
394, 412, 445, 473, 609, 630; see Radio, Tele- 
phone, Telegraph, Wireless, Transportation, etc. 

Communists, in China, 669; in Germany, 552; 
in Russia, 613; in Spain, 599. 

Compass, 220; invention of, 658. 

Compass course, 11, 12. 

Concord Bridge, 397. 

Condensed milk, 326, 414. 

Conestoga wagon, 357, 359. 

Concrete, 209, 342, 409; see Cement and con- 
crete. 

Condensation of moisture, 38, 39. 

Confuclanists, 139. 

Congo River, 730. 

Congress, the, 401, 402, SIS; declares war on 
Japan, 673. 

Connecticut, 231, 344. 

Connecticut Valley, 231. 

Conquistadores, 437-438, 601. 

Conservation, 340-355; of coal, 170, 341, 350; of 
forests, 89, 168, 180, 340-343, 545; of health, 
354-355; of iron, 350-351; of minerals, 170, 
348-351; of paper, 578; of petroleum, 170, 348- 
350, 515; of rubber, 244, 515; of water power, 
343-348; of wild life, 353-354. 

Consolidated-87 Gulliver, 745, 

Consolidated Vultee Corporation, 741, 

Constantinople, Turkey, 461, 633; see Istanbul. 

Containers, 297, 312, 325, 336; manufacture of, 
86; metal, 86, 343; paper and pasteboard, 86, 
343; wooden, 86, 343. 

Convoys, 3, 213, 361, 371, 405, 424, 483, 522, 612, 
706; motor, 706, 708. 

Cook, Captain James, 396. 

Coolidge, President Calvin, 230. 

Codperation, 430, 484, 559, 560; see Cooperatives. 

CoSperatives, 305, 330, 532, 547, 548. 549, 622; 
in New Zealand, 708. 

Copaiba trees, 450. 

Copenhagen (K.4>benhavn), Denmark, 549. 

Copper, 180, 182, 202, 215, 229-232, 240, 694; 
conductor of electricity, 229; drawing of wire, 
726; early American uses, 231; electrical uses in 
automobiles, airplanes, tanks, trucks, and X-ray 
machines, 229, 230; U. S. imports, 232; U. S. 
production, 167, 231, 383, 384; uses of, 229, 231; 
wire, 229; Alaska, 391, 392; Australia, 703; 
Belgian Congo, 232, 566, 730; Bolivia, 504; 
Burma, 697; Canada, 232; Central America, 
108; Chile. 142, 232, 375, 498, 499, 500, 502, 504; 
Cuba, . 375; Ecuador, 506; Germany, 555; 
Japan, 687; Madagascar. 722; Mexico, 108, 142, 
432, 438; Paraguay, 474; Peru, 504, 505; Rho- 
desia, 232; Spain, 604; Sweden, 545; Turkey, 
640; Union of South Africa, 726; Yugoslavia, 
634. 

Copra, 309, 310, 400, 402, 720. 

Go-Prosperity Sphere for Eastern Asia, 673. 

Cordoba, Argentina, 479. 

Cork, 142; Portugal, 142, 603, 604; Spain, 142, 
603. 

Corn (maize). 61, 65-66, 173, 176, 201, 262, 286, 
289-292, 324, 358, 384; .canned, 290; products 
of. 291; types of, 290; U. S. production, 66, 159; 
surplus, 287; transportation, 292; Illinois, 290, 


330; Iowa, 290, 330; Nebraska, 290, 330; South 
Dakota, 290, 330; Argentina, 66, 476, 478, 479, 
482, 483, 487; Brazil, 66, 460; Bulgaria, 632 
(map); China, 664; Colombia, 450; East Africa, 
720; France, 576; Italy, 593; Mexjco, 433-434; 
Paraguay, 474; Rumania, 66, 632 (map); 
Russia, 66; Uruguay, 490, 491, 492; West 
Africa, 729. 

Corn Belt, 290, 324-326, 327, 330, 386. 

Com meal, 288, 291, 330. 

Corn oil, 291. 

Cornstarch, 291. 

Corporations, 545, 694. 

Corregidor, Fortress of, 402. 

Corsica, 590. 

Corvette, 424. 

Cosmetics, 309. 

Costa Rica, 132, 156, 361, 440. 

Cotton, 97, 107, 111, 201, 262-267, 270, 286, 375, 
378-379, 402; culture, 263; goes to war, 262; in 
commerce, 267; long-stapffi, 716, 718, 719; over- 
production, 265; producing areas, 60, 262, 298. 
372, 442, 450, 474; Argentina, 482; Belgian 
Congo, 566; Bolivia, 506; Brazil, 71, 267,460,, 
465, 466, 467, 471, 472; China, 71, 664, 665, 669; 
Egypt, 71, 267, 716, 718; Ethiopia, 719; French 
Indo-<2hina, 697; Great Britain, 267, 528, 529, 
533, 534; India, 71, 267, 646. 651-652, 653, 654. 
656; Japan, 267, 679, 687; Korea, 677, 679; 
Madagascar, 722; Mexico, 434, 438; Peru, 506. 
507; Russia, 618, 619, 622; Texas, 266; Turkey. 
639; West Africa, 729; exports: from Philip- 
pines, 694; from U. S., 528, 529, 560; imports: 
to Belgium. 564; to Germany, 557, 560. 

Cotton bales, 265, 266, 642. 

Cotton Beit, 262, 263, 263 (map), 290, 37^. 

Cotton boils, 263. 

Cotton gin, 70, 71, 94, 26S, 308; compress, 379. 

Cotton goods, 71, 73, 94, 97, 267, 400, 452, 467, 
503, 528, 564, 579, 587, 588, 605, 619, 653, 655, 
665; exported by Britain, 528, 653; exported to 
U. S., 583; exported by India, 656; exported by 
Japan, 686, 687; imported by Union of South 
Africa, 728; imported by Egypt, 716; see Cotton 
Manufactures. 

Cotton linters, 270. ^ 

Cotton manufactures, 71, 73. 94, 97, 267, 400, 
452, 467, 503, 528, 564, 579, 587, 588, 605, 619, 
653, 655, 665; Belgium, 564; China, 665, 671; 
France, 579, 580; Great Britain, 70, 107, 108, 
529, 579, 653; India, 108, 653, 6SS; Italy, 597; 
Japan, 653, 654, 686, 687; Russia, 619; sec 
Cotton goods. 

Cotton mills. 70, 95, 262, 266-267, 486; Argt r- 
tina, 486; China, 665, 671; Great Britain, 6'. ; 
India, 653; in the Piedmont, 173, 266; Japan, 
679; see Cotton goods. Cotton manufactures. 

Cotton picker, 263. 

Cottonseed, 70, 71, 266, 653, 716; cottonseed 
cake, 266, 308, 716; cottonseed oil. 266, 308, 312, 
402, 653; oil refining, 308; used for substitutes 
for butter, lard, and olive oil, 266, 308, 653. 

Covered wagon. 59, 175, 358. 

Crabs and crab meat, 82, 336; canned, 684. 

Cracking process. 350. 

Creameries, 330; cooperative, 548; cream sepa- 
rator, 329, 546. 

Crete, captured by the Germans, 717, 734. 

Crimean Peninsula. 610, 611. 

Crossroads of the United States, 383-387, 447. 

Croydon, England, 118. 

Crude oil, 350, 381, 444, 618; see Petroleum. 

Cruises. 296, 326, 394, 446. 

Crusaders, 315. 

Cuba, 132, 156, 389, 397, 398, 400, 405, 406, 446 n 
447, 448, 495, 600; a democracy, 143, 446; air 
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Cuba — Continued 

route, 437; bananas, 443; coffee, 447; copper, 
447; iron ore, 447; manganese, 229, 447; sugar, 
108, 316, 318, 446-447; tobacco, 446-447; ex- 
ports: chromium, 221; copper, 375, 447; iron 
ore, 375; sugar, 316, 318, 321, 375, 379, 446-447; 
tungsten, 221; vegetables and fruits, 447; im- 
ports: manufactured goods, 447 ; mill and mine 
equipment, 447 ; shoes, 248. 

Cumberland Gap, 359. 

Cumberland Plateau, 174. 

Cumberland Valley, 175. 

Curasao, Dutch West Indies, 407, 444; attacked 
by submarine, 443; oil refining, 452. 

Curtiss, Glenn, 116. 

Cyclonic storms, 42 (map), 42-43, 48, 181. 
Cypress trees, 171. 

Czechoslovakia and the Czechs, 133, 138, 148. 

149, 156, 560, 626, 628-630, 754; a democracy. 
629; annexation of Sudeten Lands by Germany, 
148, 149, 629; disStaemberment of, 148 (map), 

150, 589, 590, 628, 629; agriculture, 628; beet 
sugar, 320; coal, 628; iron, 228, 628; minerals, 
628; population, 629; government in exile 
520, 630. 


I>ahomey, 729. 

Dairying and dairy products, 62, 65, 67, 68, 265, 
322, 326-330, 413; Argentina, 484; Australia, 
68, 108, 702, 705; Britain, 532, 676; Canada, 
68, 107, 414; Denmark, 547; Finland, 622; 
France, 577; Netherlands, 569, 571; New Eng- 
land. 177; New Zealand, 68. 108, 708, 710; 
Piedmont, 173; Switzerland, 586, 587, 588; 
rationing of, 286. 

Dakar, Senegal, 122, 405, 458, 459 (map), 714, 731; 
air base, 731; Allied Ferry Command, 731; Axis 
threat to Brazil, 731; military and submarine 
base, 731; peanuts, 731; railroad from Algiers 
to, 731. 

Dams, 22f, 357, 365, 368, 421, 422, 605, 609, 610, 
648; irrigation, 719; on the Nile, 716. 

Danish West Indies, 389. 

Danube River, 559, 560, 561, 630, 631, 633. 
Danzfg, 1887625, 628. 

Dardanelles, the, ''640. 

Dar-es-Salaam, 722. 

Darwin, Australia, 122, 706. 

Dates and date palms, 299, 300, 305; Algeria, 
713, 715; Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 719; Iraq, 300, 
641; North Africa, 713, 715; Saudi Arabia, 300; 
United Kingdom, 300. 

Day and night, 16, 22, 25-26, 183, 430, 738. 

Dead heart of Australia, 53, 700, 706. 

Decatur, Commodore Stephen, 7 14. 

Deccan Plateau, 647. 

Declaration by United Nations, 156, 440. 
Defenseless frontiers, 134. 

Dehydration and dehydrating plants, 66-67, 69, 
296, 298, 313. 

Delaware, 295, 304, 377. 

Delaware River, 175, 377. 

Delft china ware, 570. 

Demerara River, 454. 

Democracies of the world, 140, 142-143, 553; 
Belgium, 553; China, 661; Czechoslovakia, 629; 
France, 583; Germany, 552; Great Britain, 515,. 
516, 553, 583; Netherlands, 553; Norway, 553; 
Portugal, 606; Switzerland, 585; Turkey, 639; 
United States, 163, 583; see under individual 
countries. 

Denmark, 133, 138, 389, 405, 536, 538, 546-549; 
dairying, 571; margarine, 308; overrun by Ger- 
many, 150, 518, 546; ports of, 551; exports: 
butter, 308; imports, lumber, 545; oilseeds, 308. 


Denver, Colorado, 383, 386-387; packing iiouses, 
326, 387. 

Department of Public Safety, 355. 

Dependencies and territories of the United 
States, 389-402. 

Depression, 286. 

Depth charge, 424. 

Derby, England, 513, 532. 

Deserts, 53, 61, 89, 163-164, 429, 477 , 478, 638; 
in Africa, 712, 713, 715. 718; in Arabia, 644; 
in Australia, 700, 706; in Chile, 495, 496 (map), 
497, 498, 500, 501, 504; in India, 658; in China, 
658. 

Destroyers, 211, 558. 

Detroit, Michigan, 159, 415; airplane industry, 
190-191, 202; airport, 120; as a port, 368. 

DcviPs Island, 454. 

Dew point, 38, 39. 

Diamonds and diamond cutting, 570; Belgian 
Congo. 566, 570, 729, 730; Brazil, 467; British 
Guiana, 454; New York City, 570; Union of 
South Africa, 109, 467, 570, 723 . 725-726, 727, 
729. 

Dictators, 144, 457, 552, 555, 589. 601, 623, 673, 

688 . 

Diesel engine, 279, 363. 

Dikes, 357. 

Dirigible, 16. 234, 277, 283. 

Disarmament Conference, 206; pact made by 
United States, Great Britain, and Japan, 206. 

Dismemberment of Czechoslovakia, 148 (map), 
150, 589, 590, 628, 629. 

IMsmemberment of Poland, 626 (map). 

Distribution, of agricultural implements, 386; of 
commodities, 166, 179, 426, 555; of fruits, 445; 
of seeds, 386; of supplies and equipment, 386; 
see Exchange of goods and foreign trade, exports 
and imports of individual countries. 

Diversification of crops, 264, 265. 

Dividing Range, 699. 

Dnepropetrovsk Dam, 421, 609, 610. 

Dnieper River, 615; dam, 344, 609, 610, 615. 

Dogger Bank, 532. 

Dogs, 67, 701. 

Domestic animals, 29, 53, 63, 65, 67, 68, 102, 164, 
178, 181, 182, 262. 286, 289, 330, 352, 358, 384, 
386, 467, 483. 531, 543. 577, 595, 622, 641, 652, 
653, 682, 709, 710; feed for, 289, 290, 291, 292, 
298, 299, 317, 321, 322 . 324, 330, 340, 414, 482, 
547, 557, 571, 577, 593, 604, 617, 703; see Cattle, 
Sheep, Goats, Hogs, etc. 

Domestic problems, 749, 750-753. 

Dominican Republic, 132, 156, 446, 447; coffee, 
447; a democracy, 143. 

Dom Pedro, 457. 

Donets Basin, 609, 610, 617. 

Doorways of our country, 374-383. 

Douglas firs, 87, 182-183, 417. 

Drake, Colonel Edwin L., 279. 

Drava River, 631. 

Dried foods and fruits, 44, 305, 380, 381, 414, 
462,463, 501, 508; eggs, 332; fish, 334, 540; sae 
dehydration. 

Drought, 289, 482, 701 ; drought-resisting crops, 
594. 

Drugs and medicines, 706, 707, 719; from coal 
tar, 556. 

Dry farming, 164, 181. 

Dublin, Eire, 532. 

Duluth, Minnesota, 226; as a port, 368; as a steel 
center, 226. 

Dunkerque (Dunkirk), France, 520, 581. 

Durango, Mexico, 432. 

Durban, Natal, 728. 

DUirer, Albrecht, 550. 

Duryea, Charles E., 202. 
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Dust bowl, 286, 352; dust storms, 352. 

Dutch East Indies, see Netherlands Indies. 

Dutch East India Company, 568, 713. 

Dutch government in exile, 571. 

Dutch Guiana, 406, 407, 454, 461. 568; see 
Surinam. 

Dutch Harbor, 409- 

Dutch people, 566, 567, 647, 725. 

Dutch West Indies, 446; air route to, 122. 

Dyes, 107, 240, 241, 269, 298, 458, 510; coal-tar 
dyes, 458, 556; vegetable dyes, 458; see Chemi- 
cal industry. 

Dynamite, 241, 497. 

Early settlers, 65, 68, 85. 180, 251, 266, 278, 289, 

' 304, 482, 489, 516- 

Earth, surface of, 30. 

East, the, 225, 280, 281, 282, 323, 359, 366, 367, 
516, 658, 660; see individual states of the East 
and Far East- 

East African campaign, 721. 

Eastern Ghats, 647, 653. 

East Indies, 10, 41, 48. 66, 71, 108, 142, 466, 476, 
569, 635, 659, 673, 686, 694, 696, 706, 721; see 
Netherlands Indies. 

East London, Cape of Good Hope, 728. 

East River, 376. 

East St. Louis, Illinois, 235, 385; aluminum plant, 
235; packing houses, 326. 

East Tennessee Valleys, 175. 

Ebert, Friedrich, 552. 

Ebony, 41, 459, 729, 730. 

Ebro River, 602. 

Economic strength of the United States, 159- 
160, 161. 

Economy of scarcity, 286. 

Ecuador, 22, 132, 400, 455, 504-511; agriculture, 
504; air transportation, 510-511; cacao, 508, 
509; coal, 506; coffee, 509, 510; industries, 508, 
509; iron, 506; lead, 506; Panama hats, 509; 
Pan-American Highway, 361-362; petroleum, 
506; exports: cacao, 509; coffee, 509; ivory 
palm nuts, 509; Panama hats, 509. 

Edison, Thomas A., 94. 

Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, 361, 410, 424. 

Education, 354, 383, 400, 401, 438. 537, 571, 591, 
613, 622, 639, 660, 661, 685, 700, 753; see Uni- 
versities, Schools, etc. 

Eggs, 67, 290, 296, 331-332, 530, 547, 548, 715; 
frozen, 664, 669; powdered, 664, 669; see 
Chickens, Poultry. 

Egypt and the Egyptians, 55, 133, 142, 195, 591, 
714, 716-718, 719, 731, 745; guardian of the 
Suez, 717; ancient, 256, 716; cigarettes, 716; 
cotton, 70, 71, 263, 267, 716, 7l8; cotton ex- 
ports, 716, 717; dates, 719; foreign trade, 716; 
home rule, 717; irrigation, 60, 716; oil, 718; 
onions exported, 716; paper, 256; ports, 717; 
threatened by the Axis, 718; wheat, 60, 716, 718. 

Eire (Irish Free State), 133, 516, 534; dairy 
products, 532; neutrality, 515; see Ireland. 

Eisenhower, General D, D., 44. 

Elbe River, 559, 560, 561. 

Electrical apparatus and equipment, 100, 180, 
229, 234, 240, 328. 332, 346, 544, 546, 551, 561, 
684, 704; see Machinery, Industrial machinery. 
Household appliances. 

Electrical transmission, 229, 586. 

Electric furnace, 541. 

Electricity, 54, 91, 93, 94, 95, 99-100, 125-130, 229. 
234, 237, 274, 275, 283, 345-347, 350, 368, 421. 
422, 497, 498, 499, 542, 546, 554, 586; see Hydro- 
electric power, Electric power, Water power. 
Steam power. Electrical apparatus and equip- 
ment. 

Electric lamps, 220. 


Electric light, 99, 346; plants, 605; see Edison, 
Thomas A. 

Electric power, 95, 99, 273, 274, 345-347, 504, 544, 
552,'- 596, 597, 60S, 70S; age of electricity, 99- 
100; power lines, 100; see Hydroelectric power. 
Water power. Power, Electricity. 

Electric refrigeration, 92, 346; see Refrigeration 
and refrigerated products, Frozen foods, Cold 
Storage. 

Electric wires, 192, 554. 

Electroplating process, 239. 

Elephants, 67, 656, 721. 

Elevators (grain), 288, 489, 501; see Grains, 
Wheat, etc. 

Emeralds, 506; Emerald Isle, 525. 

Empire State Building, 221. 

England, 15, 80, 113, 207, 237. 248. 354. 411, 413, 
513, 515-534, 567, 628; enters World War II, 
150, 237, 301, 358, 404; agriculture, 513, 525, 
527, 529, 530; cattle, 52^ 530, 532; food. 675; 
navy, 567; sheep, 525, 531, 567, 604, 606, 682; 
textile machinery, 70; textiles, 102, 107, 525, 527- 
529, 551, 680; attacked by Germans by air and 
by sea, 571; exports: coal, 483; cotton goods, 
716; imports: apples, 411; coffee, 461; cotton, 
719; eggs, 715; naval stores, 252; poultry, 715; 
see Great Britain. 

English Channel, 103, 129, 188, 516, 563, 567, 
744; Bleriot’s flight across, 118. 

English language, 140, 411, 426, 515, 516, 583, 
591. 

Epsom Downs, England, 532. 

Equator, 11, 12, 13, 15, 17, 18, 22, 30, 34, 37, 41. 
412, 448, 458. 713, 720. 

Equatorial calm belt, 37, 41, 43, 458. 

Equatorial regions, 34, 51, 54, 310; rain belt, 
700, 729. 

Equipment, for armed forces, 522, 613, 615; for 
dairies, 546; for factories, 627, 739; for loading 
and unloading ships, 489, 506; for mines, mills, 
and oil wells, 438, 447, 452, 506; for railways, 
560-561, 669, 677, 685, 704; for war, 522, 559, 
615, 628, 633, 653, 655, 685, 728, 733. 

Erie, Pennsylvania, 368; as a port, 368. 

Erie Canal, 366-367, 376. ^ 

Eritrea, 591, 597. 

Ermine, 420. 617. 

Erosion, water, 507; see Wind erosion. 

Ersatz materials, made by Germany, 555, 557. 

Eskimos, 88, 392, 393. 

Essen, Germany, 557, 558. 

Estonia, 609, 622 (map), 624; dominated by Ger- 
many, 150, 623; invaded by Russia, 609. 

Ethiopia, 133, 461, 489, 491, 597, 719-720; attack 
on, by South African forces, 718, 719, 720; con- 
quered by Italy, 719; coffee, 719; cotton, 719; 
gold, 719; minerals, 719; natural resources, 719; 
platinum, 719; potash, 719; railroads, 719; 
sugar cane, 719; water power, 719. 

Euphrates River, 54, 60, 635, 641- 

Europe, 50, 62. 132, 133-138, 139, 207, 242, 257, 
282, 286, 354, 358, 374, 394. 400, 404, 413, 476, 
477, 479, 482, 483, 487, 489, 513-635; at begin- 
ning of World War II, 148-153. 

European airways, 122; to Australia, 122; to 
Cairo, Egypt, 122; to Dakar, 122; to Dutch 
West Indies, 122; to India, 122; to Natal. 
Brazil, 122; to Near East, 122; to U. S.. 122. 

Evaporated fruit, 305. 

Evaporated milk, 326, 414. 

Evergreen trees, 176, 250, 540, 623. 

Exchange of goods, 101-104, 358, 467, 560; see 
Distribution of commodities. Commerce, foreign 
trade, exports, and imports of individual coun- 
tries. , 
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Exploration and settlement, 50, 59, 385, 419, 
439, 472, 476, 482, 583, 600, 606, 668, 700, 705; 
see Colonies. 

Explosives, 310, 321, 345, 423, 497, 556, 677. 
Exports, 61, 64, 101, 103, 104, 296, 332, 374-383, 
400, 412, 413, 417, 426, 427, 434, 438, 442, 450, 
452, 463, 464, 465, 467. 473, 476, 477, 478, 479, 
481, 482, 486, 487, 490, 491, 492, 497, 498, 499, 
501, 502, 504, 521, 526, 527, 533. 540, 541, 542, 
543, 544, 545, 546, 547, 551, 555, 557, 560, 564, 
565, 566, 568, 569, 576, 577, 578, 586, 588, 595, 
597, 619, 622, 627, 639, 646, 651, 652, 655, 656, 
657, 664, 665, 669, 670, 671, 683, 684, 686, 701, 
702, 703, 705, 709, 710, 720, 728, 730; see foreign 
trade and exports of individual countries. 
Expropriation of oil wells, 433. 

Factories and mills, 54, 60, 93, 96, 97, 102, 173, 
208, 212, 277, 310, 343, 375, 376, 385, 386, 387, 
392, 422, 423, 430, 446, 463, 471, 472, 477, 483, 
484, 486, 488, 489, 491, 498, 513, 519, 526, 527, 
529, 531, 546, 554, 557, 580, 587, 614, 618, 627, 
634, 681, 684, 694, 703, 706, 710, 737; see Manu- 
facturing. 

Fairbanks, Alaska, 5-6, 394, 409, 410; All-Ameri- 
can Highway, 361-362, 390, 394. 

Fall Line, 173-174, 358. 

Fall River, Massachusetts, 266. 

Falls and rapids, 54, 56, 173, 368, 394, 712, 730. 
Falls of St. Anthony, 289. 

Family flying car, 740. 

Far East, 48, 66, 108, 111-112, 140, 243, 402, 522, 
551, 673, 700; Australian and New Zealand 
forces in, 519; canned fish, 383; natural re- 
sources, 662 (map); rubber, 243, 470-471; silk, 
268, 383; tin mines captured by Japanese, 239; 
trade with, 380, 382; soybeans and oil, 383; 
routes to, 634, 635. 

Farming, 175; see Agriculture. 

Fascism and the Fascists, 134, 443, 458. 
Fazenda, 463. 

Federal Government, 239, 260, 265, 286, 337, 
343, 345, 354, 355, 360, 365, 382,’ 400, 401, 402, 
734; aids commerce, 372-373. 

Feeder cattle, 386. 

Fee#H[or d<vaiestic animals, 62, 262, 289, 290, 
291, 292, 298, 2<>9, 317, 321, 322, 324, 330, 341, 
414, 482, 547, 556. 557, 571, 577, 593, 604, 617, 
703; see Grains, Corn, Peanuts, Oilseeds, Oil 
from seeds and fruits. 

Ferry command, 404, 424, 731, 735. 

Fertilizers, 73-77, 170, 172, 176, 241, 263, 266, 287, 
289, 294, 308, 326, 339, 347, 379, 381, 444, 491, 
497, 506, 541, 548,' 549,, 565, 652, 664; use of, in 
China, 664; in Germany, 142, 555, 556, 557; in 
Japan, 681. 

Feudalism, 674. 

Fiber board, 291, 341. 

Fibers and fiber plants, 69-73, 94, 459, 466, 651, 
652, 665, 679; asbestos, 419; cotton. 69, 70-71, 
94, 263, 265, 466, 651, 652, 665, 679, 693, 694, 
697, 716; homp, 73, '464, 665; jute, 69, 73, 652, 
665; linen, 69, 73, 665; ramie, 665; silk, rayon, 
and nylon, 70, 665; sisal, 73, 434, 435; wood, 
259; wool, 69, 71-73, 593; see individual fibers 
and Textiles. 

Fifth columnists, ISO, 458. - 
Fighter planes, 87, 162; German, 557. 

Figs, 300, 305, 576, 603, 639, 715. 

Filaments, 220, 271. 

Filipinos, 389, 396, 401, 402; promised freedom, 
401-402. 

Finland and the Finns, 133, 527, 609, 622-624, 
743; fights with Germany against Russia, 624; 
lumber and wood-pulp exports, 260; ports of, 
551. 


Fiords, 536, 539. 

Firestone Tire Company, 243; Firestone, 
Harvey, 730. 

Firewood, 84-85, 89. 

Fir trees, 258, 539. 

Fisheries and fish products, 78-82, 183, 287, 
333-339, 359, 380, 382; by-products, 76; fishing 
grounds, 78-80, 81 (map), 333-339, 415, 540, 676; 
fish ladder, 81, 336, 337; hatcheries, 79, 391-392; 
preservation of, 82, 336, 382 , 540, 684; Alaskan, 
337, 391-392; British, 78-79, 338, 532-533; 
Canadian, 81, 335, 338, 415-417; Chinese, 664; 
Far Eastern, 383; Dutch, 79, 338; French, 338; 
Japanese, 76, 339, 676, 683; Newfoundland, 426; 
Norse, 338, 339, 536, 539, 540, 542; South- 
western Europe, 80; Spanish, 338; United 
States, 81-82, 159, 333-339, 345. 

Fishing grounds, 78-80, 81 (map), 333-339, 359, 
415, 540, 676, 683. 

Five-year plan, Russia, 613-614. 

Flanders, 564, 580. 

Flax and flaxseed, 69. 73, 202, 478, 479, 482, 487, 
490, 491, 557, 565, 566, 569, 617, 619, 622, 653, 
665; see Linen. 

Flemings, 564. 

Flood control, 170, 343-348, 444. " 

Flood plains, 54, 61; of rivers in China, 664; 
of Euphrates and Tigris Rivers, 635, 638; of 
rivers in India, 651 ; of the Nile, 716. 

Florence (Firenze), Italy, 594. 

Florida, 6, 19, 164. 170, 195, 208, 358, 600; air 
service, 453; cane sugar, 317, 321; citrus fruits, 
171, 300; phosphates, 76-77; vegetables, 171, 
295, 297. 

Flour and flour mills, 64, 179, 183, 288, 289, 298, 
313, 368, 382, 385, 386, 387, 421, 442, 463, 471, 

474, 481, 486, 487, 489, 569, 576, 667, 70S; see 

Gristmills, Wheat, Grains, etc. 

Flower bulbs, 569, 570, 571. 

Flying conditions, 38. 

Fog, 38, 39, 391, 405, 525. 

Foods, 286-339, 375, 393, 400, 409, 414, 424, 430, 
437, 438, 443, 463, 471, 474, 476, 484, 498, 501, 

507, 513, 526, 529, 530, 532, 534, 547, 554, 556. 

566, 574, 576, 578, 593, 604, 609, 610, 612, 615. 

627, 647, 654, 655, 664, 669, 670, 675, 693, 694, 

695, 704, 710, 714, 716; control of food prices, 
286; frozen foods, 69, 296, 392, 490, 501, 664, 
710; minerals in, 293; need of, 286-287; preser- 
vation of ; 294, 296; rationing of, 286, 414, 530; 
use of United Nations, 413-417; see under 
individual foods. 

Foodstuffs, 170, 176, 178, 179, 293-339, 556, 558, 
586,628,631, 704, 706; imported by Egypt, 716; 
by England, 487, 526, 532, 534, 704; by Norway, 
541; by Switzerland, 586; sent to Russia by 
lend-lease, 643; see Foods. 

Ford, Henry, 94, 202, 203; makes first low- 
priced car, 202; organized Ford Motor Co., 202. 
Fordlandia, 244, 244 (map) . 

Ford Motor Co., 190; establishes rubber planta- 
tions, 244, 244 (map). 

Foreign trade, see Commerce. 

Foreign travel, 375, 686, 735, 739; see Air trans- 
portation, Tourists. 

Forests and fokest products, 83-89, 90, 103, 176, 
180, 182, 202. 250-255, 257, 258, 260, 359. 363- 
364, 380, 382, 495, 496 (map), 718, 719, 729, 730; 
conservation of, 340-343, 545; fires, 168, 340-341, 
343, 348, 417, 419; National, 343; original 
timber regions, 417 (map) ; scientific care for, 89, 
168, 343, 348, 545, 578; Alaska, 392; Argentina, 
107, 478, 486, 488; Brazil, 41-42, 89, 459, 460, 
469, 471; Canada, 412, 417, 421; Central Amer- 
ica, 442; Chile, 500, 501; China, 661; Colombia, 
450; Czechoslovakia, 628; Finland, 622 , 623; 
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Forests and forest products — Continued 
France, 578; Germany, 555; Guianas, 454; 
India, 653; Manchuria, 661, 669; Mexico, 436; 
Newfoundland, 427; New Zealand, 710; Nor- 
way, 89, 538, 539, 540, 542; Paraguay, 473; 
Poland, 627; Russia, 89, 617, 618, 620, 621; 
Sweden. 89, 543, 544, 545; Switzerland, 586; 
United States, 159, 168, 255, 340-343; Uruguay, 
490; World, 88-89 (map) 

Formosa, 660, 678; rice, 683; sugar, 683; see 
Taiwan. 

Fortifications, 135, 411, 688; breastworks, 135; 
pillboxes, 135. 

Fort Norman, Canada, 419. 

Fort Sumter, 397. 

Fort Worth, Texas, airport, 120; packing houses, 
326. 

Forty-niners, 386. 

*‘Four freedoms,’’ 204-205, 753, 754. 

Fox furs, Russian, 617, 618. 

France, 54, 103, 133, 137, 140, 148, 149, 153, 202, 
206, 404, 458, 461, 563, 564, 568, 573-583, 584. 
588, 638, 731. 743, 754; a democracy, 583; 
Alsace-Lorraine returned to, 552; armed forces, 
574,583,714; armistice, 573; aviation, 580; as 
a commerce carrier, 359, 580; character of French 
products, 579-582; colonies, 574, 582, 647, 731; 
demands on, by Mussolini, 590; fails to aid 
Czechs, 628; fall of, 718; Free French Force, 
574; government in exile, 520; industrial revolu- 
tion in, 595; industries make war materials for 
Germans, 579; navy, 574; occupations, 575; 
Occupied France, 573; overrun by Germany, 
150, 518, 573, 734; prewar France, 575-583; 
per capita consumption of wheat, 576; scientific 
care of forests, 578; Unoccupied France, 573; 
Vichy government, 573; agriculture, 575-576, 
582; animal industry, 578; automobiles, 580; 
bauxite, 236; bread, 576; canals, 580; cattle, 
578; cheese, 577; clothing, 107, 579; coal, 578, 
580; corn, 576; dairy products, 577; fisheries, 
80-81, 338; flour, 576; foods, 574, 576; foreign 
trade, 103, 104, 105, 107, 574, 580; forests. 578; 
fruits. 576; fuel, 578; grapes, 576, 577; helium, 
284; hides, 577; iron and steel, 167, 228. 578, 
676; leather products, 247, 577; lumber, 80; 
machinery, 576; manufacturing, 576-581; meats, 
577; merchant marine, 580; minerals, 578; mul- 
berry leaves, 576; natural resources, 578; n'aval 
stores. 578; olives, 576, 594; paper, 578; pota- 
toes, 576; railroads, 580; rainfall, 575; rayon, 
107, 271, 579; reforestation, 578; sheep. 577; 
ships, 580; silk, 96, 268, 576, 579; silk spinning 
and weaving, 96, 578; silkworms, 576, 579; soil, 
142; sugar beets, 318, 576; temperature, 575; 
textiles and fabrics, 107, 579, 580, 581; tourists, 
574, 581, 582; vegetables and vegetable oils, 576, 
581; vineyards, 576, 577; water power, 545, 579, 
681; wheat, 64, 575, 576; wines, 573, 576, 577; 
exports; clothing, 107; furs, 107; hides and 
skins, 577; jewelry, 107; perfumes, 107, 581; 
rayon, 107; silks, 107; wines, 576, 581; imports: 
coal, 574, 578; cotton, 534; dairy products, 569; 
petroleum products, 574; silk, 579; wheat 576; 
wines, 576, wool, 579, 

Franco, General Francisco, 144, 599, 601. 

Franco-Priissian War, SSL 

Fraser River Valley, 417. 

Freedom, 537-538, 553-554; of the air. 743-748; 
of speech, SS4, 571; of the press, 554, 571; of 
the radio, 554; economic, 537, 544; educational, 
537, 554; religious. 537, 554, 571. 606; social, 
537, 554; political, 540, 554, 606. 

Freedom of the air, 743-748. 

Freedom of the seas, 204-206, 214, 371, 744, 746. 

Free France, 574; government in exile, 520. 


Free French Force, 574. 

Free port, at New York City, 376; at Danzig, 
628. 

Freight and express, 114, 120, 122, 123, 209, 361, 
363, 372, 376, 379, 424, 443, 510, 580, 733, 734, 
737 (graph); railroad, 587, 705, 736; river, 620; 
sea, 533; see Air freight. 

Freighters, 206. 213, 643; air, 733, 734. 

French Equatorial Africa, 729. 

French Guiana, 453-454; renounces allegiance to 
Vichy government, 454 

French Indo-China, 679, 691, 697; natural re- 
sources, 662 (map). 

French language, 140, 412, 583. 

French Somaliland, 590. 

French West Africa, see West Africa. 

Friendship, ties of, 362 ; see Good-neighbor policy. 

Frosts, 39, 164, 290, 300, 302, 303, 315, 430, 460, 
461, 462, 641. 

Frozen foods, 69, 296, 392; eggs, 664; meats, 490, 
501, 710; see Refrigeration and refrigerated 
products. 

Fruits, 66, 69, 101, 109, 111, 171, 174, 176, 177, 
181, 182, 262, 265, 296, 299-305, 330, 381, 382, 
398. 414. 452, 474, 486, 501, 586, 600, 683, 703, 
719, 725; canned, 380, 381, 400, 414, 603. 664; 
oils from, 109, 307-313, 653, 657; cooperatives, 
305, 330; rationing of, 286, 530; tropical, 434, 
439, 576, 600, 603, 703, 715, 725. 

Fuel, 84-85, 341, 474. 487, 490, 491, 492, 627, 634, 
754, 739, 743; coal, 279, 483, 487, 498, 499, 557, 
578; gas, 283; locomotive, 483, 487; motor- 
car, 291, 556; oil, 279, 282, 283, 490. 507, 515, 
533, 634; fueling stations, 446; see Firewood. 

Fulton, Robert, 365. 

Fur farming, 392, 420-421, 617; see Furs. 

Furniture making, 85-86, 90, 653, 704, 705, 710. 

Furs, 107, 392-393, 419, 421, 525, 617, 622, 659, 
700, 701; fur trading, 385, 392, 420; see Fur 
farming. 

Fushun, Manchukuo, 666. 

Galapagos Islands, 407. 

Galvanized iron, 240, 351; wire, 240. 

Galveston, Texas, 379. 

Gama, Vasco da, 109, 606. 

Gandhi, Mahatma, 651. 

Ganges River, 54, 647, 648, 652, 655. ‘ 

Garonne River, 581; vineyards, 577. 

Gary, Indiana, 225; a steel center, 225. 

Gas, artificial, 275; natural, 276. 

Gasoline, 95, 111, 112, 195, 277, 279. 282, 283. 348, 
438. 444, 484, 491, 493, 507, 515; filling starioiis. 
177, 277, 419, 668; obtained from coal, 556; 
rationing of. 177, 244, 419, 491. 

Gas wells, 419. 

Gateways of the United States, 374-383. 

Gaulle, General Charles de, 574. 

Gdynia, Poland, 628. 

Gelatin, 259. 

General Motors Division, 191. 

Geneva, Switzerland, 140, 584, 585, 587, 

Genoa (Genova), Italy, 597, 598, 

Geophone, 280. 

Georges Banks fisheries, 333. 

Georgia, 173, 174, 181, 298, 358, 379; cotton 
manufacturing, 266; peaches, 304; peanuts, 299; 
vegetables, 295. 

German language, 140. 

German Reich, 148, 150. 

Germans, 458, 477, 610, 611, 612; conquered in 
North Africa, 574, 591, 615, 617, 731; defeat 
Poland, 625-626; invade Russia, 608; overrun 
Belgium and Netherlands, 726; overrun France, 
150, 518, 573, 718, 734; see Axis, Germany. 

German scientists, 320, 350, 550, 554. 
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Germany, 54, 103, 133, 138, 140, 152, 189, 205, 
338, 389, 518, 550-561, 563, 568, 584, 585, 588, 
608, 609, 625, 629, 635, 673, 754; a dictatorship, 
144, 552; air-borne troops, 734; airports, 560; 
air power, 563; air raids on, 162, 188, 426, 520, 
557, 561; air routes, 560; air transportation, 
557, 560; ammunition, 557; annexation of con- 
quered countries, 148-152, 571; armaments, 557; 
armed forces, 536, 543, 546, 547, 554, 573, 590, 
591, 599, 609, 610, 611, 613, 624, 625, 626, 628, 
630, 631, 634, 635, 713, 715, 717, 718, 734; arm- 
ing for world conquest, 149, 150-151; attack on 
Britain, 536; attack on Poland, 554; attack on 
Russia, 152-153, 421, 608; attack on Yugoslavia 
and Rumania, 630; bombers, 557; bombing of 
industrial plants by Britain, 188, 557; Brazil 
declares war on, 457; chemicals, 74, 551, 555, 
557; colonies, 551, 552; communists in, 552; 
declares war on U. S., 674; defeated in North 
Africa, 574, 591, 615, 717; dominated by Hitler 
and the Nazis, 147^549; dominates Hungary, 
630; explosives, 556; fighter planes, 557; foun- 
dations of strength in peace and in war, 555-560; 
gliders, 557; guns, 557, 558; highways, 559, 560; 
Hitler’s invasion of Europe, 147-148; industrial 
revolution, 595; industries, 551; inland water- 
ways, 559, 560, 561; invasion of Denmark, 546, 
548; labor, 555; massacre of the Jews, 147; 
merchant ships, 205, 365, 536, 552, 580, 581; 
munition and ordnance plants, 561; National 
Socialist Party (Nazi), 552; natural resources, 
554, 555; naval vessels, 205, 536, 558; occupa- 
tion of Norway, 541, 542; postwar Germany, 147; 
preparation for World War II, 148-149, 205; 
Rhine-Ruhr valley, 555, 557, 558, 560; ship- 
building, 560; steam power, 554, 557; subma- 
rines, 205, 371, 516, 552, 558; superhighways, 
560; synthetics, 551, 556, 557; tanks, 557; 
threat to Sweden, 542, 543; transport planes, 
557; war industries, 553, 557, 558, 561; agri- 
culture, 556, 557; automobiles, 560; beet sugar 
and sugar beets, 320, 557; coal, 95, 228, 506, 
526, 551, 552, 554, 555-558; copper, 555; distri- 
bution of commodities, 555; drugs, 556; dyes, 
556;^lectrical apparatus and equipment, 551, 
561; electri^iity, ^554; electric power, 554; 
factories, 557; feed for domestic animals, 556, 
557; fertilizers, 142, 555, 556, 557; foodstuffs, 
556; foreign trade, 103, 105, 107, 522. 551, 561, 
580, 728; forests, 555; fuel, 556, 557; gasoline 
from coal, 556; grains, 555; hides and skins, 247; 
inventions, 557; iron, 167, 228, 552, 555, 557; 
iron and steel manufactures, 551, 557; lead, 555; 
lignite, 555, 557; livestock, 557; lumber, 555; 
machinery, 551, 561; manufactures, 551, 557, 
561; mineral oil, 557; minerals, 555; nitrates, 
74, 75, 498; nitrogen from the air, 556; per- 
fumes, 556; petroleum, 283, 555, 557; ports, 
560-561; potash, 75, 555, 557; potatoes, 555, 
556; railroad equipment, 561; railroads, 554, 
559; raw materials, 557; rayon, 271, 556, 579; 
rotation of crops, 556; soil, 556; textiles, 551, 
557, 561; tourists, 559; transportation, 554, 557, 

559, 560; vegetable oils, 556; wheat, 64, 555; 
wood-working, 555; zinc, 555; exports; chemi- 
cals, 107; dyes, 107; iron and steel products, 107; 
potash, 107, 557; wood pulp, 107; imports: 
cereals, 484; cotton, 534, 557, 560; dairy prod- 
ucts, 569; flax, 557; foodstuffs, 547; hides and 
skins, 484; iron ore, 228, 557, 604; lumber, 545; 
meats. 484; naval stores, 252; rice, 560; tobacco, 

560, 634; wool, 484, 557; see Axis. 

Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, 63, 

Ghats, the, 647, 653; Eastern, 647; Western, 647. 

Gibraltar, 599; see Strait of Gibraltar. 

Giraud, General Henri, 454, 574. 


Glaciers, 176, 394, 586, 741; glacial soil, 56. 

Glasgow, Scotland, port, 522 , 534; shipbuilding, 
522, 526, 528, 534. 

Glass and glassmaking, 192, 565, 597; contain- 
ers, 239; plate glass, 565. 

Gliders, 87, 197, 557. 734. 

Global geography, 1-154, 357. 

Global war, 2, 189, 464, 519, 638. 674. 675, 691, 
708, 722; aftermath of, 145; United States in a 
global war, 156-410. 

Globe, 2. 11-12, 15. 16; global map, 394. 

Glory of the Seas, the, 112. 

Gloucester, Massachusetts, 81; fisheries, 334. 

Gloves, 248, 597. 

Glucose, 291. 

Glue, 326, 339. 485. 

Gluten, 64. 

Glycerine, 326. 

Goa, Portuguese colony, 606. 

Goats, 53, 467, 479, 595, 604, 640; milk. 326, 59S. 

Gobi, the, 746. 

Goering, Marshal Hermann, 555. 

Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von, 550. 

Gold, 182, 386, 391-392 , 418, 439, 472, 482, 506. 
527, 600. 694, 723, 725, 727; Alaska. 391, 392, 
Australia, 703, 704; Belgian Congo, 566; Cali- 
fornia, 386, 417; Canada, 418; Central America, 
108, 439; Chile, 142, 499, 500; China, 666; 
Colombia, 450; Ethiopia, 719; Gold Coast, 730; 
Guianas, 454; India, 646; Korea, 677; Madagas- 
car, 722; Mexico. 108, 142, 431, 432, 438; New 
Guinea, 693, 697; New Zealand, 710; Peru, 504; 
Rand, the, 727; Russia, 614, 618; Union of 
South Africa, 109, 727. 

Gold Coast, 729-730; agriculture, 729; cacao, 
729; diamonds, 729; gold, 729; manganese, 
229,653, 730; palm oil nut, 729; exports: cacao, 
730; diamonds, 730; gold, 730; ‘ebony, mahog- 
any, and teak woods, 730; manganese, 730. 

Golden Gate, 380. 

Gomez, Juan Vicente, 451, 452. 

Good-neighbor policy, 141, 440, 442, 457, 493. 

Goodyear, Charles, 240; discovery by, 242. 

Gorgas, Dr. William Crawford, 354. 

Gothenburg (Gbteborg), Sweden, 546. 

Government, 649, 651, 674, 685; see Federal 
Government. 

Government, forms of, 142-145. 

Government aid, to agriculture, 170, 182; to 
canals and rivers, 170; to commerce, 372-373; 
to fisheries, 79, 391-392; to forestry, 168, 170, 
341-342, 343; to health, 354-355; to irrigation, 
182, 344-351, see Irrigation; to road building, 
360-362, see Pan-.\merican Highway; to ship- 
building, 204-213, 370-373. 

Government ownership, 705, 709, 710, 751, 752. 

Governments in. exile in London, 520; Bel- 
gium, 520, 563; Czechoslovakia, 520, 630; Free 
France, 520; Netherlands, 520, 571; Norway, 
520; Poland, 520; Yugoslavia, 520. 

Governor’s Island, 115, 116. 

Grain clippers, 113. 

Grain elevators, 288, 489, 501. 

Grains, 62, 68, 69, 107, 111, 174, 322, 324, 327, 

330. 364, 368, 377, 378, 384, 386, 400, 426, 430, 

478, 481, 488, 489, 506, 530, 565, 614, 622, 627, 

630, 631, 642, 669, 681, 682, 683, 715, 719; see 

Wheat, Corn, Rice, etc. 

Gran Chaco, 472, 477, 478. 

Grand Banks of Newfoundland, 79, 80, 426. 

Grand Coulee Dam, 274, 343-344, 422. 

Grand Rapids, Michigan, 86. 

Granite and building stone, 181, 545. 

Grapefruits, 171, 300, 301, 400, 447; see Citrus 
fruit. 
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Grapes, 181, 303-304; Algeria, 715; Argentina, 
482; Australia, 702, 703; California, 44, 304; 
Canada, 415; Chile, 501; France, 576; Italy, 
594; Malaga, 602; South Africa, 724; see 
Vineyards, Wine. 

Graphite, 722. 

Grass and pastures, 53, 73, 102, 181, 182, 286, 

287, 322, 324, 327, 352, 353, 358, 414, 424, 459, 

460, 467, 478, 479, 488, 489, SOI, 506, 525, 531, 

569, 617, 621, 639, 651. 682, 701, 702, 715, 719, 

724, 729. 

Great Britain, 103, 133, 137, 138, 139, 148, 149, 
162, 206, 389, 392 , 407 , 423, 450, 484, 485, 
515-534, 568, 636, 659, 719; a democracy, 515, 
516, 553, 583; agriculture. 513, 525, 527, 529, 
530; aided by conquered countries, 520; aided 
by Empire in carrying on the war, 519; aids 
Russia, 36, 643; armed forces of, 521, 522, 529, 
530, 590, 591, 633, 634, 714, 718; Australia aided 
by, 608; aviation, 524; blockade of German 
ports, 152, 522, 536, 554, 563, 574; carrying 
trade, 528, 533; cereals, 530; chemicals, 551, 677; 
climate, 524; coal, 95, 96, 102, 525, 526 (map), 
527-529, 532, 533, 551, 676; coffee consumption, 
530; colonies, 446, 525, 526, 528, 677, 678, 691; 
cotton, 679; cotton manufacturing, 579, 679; 
dairying, 531, 532; electrical supplies, 551; 
fisheries, 78-79, 531-533; foreign trade, 103, 104, 
105, 107, 369, 370, 491, 518, 523, 524, 526, 528, 

532, 533, 534, 551, 580, 728; form of govern- 
ment, 144, 515, 516; hides and skins, 248; hogs, 
531; hydroelectric power, 525, 528, 529; in- 
dustrial leader, 551; industrial revolution, 526, 

533, 595; industries, 518, 520, 523, 526, 527-529. 
533, 534; iron and steel, 96, 167, 228, 525, 526, 
527, 528, 533; labor, 528, 530, 532, 533, 534; 
lend-lease to Russia, 36, 643; lend-lease to, 282, 
635; linen, 528-529; location, 516-518, 523; 
machinery, 525, 527, 551; manufacturing, 525- 
529, 533-534; merchant ships, 79, 369, 516, 522, 
533, 580, 581, 680; military strength, 526; naval 
strength, 526; navy, 440, 516, 522, 528; ports, 
527, 534; rainfall, 525, 530, 531; rationing of 
foods and clothing, 529-530; rayon, 271, 579; 
resources, 520, 523, 528, 534; sheep, 525, 531, 
567, 604, 606, 682; shipbuilding, 522, 526, 528, 
534; shipping, 522, 523, 526, 527, 528, 534; 
tea consumption, 530; textiles, 102, 525, 527-529, 
551, 680; Thailand declares war on, 139; tin 
refining, 505; transportation, 534; war with 
Germany, 516-523, 536, 574, 591, 615, 717; 
water power, 528, 529; wheat, 481, 530; wool, 
529, 680; woolen industry, 102, 528, 529, 579; 
exports: airplanes, 521; coal, 527, 532-533; 
cotton goods, 102, 528, 534; furniture, 86; 
machinery, 525, 527; manufactured goods, 527, 
533; reexports, 531, 534; imports: airplanes, 
521; apples, 303; cereals, 486; cheese, 532, 569, 
676; cotton, 267, 533, 534; dairy products, 
532. 569, 676; 'food, 487, 526, 532, 534, 704; 
furs, 525; grains, 64, 530, 702, 703; hides, 484; 
iron ore, 228, 551, 664, 676; lumber, 255, 545; 
meats, 484, 531, 532, 676; raw materials, 487, 
704; silk, 681; spices, 525; sugar, 318; tea, 534; 
wheat, 530, 702, 703; wool, 484, 531, 533, 680, 
702. 

Greater Antilles, 446. 

Great circle, 12, 13, 15, 17, 18. 

Great-circle routes, 5, 17, 747 (map). 

Great Lakes, 208, 211, 223, 224, 376, 412, 426; 
canals, 225, 368; center of defense industry, 193; 
cities of, 225-226, 366-367, 383, 385; commerce, 
223-225, 366-367; fisheries, 159; fruit, 302; 
ports, 225-226, 368; shipbuilding, 208, 211; 
steel region, 225-226; water route, 223-224, 
366-367. 


Great Lakes to Ocean Waterway, 385. 

Great Plains, 53, 286, 324, 386. 

Great St. Bernard Pass, 585. 

Great Smoky Mountains National Park, 174. 

Great Valley of California, 288, 304, 380. 

Great Valley of the Appalachian Highland, 
172, 174, 175, 176. 

Great Wall of China, 659. 

Great Western Plains, 178, 181, 

Greece and the Greeks, 70, 133, 139, 156, 520, 
591, 634, 754; attacked by Italy, 633; overrun 
by Germany, 150, 633, 634, 734; gifts to the 
world, 633; government in exile, 633; guerrilla 
warfare, 633; agriculture, 633; ancient, 633; 
merchant ships, 633; nickel, 223; oranges, 300; 
resources, 632 (map); exports: figs, 300; nickel, 
223; olive oil, 311. 

Greek Catholic Christians, 139. 

Greenland, 12, 405, 743, 744; airports of the 
Air Transport Command, 735. 

Greenwich Observatory, 18, 19, 20. 

Grenfell, Sir Wilfred, 427. 

Griffin, W. Burley, 705. 

Grimsby, England, 532. 

Gristmills, 54, 91, 288, 463, 60S, 627; see Flour 
and flour mills. Wheat, Corn. 

Gros Islet Bay, 407. 

Growing season, 262, 287, 290, 295, 315, 316, 319, 
392, 444, 462, 529, 544, 661. 

Grozny, Russia, 611. 

Guadalcanal, 41, 198, 696. 

Guadalquiver, 602, 606. 

Guadeloupe, 406. 

Guam, 389, 397, 409; airport, 120; Japanese 
attack on, 139, 673, 689; radio station, 397. 

Guano, 74, 506. 

Guantanamo Bay, 405. 

Guatemala, 132, 156, 440, 445; coffee exported to 
U. S., 464; Pan-American Highway, 361. 

Guayaquil, Ecuador, 508, 510. 

Guayule, 245-246. 

Guernsey cattle, 328, 531. 

Guerrilla warfare, 633. 

Guggenheim process, 498. 

Guianas, 439, 448; see British Guiana, JB>ench 
Guiana, Surinam. ^ ^ 

Gulf Coast, 208; oil, 280; ports, 374. 

Gulf Coastal Plain, 169 (map), 170-171, 172. 

Gulf Coast fisheries, 335, 336, 337. 

Gulf Coast oil field, 280. 

Gulf of Bothnia, 142, 546, 621. 

Gulf of Finland, 623. 

Gulf of Guayaquil, 510. 

Gulf of Guinea, 729. 

Gulf of Mexico, 43, 170, 181, 281, 360, 365. 379, 
389; ports, 443. 

Gulf of Paria, 407. 

Gulf of St. Lawrence, 426. 

Gulf States, 276. 

Gulf Stream, 36. 

Gum arable, 719. 

Gums, 709, 710, 719; fossil gum, 710; see Naval 
stores, Kauri pine, chicle. 

Gum trees, 251, 252. 

Gun mounts, 197, 242. 

Gunpowder, 240, 658. 

Guns, 187, 196, 197, 269, 371, 423, 424, 443, 518, 
520, 522, 528, 557. 558, 613, 704, 728; on tanks 
which fire an armor-piercing shell, 198; sent to 
Russia by lend-lease, 643, 704. 

Gutenberg, Johannes, 550. 

Gyroscopic compass, 197. 

Haciendas, 433, 434, 501. 

Haddock, 333, 415, 532. 

Hail, 34, 38. 
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Haile Selassie, 597, 719. 

Haiti, 132, 140, 156, 406, 446, 447; a republic. 143. 
Halibut, 333, 337, 392, 415, 532. 

Halifax, Nova Scotia, 424. 

Hamburg, Germany, 560. 

Hammerfest, Norway, 80, 540. 

Hampton Roads, 378, 379. 

Hankow, China, 671. 

Hardware, 375, 385, 502, 527. 

Hardwoods, 168, 172, 174, 176, 180, 202, 250, 251, 
653. 

Harnesses, 248. 

Hargreaves, James, 94. 

Harlingen, TesJas, 300. 

Harpers Ferry, West Virginia, 174. 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 359. 

Hartford, Connecticut, 190, 191. 

Harvard University, 290. 

Hatches, 224. 

‘^Have-not nations,” 673. 

Havana, Cuba, 446, 4^. 

Hawaii, 6, 105, 158, 193, 389, 390, 395 (map)-397, 
407, 409; attack on, by Japs, 397, 673, 689; 
climate, 395-396; imports food, 409; pineapples, 
112, 381, 396; population, 396-397, 409; sugar, 
112, 318, 321, 381, 383, 396; trade with, 396. 
Hay, 290, 322, 324, 327, 531, 593, 702, 703, 710; 
see Grass and pastures. 

Health, 293, 299, 329, 401, 413, 448, 641; conser- 
vation of, 354-355; resorts, 382. 

Heat, 275. 276. 

Hebrides Islands, 532. 

Helicopter, 741, 742, 743. 

Helium, 283-284. 

Hemlock trees, 255, 258. 

Hemp, 665, 694; see Manila hemp. Sisal. 
Henderson Field, Honblulu, 395. 

Henequin, 434, 435. 

Hereford cattle, 483, 531. 

Herring, 78, 334, 415, 532. 

Herty, Dr. Charles, 258. 

Hides and skins, 72, 88, 90, 96, 103, 107, 201, 247, 
248, 326, 331, 337, 375, 385, 393, 420, 421, 471, 
473, 478, 479, 482, 483, 484, 485, 489, 490, 577, 
61^*418, 669, 701, 702, 709; exporting countries: 
Argentina, ^7; Australia, 701, 705; Chile, 501; 
China, 669; Iraq, 641, 642; India, 656; New 
Zealand, 701, 709, 710; Uruguay, 490, 491. 
Highways and roads, 50, 53, 54, 175, 177, 178, 
343, 347, 355, 357, 359-362, 364, 394, 412, 441, 
448, 452-453, 470, 481, 501, 503, 559, 580, 585, 
606, 619, 628, 706, 719. 

Himalayas, the, 53, 647, 663; flight over, 124. 

. Hindenburg, the, 283. 

Hindenburg, Marshal Paul von, 552. 

Hindu Kush Mountains, 643. 

Hindus, 70, 649, 651, 656. 

Hinterland, 376, 379, 380. 

Hispaniola, 397, 446. 

Hitler, Adolf, 133, 144, 149, 152, 443, 458, 520, 
521, 552, 554, 555, 561, 562, 570, 573, 581, 590, 
591,599,608, 610, 611, 612, 613, 615, 624, 625, 
627, 628, 630, 631, 633, 673, 714, 727, 731; rise 
of, 147. 

Hogs, 65, 67, 178, 264, 324, 326, 330-331, 413, 450. 
482, 531, 547, 548, 617; products, 331; see 
Swine, 

Hokkaido, 682. 

Holland, 568, 754; overrun by Germans, 518; 

merchant marine, 581; see the Netherlands. 
Hollywood, California, 381. 

Holstein-Friesian cattle, 328. 

Holston River, 175- 
Holy Land, 315, 638. 

Honduras, 132, 156 440, 737; Pan-American 
Highway, 361. 


Hong Kong, 120, 397, 671; British colony, 659; 
seized by Japanese, 139, 659, 671, 673. 

Honolulu, Hawaii, 6, 395, 397; airport, 120; 
cable station and naval base, 397. 

Honshu, 675. 

Hood River Valley, apples, 302. 

Hopewell, Virginia, 75. 

Horizon, 1, 38. 

Horse latitudes, 37 (map), ,38, 42. 

Horses and mules, 67, 450, 531, 595 , 604, 640, 
644. 

Hosiery, 271. 

Hothouse products, 294. 

Houghly River, 655. 

Houghton Lake, Michigan, 354. 

Household appliances, 92, 93, 99, 155, 179, 187, 
218, 234, 236, 346; see Electrical apparatus and 
equipment. 

Houston, Texas, 379; exports petroleum products, 
cotton, grain, 379; port, 379 

Houston Ship Canal, 379, 380. 

Hudson, Henry, 568. 

Hudson Bay, 420, 495, 568. 

Hudson River, 273, 375, 376, 568. 

Hudson’s Bay Company, 420. 

Hughes, Howard, 115. 

Hull, Cordell, 138. 

Hull, England, 532. 

Humboldt, Baron von, 437. 

Humidity, 395. 

Humus, 287. 

Hungary, 133, 560, 629, 630-631, 754; agriculture, 
560, 630; aluminum, 236, 630; dominated by 
Germany, 150, 630; minerals, 630. 

Hurricanes, 379, 398, 407. 

Hwang Ho (Yellow River), 664, 667. 

Hydroelectric power and plants, 54, 273, 274, 
346, 383, 545, 694; government-owned, 274; 
Canada, 417, 421, 422 , 426, 681; France, 545, 
579, 681; Italy, 545, 596, 681; Japan, 681; 
Norway, 536, 537, 540, 541, 542; Russia, 545, 
615; Spain, 605; Sweden, 545; Switzerland, 586; 
see Water power. 

Hydrogen gas, 29, 283, 308, 350, 

Iberian Peninsula, 599. 

Ibn Saud, king of Arabia, 644. 

Icebergs, 391. 

Ice cap, 8. 

Ice cream, 327. 

In ter- American coflfee-quota system, 464-465. 

Interior plains, 177-181, 289, 699, 700; see Cen- 
tral plains. 

Iceland, 6, 138, 394, 405 , 714, 743, 744. 

Ice sheet, 56 (map) . 

Idaho, lead, 240; phosphates, 77; potatoes, 166, 
297; sheep, 182; vegetables, 297; zinc, 240. 

Igarka, Russia, 617. 

Illinois, 86, 282, 313, 323, 364; coal, 384; corn, 
290; dairying, 328; hogs, 330; industrial center, 
226; poultry, 331; soybeans, 313. 

Illinois River, 211. 

Immigrants, 97, 98, 355, 458. 

Imperial Airways, 122. 

Imperial Dam, 345. 

Imperial Valley of California, 345- 

Imperial University, 687. 

Imports, 101, 375-379, 400, 412, 435, 436, 442, 450, 
452, 487, 501, 513, 521, 533, 534, 541, 543, 544, 

. 557, 560, 566, 568, 569, 570, 574, 576, 578, 586, 

588, 593, 594, 597, 618, 622, 655, 665, 669, 686, 

710, 716, 719; see individual countries- 

Incendiary bombs, 2, 237. 

Independence, Missouri, 385. 

India, 6, 53, 105, 133, 156, 180, 198, 439, 442, 483, 
516, 606, 643, 644. 645-657, 739, 741; agriculture, 
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India — Continued 

647-653; air route to, 122, 731, 735; armed 
forces, 519, 654; caste system, 649; cattle, 652, 
653; climate, 648, 649; coal, 653; coffee, 649; 
cotton, 71. 267, 646, 651-652, 653, 656, 665; 
cotton mills, 653; cottonseed oil, 653; flax and 
flaxseed, 653; food, 647, 654; foreisn trade, 646, 
647, 654, 655; forests, 653; freedom promised 
to, 651; government, 649, 651; hides and skins, 
248; industries, 647, 649, 654; iron ore, 653; 
irrigation, 647, 648, 649; jute, 646, 652, 653, 656; 
labor, 653, 654; manganese, 229, 653; manu- 
facturiiig, 653, 654, 655; meat consumption, 652; 
millet, 647, 651; minerals, 646, 653, 654; mon- 
soonss, 44, 643; mustard seed, 653; munitions, 
653, 654, 655; peanuts, 653; population, 649, 
651; ports, 655, 656, 657; poverty, 646; rail- 
ways, 654, 656; rainfall, 646, 647, 648, 649; rice, 
66, 646, 649, 653; route of Britain to, 634, 646; 
route of lend-lease goods to, 371; rubber, 243, 
646, 649, 653; rye, 651; shipbuilding, 653-654, 
655; sugar, 316, 318, 651-652; tea, 107, 534, 
646, 662; textiles, 653, 654; threatened invasion 
by Japanese, 139; tobacco, 652; transportation, 

646, 649; war industries, 519; wealth, 646, 647; 
wheat, 64, 646, 649, 651, 656; wool, 531; ex- 
ports: burlap, 383, 655; cattle, 467; cotton, 
651, 652, 654, 656; cotton goods, 656; foods, 
655; hides and skins, 248, 487, 656; jute, 652, 
655; leather, 656; raw materials, 655; rice, 655; 
rubber, 654; tea, 534, 652, 655; wheat, 655; 
wool, 531; imports: cotton textiles, 655, 686; 
equipment for war, 655; iron and steel products, 
108-109,653; machinery, 108-109, 655; pig iron, 
653; munitions, 655 

Indiana, 92, 289, 323, 472; hogs, 330; industrial 
center, 226; poultry, 331. 

Indianapolis, Indiana, packing houses, 326. 

Indian National Congress Party, 651. 

Indian Ocean, S^7. 706, 720, 722. 

Indians, North American, 59, 60, 65, 76, 83, 181, 
358, 392, 419, 430, 434, 438, 442; South Amer- 
ican, 65, 1‘21, 448, 459, 466, 467, 477, 489, 494, 
497, 498, 504, 506, 507, 508. 

Indo-China, 679, 691, 697; natural resources, 
662 (map). 

Indus River, 647. 

Industrial machinery, 70, 71, 73, 91-94, 96, 685; 
see Machinery, Agricultural machinery. 

Industrial Revolution, 526, 533, 550, 595. 

Industries and industrial development, 90- 
100, 163, 164, 168-170, 177, 183, 327, 374, 375, 
377, 378, 379, 380, 385, 401, 421-424, 467, 484, 
520, 523. 526, 543, 544, 592, 600, 628, 630, 658, 
661, 724, 726; change from peace to war, 186- 
195; Australian, 704; British, 518, 527, 533, 534, 
551; Chinese, 669, 671; German, 551; Indian, 

647, 649, 654; Italian, 596; Japanese, 684; New 
Zealand, 710; Poland, 627; Russia, 609, 610, 
613, 614; Spain and Portugal, 604; see Manu- 
facturing. 

Inflatable rubber lifeboats, 192- 

Inland waterways, 170, 287, 367, 559, 560, 580, 
581,620, 628, 667. 

Insect pests, 289, 294, 342, 417, 430. 467. 

Institute, West Virginia, 245. 

Internal-combustion engine, 100, 279; sec Air- 
plane engines. 

International Bridge, 362. 

International conference, 120-121, 516. 

International Convention for Air Navigation 

(191$) . 745. 

International date line, 21-2.3. 

International good will, 584; see Friendship, 
Good-neighbor policy. 

International problems, 749. 753-757. 


International relations, 583, 627, 641; see Inter- 
national good will. 

Inventions, 47, 59, 62, 70, 91, 159, 279, 357, 489. 
525, 545, 550, 557, 564, 658, 674, 748. 

Investment of money, 98, 108, 155, 365, 417, 422, 
433, 436, 442, 446, 451, 467, 490, 499, 502, 52(», 
545, 670, 671; in aviation, 117; British, 467, 
490, 504-505, 533, 534, 653, 719; Japanese. 677,. 
686; United States. 467, 490, 504-505, 653. 

Iodine, 498, 499, 500. 

low^a, corn, 290; dairying, 327, 328; hogs, 330; 
poultry, 331. 

Iiaique, Chile, 504. 

Iran (Persia), 636, 638, 642-643, 7 IS; oil. 634, 
642, 7 18; route of lend-lease goods, 37 1 ; Russian 
aid by lend-lease, 643. 

Iraq (Mesopotamia), 636, 641-642, 745; carpets, 
642; cattle and sheep, 641; cotton bales, 642; 
dates, 300, 641; grains, 642; grass and pastures, 
641; hides and skins, 641-642; irrigation, 641; 
oil, 634, 641, 642; oil fiekis controlled by British, 
641; route to India, 642; tobacco, 641; exports, 
641. 

Irbit, Russia, 617. 

Ireland, 15, 140, 515, 510, 525; linen, 107; neu- 
trality, 519; peat, 275; see Eire, Northern 
Ireland- 

Irkutsk, Russia, 394. 

Iron and iron ore, 59, 90, 95, 163, 176, 180, 182, 
201, 211, 222-224, 228, 341, 353, 367, 368, 384, 
474, 499, 504, 505, 506, 525, 526, 628, 629. 634, 
676, 693, 694, 703; iron age, 350; Alsace-Lor- 
raine, 544, 552; Austria, 228; Brazil, 103, 223, 
460, 467; Burma. 697; Chile. 142, 378, 499, 500; 
China, 666, 667; Cuba, 378, 447; Czecho- 
slovakia, 228, 678; Ecuador, 506; France, 228, 
557. 578; Germany, 107, 167, 223, 552, 5.55, 557; 
Great Britain, 96. 167, 228, 525, 526-528, 533; 
India, 653; Italy, 350, 595; Japan, 350, 677; 
Mesabi Range, 223; Mexico, 142, 223; North 
.Africa, 715 (map); Norway, 536, 541, 542; 
Poland, 627; Russia, 600, 613, 614, 617; Spain, 
604; Sweden* 543, 544, 545, 557; Switzerland, 
586; United States, 159, 167, 222-223, 227, 666; 
world, 228; see individual countries. 

Iron and steel manufactures, IOC, 108,7x1, 158, 
176, 202, 215-228, 240, 35!:, 364, 368, 380, 385, 
400. 422, 467, 503. 506, 523, 653, 677; history of, 
215-217, 224-225; our dependence on, 218; 
process, 223; production, 217, 223-224; trans- 
poi'tation, 217, 224-226; Australia, 704; Bel- 
gium, 565; Brazil, 467; China, 667, 671; France, 
578; Germany, 551, 555, 557; Great Britain, 
551; Japan, 674, 684; New England, 377; 
Norway, 537, 538, 542; Poland, 627; Sweden, 
544, 546. 

Irrigation and Irrigated areas, 76, 164, 170, 181, 
182. 183, 302, 315, 343, 344, 345. 398, 485, 486, 
602,695,696; Afghanistan, 643; Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, 719; Arabia, 644; Argentina, 478; Cali- 
fornia, 44, 52, 53; Chile, 501; Egypt, 55. 61. 
713, 716; India. 647, 648, 649; Italy, 593, 594; 
Mexico, 434; Near East, 638; Netherlands 
Indies, 695, 696; Peru, 506, 507. 

Isabella, Queen of Spain, 600. 

Isolation, 515. 

Istanbul (Constantinople), Turkey, 632, 633, 
639, 640. 

Italian Somaliland, 591, 597, 718, 

Italy and the Italians, 53, 117, 133, 137, 162, 
313, 458, 477, 483. 485-584, 585, S88, 589-598, 
673, 715, 719: arming for World War II, 149; 
becomes cobelligerent, 591; Brazil declares war 
on, 457; closed Mediterranean to Allied ships, 
522, 590, 591; conquered Ethiopia. 719; declares 
war on the U. S., 674; defeated in North Africa, 
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Italy and the Italians — Continued 

574, 591, 615, 715, 717; formerly a dictatorship, 
144; under the domination of Mussolini, 149, 
589-591; wars on Greece, 633; agriculture, 
592, 593, 595, 596; bauxite, 236; cattle, 593, 
595; cheese, 595, 597; citrus fruits, 300, 301, 
595, 596, 597; coal, 595; colonies, 592, 596, 597; 
corn, 593; dairying, 594, 595, 597; figs, 300; 
food, 593, 597; foreign trade, 592, 593, 597; 
grapes, 594; industrial revolution in, 595; 
industries, 592, 596; irrigation, 593, 594; labor, 
271, 597; lakes, 592; macaroni, 549, 597; 
manufacturing, 592, 595; marble, 597; mer- 
chant marine, 369, 371, 581, 592; natural re- 
sources, 592, 596, 597; ocean liners, 592; olives, 
311, 594, 595, 597; ports. 592, 597; rayon, 579, 
597; rice, 593; science, 591; silk, 268, 579, 593, 
597; spinning and weaving, 597; sulphur, 241; 
textiles, 597; vineyards, 591, 594; visited by 
tourists, 591, 592, 597; water power, 545, 596, 
681; wheat, 64, 593, ^4, 597; wine. 576, 594. 

Ivory, 730; Belgian Congo, 566, 730; British East 
Africa, 721; Liberia, 730. 

Ivory Coast, 730. 

Ivory palm nut, 509. 

Jutland, 559. 

Jamaica, 407, 443, 446, 448; bananas, 448; cacao, 
448; coconuts, 448; coffee, 443; population, 448; 
sugar, 448; tropical fruits, 448. 

James River, 175, 378, 

Jamestown, Virginia, 358. 

Japan, 6. 133, 138, 139, 206, 339, 392, 397, 404, 
410, 425, 700; airports, 687; air routes, 687; 
aviation, 124, 673; attack on Pearl Harbor, 138, 
673; attack on other American possessions, 139, 
431, 673; captures Burma, 657; captures 
Rangoon, 656; colonies, 677, 678, 686; compari- 
son of, with Britain, 675-682; equipment for war, 
685, 689; fishing treaty with Russia, 81 ; govern- 
ment of, 674, 685, 688; military and naval 
strength, 138;. naval bases, 688; naval losses, 
188; need for raw materials, 679, 680; occupy 
French colonies in Asia, 582; ruled by military 
cliqHg^l44, 688; standard of living, 674, 685; 
treaty of alliance ^ith Thailand, 139; uncondi- 
tional surrender demanded of, 520; war aims, 
686-687; war industries, 667, 677, 688; agricul- 
ture, 681; chinaware, porcelain, and pottery, 
684; climate, 681, 682, 683; coal, 95. 681; 
copper, 684; cotton, 687; cotton mills, 679, 687; 
domestic animals, 682; education, 685, 687; 
fisheries, 76, 81-82, 676, 683; foreign trade, 105, 
108, 109, 683, 685, 686; fruits and vegetables, 
683; hydroelectric plants, 681; industrial ma- 
chinery, 684, 685; inaustries, 676, 684, 686, 
687, 688; interest in Manchuria, 138, 661, 666; 
investment of money, 686; iron and steel, 674 
677, 684; labor, 271, 654, 679, 685, 687; manu- 
facturing, 686, 688; merchant ships, 369, 371, 
680; minerals, 687; natural resources, 662 (map); 
opening of the ports, 674; paper, 257, 684; 
petroleum and refinbries, 687, 697; population, 
81, 675; railroads, 687; rayon, 271; rice, 60, 
81, 675, 676, 681, 682; rubber, 687; sheep. 682; 
shipbuilding. 677, 680, 684, 686, 687; silk and 
silk mills, 268, 579, 593, 664, 680, 681, 683; 
soybeans and oil, 112; sugar, 683; tea, 676, 683, 
684; textile mills, 677, 684; textiles, 679, 680; 
tin, 239, 697; tourists, 686; transportation, 677, 
682; unfavorable trade balance, 686; water 
power, 681; wheat, 683; exports: camphor, 687; 
copper, 687; cotton goods, 679, 686-687; fish, 
81-82, 683, 684; porcelain, 687; raw silk, 686; 
rayon, 686; rice, 687; rubber, 687; silk, 108, 
112, 666, 683; imports: automobiles and trucks. 


204; coal, 676, 677; corn, 65; cotton, 112. 267, 
652, 679; gasoline, 149; iron ore, 676, 677; 
iron and steel, 108-109, 112; lumber, 112; 
machinery, 108-109; petroleum and petroleum 
products, 112, 149; raw materials, 686; scrap 
iron, 149, 677; sugar, 318; wheat, 289; see 
Japanese, Axis. 

Japanese, 6, 139, 391, 392, 396, 402, 409, 410, 
458, 466, 471, 505, 700, 707, 708; annex Korea. 
661; attack China, 6S9, 661, 673; attack the 
Philippines, 400, 402, 673; Empire, 661, 691; 
fishermen as spies, 81-82; go western, 674-675; 
invade China, 661; invest money in China, 
666-667, 671; island colonies, 689, 692; seize 
Formosa, 659; seize Hong Kong, 659, 671, 673; 
seize Manchuria, 661, 673; seize Netherlands 
Indies, 659, 673, 692; sink British warships, 688; 
submarines, 206; threat to Australia, 706; 
wage undeclared war on China, 673; war in- 
dustries, 667, 677, 688; see A„is, Japan. 

Java, 260, 651, 679, 691, 695; cinchona, 695; 
resources, 662 (map); rice, 695; sugar, 316; 
tea and coffee, 461; exports, 318. 

Jedda, Arabia, 645. 

Jeeps, 160, 197, 198, 242; amphibian jeeps, 198; 
jeep engines, 197. 

Jeimer, Dr. Edward, 355. 

Jersey cattle, 328, 531. 

Jesus, 638. 

Jewelry, 107. 

Jews, 629, 641, 726; reKgion of, 638; wholes;Ue 
massacre of, by Nazis, 147. 

Jibuti, Ethiopia, 590, 719. 

Johannesbi.wg, Transvaal, 726, 727; diamond 
center, 726. 

John VI, king of Portugal, 457. 

Jordan River, 641. 

Juneau, Alaska, airport, 120. 

Junk, 350, 351. 

Jura Mountains, 585, 587. 

Jute, 69, 73, 108, 259, 486, 488, 646, 652, 655, 656, 
665; jute bags, 503; jute mills, 653. 

Kaiser, the, 568. 

Kaiser, Henry J., 213. 

Kaiser shipyard, 213. 

Kamchatka, 689. 

Kanawha Valley, 245. 

Kansas, 363; dairying, 329; oil, 280; poultry, 331; 
wheat, 287 ; zinc, 240- 

Kansas City, Kansas, 385. 

Kansas City, Missouri, 385, 386; flour mills, 386; 
meat packing, 326; winter wheat market, 386. 

Kapok, 693. 

Karachi, India, 651, 656. 

Karafuto, 678. 

Karakul, 617. 

Karroo, 724; great karroo, 724. 

Kauri gum, 709. 

Kauri pine, 710. 

Kelly, WilUam, 94. 

Kelp, 75. 

Kenya, British East Africa, 720. 

Kentucky, 170, 174; coal, 174. 

Kerosene, 277, 507, 515. 

Keweenaw Peninsula, 180. 

Kharkov, Russia, 609. 

Khyber Pass, 643, 644. 

Kiel, Germany, 559, 560; Canal, 559, 560. 

Kiev, Russia, 609, 614- 

Kill DevU HiU, 1, 2, 115. 

Kimberley, Orange Free State, 726. 

Kingsford-Smithi, Charles, 117. 

Kiska Island, 390, 409. 

Kitty Hawk, North Carolina, 2, 115. 

Kobe. Japan, 687. 
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Korea and the Koreans, 396, 661, 678; agricul- 
ture, 677; annexed by Japs, 677; cotton, 677; 
gold, 677; minerals, 677; poverty, 677; under- 
ground movement, 677. 

Krupp works, 557, 558. 

Kuibyshev, Russia, 745. 

Kuluk Bay, Aleutians, 689. 

Kure Island, 390. 

Kurile Islands, 689. 

Kyoto, Japan, 687. 

Labor and employment, 66, 70, 85, 90-93, 97-98, 
102, 104, 166, 178, 183-184, 189, 193, 194, 195. 

201, 206, 225, 226, 266, 271, 277, 286, 291, 301, 

305, 318, 319, 320, 321, 328, 330, 364, 369-370, 
396, 431, 442, 463, 478, 486, 489, 499, 503, 504, 

523, 525, 526, 528, 530, 532, 533, 534, 537, 544, 

555, 563, 565, 570, 576, 587, 588, 597, 653, 654, 

664, 667, 679, 683, 684, 685, 687, 692. 703, 704, 

707, 708, 727, 729, 731, 739, 748. 

Labrador, 413, 426, 427; fishing, 427; Grenfell’s 
work in, 427. 

Lace, 580, 581; handmade, 564, 565. 

Lacquer, 84. 

La Guairo, Venezuela, 453. 

La Guardia Airport, 5, 734, 738. 

Lake Baikal, 615. 

Lake Como, 592. 

Lake Erie, 224, 225, 412, 415. 

Lake Garda, 592. 

Lake Huron, 367, 412, 415. 

Lake Lugano, 592. 

Lake Maggiore, 592. 

Lake Maracaibo, 451. 

Lake Mead, 345. 

Lake Michigan, 224, 225, 383, 384. 

Lake Nicaragua, 111. 

Lake Norris, 347. 

Lake Ontario, 412, 415. 

Lakes, 415, 416, 417, 586, 591, 592. 

Lake steamers, 223-224, 288, 368. 

Lake Superior, 95, 180, 223, 225, 288, 367, 384, 
412, 415; iron-ore mines, 666; region of, 367. 

Lake Victoria, see Victoria Nyanza. 

Lamb, 290, 485, 531, 701. 

Lancashire, England, 528; textiles, 523. 

Lancaster bomber, 518, 522. 

Land hemisphere, 12-13, IS, 744. 

Language, 136-142, 136 (map), 137 (map), 411, 
516; as a binding power, 139; English, 516; 
French, 140, 412, 583; German. 140; of di- 
plomacy, 583. 

Lapin, 113. 

Lapland and the Lapps, 392, 544, 546. 

La Plata colony, 476. 

Lard, 287, 291, 307, 308, 325, 331; substitutes, 
266, 307, 308, 310, 339. 

Laredo, Texas, 361, 437, 

Las Vegas, Nevada, 237. 

Latex, chicle, 435, 436; rubber, 435. 

Latin American countries, 143, 429-438, 439- 
454, 455-474, 475-511; see individual countries. 

Latin nations, 137-138, 139; see France, Italy, 
Latin-American countries, Rumania, Spain. 

Latitude, 11, 17-18, 19, 30. 40, 113, 381, 412, 413. 
458, 495, 525, 649; defined, 17; parallels of, 18. 

Latvia, 133, 609, 622 (map), 623; dominated by 
Germany, 150. 

Laurentian Highland, 180, 421. 

Laurier, Sir Wilfred, 421. 

Law of supply and demand, 96, 464. 

Lawrence, Massachusetts, 266. 

Lead, 181, 201, 240, 385, 431, 432, 438, 500, 506, 
557, 604, 627, 666, 703; leading producing states, 
240; lead pipe, 240; red lead, 240; uses of, 240; 
white lead, 240. 


League of Nations, 140, 513, 584. 

Leahy, Admiral William D., 210. 

Leather, 67, 90, 179, 246-248, 290, 326, 331, 339, 
486, 490, 627, 656, 705; goods, 565; importance 
of, 247; machinery for, 248; manufacturing, 577; 
methods of tanning, 246, 247; novelties, 248; 
substitutes, 248, 313; tanning center, 246; 
uses, 248. 

Lebanon Valley, 175. 

Le Bourget, 118. 

Le Creusot, France, 578. 

Leeds, England, 529. 

Leeward Islands, 446. 

Leghorn (Livorno), Italy, 594, 597; Leghorn 
hats, 594, 597. 

Le Havre, France, 581. 

Lehigh River and Valley, 175. 

Lemons, 300, 594, 595, 597, 603; see Citrus fruits. 

Lend-lease goods, 9, 56, 96, 159, 160, 162. 178, 
195, 207, 208, 313, 483, 484, SIS, 735; on a cash 
and carry basis, 208; to Australia, 371; to China, 
124, 371; to England, 371; to Russia, 36, 371, 
636, 643. 

Lend-lease Act, 207-208. 

Leningrad, Russia, 609, 611, 612, 620, 621. 

Lentils, 716. 

Leopold, king of the Belgians, 563. 

L6rida, Spain, 605. 

Lesser Antilles, 406, 446. 

Lewiston, Maine, 266. 

Liberia, 133, 730; a republic established by 
Negro freedmen, 730; coffee, 730; ivory, 730; 
rubber, 243, 730; vegetable oils, 730. 

Liberator (bomber), 6. 160, 188, 189, 707. 

Liberty ships, 211, 212, 213. 

Libya, North Africa, 591, 597, 714, 715. 

Libyan Desert, 719. 

Liechtenstein, 132, 133. 

Li€ge, Belgium, 464, 465. 

Lighters, 510. 

Lighthouses, 373. 

Lightnings (airplanes), 183. 

Lignite, 179, 181, 276, 555, SS7, 

Lille, France, 578. 

Lima, Peru, 505, 506. ^ 

Lime and limestone, 86, 17j6, 179, 218, 223. 

Limejuicers, 293. 

Limes, 301; Italy, 597; Mexico, 301; West Indies, 
301; see Citrus fruits. 

Limitation of armaments, 515, 

Linen, 69, 73, 90, 97. 270, 528, 529, 580; industry, 
566; linen goods, 464; see Flax. 

Linoleum, 252, 313, 665, 710. 

Linseed oil, 487 ; Argentina exports, 487 ; see Flax 
and flaxseed. 

Linters, 85, 270. 

Lisbon (Lisboa), Portugal, 116, 605, 606, 607, 731. 

Lithuania, 133, 609, 622 (map), 623; dominated 
by Germany, 150. 

Little America, 117. 

Litvinov, Maxim, 156. 

Liverpool, England, 368, 529, 534. 

Livestock, 174, 386, 450, 463, 472, 473, 485, 501, 
557, 577, 640; see Beasts of burden, Cattle, 
Hogs, Sheep, etc. 

Llamas, 53, 67. 

Llanos, 449, 452, 511. 

Lobsters, 335, 353, 416. 

Lockport, New York, 366. 

Locks on canals, 367, 368. 

Locomotives, 91, 279, 341, 350, 364, 483, 527, 565; 
sent to Iran by lend-lease, 643. 

L6dz, Poland, 627. 

Loess, 56. 

Lofoten Islands, 540. 

Logrolling, 251. 
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Loire River, vineyards, 577. 

London, England, 13; 18, 22, 118, 375, 520, 525, 
531, 532, 534, 563, 571, 574, 630, 731, 742, 744; 
airport, 122; coffeehowse, 461. 

Long Island, New York, 170, 376. 

Longitude, 17-22; defined, 18-20. 

Long-staple cotton, 263, 269, 716, 719; see 
Cotton. 

Longview, Texas, 282. 

Los Angeles, California, 82, 245, 345, 394; airport, 
120; as a port, 184, 381; oil, 278, 381; synthetic 
rubber plant, 245. 

Los Cerrillos airport, 736. 

Louisiana, 165, 355, 402; oil, 172, 280; reforesta- 
tion, 258; rice, 66, 171; sugarcane, 171, 316, 321; 
sulphur, 172, 241. 

Louisiana Territory, 582. 

Louisville, Kentucky, 245; synthetic rubber fac- 
tory, 245. 

Low Countries, 144, 527, 546, 564; overrun by 
Hitler, 570. n 

Lowell, Massachusetts, 266. 

Lower California, 429, 434. 

Lubricating oil, 86, 107, 112, 277, 279, 339, 438; 
see Petroleum and petroleum products. 

Lucknow, India, 652. 

Lulea, Sweden, 544. 

Lumber and lumbering, 60, 83, 85, 86, 88-89, 
107, 111, 168, 171, 183, 202, 252, 341, 342, 348, 
364, 367, 380, 381, 383, 385, 467, 486, 501, 543, 
545, 617; for aircraft, 87-88; cataps, 252-253; 
exports and imports, 255, 378-379, 415, 417; 
methods of lumbering, 252-254; mills, 183, 
288, 541, 547; Alaska, 383, 391; Baltic States, 
622, 623; Brazil. 468, 472; Canada, 383, 415, 
422; Chile, 501; Germany, 555; Norway, 537, 
539, 540; New Zealand, 710; Pacific Coast, 417; 
Poland, 627; Russia, 617, 621, 622; Sweden, 
89, 543, 544; Switzerland, 586; see individual 
countries. Forests and forest products. 

Luneviile, France, 745. 

Luxembourg, 133, 140, 156. 

Luzon, Philippine Islands, 400, 401, 402. 

Lynn, Massachusetts, 246, 248; shoe manufactur- 
ing^^S; tanning center, 246. 

LyonJ^rance,'' 5 79. 

9 

Macao, Portuguese colony, 606. 

Macaroni, 64, 594, 597. 

MacArthur, General Douglas, 402, 697. 

McCormick’s reaper, 62. 

Machine guns, 192, 198; made by automobile 
manufacturers, 196-198. 

Machines and machinery, 59, 62-63, 90-100, 
108-109, 159, 195, 200, 201, 218, 220, 248, 258. 
279, 317, 320, 325, 327, 328, 329, 357, 385, 386, 
424, 435. 438, 463, 464, 471, 481. 486, 487, 
502, 503, 504, 506, 511, 525, 527, 528, 545, 546, 
551, 561, 565,' 576, 595, 614, 655, 669, 694, 703, 
704, 739; see Agricultural machinery; Industrial 
machinery. 

Macintosh, Charles, 242. 

Mackenzie River, 419. 

Mackerel, 334, 336. 

Macon, Georgia, 173, 358. 

Madagascar, French colony, 722. 

Madeira Islands, 603, 606, 731; wine, 603., 

Madras, India, 654, 656. 

Madrid, Spain, 599, 601. 

Magallanes, Chile, 504; see Punta Arenas. 

Magdalena River, 449, 450. 

Maginot Line, 135, 563. 

Magnesium, 215, 236-238; bombs, 238; how 
obtained, 237-238; light metal, 236; plants, 237; 
production, 237; uses of, 236-238. 

Magnets, 220. 


Magnitogorsk, Russia, 613, 617-618. 

Mahogany, 41, 109, 436, 442, 451, 459, 693, 729, 
730. 

Maikop, Russia, 611. 

Mail, 372; see Air-mail service. 

Maine, 67, 177, 208; forests, 250; potatoes, 166, 
297. 

Maine, the, 397. 

Malaga grapes, 304. 

Malaria, 402, 430, 694. 

Malay Peninsula, 3, 44, 188, 472; rubber, 108, 
243, 534; seizure by Japanese, 139; tin, 108. 

Malleable iron, 219. 

Manchester, England, 527, 528, 529; textiles, 523. 

Manchester, Massachusetts, 266. 

Manchester Ship Canal, 529. 

Manchukuo (Manchuria), 312, 661, 662 (map), 
669, 673; agriculture, 669; forests, 669; min- 
erals, 669; natural resources. 662 (map), 674; 
seized by Japanese, 666, 667, 673; soybeans, 312, 
678; steel plant, 674. 

Manchuria, 124, 661; seized by Japanese, 666, 
667, 673; see Manchukuo. 

Manganese, 221, 228, 474, 653, 694; Brazil, 229, 
467; British India, 229, Chile, 142, 500; China, 
666; Cuba, 229, 447; Gold Coast, 229, 730; 
Guianas, 454; India, 653; Mexico, 142; Nether- 
lands Indies, 693; Russia, 229, 618; Turkey, 640; 
Union of South Africa, 229; United States, 228, 
618. 

Mango, 653, 725. 

Manhattan Island, 376. 

Manila, Philippine Islands, 6, 120. 

Manila hemp, 41, 48, 400, 402, 434; rope, 259, 
400, 434. 

Manioc, 474. 

Manitoba, Canada, 413. 

Mannerheim defenses, 135. 

Manufacturing and manufactured goods, 48, 
54, 90-100, 102. 159, 177, 179-180, 288-289, 
290-292, 320, 325, 327, 357. 375, 379. 385, 386, 
419, 421, 426, 430, 437, 442 , 446, 450, 452, 465, 

467, .468, 486, 488, 490, 497, 498, 503. 511, 525, 

528, 529, 533, 534, 541, 543, 545, 550, SSI, 554, 

557, 561, 563, 565, 569, 595, 604, 609, 622, 640, 

641, 649, 653, 654, 655. 659, 669, 670, 686, 688, 

693, 694, 696, 704, 705, 710; see individual 
countries and industries- 

Maple trees, 251. 

Map projection, 10-13. 

Maracay, Venezuela, 453. 

Marble, 545; Italy. 597. 

Marconi, Guglielmo, 129. 

Mareth fortifications, 135. 

Margarine, 307-308, 309, 310, 326, 400, 547, 571. 

Marianna Islands, 689. 

Maritime Commission, 206-207, 208, 211, 370, 
371. 

Maritime Provinces, Canada, 413. 

Market gardening, 294, 295, 378, 664. 

Markets and marketing, 61, 62, 96, 101, 170, 
179, 289, 293, 295, 298, 300, 301, 303, 323, 324, 

336, 348, 383, 386 , 392 , 421, 434, 442, 446, 447, 

460, 463, 464, 466, 484, 498, 502, 503, SOS, 507, 

528, 532, 534, 536, 547, 564, 596, 651, 659, 670, 

710. 

Marseille, France, 581. 

Marshall, General George C., 162. 

Marshall Islands, 689. 

Marten, 392, 420, 421, 617. 

Martinique, French West Indies, 461. 

Maryland, 500, 639; airplane manufacturing, 194; 
canning, 295; potash, 75; shipbuilding, 212. 

Massachusetts, 81, 115, 120, 242, 248, 317, 334, 
358, 359, 375, 415, 443 , 742. 

Massawa, Eritrea, 717. 
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Mass iying, 117. 

Mass production, 9v^, 580. 

Matches, 240, 543, 545. 

Materia, 424. 655, 685, 

Mato Grosso, Brazil, 467. 

Meats and meat products, 67-68, 103, 107, 286, 
287, 290, 322-326, 334, 393, 400, 467, 483, 484, 
492, 530, 547, 577, 622, 665, 676, 701, 705; 
rationing of, 286; Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 719; 
Argentina and Uruguay, 107, 478, 487, 488; 
Australia and New Zealand, 701, 705; Brazil, 
463,471; Chile, 501, 503. 

Mecca, Saudi Arabia, 638, 644. 

Medina, Saudi Arabia, 644. 

Mediterranean climate, 44, 305, 505, 606. 

Mediterranean lands, 44, 305, 496, 500, 519, 576, 
592, 6,40, 712; exports: fruits, 107, 305; olives, 
107, 311; olive oil, 107, 311; rayon, 107; silk, 
107, 268; 'wines, 107; see individual countries. 

Mediterranean Sea, 10, 44, 88, 105, 108, 109, 282, 
371, 374, 523, 524, 529, 581, 588, 590, 591, 592, 
599, 602, 612, 633, 634, 642, 706, 714, 717, 744, 
746; clearing of, 522; closed to Allied ships by 
Italy, 522; Mussolini’s attempt to gain control 
of, 149; ports, 717. 

Meerschaum, 640. 

Melbourne, Victoria, 704. 

Memphis, Tennessee, 364. 

Mendoza, Argentina, 478, 479, 485. 

Mennonites, 472. 

Mercator map, 10-12. 

Merchant marine, 50, 107-109, 160, 161, 404, 
443, 446. 506, 520, 581, 680; of Britain, 79, 369, 
516, 522, 533, 580, 581, 680; of Germany, 205, 
365, 536, 552, 580, 581; of Italy. 369, 371, 581, 
592; of Japan, 369, 371, 380, 680; of Nether- 
lands, 79, 566, 567, 581; of Norway, 79. 520, 542, 
580; of the United States, 197,204-214; 370-373» 
581, 680. 

Mercury, 30; China, 666; Ecuador, 506. 

Meridians, 17, 18; on the Mercator map, 11. 

Merino sheep, 73, 701, 709. 

Mesabi Ranjie, 223. 

Mesopotamia, 636, 641; see Iraq. 

Messina, Italy, 595. 

Messina, New York, 236; aluminum, 236. 

Mestizos, 398, 438, 448. 472, 504. 

Metal articles and Industries, 564, 565, 669, 704; 
exported by Britain, 527; manufactured in 
Belgium, 564-565 ; in Japan, 677; in Vienna, 560; 
see Iron and steel manufactures and individual 
metals. 

Meuse (Maas) River, 566, 568. 

Mexico, 132, 135, 262, 283, 345, 361, 362, 389. 407. 
429-438. 440, 442, 501, 600; agriculture, 429, 
433, 436; chicle, 435; climate, 429-430; cocoa. 
434; coffee. 434; copper, 108, 142, 432; educa- 
tion, 438; expropriation of oil wells, 108, 433; 
foreign trade, 433-434, 438; fruits, 294, 434; 
gold, 108, 142; iron, 142, 223, 432; lead, 431-432; 
manganese, 142; manufacturing, 430, 437; 
minerals, 142, 432; petroleum, 432; population, 
429 (map), 438; salt, 142, 432; silver, 108, 142, 
431-432; sisal. 434-435, 720; sulphur, 142; 
tourists. 436-437 ; trade with U. S., 432, 433, 434, 
438; transportation, 437; zinc, 432; exports: 
chicle, 436; coffee, 438, 464; cotton, 438; lumber, 
255, 436; metals, 107, 431-432, 438; petroleum, 
107,433,438; sisal, 434-435; vanilla beans. 434; 
imports: automobiles, 203, 438; equipment for 
mines and oil wells, 438; foods, 438; machinery, 
438. 

Mexico City, 361, 362, 430, 434, 437. 

Miami, Florida, 6, 453; airport, 120. 

Mica, 722. 

Michigan, 79, 163, 180, 189, 237, 35A 368; beet 


sugar, 321; copper, 231; furniture making, 86; 
grapes, 305; magnesium, 237. 

Mid-continent oil fields, 280. 

Middle Ages, 564, 726. 

Middle East, 195, 621, 650 (map), 735. 

Middle West, 62, 65, 95. 202, 206, 274, 276. 323, 
324, 326, 367, 376, 377, 378, 476, 516, 576; 
corn, 330; pork, 330. 

Midlands of England, coal fields, 526 (map). 

Midway Islands, 189, 389, 397, 409; airport, 120; 
Japanese attack on, 139, 673; naval base and 
cable station, 389. 

Milan (Milano), Italy, 597, 598. 

Military strength, of Great Britain, 526; of the 
United States, 160-161. 

Milk and milk products, 62, 67, 290, 296, 326, 
484,548-676; bottled, 327; condensed, 326, 569; 
evaporated, 326; powdered, 326; skimmed, 330; 
Illinois, 328; Iowa, 328; Minnesota, 328; 
New York, 328; Wisconsin, 328; see Dairying 
and dairy products and ’Individual countries. 

Milk chocolate, Swiss, 586. 

Millet, 641, 647, 651, 664. 729. 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 246, 368, 415; leather 
production, 246; port, 368. 

Mindanao, Philippine Islands, 309, 400. 

Minelayers, 558. 

Mineral oil, 557; Germany makes, out of lignite, 
557. 

Minerals and mining, 103, 159, 167, 172, 176, 
180, 181, 182, 274, 341, 363, 380, 386, 431, 467, 
474, 497, 505, 506, 578. 627, 640; conservation of, 
170, 348-351; Afghanistan, 643; Africa, 714. 715 
(map); Alaska, 392; Andean countries, 511; 
Australia, 703; Balkan States, 632, 634, (map); 
Belgian Congo, 566; Bolivia, 504, 505; Brazil, 
467; Canada, 107, 417-419, 426; Caribbean 
lands, 107, 442; Chile, 496 (map), 499-504; 
China, 661, 666-667, 669; Colombia, 450; 
Cuba, 449; England, 526-528, 532-534; Ethiopia, 
719; Germany, 555, 557; Haiti, 447; India, 
654, 655; Japan, 681, 687; Korea, 677; Man- 
chukuo, 669; Mexico, 107, 431, 432, 436, 438; 
New Zealand, 710; Norway, 539; Peru, 504; 
Russia, 610, 613, 614, 617, 618, 621, 6: ^>S outh- 
eastern Asia, 679; Southwesterif Pacific Islands, 
693; Spain, 604, 60S; Sweden, 544, 545; see 
individual countries. 

Minerals, in foods, 293, 299, 307; in plants. SS- 
56, 74. 

Mineral wool, 419. 

Minesweepers, 209. 

Mink, 392, 420, 421, 617. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota, 54, 288. 

Minnesota, 164, 180, 223, 226, 288, 368; dairying, 
328; forests, 250; hogs, 330; iron mines, 223, 
226. 

Miquelon, 81. 

Mississippi, 165, 385; reforestation, 258. 

Mississippi River, 54, 170, 191, .'»11, 236, 273, 
364, 365, 379, 385, 463, 469, 600; drainage area, 
170. 

Missouri, 181, 240, 385; apples, 303; hogs, 330; 
lead, 240; poultry, 331, 

Missouri Pacific Railway, 437. 

Missouri River, 328, 385. 386. 469. 

Mistress of the Sea, 516. 

Mobile, Alabama, 227, 379, 380. 

Mobile River, 379. 

Mocha, Arabia, 461; coffee, 461. 

Mofil^t tunnel, 387. 

Mohair, 640. 

Mohammed, 638; Mohammedan laws and cus- 
toms, 643. 

Mohammedans, 638, 649, 651. 

Mohaw'k Valley, 359. 
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Mslsnire, 38, 40, 41-44, 46, 47, 51, 53, 97, 178, 181, 

290, 324, 444, 478, 495, 551; see Water vapor. 

Molasses, 86, 291, 316, 317, 319, 379. 

Mollexido, Peru, SIO." 

Molotov, Vyacheslav Mikhailovich, People’s 
Commissar of Foreign Affairs, 745. 

Molybdenum, 500. 

Mombasa, Kenya, 722. 

Monaco, 132, 133. 

Mona Passage, 406, 

Money, 147, 476, 493, 499, 516, 526, 586; crop. 
289, 683; see Investment of money. 

Mongolia and the Mongols, 641, 661, 746; part 
annexed to Russia, 661. 

Mongol-Malay nations, 138-139, 

Monongahela River, 224. 

Monroe Doctrine, 442, 673. 

Monrovia, Liberia, 730- 

Monsoons, 37, 44 (map), 66, 648, 664, 681, 682. 

Montana, 181; copp)f:r, 231; lignite, 276; phos- 
phates, 77; zinc, 240. 

Montevideo, Uruguay, 470, 490, 491. 

Montgomery, General Sir Bernard, 199. 

Montreal, Canada, 368, 385, 420; airport, 120, 
425; port, 426; railroad terminal, 424. 

Moors, 257, 599. 

Morocco, 713, 715, 729; captured by the Allies, 
713. 

Morse, Samuel F. B., 126. 

Moscow (Moskva), Russia, 6, 8, 609, 611, 612, 
615, 619, 620, 621, 735, 745; airport, 123. 

Moselle River, vineyards, 577. 

Moslems, 644, 645. 

Mosquito bombers, 87, 88. 

Mosquitoes, 354, 430. 

Mosul, Iraq, 641. 

Motion pictures, 92, 93, 381. 

Mountains, 40, 50, 51-53, 61, 358, 383, 398, 401, 
412, 429, 449, 450, 451, 452, 453, 458, 478, 497, 
499, 501, 506, 538, 539, 540, 546, 584, 586, 632, 
645, 647, 658, 700; effect on rainfall, 40. 

Mt. Etna, 592. 

Mt. McKinley, 394. 

Mt. Pleasant, Tennessee, 76. 

Mt?^KSiinier* 88. 

Mt. Vesuvius, 59*. 

Mozambique, 606, 723. 

Mukden, Manchukuo, 666. 

Mulberry trees, 579, 593; leaves, 576. 

Mullet, 336. 

Munitions, 419, 423, 443, 516, 558, 560, 565, 609, 
628, 653, 654, 655, 663, 671. 685, 688, 710; sent 
to India by lend-lease, 655; sent to Russia by 
lend-lease, 643. 

Murmansk, Russia, 36, 394, 522, 621; coast, 612; 
route of lend-lease goods, 371. 

Murray River, 699; Murray-Darling Basin, 705. 

Muscle Shoals, 345, 346. 

Muskrat, 392. 421. 

Mussolini, Benito, 144, 149, 213, 589, 590, 591, 
599. 

Mustard seeds, 653. 

Mutton, 67, 72, 108, 319, 476, 479, 485, 501, 531, 
532, 701. 


Nagasaki, Japan, 680, 684. 

Nancy, France, 578, 745. 

Nanking, China, 668, 671. 

Nantes, France, 581. 

Naphtha, 277. 

Naples (Napoli), Italy, 597, 598. 
Napoleon Bonaparte, 530. 
Napoleonic Wars, 318, 457. 

National automobile routes, 360-362. 
Narvik, Norway, 536, 544, 546. 


Natal, Brazil, 117, 195, 458, 459 (map), 731; air- 
port, 122, 731. 

Natal, Union of South Africa, 723. 

National forests, 343. * 

National parks, 174. 

National Socialist Party (Nazis), 552. 

National sovereignty of the air, 746. 

Nations of the world, 132-145; see individual 
nations. 

Natural gas, 179, 277, 279, 283, 452; by-products, 
283; illuminating gas, 283; pipe lines, 283; 
value, 283; uses, 283; wells, 283. 

Natural regions of the United States, 170-184. 

Natural resources, 101, 102-103, 348, 372 , 386, 
412, 432, 460 (map), 515, 523, 537, 538, 543, 544, 
547, 554, 592, 596, 597, 609 (map), 627, 628, 630, 
632; conservation of, 340-355; Argentina, 475 
(map), 477; Balkan States, 632 (map); Baltic 
States, 622; Chile, 501, 502; China, 551, 662 
(map), 673; Ethiopia, 719; Far East, 662 (map) ; 
France, 575; Germany, 555; Great Britain, 520,^ 
523; Iraq, 641; Netherlands Indies, 662 (map); 
North Africa, 715 (map); Russia, 613; South- 
west Pacific islands, 691, 694, 695, 697 ; Uruguay, 
491 (map) ; see individual countries. 

Naugatuck Valley, 231. 

Naval bases and coaling stations, 382, 389, 395, 
397. 401, 405, 406, 407, 409, 446, 454, 458, 611, 
657, 687, 688, 706, 717. 

Naval strength of the United States, 161-162; 
of Great Britain, 516, 522, 526- 

Naval stores, 171, 252, 379, 380, 578. 

Naval vessels, 208, 209, 446, 631, 744; Germany, 
536, 558; Great Britain, 516, 522. 526. 528; 
Japan, 685. 

Navigation, 173, -347, 358, 365, 426, 559, 592, 600; 
on the Great Lakes, 367-368; on rivers, 373, 503, 
580, 606, 617, 705; on the St. Lawrence, 426. 

Nazas River, 434. 

Nazism and the Nazis, 134, 144, 296, 443, 458, 
518-519, 542, 552, 571, 615; attack Holland, 518- 
519; attack Russia, 518-519, 745; treatment of 
conquered countries, 144-145. 

Near East, 636, 637 (map), 645, 700, 714, 734, 739; 
air route to, 122, 731; gifts of, 638; oil, 640. 

Nebraska, 20, 290; beet sugar, 321; corn, 290. 

Negroes, 298, 398, 442, 444, 448, 730. 

Neoprene, 244; see Synthetic rubber, 

Nepal, 133. 

Netherlands, the, 103, 133, 138, 144, 156, 520, 
532, 553, 559, 562, 563, 566-571, 691, 710, 734, 
743; government in exile, 571; air warfare, 566; 
overrun by Germany, 150, 563, 571, 726; agri- 
culture, 569; as a commerce carrier, 566, 567; 
bulb culture, 569, 570; bulbs smuggled to Amer- 
ica, 571; cattle, 569; cheese, 568, 569, 710; 
colonies, 568-569; dairying, 569, 571; diamond 
cutting, 570, 726; dikes, 566, 567, 569;' fisheries, 
79, 338; flax, 569; foods, 569; foreign trade, 
103, 105, 566-571; leather, 247; location, 568; 
margarine mariufacture, 571; merchant marine, 
79; natural resources, 567, 568; navy, 567; 
ports, 571; pottery and chinaware, 570; rail- 
roads, 568; reclamation of Zuider Zee, 566, 567; 
shipping, 385, 566-568; sugar refining, 570, 571; 
tourists, 570; windmills, 567, 569; exports: 
bulbs, 569-571; dairy products, 369, 568, 569; 
vegetables, 569; imports: cattle feed, 569; 
naval stores, 252; wheat and flour, 569; see 
Holland. 

Netherlands Indies, 435, 444, 569, 693, 694-697; 
seized by Japan, 139, 673, 693, 695; bauxite, 693; 
coconuts, 309, 695; coffee, 464, 693 , 694, 695; 
fibers, 693, 695; manganese, 693; manufactur- 
ing, 696; palm oil, 311; quinine from cinchona 
trees, 694, 695, 696; rice, 60, 695; rubber, 42, 48, 
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Netherlands Indies — Continued 
96, 108. 243, 694, 696; spices, 693; tea, 693; 
tin, 108, 505, 693; tobacco, 693, 695; vegetable 
oils, 694; exports: coffee, 464; sugar, 693; 
imports: cotton goods, 686. 

Neutrality, 519, 640; Eire, SIS; Norway, S42; 
Portugal, 599, 606; Spain, 599, 606; Sweden, 
542, 543; Switzerland, 584; Turkey, 640. 

Nevada, copper, 231. 

New Amsterdam, 568. 

Newark, New Jersey, IIS. 

New Bedford, Massachusetts, 266, 338. 

New Britain, 696. 

New Brunswick, 335, 420. 

New Caledonia, 221; chromium, 221; nickel, 221. 

Newcastle, England, 523, 532, 534; coal fields, 
526 (map), 527, 528. 

Newcastle, New South Wales, 703. 

New England, 43, 96, 164, 176-177, 358, 375, 404, 
413, 538, 741, 742; abandoned farms, 177; 
apples, 303; cotton mills, 262, 267; dairying, 

• 327; fisheries, 335; grapes, 304; imports, 375; 
iron and steel manufacturing, 377; papermaking, 
257; rayon, 266; shoe manufacturing, 248; 
surface, 176; tanning, 246; tourists, 176-177; 
vacation land, 176; woolen mills, 267; see 
individual states. 

Newfoundland, 116, 120, 333, 404, 405, 426-427, 
516; agriculture, 426; airplanes, 427; airport, 
735; air travel center, 42^ 427; climate, 426; 
fishing, 426; forests, 427; newsprint, 426; 
paper and pulp mills, 427; raw materials, 427; 
exports: fish, 427; newsprint, 427. 

New Guinea, 691, 696-697; air freight, 120, 697, 
733, 737; aviation in, 117, 697, 733; seized by 
Japanese, 696. 

New Hampshire, 341. 

New Ireland, 696. 

New Jersey, 115, 170, 376, 377; plants, 376; 
vegetables, 297 ; zinc, 240. 

New Mexico, 165, 429, 449; potash, 75. 

New Order in Europe, 136-137, 673. 

New Orleans, Louisiana, 364, 379, 443; airport, 
120; as a port, 111, 379; sugar refining, 317. 

Newport News, Virginia, 378-379. 

New River, 175. 

New South Wales, 701, 702, 703, 704. 

Newspapers, 47, 258, 352, 685, 739; old news- 
papers, 260, 671. 

Newsprint, 84. 258, 383, 417, 426, 427. 

New World, 138, 301. 483, 600, 606. 

New York City, 5, 6. 112, US, 116, 236, 358, 365, 
366, 368, 375-377, 383, 412 , 426, 443, 488, 694, 
739,742; airmail, 116; airport, 120; as a finan- 
cial center, 377; as a free port, 376; as a seaport, 
375-376; diamond-cutting center, 570, 726, 727; 
furniture making, 86; harbor, 116, 375; sugar 
refining, 317. 

New York State, 5, 6, 112, 115, 116, 172, 174, 221, 
236, 289, 364, 367, 392, 415; airplane manufac- 
turing, 194; aluminum plant, 236; apples, 301- 
303; canning, 295; dairying, 328; furniture 
making, 86; grapes, 304-305; potatoes, 166; 
poultry, 331. 

New York State Barge Canal, 366, 367. 

New York Times, The, 258. 

New Zealand, 15. 113, 133, 138, 140, 156, 339, 397, 
425, 516, 531, 532; agriculture, 708; armed 
forces, 519, 710; dairy products, 102, 710; 
domestic animals, 68, 709, 710; foreign trade, 
103, 709, 710; forests, 710; frozen meats, 710; 
government ownership, 710; industries, 710; 
kauri gum, 709, 710; manufacturing, 710; 
meats, 102, 710; mutton, 485, 709; population, 
709; ports, 710; rabbits, 709; railroads, 710; 
sheep, 67, 485, 709; shipbuilding, 710; warindus- 


tries, 710; wheat, 710; woodworking, 710; wool, 
67, 102, 709; exports: dairy products, 108; 
furs, meats, and skins, 247, 701, 710; kauri gum, 
709; minerals, 710; wool, 108, 709, 710; imports: 
automobiles, 710; clothing, 710; manufactures, 
710; petroleum and petroleum products, 710; 
tea, 710. 

Niagara Falls, 54, 95, 368, 426. 

Niagara Falls, New York, 236; aluminum, 236. 
Niagara Peninsula, 415. 

Nicaragua, 132, 156, 361, 440; canal rights 
through. 111. 

Nice, France, 590. 

Nickel, 202. 215, 220, 221, 364; Canada, 419. 
Nickel steel, 220, 221. 

Nigeria, British colony, 729. 

Nipigon River, 338. 

Nile River, 54, 60, 713, 716, 719. 

Nitrates and nitrogen compounds, 345, 497, 
498, 505, 541, 545; Chile, 74, 142, 497, 498, 500, 
502, 503, 505, 506; Germany, 74, 75. 498, 556. 
Nitrogen, 29, 74-75, 298, 497, 498, 541. 

Nobile, General Umberto, 16. 

Nome, Alaska, airport, 120. 

Nordic nations, 138. 

Norfolk, Virginia, 378-379; as a coal port, 378. 
Norge, the, 538. 

Normandie, the, 369. 

Norris Dam, 346, 347. 

Norsemen, 338, 538, 539. 

North Africa, 68, 109, 165, 195, 199, 458. 519, 589, 
591, 631, 712, 713, 715 (map), 728, 731, 739; 
Axis forces defeated, 574, 582, 591, 615, 717, 728, 
731; French government, 458, 

North America, 50, 132, 138, 140, 223, 236, 361, 
362, 405, 497; air routes, 6. 118, 119 (map), 120, 
121, 394, 424, 425, 427, 437, 453, 479, 606, 736, 
738, 739, 741, 743, 744, 746. 

North Atlantic, 188, 195, 405, 424; fisheries of, 81. 
North Gape, 36. 

North Carolina, 2, 115, 173, 174, 236, 358; 
aluminum plant, 236; cereals, 171; cotton, 262, 
266; fruit, 171; furniture making, 86; i>eanuts, 
171, 299; textile mills, 266; tobacco, 171; 
vegetables, 297. 

North Central States, 412, 4^3; poultry, 331; 
see individual states. 

North Dakota, 181; lignite, 276; wheat, 287. 
Northeastern States, 81, 364; paper making, 257; 

see individual states; New England. 

Northern hemisphere, 8, 12, 25, 42, 497. 
Northern Ireland, SIS, 528, 534; imports flax, 
566; linen, 73. 

Northern Rhodesia, crown colony, 723. 
Northern States, 251, 259; apples, 302; forests, 
250, 251; vegetables, 294; see individual states. 
North Island, New Zealand, 708. 

North Kansas, 385. 

North Platte, Nebraska, 20 
North polar region, 4-5, 8, 9, 12, 737, 743-744, 
747 (map). 

North polar route, 5-6, 7-8, 16, 17, 424, 739. 
743, 747 (map). 

North pole, 5, 6, 8, 9, 12, 13, IS. 24-26, 30, 116, 
117, 123, 538, 739, 743. 

North Sea, 79, 80, 516, 532, 5.33, 540, 542, 551. 
559, 560, 568, 588, 743. 

Northwest, the, 224, 277, 288, 297; see individual 
states. 

Northwestern Europe, 10, 36, 62, 80, 308, 592; 
see individual countries. 

Northwestern States, 277, 341; see individual 
states. 

Northwest passage to India, 538, 568. 

Norway, 133, 138, 156, 339, 405, 520, 524, 536-541, 
545, 546, 553, 743, 754; government in exile, 542; 
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Norway — Continued 

controlled by the Nazis, 150, 338, 541, 542, 571, 
734; aluminum, 541 ; cattle, 53; fiords, 536, 539; 
fisheries, 78-80, 338, 540, 542; forests, 89, 538, 
539, 540, 542; ice-free ports, 36; iron ore, 536, 
541, 542; lumber, 537, 539, 542; merchant ships, 
79, 369, 370, 520, 539, 542, 580; natural resources, 
537, 538; nitrogen compounds, 74, 498; occupa- 
tions, 536, 538; paper and pulp, 540; ports, 536, 
571; schools, 537; shipbuilding, 538, 539, 542; 
shipping, 385; water power, 536, 537, 540, 541, 
542; whaling, 80, 338, 540; wood pulp, 260, 540; 
exports.: aluminum, 541; fish, 540, 542; wood 
pulp and paper, 540; imports: bauxite, 541; 
coal, 541-542; foodstuffs, 541; textiles, 541. 
Notodden, Norway, 541. 

Nova Scotia, 302, 411, 414; coal, 418. 

Novaya 2Semlya, 568. 

Nurseries, 303, 342. 

Nuts, 603, 639. o 
Nylon, 271; uses, 271. 

Oahu Island, 397. 

Oakland, California, 380. 

Oak trees, 251, 603. 

Oases, 638, 713, 715, 741. 

Oats, 290, 291, 490, 530, 569, 702, 703, 710; see 
Grains, Feed for domestic animals. 

Occupations, 59-77, 164, 183, 413, 491, 523, 529, 
536, 538, 586, 593, 623; see individual countries 
and industries. 

Occupied France, 573. 

Ocean, shrinkage of, 369. 

Ocean currents, 35 (map), 36, 37, 51, 449. 

Ocean of air, 28-32, 745, 746. 

Oceans and ocean waters, 40, 41, 51, 658. 

Ocean trade routes, 105-113, 106 (map), 560, 564, 
568, 706, 728; see Trade routes. 

Odessa, Russia, 610, 621. 

Oder River, 559, 560, 561. 

Office furniture and equipment, 85, 155. 
Ogden, Utah, 20. 

O’Higgins, Bernardo, 495. 

Ohio, 20, 174, 287, 323, 346; airplane manufactur- 
ing. 194;'* cattle, 323; coal, 174, 419; furniture 
making, 86; g!!-apes, 305; hogs, 330; industrial 
center, 226; iron ore, 174; natural gas, 174; 
petroleum, 174; poultry, 331; rubber manu- 
facturing, 96. 

Ohio River, 225, 328, 364, 385, 469. 

Oil cake and meal, 308. 

Oil concessions, 283, 641, 644, 687. 

Oil fields, 279-280, 361, 452, 609, 634, 635, 641. 
Oil-fueling base, 390. 

Oil palm, 310, 695, 729; oil, 42, 310, 311, 566. 

Oil presses and oil mills, 308. 

Oil refineries, 183, 277, 283, 350, 631, 687. 

Oils from seeds and fruits, 109, 307-313, 653, 
657. 

Oilseeds, 307-313, 653. 

Oil shales, 182, 350. 

Oil tankers, 444. 

Oil wells, 277, 278, 283, 348, 419, 534, 630, 634, 
635, 641; bombing of, 631. 

Oklahoma, 449, 452; gas, 283; oil, 280; zinc. 240. 
Olds, R. E., 202. 

Old World, 50, 142, 359, 483, 485. 
Oleomargarine, 307-308; see Margarine. 

Olive oil, 266, 311-312, 594, 597, 605; substitute. 
308. 

Olives, 107, 490, 576, 594, 595, 597, 602, 715. 
Omaha, Nebraska, meat packing, 326. 

Onions, 716. 

Ontario, coal, 419; cobalt, 419; fruit growing, 
303; gold, 418; grapes, 305; manufacturing, 421; 
wood pulp, 417. 


Open-hearth furnace, 223. 

Oporto (Porto), Portugal, 603. 

Oran, Morocco, 714; captured by Allies, 714. 
Orange Free State, 723, 727. 

Orange River, 725. 

Oranges, 102, 164, 171, 300-301, 467, 594, 595, 
597, 602, 713; see Citrus fruits. 

Orchards, 53, 293-305. 

Ordnance, 160, 561. 

Ore-carrying vessels, 211. 

Oregon, 273; apples, 302; fisheries, 81, 337; 
lumber, 250, 252, 255; papermaking, 258; ship- 
building, 213; water power, 273; wheat, 288, 
Orient, the, 111-112. 289, 298, 592; see Far East. 
Oriental carpets and rugs, 642 ; see Carpets and 
rugs. 

Orinoco River, 450, 453. 

Orkney Islands, 532. 

Oroya, Peru, 505. 

Osaka, Japan, 687. 

Oslo, Norway, 6, 539. 

Ostrich farming, 724. 

Ottawa, Canada, 426. 

Ottawa River, 426. 

Outposts, 400-410, 408 (map); Alaska, 425; 
Atlantic, 195. 405; Caribbean, 405, 406, 454; 
South Atlantic, 406; Pacific, 195, 395, 407-410, 
408 (map). 

Over-age destroyers, 407. 

Owen Stanley Mountains, 697. 

Oxygen, 29, 30-31. 

Oysters, 335, 336, 378. 

Ozark Plateau, 181, 303. 


Pacific cable, 127-128. 

Pacific Coast, 277, 328, 381, 412, 417, 426, 434, 
510; airplane plants, 189; apples, 302; fisheries, 
81-82,337; industrial development, 193; oil, 278; 
ports, 374, 377, 424; shipyards, 208; see Pacific 
Ocean and Coast. 

Pacific highlands and lowlands, 182-184. 

Pacific Northwest, 87, 88, 236, 250; forests, 250. 

Pacific Ocean” and Coast, 18, 50, 87, 111, 115, 

133, 160, 164, 166, 242, 360, 364, 380, 382, 389, 

391, 392, 395 , 404, 411, 413, 415 , 478, 479, 493, 

495, 496, 497, 506, 516, 615, 621, 663, 687, 689, 

706, 710, 743; first airplane flight across, 117; 
fisheries, 81-82, 337; ports, 374, 377, 424; war 
in, 673; see Pacific coast. 

Pacific Slope, 182. 

Pacific trade routes, 110-113; see Trade routes. 

Packing plants and products, 76, 179, 183, 325, 
326, 328, 331, 379, 385, 387 , 421, 426, 471, 7 10; 
meats, 326, 379, 467, 485, 486, 490; see Canning 
and canneries. 

Pago Pago, 409. 

Paints and varnishes, 86, 252, 307, 312, 313, 351, 
385, 485, 665, 710. 

Palermo, Sicily, 597. 

Palestine, 636, 638, 641, 642; agriculture, 641; 
citrus fruits, 300; Jewish immigration to, 641; 
mandated to Great Britain, 638; manufacturing, 
641; natural resources, 641; oil pipe line, 641; 
water power, 641. 

Palm-nut oil, 41. 108, 310, 311, 729. 730. 

Pampas, 477 , 478, 479, 481, 482, 483 , 488. 

Panagrfi, (Pan-American Grace Airways), 120, 
503. 510,511. 736. 

Panama (state), 132, 156, 361, 389, 440; shoe 
imports, 248. 

Panama Canal, 53, 105, 109-113, 122, 251, 368, 
374, 377, 380, 404, 405, 409, 426, 439, 440, 500, 
560,706; building of, 354, 389, 431, 524; Panama 
Canal Zone, 110, 389, 405, 453. 

Panama hats, 508, 509, 510. 
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Pan-American Airways, 120, 122, 437, 470; 
China Clipper, 120; Nome, Alaska, to Santiago, 
Chile, 120; San Francisco to Auckland, New 
Zealand, 120; Seattle to Juneau, Alaska, 120; 
see Panagra. 

Pan-American Clippers, 395, 607, 738. 

Pan-American Grace Airways, 120, 503, 510, 
511. 736. 

Pan-American Highway, 437, 441 (map), 468 
(map), 480 (map), 492 (map); see All-American 
Highway. 

Pantelleria, 591, 733. 

Paper and paper products, 70, 84, 171, 251. 256- 
260, 383, 417. 421, 422, 658, 719; glazing of, 257; 
grades of, 258-259; making of, 259; sizing of, 
251, 259; story of, 256, 257; uses of, 256. 259; 
waste. 260; Alaska, 392; Baltic States, 622; 
Canada, 417, 421, 422; China, 667; Japan, 684; 
Northeastern States, 257-258; Northwestern 
States, 258; Norway, 540; Poland, 627; South- 
ern States, 258; Western States, 383. 

Paper mills, 95-96, 184, 257, 258, 342, 380, 417, 
427, 667. 

Paper pulp, 89, 96, 258, 545; see Forests, Pulp. 
Wood pulp, Paper and paper products. 

Papua, Territory of, 696. 

Papyrus, 256, 257. 

Pard, Brazil, 470. 

Palm kernels, 310, 566. 

Parachutes, 262, 271, 342; parachutists, 135, 151- 
152. 

Paraffin, 277. 

Paraguay, 132, 361, 469, 472-474, 486; rainfall, 
142. 

Paraguay River, 472, 473. 

Paraguay tea, see Yerba mat6. 

Parallels, 17-18; on the Mercator map, 11. 

Paramushlro, 689, 

Parang pine trees, 468. 

Parang River, 469, 472, 473, 489, 493. 

Pai*g River, 472. 

Parchment, 256. 

Paratroops, 189, 734. 

Parham Sound, 407. 

Paris, France, 117, 118, 461, 580, 581; airport, 
122; distribution center, 581: railroad center, 
580. 

Paris Basin, 576. 

Parker Dam, 345. 

Passengers, 363, 372, 376, 424, 443, 461, 470, 503, 
580, 592, 735, 736, 739, 741, 743; see Airplane 
passengers. 

Pasteur, Louis, 329, 355. 

Pasteurization, 329. 

Patagonia, 477, 478, 501. 

Patapsco River, 378. 

Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 266. 

Pay dirt, 417. 

Peabody, Massachusetts, 246. 

Peace, 451, 523, 547, 550, 554, 555, 640, 671, 731, 
735, 739, 746, 749-758. 

Peaches, 302, 303-304, 415, 724. 

Peanuts, 264. 298-299, 330, 653, 664, 731; names 
of, 308; grown in Alabama, North Carolina, and 
Virginia, 299; grown in West Africa, 730; oil, 
298, 308-309, 312, 402; products made from, 298, 
308-309. 

Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, 82, 88, 111, 120, 159, 205, 
206, 213, 247. 268, 371, 402. 409; attack on, 138- 
243, 397, 407, 431, 519, 673. 

Pears, 302, 724. 

Peary, Robert E., 116. 

Peas, 434, 652-653. 

Peat, 275. 

Pedro I, 457. 

Pedro H, 457. 


Peiping, China, 670, 671. 

Peking, see Peiping. 

Pemba, 721. 

Pennine Chain, 513, 529. 

Pennsylvania, 174, 175, 176, 225, 368, 440, 449; 
apples, 303, 377; carpet and rug manufacturing, 
267; coal, 174, 276, 277, 368, 377, 384, 419; 
furniture making, 86; iron ore, 174; iron and 
steel, 224-225; natural gas, 174; oils, 174, 279; 
potatoes, 166; poultry, 331. 

Pennsylvania turnpike, 359. 

Peons, 434, 438. 

Peppers, 434, 693. 

Perfumes, 107, 580, 581, 634; from coal tar, 556. 

Pernambuco (Recife), Brazil, 472. 

Perry, Commodore Matthew C., 674. 

Pershing, General John J.,, 495. 

Persia, 133, 138, 636; coast of, 748; oil, 283, 642; 
see Iran. 

Persian Gulf, 522, 612, 635fl'636, 643; port, 636. 

Persian lamb, 617. 

Perth, Australia, 703. 

Peru, 132, 361, 378, 472, 476, 495, 499, 504-511; 
agriculture, 504, 506; air transportation, 510, 
511; cinchona, 508; coal, 505, 506; copper, 504, 
505; cotton, 506; guano, 506; irrigation, 506- 
507; minerals, 142, 504-506; petroleum, 507; 
ports, 510; rubber, 507; silver, 504, 505, 506, 
509, 510; sugar, 506, 507; transportation, 504, 
505; vanadium, 223; exports; copper, 504, 505, 
511; cotton, 506, 507; petroleum, 503, 507; 
sugar, 507; imports: foods, 507; mining ma- 
chinery, 511. 

Petroleum and petroleum products, 95, 168, 
170, 179, 181, 182, 183, 215, 241, 275, 338, 353, 
377, 379, 380, 381, 407, 471, 490, 492, 499, 543, 
566, 574, 669, 691; Arkansajj, 172, 280; Cali- 
fornia. 280; Kansas, 280; Louisiana, 172, 280; 
Oklahoma, 280; Pennsylvania, 279, 377; Texas, 
172, 280, 281, 282; conservation of, 341, 348; 
competition for, 282-283; nature of, 277-278; 
refining of. 277, 278, 279, 280, 348, 350, 376. 379, 
418, 419, 431, 438, 444; transportation of, 86 
279, 280-282; Arabia, 644; British Malay^ ^ 7 ; 
Burma, 687, 697; Canada, 419; Caribbean lands, 
439, 442; Colombia, 107-108, *450; Egypt, 718; 
Germany, 283, 555, 557; Indo-China, 687; Iran, 
283, 640, 642, 718; Iraq, 640; Mexico, 432, 438; 
Netherlands Indies, 687; Peru, 507; Poland, 
627; Rumania, 282-283, 630; Russia, 282, 614, 
618; South Pacific islands, 691; Thailand, 687; 
U. S. exportation, 107, 112, 379, 381, 442, 471, 
503, 566; U. S. oil fields, 142, 167, 279, 280; 
Venezuela, 107-108, 283, 452; world production, 
282-283; importing countries: New Zealand, 
710; Russia, 452; Switzerland, 586; United 
States, 452; Uruguay, 491, 

Pewter, 240. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 20, 246, 247, 248, 
310,318,358,377; as a port, 248, 377; first paper 
mills, 257; manufactures carpet and rugs, 267; 
sugar refining, 317; tanning, 246, 247. 

Philippine Islands, 6, 158, 389, 397, 399 (map), 
400-402, 410, 600, 691, 694; agricultural prod- 
ucts, 400, 401, 402, 694; chromium, 221, 694; 
coconuts. 309, 310, 400, 402, 694; copra, 310, 
400,402,694; education, 400; foreign trade, 381, 
400; independence promised to, 691; Japanese 
attack on, 139, 400, 673; Manila hemp, 48, 400, 
402, 694; manufacturing, 694; natural resources, 
662 (map), 694; population, 401; rice, 400; 
rubber, 48, 96; sugar, 318, 400. 694; textiles, 
694; tobacco, 402, 694; woodworking, 694; 
exports: chromium, 221; minerals, 694; sugar, 
321, 400, 402; vegetable oils, 381, 400, 402. 
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Phosphate and phosphate rock, 74, 75-77, 182, 
347; in Florida, 172; in Tennessee, 76-77. 

Phosphorus, 546, 714. 

Photographic flashlights, 236. 

Photographs sent by wire, 129. 

Pickerel, 416. 

Piedmont Plateau, 86, 172-173, 174, 176; agri- 
cultural area, 173; apples, 302; climate of, 174; 
cotton mills, 174; soil of, 173; surface, 173-174. 

Pig iron, 94, 167, 218, 228, 605, 617, 653; see Iron 
and iron ore; Iron and steel manufactures. 

Pigs, 286, 664; see Hogs; Swine. 

Pilcomayo River, 472. 

Pilgrim Fathers, 567. 

Pineapples, 300, 381, 703, 725; Cuba, 447; 
Hawaii, 300, 381, 396. 

Pine trees, 89, 171, 176. 180, 183, 251, 252, 255, 
427, 436, 468; Southern, 258, 379, 380. 

Pipe lines, 86, 280, 281 (map), 361. 419, 618, 641; 
Big Inch, 281 (ma,J^), 282; for natural gas, 282. 

Pitchblende, Belgian Congo, 630. 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 224-225, 226, 245, 359; 
advantage of location, 225; steel center, 225-226; 
synthetic rubber plant, 245; transportation to, 
225; water route to, 225. 

Pizarro, Francisco, 504. 

Plaice, 532. 

Plains, 51-54, 177-181, 323, 383, 412, 449, 451, 
459, 467, 489, 501, 555, 610, 646, 647, 656. 

Planetary belts, 37. 

Plastics, 84, 313, 465, 466, 485; see Synthetic 
products. 

Plata River, 469, 476. 

Plateaus, 51, 429, 462, 469, 585, 605, 712, 723. 

Plate glass, 202. 

Platinum, 450; Bolivia, 506; Canada, 450; 
Colombia, 450; Ethiopia, 719; Russia, 450, 617. 

Plebiscites, 135-136. 

Ploesti, Rumania, 631. 

Plumbing supplies, 385. 

Plums, 302 ; see Prunes. 

Plymouth, England, 358, 534. 

Plymouth, Massachusetts, 65, 91. 

Plvwood, 87. 

P^a-ad, 133, 138, 156, 520, 629, 754; a buffer state, 
627; attack ot> Poland, 150, 189, 554, 625-626, 
domination by Germany; 150, 622, 625-627, 628, 
agriculture, 627; beet sugar, 627; coal, 627; 
corridor, 625, 628; foreign trade, 627; forests; 
627; fourth partition of, 626 (map); industries; 
627; leather, 627; natural resources, 627; 
petroleum, 627; population, 626; ports, 625, 628; 
potatoes, 627; salt, 627; textiles, 627; transpor- 
‘ tation, 628; wood pulp, 627; zinc, 627. 

Polar flights, 16, 123, 394, 424, 739; polar routes, 
5 (map), 6, 7 (map), 8, 16, 17. 424, 739, 743, 
747 (map). 

Polar-projection map, 5 (map), 12-13, 524, 743, 
744. 

Polar regions, 4-5, 8, 9, 12, 30, 34, 50. 51, 163, 
737, 743-744. 747 (map) 

Polish corridor, 625, 628. 

Polo, Marco, 658. 

Pontine Marshes, 593. 

Pope, the. 139, 597. 

Poplar trees, 258, 417. 

Population, United States, 64, 251, 295, 322, 323, 
392; Arabia, 644; Argentina, 477; Australia, 
700; Bolivia, 504; British Empire, 516, 517 
(map), 530, 533; Canadb., 413; China, 661, 670; 
Cuba, 446; Czechoslovakia, 629; Ecuador, 504; 
Hawaiian Islands, 396-397, 409; India, 649, 651; 
Japan, 675; Mexico, 429, 438; New Zealand, 
709; Peru, 504; Philippines, 401; Poland, 626; 
Puerto Rico, 398; Russia, 615, 616 (map), 617, 
619; Switzerland, 584; world, IS, 37 (map); 


see individual countries and Table 1 in the 
Appendix. 

Po River, 592; Valley, 593, 594, 595. 

Pork, 65, 287, 290, 291, 319, 324, 330, 331, 548, 
664; see Pigs, Hogs, Swine. 

Port Elizabeth, Cape of Good Hope, 728. 

Portland, Maine, 177. 

Portland, Oregon, 81, 289, 337. 

Port Moresby, New Guinea, 697. 

Ports, 60, 105-113, 368, 374-383, 412 , 472 , 485, 
488, 504, 506, 510, 511. 527, 534, 536, 539, 544, 
546, 548, 551, 592, 597, 607, 609, 610, 620, 621, 
625, 628; Atlantic Coast, 374-379; Great Lakes, 
368; Gulf Coast, 374; Pacific Coast, 374, 377; 
river, 669, 671; Brazil, 471, 510; Chile, 510; 
China, 659, 663, 667, 669, 671, 674; Ecuador, 
510; Germany, 560; India, 654, 656-657; Japan, 
687,691; Mediterranean Sea, 7 1 7 ; Netherlands, 
571; Persian Gulf, 636; Red Sea, 645; Russia, 
615, 617, 620; see individual countries. 

Port Said, Egypt, 717. 

Portsmouth, Virginia, 378-379. 

Portugal and the Portuguese, 133, 134, 137, 457, 
599-607, 647; a democracy, 606; air route, 606; 
climate, 605, 606; colonies, 606; cork, 142, 603, 
604; fruits, 603; minerals, 604, 605; neutrality 
of, 606; olives, 605; ports, 607; tobacco, 605; 
tungsten, 221; wine, 603; exports: cork, 603, 
604; tungsten, 221; wines, 603. 

Portuguese Guinea, 606. 

Portuguese Timor, 606. 

Port wine, 603. 

Potash, 74, 75, 627; mines in Alsace-Lorraine, 
552; in Ethiopia, 719; in Germany, 555. 

Potatoes, 61, 67, 295, 297-298, 710; Algeria, 715; 
Belgium, 565; France, 576; Germany, 555, 556; 
Italy, 593; Netherlands, 569; Poland, 627; 
Rumania and Hungary, 630; Switzerland, 586; 
United States, 166, 295, 297-298, 556. 

Potomac River, 175, 328. 

Pottery and porcelain, 565, 570; see Chinaware, 
porcelain, and pottery; Clay and clay products. 

Poultry, 62, 331-332, 547, 548, 653, 664, 715; 
see Chickens; Eggs. 

Powdered eggs, 664; from China, 332, 664. 

Powdered milk, 326. 

Power, 54, 168-170, 175, 176, 236, 289, 383, 386, 
499, 596, 605; in the community, 99, 343, 345; 
in the home, 98-99; sources of, 94-95, 98, lOO; 
see Electric power; Hydroelectric power; Steam 
power; Water power. 

Prague (Praha), Czechoslovakia, 633. 

Prairie provinces, Canada, 417. 

Pratt and Whitney airplane engines, 191-192, 
194. 

Precious stones, 504, 566, 646, 657, 722; see 
Diamonds; Emeralds. 

Precipitation, 38, 39. 

Prefabrication of ships, 212. 

Preservation: of fish, 540; of foods, 44; of fruit, 
501; of wood, 342; see Canning and canneries; 
Dehydration; Frozen foods; Refrigeration and 
refrigerated products. 

President of the United States, 20-21, 87, 129, 
207. 244, 343. 

Pressure of air, 30, 31. 

Pretoria, Transvaal, 726. 

Prevailing westerlies, 36, 37 (map), 40, 42-43, 47, 
S3, 113, 117, 181, 413, 478, 496, 524, 546, 551, 
575, 606. 

Pribilof Islands, 392. 

Price control of foods, 286. 

Prices, 294, 296, 297, 300, 302, 305, 311, 312, 342, 
348, 433, 460, 464, 752, 753. 

Prince Henry the Navigator, 606. 

Prince of Wales ^ the, 3, 188. 
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Printer’s ink, 283, 307, 313, 665. 

Printing and publishing, 84, 658; printing press, 
550. 

Progreso, Mexico, 434. 

Protectorates, 516. 

Proteins, 327, 329, 664, 665, 676. 

Protestant Christians, 139. 

Providence, Rhode Island, 266. 

Prunes, 305; California, 44. 

Public works, 750-751. 

Puerto Rico, 158, 389. 397-400, 398 (map), 405, 
406, 446, 600; education, 398; oranges, 301, 398; 
population, 398; sugar, 318, 321, 398; tobacco, 
398. 

Puget Sound, 184, 208, 382. 

Pulp; coffee bean, 462, 463; oil palm, 310; olive, 
311; paper, 251, 259, 392; sisal, 435; sugar beet, 
319, 557; sugar cane, 317; wood, 183, 255, 257, 
258, 260, 417, 540, 545, 622. 

Pulp mills, 417, 427. 

Pulpwood, 258, 259, 260, 380, 540, 543, 545, 578, 
622. 

Punta Arenas, Chile, 504. 

Pure Food and Drug Act, 355. 

Pursuit planes, 734. 

Pu-Yi, Henry, 661. 

Pyrenees Mountains, 605, 606. 

Quebec, 138, 140, 236, 412, 418; asbestos, 419; 
coal, 419; manufacturing, 421, 422; wood pulp, 
417. 

Quebec (city), 426; as a railroad terminal, 424. 

Quebracho wood and extract, 107, 473, 478, 486, 
488. 

Queen Mary* the, 369. 

Queensland, Australia, 703. 

Quezon, President Manuel L., 402- 

Quinine, 402, 450, 508, 693, 694, 695, 696; see 
Cinchona. 

Quito, Ecuador, 22. 

Rabat, Morocco, 714; captured by Allies, 714. 

Rabaul, New Britain, 696. 

Rabbits, 701, 709; skins, 112-113, 617. 

Raccoon, 421. 

Race, effects of, 137-138; race hatred, 513. 

Radiation of heat, 29, 34-36. 

Radio, 29, 47, 92, 93, 99, 129, 132, 239, 352, 465, 
554, 591, 694; radio beam, 372; radio station, 397. 

Radiophotograph, 129. 

Radiosonde, 29. 

Radium, 630. 

Railroad equipment, 385, 387, 470, 472, 478. 

Railways, electric, 503, 586, 587; passengers, 587. 

Railways, steam, 7, 28, 50, 53, 54, 61, 84, 96, 161, 
163, 175, 178, 202, 251, 274, 282, 289, 292, 295, 

296, 310, 316, 317, 318, 323, 324, 326, 337. 338, 

352, 361, 363-364, 376, 378, 379, 383, 385, 437, 
447, 470, 497, 498. 500, 501, 502, 503, 510, 513. 

534, 544, 546, 554, 559, 560, 566, 568, 580, 606, 

609, 628, 633, 634, 638, 639, 643, 654, 661, 669, 

671, 705, 706, 710, 719, 722, 730, 731, 747, 748; 

silk specials, 112; transcontinental, 184, 363; 
Argentina, 479, 480 (map), 481, 483, 488, 489; 
Belgium, 566, ; Brazil, 463, 464, 468; Canada, 
424; Central America, 443, 445; China, 667-668; 
Colombia, 450; France, 580; Germany, 554; 
India, 654, 656; Japan, 686; Mexico, 437; 
Russia, 615, 617, 620, 654; Uruguay, 492 (map); 
Venezuela, 453; see individual countries. 

Railway ties, 181, 342, 364. 

Rain, 29, 34, 38, 41-44, 45, 51, S3, 54, 17<$, 262, 
273, 341, 352, 353, 430, 418, 462, 500; see Rain- 
fall. 

Rainfall, 35 (map), 38, 39, 40. 51, 54, 181, 182, 
251, 262, 287, 288, 290, 311-312, 315, 318, 324, 


347, 391. 392, 396, 398, 400, 430. 434, 444, 449. 

458, 462, 477, 478, 481. 496, 507. 508. 525. 530. 

531. 551, 575, 586, 593, 595, 606, 617, 638, 646, 

647, 648, 649, 661, 664, 696, 700, 716, 724, 729; 

distribution of, 40, 42-44; Africa, 35 (map); 
Asia, 35 (map); Australia, 35 (map); Europe, 
35 (map); North America, 35 (map); South 
America, 35 (map); United States, 35 (map), 164, 
458, 462; world, 35 (map); see Rain. 

Raisins, 602, 639, 703; raisin grapes. 305. 

Raleigh, North Carolina, 173, 358. 

Ramie, 665; see Fibers. 

Ramirez, Pedro P., 483. 

Rand, the, gold, 727. 

Rangoon, Burma, 656; captured by Japanese, 656. 

Ration coupons, 334, 484. 

Rationing, 515; of foods, 286, 414, 530; in Eng- 
land: chocolate, 530; coffee? 464, 530; eggs, 530; 
meats, 530; milk, 530; sugar, 530; tea, 530; 
clothes, 530. 

Raw materials, 61. 67, 68, 95-96, 97, 98, 101, 

147, 163-164. 175, 176, 179, 187, 194, 214-262, 

275, 326, 364, 374, 379, 421, 427, 430, 484, 486, 

503, 511, 526, 528, 534, 554, 557, 564. 566, 577, 

586, 596, 647, 651, 653, 665, 669, 670, 679, 686, 

704; see individual countries and individual 
products. 

Raw sugar, 317, 318, 375, 381, 396, 501, 506, 507; 
see Beet sugar; Cane sugar. 

Rayon, 84, 107, 112, 269-271, 556; appearance of, 
269; fiber, 270; increase in use of, 269;' process 
of making, 270; superior to silk, 269; U. S. pro- 
duction, 271; world production, 270, 271; 
France, 579; Germany, 579; Great Britain, 579; 
Italy. 579, 597; Japan, 686; Russia. 619. 

Reclamation of Zuider Zee, 566, 567. 

Recife (Pernambuco), Brazil, 472. 

Reciprocal air rights, 748. 

Red Sea, 109, 597, 612, 644, 645, 706; ports. 645. 

Red snapper, 336. 

Redwoods, 182. 

Reexports, 400, 531, 534; dates, 300; England re- 
exports rubber from Malaya to U. S., 534. 

Refineries, 497, 498; bauxite, 379; copper, 376, 
378; gold, 418; minerals, 693; oil, 108, 27iiU2;*9, 
280, 350, 376, 379, 418, 431, 438, 44*4, 452, 618. 
686, 693; ores, 447, 542; platinum, 450; sugar, 
317-318, 320-321, 375, 468, 471, 570-571, 716. 

Reforestation, 180, 258, 341, 342, 578. 

Refrigeration and refrigerated products, 99, 
102, 184, 445; fish, 336; fruit, 445; meats, 490, 
501, 710; see Cold storage; Frozen foods, and 
Preservation of foods. 

Refrigerator cars, 324, 325, 328, 483, 489; see 
Cold storage; Refrigeration. 

Refrigerator ships, 300, 483, 489; see Cold 
storage; Refrigeration. 

Reindeer, 67, 392. 

Religion, 136, 139-140, 638. 

Religious beliefs, 513. 

Religious freedom, 143, 204, 205, 753, 754; 
lack of, 144. 

Repulse, the, 3, 188. 

Resin, see Naval stares. 

Resorts, 424, 446, 493. 

Resources, the basis of our strength, 142, 155-184; 
see also individual resources. 

Resources of world, wealth and poverty of, 
141, 533; see also individual resources and 
countries. 

Revolutionary War, 583. 

Revolution of the earth, IS, 24-26. 

Rheims, 573. 

Rhine River, 559, 564, 588. 

Rhine-Ruhr Industrial district, 228, 555, 558, 
560; coal region, 228, 555. 
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Rhodes, Cecil, 122, 724. 

Rhodesia, 221, 723; chromium, 221; copper, 232; 

see Northern Rhodesia; Southern Rhodesia. 
Rhone River and Valley, 581, 588; vineyards, 
577. 

Rice, 61, 66, 171, 400, 401, 442, 454, 467, 474, 501, 
560, 566, 593, 641, 646, 647, 651, 655, 656, 657. 

660, 664, 665, 675, 676, 681, 682, 683, 687, 695, 

697, 722, 729; mills, 379. 

Richmond, Virginia, 173, 358. 

Rickenbacker, Captain “Eddie,” 242. 

Right of eminent domain, 748. 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 117, 121, 362, 463, 470, 471. 
Rio Grande, 132, 135, 138, 140, 171, 300. 

Rivers, 54-55, 142, 343-348, 350, 357, 358, 361, 
364, 379, 380, 383, 391, 415, 416, 417, 478, 503, 

545, 559, 560, 566, 580, 620, 623, 630, 631, 647, 

648, 663-664, 66?, 705, 712, 730; see under 
individual names. 

Roanoke River, 175. 

Roaring forties, 11^- 
Rock, 173, 176, 277, 278. 

Rocky Lake Country, 180. 

Rocky Mountain oil field, 280. 

Rocky Mountains and Intermontane Plateaus, 
51, 53, 165, 181-184, 251, 255, 280, 352, 364, 386, 
412. 

Roentgen, Wilhelm Konrad von, 550. 

Rolls Royce airplane engine, 523. 

Rolling mills, 218; see Iron and steel manufac- 
tures. 

Roman Campagna, 592. 

Roman Catholic Christians, 139. 

Romance languages, 591. 

Roman Empire, 591. 

Roman law, 591. 

Rome (Roma), Italy, 213, 590, 591, 593, 597. 
Rommel, Marshal Erwin, 199; defeated by 
Allies in North Africa, 715, 717. 

Roquefort cheese, 577. 

Roosevelt, Franklin Delano, 156, 402, 735, 745, 
746; meets Churchill in Casablanca, 714. 
Rosario, Argentina, 481, 486, 488, 489. 
Rosewood, 436, 459. 

R^sfigL, 252, 578; see Naval stores. 

Rotation of croups, 556, 594, 681. 

Rotation of the earth, 15-17, 24. 

Rotterdam, the Netherlands, 559, 571; bombed 
by Germans, 571. 

Route to India, 109 (map), 110, 371, 606, 636, 
642, 646, 713, 718. 

Royal Air Force, 425, 518, 520; Royal Air Force 
Ferry Command, 735. 

Rubber and manufactures, 41, 47, 102, 180, 202, 
215, 240, 241, 242-246, 269, 283, 375, 459, 470, 
472, 515, 569; amount needed, 244; articles 
made from, 242; boots and shoes, 242; conserva- 
tion of, 244; experiments with, 242; Goodyear’s 
discovery, 242; Macintosh’s discovery, 242; 
scrap rubber, 244; synthetic rubber, 244-246, 
551, 556, 557, 692; vulcanizing, 242; U. S. con- 
sumption, 243-244; U. S. imports, 96, 243, 534; 
use in peacetime and in war, 242-243; wild 
rubber, 41, 243, 450, 507; Africa, 729; Belgian 
Congo, 630; Brazil, 96, 107, 121, 142, 243, 244, 
472; Burma, 687, 697; Central America, 243; 
Ceylon, 653, 657, 691; Colombia. 450; Ger- 
many, 556, 557; India, 243, 646, 649, 653, 654; 
Japan, 687; Liberia, 244, 730; Malaya, 243, 
534, 657, 687; Netherlands Indies, 243, 569, 687, 
697; Peru, 507; Philippines, 96; South Pacific 
Islands, 691, 692, 693; Thailand, 687, 697. 
Rubber industry in war time, 192-193. 

Rubber tires, 192, 242; collection of old tires, 244; 
rationing, 244. 

Ruhr Valley, see Rhine- Ruhr Valley. 


Rumania, 137, 139, 630-631, 754; corn, 66; 
grains, 631; industries and resources controlled 
by Germans, 630; petroleum, 282-283, 630-631. 

Russia (U.S.S.R.), 54, 63, 133, 138, 149, 150, 152, 
153, 195, 198, 344, 392, 394, 518, 548, 599, 636, 
642, 743; agriculture, 614, 615, 617, 620, 621; 
air freight, 120, 620; air lines, 620, 62 1 ; airplanes, 
63, 162, 613; air routes, 122-123, 621; Allies aid 
to, 425, 612, 615; area, 615, 617; armed forces, 
609, 61 1, 623, 625, 634, 642; arms and munitions 
factories, 149, 613, 614, 618; attacked by Nazis, 
518-519,608-612; aviation, 620, 621; cattle, 483, 
617; clothing, 609, 612; coal, 277, 524, 610, 614, 
617; corn, 66; cotton, 618, 619, 622; defeated by 
the Japanese, 673; farmlands occupied by the 
enemy, 286, 421,608-613,614,615; fishing treaty 
with the Japs, 81; flax and flaxseed, 73, 617, 619; 
foreign trade, 619; forests, 89, 617, 618, 620, 621 ; 
Germany’s attack on, 152-153, 421, 518-519, 522, 
608-612; iron, 167, 610, 676; languages of, 142; 
lend-lease aid to, 9, 36, 282, 522, 612, 613, 615, 
636,643; lumber, 617, 621, 622; manganese, 229, 
618, 653; member of the Allied Nations, 553; 
minerals, 610, 613, 614, 617, 618, 621, 622; 
nickel, 221; peoples of, 141,615; petroleum, 282, 
452, 609, 611, 614, 618; platinum, 450, 617; 
population, 142, 615, 616 (map), 617, 619; ports, 
551, 615, 617, 620, 621; railroads, 620, 654; 
sheep, 486, 531, 604, 617; seizes Bessarabia, 630; 
seizes Balkan States, 633; seizes part of Poland, 
627; shipping, 370; sold Alaska to U. S., 390; 
state socialism, 614, 615, 617, 618; war with 
Finland, 623; war with Germany, 608-613, 621; 
water power, 545, 615; wheat, 64, 286, 622, 651; 
wool, 619, 622; exports: flax, 566; petroleum 
products, 618; textiles, 619; wood pulp, 260; 
imports: cotton, 619. 

Russian Revolution, 613. 

Russo-Japanese War, 673. 

Ruthenia, 629. 

Rye, 622; Germany, 555; India, 651; Netherlands, 
569. 


Sabotage and saboteurs, 559; Denmark, 546; 

Greece, 633; Norway, 542. 

Sable, 420, 617. 

Saguenay River, 422. 

Sahara, the, 41, 165, 646, 713, 716, 718, 734, 741. 

Sailboats, 358, 443, 702 

St. Croix, Virgin Islands, 405. 

St. Etienne, France, 578. 

St. Gotthard Pass, 585, 588. 

St. John, Virgin Islands, 405. 

St. Johns, Newfoundland, 116, 424. 

St. Lawrence River, 175, 367, 368, 385, 412, 413, 
424, 426; ports, 378, 412. 

St. Louis, Missouri, 248, 379, 385-386; furs, 385; 
hardware, 385; port, 385; railroad center, 385; 
shoe- manufacturing center, 248, 385; steamships, 
385. 

St. Lucia, 407. 

St. Maurice River, 236. 

St. Nazaire, France, 581. 

St- Paul, Minnesota, 326; meat packing, 326. 

St. Pierre, 81. 

St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, 405. 

Sake, 683. 

Sakhalin Island, 678. 

Salad oil, 291. 308, 312. 

Salem, Illinois, 282. 

Salem, Massachusetts, 246. 

Salmon, 81, 336, 337, 394, 415. 

Salt, 500; Bolivia, 506; Chile, 142, 497, 498; 

Mexico, 142; Poland, 627. 

Salt wells, 278, 432. 
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Salvador, El, 132, 156, 361, 400; exports: coffee. 
464; tobacco, 467. 

Samoa, 389, 397, 409, 689; naval and cable sta- 
tion, 389; naval air base, 397. 

Sand and gravel, 173, 277, 417, 419, 450, 565. 
San Diego, California, 382. 

San Francisco, California, 6, 22, 115, 193, 318, 
694, 707; airport, 120; as a port, 111, 112, 184, 
380, 381; San Francisco Bay, 380; sugar 
refinery, 317. 

San Jacinto, California, 123. 

San Joaquin Valley, 305. 

San Juan, Argentina, 478. 

San Juan, Puerto Rico, 406. 

San Juan, Venezuela, 453. 

San Juan River, 111. 

San Lorenso, Spain, 60S. 

San Marino, 132, 133. 

San Martin, Jos6 de, 494. 

San Pedro, California, 82, 381. 

San Salvador, 466; sugar, 466. 

Santa Fe Railroad, 363. 

Santa Fe Trail, 385. 

Santiago, Chile, 479, 499, 503; airport, 120, 121, 
736. 

Santos, Brazil, 463, 471. 

Sao Francisco River, 469, 471. 

Sao Paulo, Brazil, 463, 464, 465, 466, 467, 470, 
472; State, 472. 

SSo Salvador (Bahia), Brazil, 472. 

Sapodilla tree, 435. 

Sardines, 80, 312. 

Sardinia, 592. 

Saskatchewan, Canada, 414. 

Saudi Arabia, 636, 638, 644-645; agriculture, 644; 
cattle, 644; climate, 644; coffee, 644; dates, 
300; domestic animals, 644; favors Britain and 
the Allies, 644; manufacturing, 644; petroleum, 
644; population, 644; sources of Arabian 
finances, 645; tourists, 645; see Arabia. 

Sault Sainte Marie Canals, see Soo Canals. 
Savannah, Georgia, 378, 379, 694. 

Savannah^ the, 368. 

Savannah River, 378. 

Savoy, 590. 

Sawmills, 54, 91, 273, 288, 537, 545, 605. 
Scallops, 336. 

Scandinavia, 527, 536, 538; countries of, 139, 144; 
language group, 141; wood pulp, 375; see in- 
dividual countries. 

Scheldt River, 566, 568. 

Schools, 463, 472, 499, 537, 554. 576 , 585, 728; 
for training airmen, 425-426; see Education, 
Universities. 

Scorched-earth policy, 610. 

Scotland, 515, 525, 526; see British Isles; Great 
Britain; United Kingdom. 

Scrap iron, 351, 677. 

Scurvy, 293. 

Seadromes, 742, 743. 

Sea lanes, 407, 443, 502;' see Ocean trade routes; 
Trade routes. 

Seals, fur-bearing, 392, 422. 

Searchlights, 197. 

Sea trout, 336, 

Seattle, Washington, 7, 193, 289, 382-383, 394; 
airplane plants in area, 189; airport, 120; as a 
port, 112, 382, 383. 

Sea turtles, 337. 

Seine River, 559. 

Seismograph, 280, 

Selvas, 459. 

Selective Service, 515. 

Semitic nations, 138. 

Seneca oil, 278. 

Senegal, 458, 729, 731. 


Sequoias, 255. 

Sevastopol, Russia, 610, 611. 

Seville (Sevilla), Spain, 60S. 

Seward, William H., 390. 

Shad, 336. 

Shanghai, China, 394, 671. 

“Shangri-La,” 209. 

Shansi River, 667. 

Shantung Peninsula, 551. 

Shawinigan Falls, 236. 

Sheep, 53, 67, 102, 178, 202, 268, 326, 331, 450, 
SOI, 504, 617, 638, 724; breeds of, 72, 73, 724: 
Arabia, 644; Argentina, 73, 478, 479, 485, 4S6, 
488; Australia, 67, 72, 701, 709; Brazil, 467; 
Chosen, 680; England, 525, 531; France, 579; 
Italy, 595; Japan, 682; New Zealand, 67, 72, 
709; North Africa, 712; Russia, 604, 617; 
Switzerland, 587; Turkey, ^640; Uruguay, 489, 
491; see individual countries. 

Sheepskins, 256. 

Sheffield, England, 523, 527,^28. 

Shellfish, 335. 

Shenandoah National Park, 174. 

Shenandoah River, 175- 

Shetland Islands, 532. 

Shintoists, 139. 

Shipbuilding, 50, 83, 160, 161, 183, 204-213, 370, 
423, 424, 526, 528, 534. 538, 539, 542, 560, 571, 
605, 653, 654, 655, 677, 680, 684, 686, 710; 
repair yards, 213; see individual countries. 

Shipping, 206, 370, 378, 404, 522, 655, 680, 686, 
704, 731, 736; see Merchant ships. 

Ships, 204-213, 221, 242, 251. 252, 364-371, 513, 
522, 527, 536, 568, 580, 581, 592, 612, 689, 704, 
710, 714, 717; go to war, 209; of wood, 209; 
passenger, 209, 534; transatlantic, 580; turned 
over to the Government, 209; victory, 211; 
welding of, 211-213; see Convoys; Merchant 
marine; Merchant ships, etc. 

Shipshaw aluminum plant, 422, 

Shipways, 208, 209, 213. 

Shipyards, 208, 209, 546, 654, 655, 680; see 
Merchant ships; Ships, etc. 

Shoes, 90. 92, 93, 248, 375, 437, 502, 597, 654; 
exports of, 96, 248, 375; rationing of„.2^; 
shoe machinery, 248. 

Shorthorn cattle, 483, 531. 

Shrimp, 336. 

Shrinkage of the ocean, 369. 

Siam, see Thailand. 

Siberia, 81. 394, 613, 620, 621, 739. 746; Siberian 
Region, 615, 617. 

Sicily, 591, 592, 615, 734; capture of, by the Allies, 
615; citrus fruits, 594, 595, 597; sugar, 315. 

Sierra Nevada, 164, 181, 182. 

Sikorsky, Igor I., 741. 

Silk, raw, 96. 268-269, 270, 271, 529, 579; China, 
579, 658, 659, 664, 666, 669, 671, 694; Far East, 
383; Indo-China, 697; Italy, 579, 593, 597; 
Japan, 579, 664, 666, 681, 683, 686; manufac- 
tures of, 107, 579; Switzerland, 587; war uses of, 
269; silk mills, 96. 

Silkworm, 576, 579. 

Silo and silage, 291, 321. 

Silver, 182, 472, 499, SOO, 505, 527, 600, 693; 
as a substitute for other metals in manufacturing, 
239-240; Alaska, 392; Bolivia, 506; Burma, 693; 
Central America, 108, 439; Chile, 142; China, 
666; Ecuador, 506; India, 646; Mexico, 108, 
142, 431. 432, 438; Peru. 504. 

Silver fox, 392, 420, 617. 

“Silver streak,*’ 516. 

Simplon Pass, 585, 588. 

Singapore, Straits Settlements, 8, 107, 472, 657; 
airport, 122; seized by Japanese, 139, 657, 718. 

Sioux City, Iowa, meat packing, 326. 
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SI River, 664, 667. 

Sisal, 109, 434, 435, 695, 720. 

Sitka, Alaska, 410. 

Skoda munition works, 628. 

Skunk, 421. 

Skyliner, 745. 

Skyscrapers, 85. 

Slate, 343. 

Slater, Samuel, 94. 

Slaughterhouses, 76, 531, 548, 70S; see Packing 
plants. 

Slavic group, 138, 141. 

Sleet, 39, 45, 46. 

Slovaks, 629. 

Small fruits, 181, 296, 414; see Fruits. 

Smallpox, 355. 

Smelting of ores, 180, 217, 218, 223, 224, 227, 275, 
350, 378, 383, 447, 474, 500, 506, 510, 525, 542, 
543, 545, 546, 617, 693, 704; see Minerals and 
mining. 

Smuts, Jan Christian, 728, 729. 

Smyrna (Izmir), Turkey, 639. 

Snow, 29, 34, 38, 39, 45, 52, S3, 54, 341, 413, 525. 

Soaps and soapmaking, 252, 266, 291, 298, 307, 
308, 309, 310, 312, 326, 339, 581, 694. 

Social-service legislation, Chile, 500-502; Uru- 
guay, 489. 

Sodium nitrate, 497, 498. 

Sofia, Bulgaria, airport, 123. 

Softwoods, 168, 172, 180, 250, 251, 252, 257, 468. 

Soil, 54, 55-56, 166-167, 171, 176, 178, 262, 287, 
290, 294, 299, 318, 347, 352, 400, 417, 460, 462, 
478, 482. 496, 498, SOI, 538, 556, 617; conserva- 
tion of, 341; erosion of, 286, 347, 351-353; 
improvement of, 170; see Agriculture. 

Solar system, 15-16, 24-26. 

Sole, 532. 

Solis, Juan de, 476. 

Solomon Islands, 691. 

Soo Canals, 225, 367. 

South, the, 259, 279, 392; apples, 302; cottonseed, 
308; fish, 336; see Southern States. 

South Africa, 221, 268; armed forces, 519, 721; 
army attacks Ethiopia and Somaliland, 718; 
diamonds, 467; wool, 680; see Union of South 
Africa. » 

Southern Alps, 709. 

Southampton, England, 534. 

South America, 12, 15, 50, 132, 138, 198, 223, 
361, 362, 370, 379, 380, 406, 407, 439, 440, 
441 (map), 448-511, 524, 600, 741; airports of 
Air Transport Command, 735; airways, 120-122; 
cinchona trees, 695 ; coffee, 142, 459-466; democ- 
racies of, 143; ownership of airways before World 
War II, 121-122; population, 54; see individual 
countries. 

South Atlantic fisheries, 336. 

South Atlantic outposts, 406. 

South Australia, 703, 704. 

South Carolina, 173, 358; furniture making, 86; 
phosphates, 77; textile manufacturing, 266. 

South Chicago, Indiana, 225. 

South Dakota, corn, 291; lignite, 276. 

Southdown sheep, 73, 709. 

Southeastern Asia, 71, 105, 149; cattle, 68; 
cotton, 679; fibers, 679; minerals, 679; oranges, 
301; rice, 66, 

Southeastern States, 251; see individual states. 

Southern California, 496, 500; see California. 

Southern hemisphere, 12, 42, 113, 699. 

Southern Pacific Railway, 437. 

Southern pines, 258, 379, 380. 

Southern Rhodesia, 221, 723. 

Southern States, 70, 170, 251, 294, 297, 298, 336, 
337, 379, 380, 402; forests, 168, 250; paper- 


making, 258; textile mills, 95, 97, 266; tung oil, 
666; see South and individual states. 

South Island, New Zealand, 708. 

South Pacific, 402, 699, 706; see Southwest 

*P« 

South pole, 15-16, 117. 

South St. Joseph, Missouri, meat packing, 326. 
Southwest, the, 250, 324, 385; see individual 
states. 

Southwest Pacific, islands of, 165, 515, 691-697, 
692 (map); Japanese operations in, 691, 695; 
labor, 692; mahogany and teak wood, 693, 
minerals, 693, 694, 697; natural resources, 691, 
694, 695, 697; petroleum, 691, 697; quinine, 
693, 694, 695, 696; rubber, 691, 692, 693; tea, 
693; tin, 693, 697; tobacco. 693, 695. 

Sovereign states, 132-145. 

Soybeans, 311, 312-313; meal, 313; meal cake, 
313; oil, 311, 312-313, 665; China, 664, 665, 669; 
Far East, 383; Manchukuo, 677. 

Spain, 133, 134; 137, 158, 389, 458, 472 , 476, 482, 
495, 498, 504, 599-607, 647; agriculture. 590, 
591, 592; art and architecture, 600; cattle, 604; 
citrus fruits, 300, 592; civil war, 599, 601; cli- 
mate, 590, 605, 606; colonies, 449, 450, 599, 600, 
606; conquistadores, 601; copper, 604; cork, 
142, 603, 604; fisheries, 338; foreign trade, 594, 

599, 600, 602, 606; fruits, 592, 603, industries, 

600, 604; iron ore, 604; lead, 604; navigation, 
600, 606; olives and olive oil, 311, 594, 602; 605; 
oranges, 300, 602; raisins, 602; sheep, 604; 
shipbuilding, 605; silk, 268; silver, 600; sugar, 
315, 602; transportation, 600, 606; vegetables, 
602; vineyards, 602; water power, 605; wheat, 
602; wines, -602; exports: iron ore, 604; lead, 
604; olive oil, 594, oranges, 602; vegetables, 602. 

Spanish-American War, 158, 318, 355, 389, 397, 
405, 446, 449, 600. 

Spanish explorers, 242, 439, 600, 606. 

Spanish language, 140-141. 

Spanish mackerel, 336. 

Spanish Main, 439. 

Specialization, 59, 61, 331-332, 423, 543, 547, 564, 
580, 682. 

Spices, 109, 525, 646, 693, 721. 

Spinning and weaving, 70, 73, 90, 91, 94, 97, 
266, 267, 467, 486, 525, 564. 578. 597, 619, 640; 
see individual countries. 

Spitzbergen, 16. 

Spokane, Washington, 343. 

Sponges, 337. 

Spring wheat, 288,372. 

Spruce trees, 87, 89, 255, 258, 417, 427, 436, 540. 
Stagecoach, 115, 357, 359. 

Stainless steel, 220, 351. 

Stalin, Field Marshal Joseph V., 152, 608, 610, 
619, 623, 745. 

Stalingrad, Russia, 611, 612, 614. 

Standard of living, 98, 674, 685. 

Standard time zones of the United States, 
20-21; of the world, 21-23. 

Starch, 459, 556, 627. 

State government, 337, 341, 355. 

Staten Island, New York, 376. 

State socialism, 613, 753. 

Statue of Liberty, 1 IS, 1 16. 

Steam, 275, 350, 370. 

Steamboats, 364, 365, 368, 450, 453, 469, 471, 
618, 667. 

Steam engine, 91, 94, lOO, 363, 525. 

Steam power, 95, 179, 183, 525, 529; Germany, 
554. 

Steamships, 6, 28, 46, 50, 61, 96, 107-109, 166. 
220, 279, 310, 318, 364-365 , 369, 407, 424, 437, 
443, 500, 527, 528, 557, S92. 
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Steel, 85, 94, 192, 201, 202, 209, 218-221, 310, 342, 
350, 492, 519, 525, 526, 527, 528, 533, 546, 605, 
617, 705; our dependence on, 218; see Iron 
and steel manufactures. 

Steel mills, 95, 202, 211, 218, 275, 276, 613, 618, 
629, 674. 

Steel ships, 370, 542; see Shipbuilding; Ships. 

Steppes, the, 617. 

Stettin, Germany, 560. 

Stockholm, Sweden, 546; airport, 123. 

Storage Mtteries, 240. 

Storms, 30, 38, 415. « 

Stout, W. B., 740. 

Strait of Gibraltar, 6, 591, 592, 706, 744. 

Strait of Magellan, 504. 

Strategic raw materials, 214-262, 494; lend- 
lease to Russia, 643; see individual countries 
and individual products. 

Stratoplanes, 6, 748; at the north pole, 9. 

Stratosphere, 9, 30-31; plane, 748. 

Streamlined trains, 92, 234, 364. 

Strikes and lockouts, 546. 

Subchaser, 424. 

Submarines, 107, 205, 206, 210, 211, 214, 277, 281, 
282, 371, 398, 404, 407, 424, 443, 464, 483. 506, 
516, 704, 731; German, 530, 552, 558, 631, 643. 

Sudan, the, 43, 718; see Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

Sudeten Lands, annexed by Germany, 148, 149, 
150, 626. 

Suez Canal, 6, 50, 105, 108, 109-110, 368, 524, 
590, 591, 592, 612, 634, 638, 656, 714, 717; Axis 
threat to, 718; Mussolini’s attempt to gain con- 
trol of, 149; opening of, 651. 

Sugar and sugar beets, 318-321, 557, 570-571, 
627, 630; refining of, 570-571; Belgium, 565; 
France, 576; Germany, 557; Netherlands, 569; 
Poland, 627; Spain, 602. 

Sugar and sugar cane, 47, 60, 111, 171, 259, 
314-318, 326, 372, 380, 402, 439, 446, 459, 460, 
474, 486, 490, 491, 497, 557. 716, 722; rationing 
of, 286, 321, 530; refining of, 317-318, 471, 716; 
tariff, 321; U. S. consumption, 314; U. S. im- 
ports, 318. 321, 379, 380, 400, 443, 497; world 
consumption, 314-315; world production, 318; 
world trade, 321; Africa, 724; Argentina, 482, 
486; Australia, 702, 703; Brazil, 402; British 
East Africa, 720; Central America, 442, 443; 
Colombia, 450; Cuba, 108, 316, 318, 321; 
Dominican Republic, 447; Ethiopia, 719; 
Formosa, 683; Guianas, 454; Haiti, 447; 
Hawaii, 315, 318, 321, 383, 396; India, 316, 318. 
651, 652; Jamaica, 448; Japan, 683; Java, 316, 
318; Madagascar, 722; Mexico, 434; Peru, 506; 
Philippines, 400, 402; Puerto Rico, 318, 321, 
396, 398; Southwest Pacific Islands, 693, 694; 
Trinidad, 448; West Indies, 318, 321, 447. 

Sugar mills, 316-318, 320-321, 447, 448, 627; 
see Refineries. 

Sulphite process of making paper, 259. 

Sulphur, 228, 240-241, 379, 500; Chile, 142; 
Ecuador, 506; Goodyear’s discovery, 240; 
important element in food, 240; in Louisiana, 
172,241; in Texas, 172,241; Italy, 241 ; Mexico, 
142; mining, 241; uses, 240, 241. 

Sumatra, 679, 691. 

Summer, 25-26, 34, 43-44, 51, 53, 66, 287, 291, 
294, 319, 324, 381, 391, 392, 412, 413, 424. 496, 
500, 524. 525, 529, 539, 544, 546, 641, 648. 657; 
summer solstice, 26. 

Sun, 34-36, 37; rays of, 34. 37. 

Supercharger, 32. 

Superhighways, 360, 560. 

Superphosphates, 76. 

Supply and demand, law of, 96, 464. 

Surinam (Dutch Guiana), 236, 407, 454, 568; 


bauxite, 235, 236, 407, 454; coffee, 461; minerals, 
454; rice, 454; sugar, 454; export: bauxite, 236. 

Surplus products and crops, 96, 101, 102, 103, 
104, 286, 295, 296, 305. 413, 434, 452, 465, 484. 
486, 487, 543, 556, 724. 

Susquehanna River, 175. 

Svalbard, 16. 541, 542, 568, 743. 

Sverdlovsk, Russia, 612. 

Swamps, 170, 275. 

Sweden, 133, 134, 138, 144, 524, 538, 542-546; 
agriculture, 544; coffee consumption, 461; 
forests, 89, 543, 544; industries, 543, 544; 
inventions, 545; iron, 543-546; manufactures, 
543-546; machinery, 546; merchant marine, 369; 
neutrality, 542, 543; rivers, 142; smelting ores, 
543, 545, 546; specialization, 543; water power; 
545; exports: iron ore, 543, 544, 546, 557: 
lumber, 545; wood pulp, 2*60, 543, 546; imports, 
coal, 543; foodstuffs, 543; petroleum, 543; 
textiles, 543. p 

Sweet potatoes, 664. 

Swine, 324, 330-331, 467; in the Corn Belt, 330; 
see Hogs. 

Switzerland, 133, 134, 137, 140, 563, 584-588; 
a democracy, 585; agriculture, 586; cattle, 53, 
586, 587; dairy products, 586, 587; electricity, 
586; foreign trade, 586, 588; forests, 586; 
grains, 586; manufactures, 586, 587 ; population, 
584; rainfall, 586; silk, 587; tourists, 584, 586, 
587; transportation, 586, 587, 588; watches and 
clocks, 587, 588; water power, 586, 587; wood 
carving, 586; exports: cotton manufactures, 
588; dairy products, 586; machinery, 588; 
silks, 588; watches and clocks, 587, 588; im- 
ports: coal, 586; foods, 586; iron, 586; petro- 
leum, 586; raw materials, 586. 

Swordfish, 82. 

Sydney, Australia, 704; airport. 122. 

Synthetic fibers, 271; see Nylon; Rayon. 

Synthetic rubber, 193, 244-246, 551, 692; plants, 
245, 551. 

Syria, 138, 519, 634; citrus fruits, 300; mandated 
to France, 638. 

Table Bay, 713. ,, - 

Tacna, Peru, 495. r 

Tacoma, Washington, 383; as a port. 383; 
lumber, 383; paper, 383. 

Tadjikistan, 621, 622. 

Taiwan (Formosa), 660, 678; rice, 683; sugar, 
318; see Formosa. 

Tallow, 489. 

Tampa, Florida, 446. 

Tampico, Mexico, 108. 

Tanganyika, 720, 721. * . 

Tangier, 599. 

Tank cars, 86, 282, 631. 

Tanks, 44, 135, 160, 179, 180, 188, 196-198, 200, 
201, 218, 221, 229, 239, 242, 371, 419, 423, 522, 
523, 557, 611, .613, 628, 630, 643, 685, 704; 
made by automobile manufacturers, 196-197; 
tank engines, 197. 

Tank ships and steamers, 207, 209, 214, 281, 
282, 443, 492. 

Tannin and tanbark, 246, 247, 486. 

Tanning and tanneries, 246, 473, 478, 490, 60S, 
667; chromium method, 247, 

Tapajoz River, 244. 

Tapestries, 580. 

Tar and pitch, 252, 419, 432, 448, 578; see Naval 
stores. 

Tarapaca, 495. 

Tariffs, 98, 103, 321, 376, 401. 402, 412. 

Tashkent, Uzbekistan, 123, 619. 

Tasmania, 700, 703. 

Taxes, 98, 176, 515, 751. 
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Tea, 107, 108, 325, 501, 534. 646, 652 , 655, 657, 
659, 664, 665, 669, 671, 676, 683, 684, 693, 710; 

rationing of, in England, 530. 

Teak tree, 653, 697; teak wood, 693, 730. 

Tehran, Iran, 745. 

Tel Aviv, Palestine, 640. 

Telegraph, 84. 92, 99, 125-128, 132, 342, 546. 

Telephone, 44, 45, 84, 92, 93, 99, 126, 128, 132, 
342, 435, 546. 

Telescope, 591. 

Television, 129-130. 

Temperature, 25, 28, 29, 30, 34, 36, 38, 39, 42, 
43, 46, 47, 48, 51, 182, 295, 300, 336, 381, 391, 
395, 412, 413, 429. 445, 462, 481, 525. 575, 641, 
649; see Climate; Weather, etc. 

Temperate regions, 47, 48, 97, 308, 429. 

Tennessee, 170, 174, 236, 446; aluminum plant, 
236; phosphates, 76*77. 

Tennessee River and Valley, 175, 274, 345, 346, 
347, 348, 365. 

Tennessee Valley Authority, 346, 347. 

Terraces, 353, 401. 

Territories and dependencies of the United 
States, 389-410. 

Teutonic group, 138. 

Tewksbury, Richard, 362. 

Texas, 170, 171, 181, 237, 239, 287, 362, 392, 449, 
452, 575, 644, 694; cattle, 323, 324; citrus 
fruits, 300; dates, 300; forests, 250; gas, 282; 
magnesium, 237; petroleum, 172, 181, 280, 281, 
283, 379; potash, 75; poultry, 331; reforesta- 
tion, 258; rice. 66, 171; sulphur, 172, 241; 
textile mills, 266; tin refinery, 239; vegetables, 
295, 297, 300. 

Texas and Pacific Railway, 437. 

Texas City, Texas, 239; tin-refining plant, 239. 

Textiles and the textile industry, 71-72, 90, 92, 
107, 176, 270, 375, 379, 452, 503, 719; exports, 
96, 108; mills, 97, 262, 266, 527; spinning and 
weaving, 70. 73, 90, 91, 94, 97, 266, 267, 467, 
486, 525, 564, 578, 597, 619, 640; Alsace- 
Lorraine, 552; Argentina, 487; Australia, 704; 
Austria, 560; Belgium, 464, 465; Canada, 421; 
China, 667; France, 579, 580, 581; Germany, 
554, i57, 561; Great Britain, 102, 108, 525, 
527.529T 551, 680; India, 108, 646, 653, 654; 
Italy, 597; Japan, 108, 677, 684; Mexico. 437; 
New Zealand, 710; Norway, 541; Russia, 618, 
619; South Pacific islands, 694; Sweden, 543; 
Uruguay, 490; see individual countries and 
individual fibers. 

Textile machinery, 94, 523, 527, 564, 627; see 
Industrial machinery; Machinery. 

Thailand, 133, 679, 691, 697; declares war on 
United States, 139; natural resources, 662 (map). 

Thermopylae Pass, 633. 

Thiokol, 244; see Synthetic rubber. 

Thomson, Sir William, 128. 

Thyroid extract, 326. 

Tiber River, 597. 

Tibet, 661, 664. 

Tientsin, China, 671. 

Tierra del Fuego, 497. 

Tierras calientes, 429, 430. 

Tierras frias, 429, 430. 

Tierras temfJadas, 429, 430. 

Tigris River, 60, 635, 642; valley of, 641. 

Timber, 90, 174, 653; see Forests; Lumber. 

Time, 19, 24; a fourth dimension, 6, 28; in the air, 
7, 8, .114-115, 116; relation to longitude, 19; 
standard time, 20-21. 

Timor, Portuguese, 691. 

' Tin and tin plate, 107, 108, 215, 229, 238-240, 
310; early uses of, 238; mines, 238; saving tin, 
239, 696; scrap, 240; substitutes for, 239-240; 
tin cans, 86, 239, 240, 310, 696; use of, in air- 


planes, automobiles, guns, tanks, and trucks, 
238, 239; world output, 239; Belgian Congo, 
566; Bolivia, 239, 504, 505, 693; British Malaya, 
687, 697; Burma, 687, 697; China, 666, 669; 
Far East, 239; Indo-China, 687; Netherlands 
Indies, 687; South Pacific islands, 693; Thailand, 
687, 697. 

Tires and tubes, 70, 96, 244, 261, 270, 694, 696; 
rationing of, 244. 

Titusville, Pennsylvania, 279. 

Tivoli, 549. 

Tobacco, 358, 402, 460, 474, 490, 560, 605, 634, 
669, 693, 694, 724; export, 379; import, 446; 
Brazil, 447, 468. 471,, 472; China, 664; Colombia, 
450; Cuba, 446-447; Dominican Republic, 447; 
Haiti, 447; India, 652; Iraq, 641; Madagascar, 
722; Mexico, 434; North Carolina, 171; Philip- 
pines, 402; Piedmont, 173; Puerto Rico, 398; 
Turkey, 639; Virginia, 171. 

Tocopilla, Chile, 504. 

Togo, 582. 729. 

Tokyo, Japan, 8, 209, 675, 687. 

Toledo, Ohio, 20; as a port, 368. 

Tolls, 113. 360. 

Tomatoes, 434, 484, 486. 

Tommy guns, 198. 

Topeka, Kansas, 363. 

Toronto, Canada, 426, 

Totalitarian state, 144. 

Tourists, 53, 112. 176, 177, 362, 513, 591, 592, 
597, 700, 721, 741; Alaska, 393-394; Arabia, 
645; Canada,. 412 , 424;- Central America, 443; 
France, 574; Germany, 559; Italy, S92, 597; 
Japan, 686; Mexico, 430, 436-437; Nether- 
lands, 570; New England, 176-177; Switzerland, 
584, 586-587; Uruguay, 493. 

Tracer bullets, 238. 

Tractors, 112, 159, 277, 317, 476, 582, 614; in 
• the war effort, 200, 733; see Agricultural ma- 
chinery. 

Trade routes, 10, 357, 376, 523, 526, 584, 585, 
632, 634. 647; Atlantic. 523, 526, 560; land, 561; 
ocean, 105-113, 560; Pacific, 110-113; see 
Commerce. 

Trade winds, 37 (map), 38, 41, 53, 396, 398, 449, 
478, 700, 724; trade-wind belts, 42, 713. 

Trailers, 236. 

Trails, 358, 383, 385; to China, 663. 

Training our soldiers for a global war, 164-165. 

Training planes, 87, 425. 

Transandine Railroad, 502. 

Transatlantic air route, 743. 

Trans-Iranian railroad, 643. 

Trans-Jordan, 636. 

Transmission lines, 274. 

Transportation, 28, 53, 54, 61, 62, 67, 84, 92, 105, 
106 (map), 124, 132, 161, 163, 176, 178-179, 184, 
265, 276, 279, 357-387, 410, 414, 459, 469, 474, 
502, 551. 606, 619, 633. 667, 671. 692, 705, 736, 
737; by air, 114-124, 424, 437 , 453, 470; by 
water. 105-113, 364, 374-388, 394, 445, 447, 450, 
469, 489, 503, 507, 521. 524, 547, 551, 559, 566, 
580, 600, 630, 631, 638; of beef, 324; of coal and 
iron ore, 225-227, 367, 432, 580; of corn, 292; 
of food, 286; of fruit and vegetables, 171, 294, 
295. 300, 305; of lumber, 251, 580; of steel, 581; 
of sugar, 316, 321; of wheat, 289, 426; Alaska, 
392; Argentina, 480 (map); Belgium, 566; 
Bolivia, 504; Brazil, 53, 467, 468 (map), 470; 
Canada. 424-426; Central America, 447; Chile, 
502, 503; China, 661, 663, 667 , 668, 669, 671; 
Colombia, 449; Denmark, 547; France, 580, 581; 
Germany, 554, 559; India, 646, 649; Japan, 682; 
Mexico, 435; Peru, 505; Russia, 614, 615, 617, 
618, 619, 622; Switzerland, 586-588; Uruguay, 
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Transportation — Continued 

492 (map); see Railroads, Steamships, etc.; 
also individual countries. 

Transport planes, 3, 5, 87, 88, 120, 135, 511, 
557 733-748. 

Trans-Siberian Railroad, 614, 620, 621, 671. 

Transvaal, 723, 725, 727; diamonds, 725. 

Transylvania, 630. 

Trappers, 419, 421. 

Trawls, 333, 655. 

Treaty, 368, 392, 630, 649, 714; between United 
States and Japan in 1853, 674, 689; of Versailles, 
513, 625, 630; reciprocal, 412. 

Trieste, Italy, 597. 

Trinidad, 407, 448; asphalt, 448; cacao, 448; 
coconuts, 448; coffee, 448; helium, 283; sugar, 
448. 

Tripoli, Libya, 715. 

Trondheim, Norway, 7. 

Tropic of Cancer, 395, 429. 

Tropics, 47, 48, 54, 97, 163, 307, 318, 400, 412, 
430, 442, 443, 446, 449, 460, 462, 655, 712, 719, 
741; fruits, 300, 434, 442. 443, 446, 447, 474, 602, 
639; other products, 447, 657, 713. 

Troposphere, 30-31. 

Trout, 79, 416. 

Troy, New York, 366, 523. 

Truck farms and farming, 53, 170-171, 177, 
184, 293-305, 378, 379. 

Trucks, 86, 107, 159, 180, 195, 199-200, 204, 221, 
225, 229, 239, 242, 262, 277, 355, 359, 361, 363, 
394, 419, 452, 580, 628, 630, 636, 643, 706; 
called mule of the modern army, 199; in North 
Africa, 199-200; on Alaska Military Highway, 
199; on the farm, 200, 295;- truck engines, 197, 

Tucum^n, Argentina, 478, 486. 

Tuna, 82, 337. 

Tundras, of Canada, 412. 

Tung oil, 665, 666. 

Tungsten, 215, 220, 221, 500, 666, 694, 697; 
steel, 220. 

Tunis, Tunisia, 199, 715. 

Tunisia, 44, 165, 522, 553, 582, 713, 7l4, 734; 
campaign, 371; defeat of the Axis, 715. 

Turin (Torino), Italy, 597. 

Turkey' and the Turks, 133, 134, 636, 638-641, 
748; a democracy, 639; agriculture, 639; carpets 
and rugs, 640; cereals, 639; chromium, 221, 640; 
domesticated animals, 640; education, 639; figs, 
300,639; foreign trade, 639, 641 ; manufacturing, 
640; meerschaum, 640; minerals, 640; natural 
resources, 634; neutrality but favoring Allies, 
640, 641; spinning and weaving, 640; tobacco, 
639; wool, 640. 

Turkestan, 663. 

Turkmenistan, 622. 

Turnpikes, 359. 

Turpentine, 252, 578; see Naval stores. 

Tutuila, 389, 409. 

Twain, Mark, 28, 43. 

Twentieth Century Limited, 364. 

Twin Falls, Idaho. 182. 

Tyne River, 527, 534, 

Typhoid fever, 355. 

Uganda, 720. 

Ukraine, Russia, 609, 610, 614, 615. 

Ulster, 515. 

Underground water, 55, 497. 

(Unfavorable trade balance, China, 670; Japan, 

686 . 

Union of South Africa, 133, 138, 156, 516, 
723-729; agriculture, 725; coal, 727; copper, 
726; corn, 724; cotton, 724; diamonds, 570, 723, 
725-727, 728, 729; foreign trade, 109, 726, 728; 
fruits, 301, 725; gold, 723, 725, 727; manganese. 


229; ostriches, 724; part in war, 726; rainfall, 
724; sheep, 724; tobacco, 724; wool. 531, 724; 
exports: diamonds, 109, 726, 728; fruits, 109, 
301, 725, 728; gold, 109, 725, 727, 728; hides. 
728; wool, 109, 724; imports: automobiles and 
trucks, 204, 728; clothing, 728; cotton goods, 
728; petroleum, 728. 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 42, 132, 
133, 135, 156, 608-622, 737; agriculture, 6r4j 
615, 617, 620; area, 615, 617; black earth, 615; 
domestic animals, 483, 617; foreign trade, 619; 
forests and furs, 89, 617, 618, 620, 621, 622; 
manufacturing, 613, 614, 619; minerals, 610, 613, 
614, 617, 618, 621, 622; population, 615, 616 
(map), 617; state socialism, 613, 614-618: trans- 
portation, 614, 615, 617, 618, 619, 620, 622; 
war with Germany, 608-613, 621; see Russia. 

United Fruit Company, 443, 450. 

United Kingdom, 133, 156, 247, 515, 540, 588; 
see British Isles; Englai^; Great Britain. 

United Nations, 109, 121, 124, 133, 145, 157 
(map), 188, 413-417, 458, 484, 506, 553, 563, 657, 
662. 756; aid to China, 662, 669. 

United States, 6, S3. 133, 135, 138, 139, 140, 153, 
189. 193, 195, 202, 206, 207, 208. 223, 375, 376, 
377, 411, 416, 417, 432, 434, 439, 441, 446, 458, 
492, 506, 522, 659, 739-756; a democracy, 142- 
143; advantages for commercial development, 
163-170; aid to Australia, 371, 708; aid to China, 
371; aid to Russia, 371, 615; agricultural lands, 
61, 103, 155, 159, 166, 167, 174, 176, 178, 183, 
386, 392; agricultural machinery, 62-63, 65, 66, 
92, 93, 170, 178, 187, 385; agricultural methods, 
61, 181; agriculture, 61-77, 177, 178; aircraft 
industry, 186-188, 382; air lines, 114-116, 118- 
120, 184, 371-372, 737, 743; airplane plants, 183, 
187, 188-195, 227, 382; airplane production, 
188-195, 229, 234-235; airports, 384, 401, 405; 
air strength, 162; Alaska Military Highway, 
361, 390, 344, 410, 419; alfalfa, 181; AH- 
American Highway, 360-362, 390; see Pan- 
American Highway; aluminum, 215, 234-236, 
274; ammunition, 187, 197; apples, 173, 176, 
181, 302-303; armed forces, 407, 519; automobile 
industry, 190-193, 201-204; aut9moVihs,''179, 
187, 201-203, 220, 221, 229; s-viation schools, 382; 
bauxite, 235-236; beef, 322-326; beet sugar, 318- 
321; bombers, 188, 424; Bra'ril nuts, 459; 
canals and waterways, 110-111, 223-226, 366-370, 
376, 379-380, 382; canning and canneries, 179, 
183, 295-296, 305, 378; capital, 98, 422-423, 433, 
467, 490; carnauba wax, 459; cattle, 61-62, 

* 68 (map), 178, 182, 322-332. 384, 386; cereals, 
171, 178; chromium, 215, 220; citrus fruit, 164, 
171, 300-301, 372; climate, 96-97, 173, 176, 372, 
382; clipper ships, 370; coal, 93, 95, 142, 159, 
167, 174, 176, 179, 181, 182, 215, 274-277, 341, 
350, 384, 386. 526. 653; coke, 224, 276; com- 
merce, 105, 107-108, 184, 206-207, 372-383, 439; 
communication, 124-130; Congress declared war 
on Japan, 673; conservation, 170, 180, 340-355; 
codperatives, 305, 330; copper, 167, 180, 182, 215, 
229-232, 240, 376, 378, 384, 391-392; corn, 65, 69, 
159, 176, 178, 289-292, 324, 330-331, 384; cotton 
and cottonseed, 69, 70, 71, 159, 171, 262-267, 269, 
665, 679; cotton linters, 270; cotton mills, 174, 
266-267; cottonseed oil, 266, 308, 402; cross- 
roads of our country, 383-388; dairy products, 
62, 67, 68, 173, 177, 307-309, 326-330; dependen- 
cies and possessions, 158, 389-402, 446; domestic 
animals, 61. 67, 68, 178, 181. 182, 289-291, 322- 
332; dry farming, 181; economic strength, 155- 
162; eggs, 331-332; electric power, 273-274, 383; 
erosion, 342-343; fertilizers, 74, 170, 172, 263; 
fibers, 69-73; fisheries, 79, 81 (map), 82, 159, 
183, 287, 333-339, 382, 391, 392; flax, 73; flour 
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and flour mills. 68. 179, 183. 287-288, 385, 386, 
387; food, 286-339; foreign trade, 107-108. 111- 
113; see exports and imports; forests and forest 
products, 103, 159, 168, 174, 176, 180, 182, 250- 
252, 255. 340-343, 382. 384, 392; freedom of the 
press. 143; from peace to war, 186-187; from 
war to peace, 750-757; fruits and vegetables. 
66. 69, 171, 174, 176, 181, 182, 183, 184, 299-305, 
381; fuel, 84, 27^277, 280-282, 283, 291; furni- 
ture making, 86: furs. 385-393; gas, 276, 277, 
278, 283; gateways of our country, 383-388; 
gliders, 197; gold, 183, 386, 391-392; grains, 61, 
68, 174, 386; grapes, 304-305; guayule, 245-246; 
guns, 196-204; health, conservation of, 354-355; 
helium, 283; hides and skins, 246-248; highways. 
75, 178, 359-364; hop, 178, 299, 330-331; in a 
global war, 155-410; interest in France, 582-583; 
interest in Great Britain, 516; inventions, 93-94; 
investment of money .^3 18, 443; in World War II, 
139; iron and steel, 93, 158, 159, 215-228. 350- 
351, 385; iron ore, 142, 163, 167, 174, 176, 180, 

182, 222-223, 228, 384, 676; irrigation, 170, 178, 
181, 182, 344-347; Japanese attack U. S. pos- ’ 
sessions, 139; labor, 98, 176; lead, 240, 385; 
leather, 179, 246-247; lend-lease. 207-209, 371, 
483-484; liberty ships, 211-213; lignite, 179, 181, 
276-277; limestone, 179,226-227; livestock, 174, 
386; see Cattle; Hogs; Sheep, etc.; location, 
166; lumber and lumber mills, 84, 85-86, 171, 

183, 215, 250-255, 341-343, 383, 391, 417; ma- 
chinery, use of, 91-94, 103, 178, 179, 322-326, 373- 
383; magnesium, 237-239; manganese, 228; 
manufacturing, 91-96, 159, 176, 179-180, 183, 
273-274, 277, 551; markets, 96. 170, 171, 173, 
373, 383; meat consumption, 178; meats, 159, 

178, 287; merchant marine, 206, 207, 369, 370; 
373, 404, 581; military strength, 160-161- 
mineral production and use, 103, 159, 167, 176, 

179, 181, 182, 348-349; munitions, 196-204; 
national defense, 206; see outposts; national 
forests, 343; natural gas, 174, 179, 282; natural* 
regions, 169 (map), 170-184; natural resources, 
163-184, 372; naval stations, 382, 389, 395, 397, 
40r4hin 406, 407, 409; naval stores, 171; 252; 
naval strength, '>161-162; nickel, 215, 220; 
nitrogen compounds, 74-75; nylon, 70, 271; 
oil fields, 279-280; oil production, 282, 452; oil 
shale, 182, 350; oil wells, 277-283; oleomarga- 
rine, 308; outposts, 404-410, 454; Pan-American 
Highway, 360-362, 390; paper and paper mills, 
171, 184, 251, 256-260, 383; peaches, 303-304; 
peanuts and peanut oil, 171, 298-299, 308-309,* 
402; petroleum and petroleum products, 93, 95, 
142, 167, 172-174. 179, 181, 182, 183, 215, 275- 
277, 279-283, 341, 348-350, 379, 381; petroleum 
refineries, 183, 278, 279, 283, 348, 376, 379; 
phosphate, 75-76, 77, 172, 182; pine trees, 171, 
176, 180; pipe lines, 280-282; population, 166; 
ports, 184, 374-383; potash, 75; potatoes, 295, 
297-298; poultry, 331-332; power, 94-96, 98-100, 
168-170, 273-284, 386; preservation of foods and 
fruits, 295-297, 305; pulp and paper mills, 184, 
380; see paper; radios, 129-130; railways, 84, 
178, 184, 275-276, 363-364, 375-383, 654; rain- 
fall, 35 (map), 178, 181, 182; rationing of food, 
286, 321; rayon, 70, 84, 85, 269-271; reforesta- 
tion, 180, 342; refrigerator cars, 184, 324, 328; 
resorts, 176-177; resources, 155-184, 215, 515; 
see individual resources; rice, 66, 171; rubber, 
215,240-241; see synthetic rubber; salmon, 183; 
sheep. 67 (map). 73, 178, 182, 268, 485; ship- 
building, 160, 183, 187, 204-213; shipping, 184, 
368-373; shoes, 248, 385; silk, 70. 268, 269, 270; 
silk manufacturing, 579; silver, 182, 392; size, 
165-166; small fruits, 181; smelting, 275-276, 


378, 383; soil, 351-353; soybeans and oil, 312- 
313; steel, 158 (graph). 205 (graph), 215-228, 
275; see iron and steel; sugar, beet. 318-321; 
sugar, consumption of, 314, 317; sugarcane. 117, 
314-318, 372; sulphur, 172, 240-241, 379; sur- 
plus of food, 286; swine. 330-331; synthetic 
rubber, 244-245, 692; tank manufacturing, 187, 
196-204; tanning. 246-247; tariffs, 103-104; 
telephones and telegraphs, 125-129, 230; tele- 
vision, 130; territories and dependencies, 389- 
410; textiles, 176, 262-271; Thailand declares 
war on, 139; tin, 215, 238-240; tires, 270; 
tobacco, 171, 173; tourists, 176-177; trade 
routes, 357-373; transportation, 178, 179, 294- 
295, 357-373; transport planes, 188-189; truck 
gardens, 170-171, 177, 184, 293-299, 379; truck 
manufacturing, 196-204; tungsten, 215, 220; 
vacations, 176; vegetable oils, 307-313; vege- 
tables, 293-299; victory fleet, 209-215; vine- 
yards, 184; war industries, 177, 179, 180, 187- 
195, 201-204, 227; war supply route, 521; water 
power, 170, 173, 177, 179, 183, 273-274, 288-289, 
343-348, 681; water transportation, 364-373, 
383-386; see shipping; westward movement, 
358-359; wheat, 45. 61-65, 66, 68, 176, 178, 286- 
289, 384, 575; wild life, conservation of, 353-354; 
wood pulp, 257-260, 270; wood substitutes, 342- 
343; wool, 69, 71-73, 266-267, 270; zinc, 240; 
exports: agricultural machinery, 96, 107, 112, 
476,481,488; animal products, 287; apples, 382; 
automobiles, buses, and trucks, 96, 107 , 203 , 450, 
471, 477. 488, 491, 566, 588, 728; canned and 
dried fruits, 296, 305; canned goods, 296, 380 
cattle, 467; cattle feed, 547; cereal products, 400; 
chewing gum, 436; coal, 378, 419; corn, 291; 
cotton and cottonseed, 96, 107, 262, 266, 267, 377, 

379, 560, 566, 597, 627; cotton goods, 400, 450; 
dried fruits, 380; equipment for plantations, oil 
wells, and mines, 438, 447, 450; fish, canned, 382; 
flour, 382, 442, 471, 569; fruits and vegetables, 
302, 382, 486; grains, 377, 378, 379; iron and 
steel and manufactures, 107, 377, 378, 380, 400; 
lard, 287, 291; leather and leather goods, 96; 
lend-lease to Britain, 282, 522, 643; lend-lease 
to Russia, 36, 282, 636; lumber, 107, 255, 377, 
379, 380, 381, 382, 486, 488, 501; machinery, 96, 
450, 464, 471; manufactures, 447, 450, 488, 569; 
meats, 178, 400; metals, 380, 597; naval stores, 
252, 379, 380; petroleum and petroleum prod- 
ucts, 107, 112, 149, 377, 379, 380, 381, 442, 471, 
488, 491, 503, 566, 597, 728; pork and pork 
products, 287, 291; potatoes, 297; radios, 450, 
488; rice, 560; scrap iron, 149, 677; shoes, 248; 
sugar, 380, 491; telephone apparatus, 488; tex- 
tiles, 96, 108, 442, 450; tobacco, 379, 560, 652; 
tractors, 476; wheat, 289, 382, 471, 566, 569, 597; 
imports: alabaster, 597; antimony, 506; ba- 
nanas. 108, 300. 379, 442, 443, 445 , 447, 450; 
bauxite, 108, 236, 379; burlap, 383; canned- 
beef, 483; canned fish, 383, 540, 684; canned 
meat, 487; carnauba wax, 459; casein, 485; 
cheese, 597; chemicals, 107; chicle, 435-436; 
china and clay, 112; chromium, 221; citrus 
fruits, 398; clocks, 588; coal, ,418; cocoa, 107, 
109, 443, 447, 509; coffee, 107, 109, 398, 447, 
450, 461, 464, 465, 509; copper, 108, 232, 378, 
447; copra and coconuts, 309, 310, 400, 402, 447; 
cotton and cotton goods, 107, 109, 375, 566, 588, 
679; crude oil, 381; dairy products, 108, 588; 
diamonds, 109, 726; 'farm products, 326, 447; 
fertilizers, 381, 491; fish, 82, 383, 540; flaxseed, 
482, 491; fruits and vegetables, 107, 109, 112, 
300, 301, 315, 446, 486, 597; furs, 107, 113; 
glassware, 436; grapefruit, 400; hats, 597; 
hides and skins. 96, 107, 112, 247-248, 375, 485, 
487, 491; iron and iron ore, 107, 378, 447; ivory 
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palm nuts, 509; jute and burlap, 108; linen, 107; 
linseed, 487; lumber, 109, 255, 381, 383, 417, 442; 
machinery, 588; mahogany, 442; manganese, 
228-229, 447, 467, 618; manila hemp, 400, 402; 
manufactured goods, 447; marble, 597; meats, 
108, 487; molasses, 379; newsprint, 255, 383, 
417, 540; nickel. 221. 419; nitrates, 495, 498; 
nuts, 597; olive oil, 107, 597; palm oil, 109, 
310-311; Panama hats, 509; petroleum, 433, 
450; pineapples, 381; platinum, 450, 506; 
potash, 75, 107; pottery, 436; precious stones, 
566; pulpwood, 255, 622; quebracho and que- 
bracho extract, 107, 486, 487; raw materials, 50, 
375, 379; rayon, 107; reindeer, 393; rubber, 93, 
96, 107, 108, 243-244, 375, 692; silk, 93, 107, 112, 
268, 383, 588, 597, 666; sisal. 109, 435; soybeans 
and oil. 112, 383; sugar, 93, 108, 112, 314, 318, 
321, 375. 379, 380, 381, 383, 398, 400, 402, 443, 
446; tea. 107, 108, 112, 534; textiles, 108, 597; 
tin. 107, 108, 239; tobacco, 398, 402, 446. 467; 
tung oil, 112, 665; tungsten, 221; vanadium, 
221; vanilla beans, 434; vegetable oils, 381; 
vegetables, 434, 447; watches, 588; wines, 107; 
wood pulp, 107, 255, 260, 375, 417, 492, 540, 622; 
wool, 96, 108, 109, 268, 375, 485, 487, 491, 492, 
534, 702; woolen goods, 107. 

United States Army, 278, 382, 409, 493, 741; 
air forces, 391, 522; enlistment in, 515; trip 
around the world, 1 16. 

United States Bureau of Reclamation, 343. 

United States consuls, 372-373. 

United States Department of Agriculture, 286. 

United States Department of Commerce, 373. 

United States merchant marine, 370-373. 

United States Navy, 116, 161, 197, 382, 390, 440, 
674. 714. 

United States State Department, 746. 

United States War Department, 195, 362, 373. 

United States Weather Bureau, 372. 

Universities and schools, 560, 687; see Educa- 
tion. 

Unoccupied France, 573, 574. 

Untouchables, 649. 

Upsallata Pass, 476. 

Ural Mountains, 149, 613, 617. 

Uruguay, 132, 469, 472, 476, 480 (map), 489-493; 
cattle, 62, 490; hides and skins, 247, 489, 490; 
natural resources, 491 (map); packing houses, 
490; Pan-American Highway, 492 (map); 
sheep, 489, 491; social-service legislation, 489; 
tourists, 493; trade with the U. S., 247, 490, 491, 
492; transportation, 492 (map); wheat, 490; 
yerba mat6, 473; exports: beef, 490, 532; 
fertilizer material, 491; flaxseed, 491; hides and 
skins, 491; meats, 491; wheat, 62; wool, 491, 
492; imports: automobiles, 491; coal, 490; 
fuel oil, 490; gasoline, 490; Parand pine, 468; 
petroleum products, 491; sugar, 490, 491; 
textiles, 490. 

Uruguay River, 493. 

Utah, 20; copper, 231; lead, 240; phosphates, 77; 
steel mills, 227; zinc, 240. 

Uzbekistan, 123, 622. 


Vaal River, 727. 

Vacationing, 741 ; see Tourists. 

Vaccination, 355. 

Valencia, Spain, oranges, 602. 

Valparaiso, Chile. 479, 49S, 500, 502, 504. 
Vanadium, 221. 

Vancouver, British Columbia, 412, 413, 426; 

airport, 120, 425; as a port, 112. 

Vancouver, Washington, aluminum, 236. 

Vanilla beans, 432, 722. 


Vargas, President Getulio, 457, 458, 510. 

Vatican City, 132, 133, 597. 

Vegetable oils, 307-313, 381, 510, 694, 730; 
China, 381, 669; France, 581; Germany, 556; 
India, 653; Philippine Islands, 381. 

Vegetables, 66, 69, 171, 174, 182, 290, 293-299. 
300, 447, 501, 530. 569, 576, 586, 593, 602, 664, 
683, 716; rationing of canned vegetables, 286; 
see under individual names. 

Veld, the, 723. 

Venezuela, 132, 361, 433, 434, 450-453; air trans- 
portation, 453; cacao, 452; coffee, 452, 463; 
highways, 452-453; petroleum, 107-108, 283, 452. 

Venice (Venezia), Italy, 597. 

Vermont, 341. 

Vernal equinox, 26. 

Verrazano, Giovanni, 59!^ 

Versailles, France, treaty of, 513, 552. 

Vertical rays of the sun, 34-36. 

Verviers, Belgium, 564. ^ 

Vespucci, Amerigo, 592. 

Vichy government, 458, 573, 713, 731. 

Victor Emmanuel, king of Italy, 144. 

Victoria, Australia, 703. 

Victoria, British Columbia, 413. 

Victoria Nyanza, 716, 720. 

Victory fleet, 209, 211. 

Vienna (Wien), Germany (Austria), 560, 633; 
chemical plants, 560; metal industry, 560; 
textile mills, 560. 

Vieques Sound, 406. 

Vikings, 536, 537, 542. 

Vineyards, 184, 485, 577, 582; France, 576, 577. 
582; Italy, 591, 594; Spain, 602. 

Virginia, 62. 171, 173, 174. 175, 289, 358; apples, 
303; cereals, 171; forests, 250; fruits, 171; 
furniture making, 86; peanuts, 171, 299; tobacco, 
171; vegetables, 297. 

Virgin Islands, 389, 390, 405, 406, 446; coaling 
and' oil-fueling base, 390; pprehased from Den- 
mark, 390, 405. 

Viscose process, 270. 

Visibility, 39-40, 46. 

Vistula River, 559, 628. 

Vitamins, 299, 307. 

Vladivostok, Russia, 36, 615,^620, 621. 

Volcanoes, 708, 725. 

Volga River, 619. 

Vought-Sikorsky-Corsair plane, 194. 

Vulcanizing, 242. 

Wages, 97, 286. 

Wagner, Richard, 550. 

Wake Island, 389, 397, 409, 689; airport, 120; 
Japanese attack on, 139, 673; naval station and 
cable base, 389. 

Wales, 140, 277, 515, 526, 527. 

Wallace, Henry, 141. 

War between Japan and China, 659, 661-663, 
669, 671. 

War between the States, 206, 370, 495. 

War bonds, 515. 

War industries, 177, 286, 344, 347, 374, 417, 422, 
423, 426, 431, 432, 506, 520, 523, 546, 558, 561, 
666, 671, 704, 705, 707, 710, conversion of war 
industries to peacetime industries, 750; Ger- 
many, 553, 557, 558; Japan, 677. 

War materials, 432, 437, 612, 677, 688, 707. 

War of 1812, 744. 

War Production Board, 237. 

War stamps, 515. 

Warsaw (Warszawa), Poland, 627. 

War Shipping Administration, 213. 

Washington, D.C., 6, 7, 20, 126, 244, 373, 465, 
506, 746; air mail, 116; airport, 120; natural 
gas, 283. 
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Washington (state), 88, 273, 288, 343, 382, 440, 

488; aluminum, 236; apples, 302, 303; fisheries, 
337; forests, 250, 252, 255; papermaking, 258, 
382; water power, 236, 273; wheat, 288. 

Wastepaper, 260; use of, 260. 

Watches and clocks, 231,587; Swiss exports, 587. 

Water buffalo, 67, 665. 

Waterbury, Connecticut, 231. 

Water erosion, 351-353. 

Water hemisphere, 12-13, 15^ 

Water power, 95. 100, 168, 170, 173, 177, 179, 183, 
236, 258, 266, 273-274, 275, 277, 288, 289, 350, 
503, 525, 528, 529, 537, 540, 541, 545, 579, 586, 
587, 596, 605, 641, 681, 694, 705, 719; Canada, 
417, 421, 422, 426, 681; France, 545, 579, 581; 
Italy, 545, 596, 681; Japan, 681; Norway, 536, 
537, 540, 541, 542; Russia, 545, 615; Spain. 605; 
Sweden, 545; Switzerland, 586; see Electric 
power; Hydroelectric power; Steam power. 

Water routes, 374-388, 394, 633; see Trade 
routes. • 

Water transportation, 374-388, 394, 445, 447, 
450. 469, 489, 503, 507, 521, 547, 551, 559, 566, 
580, 633, 707; see Transportation. 

Water vapor, 29, 34, 38; condensation of, 38, 
39-40, 41-44, 45-47; precipitation of, 38. 

Watt, James, 94. 

Weather, 28, 33-40, 41-46, 43 (map), 461; weather 
map, 43, 45-47; see Climate; Rainfall, etc. 

Weather Bureau, 43, 44, 46, 395. 

Weather forecast, 44-47, 372, 735. 

Weihaiwei, 673; seized from Germany by 'Japan, 
673. 

Welding, 518. 

Welland Canal, 368. 

Wellington, New Zealand, 710. 

Wenatchee Valley, 302. 

Weser River, 559. 

West, the. 189, 206, 268, 274, 279, 322, 358. 359, 
366, 367; see Western States. 

West Africa, 41, 405. 458, 729-730; air route. 729; 
climate, 729; farm products, 729; forests, 729; 
rainfall, 729; exports: cocoa, 109, 729; lumber 
and forest products, 729; mahogany, 109, 729; 
p^oil, 109, 310^311, 729; rubber, 729. 

West C259St,<490, 213, 392; see Pacific Ocean and 

Western Ghats, 647, 653, 656. 

Western States, 75, 418; see individual states. 

West Indies, 132, 294, 397, 446-448, 461; ba- 
nanas, 108, 300; coffee, 465; grapefruits, 301; 
limes, 301; rainfall in, 42; sugar, 318, 466. 

West Virginia, 174; coal. 368, 377, 384; synthetic 
rubber plant, 245. 

Westward movement, 59, 163, 323, 358, 359. 

Whaling, 80, 338, 540; whalebone, 338, 339; 
whale meat, 339; whale oil, 279, 338, 339. 

Wheat, 54. 60. 61-65, 159, 176, 286, 287-289, 382, 
474, 476, 478, 500, 569, 586, 602, 641, 710; 
surplus, 287, 290, 353, 384; Argentina, 64, 
107, 471, 479, 481, 488; Australia, 64, 113, 702, 
703. 705; Canada, 64, 413, 414, 424; Chile, 500; 
China, 64, 664; Colombia, 450; England, 530, 
531; France, 64, 575, 576; Germany, 64, 555; 
India, 64, 646, 649, 651, 655, 656; Iraq, 641; 
Italy, 64, 593, 594, 597; Japan. 289, 683; 
Mexico, 434; Piedmont, 173; Russia, 64, 610, 
622, 651; Spain, 566, 575, 651, 664; Uruguay, 
490; see individual countries. 

Wheat Beit, 287 (map). 

White Nile, 719. 

White Sea, 621. 

Whitney, Eli, 71, 94. 

Who owns the air? 744-745. 

Wichita, Kansas. 193. 

Wild life, conservation of, 353-354. 


Wilhelmina, queen of the Netherlands, 571. 

Willkie, Wendell L., 735, 745; around the world 
trip, 735, 745. 

Willow Run, Michigan, 190. 

Wilson Dam, 346. 

Wind, 30, 33-40, 41, 46, 50, 53. 113, 117, 176, 181, 
286, 352, 391, 531, 538. 539; wind belts, 37 
(map), 37-38, 41-42, 113, 497; migration of, 43. 

Wind erosion, 351-353. 

Windmills, 567, 569. 

Windward Islands, 446. 

Windward Passage, 406. 

Wine industry, 107, 304, 485 , 486, 490, 501, 576, 

577, 581, 603; Australia, 703; France, 576; 
Italy, 594; Japan, 683; Portugal, 603; Spain, 
602. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba, 420, 426. 

Winter, 25-26, 34, 43-44, 47, 51, S3, 164, 289, 294, 
322. 324, 368, 381, 391, 394, 412, 413, 424, 434, 
446. 478, 496, 500, 524, 525, 544, 546, 560, 615, 
641, 648; winter solstice, 26. 

Winter wheat, 288, 289, 290, 386. 

Wireless, 129, 445. 

Wisconsin, 180; canning, 295; dairying, 328, 330. 

Witwatersrand, 727. 

Wolfram, 506. 

Women in industry, 189-190, 301, 320, 519-523, 
576. 704, 750. 

Wood and its uses, 83-88, 209, 215, 492 , 540; 
see Forests, Lumber. 

Wood carving, 555, 586, 694, 710. 

Wood pulp, 84, 85, 89, 107, 241, 255, 258, 270, 
375, 540, 542, 622, 627; Canada, 417, 421. 

Wood substitutes, 84, 342-343. 

Woodworking, 555, 694, 710. 

Wool, 96, 201, 267-268, 270, 375, 501, 529, 533, 

578, 641, 679, 680, 724, 736; Argentina, 103, 107, 
268, 478, 479, 484, 485, 487, 488; Australia, 67, 
108, 268, 534, 680, 700, 701, 702, 705; Great 
Britain, 528, 529, 531, 564, 679; New Zealand, 
67, 108, 709; Russia, 617, 619, 622; Turkey, 640; 
Union of South Africa, 109, 268, 724; Uruguay, 
107, 492, 493. 

Wool manufactures, 67, 73, 90, 96, 262, 267-268, 
490, 503, 578, 605, 702, 704; Belgium, 107, 564; 
England. 107, 529, 531, 579; France. 579; New 
England mills, 267 ; see Sheep; Wool. 

Woonsocket, Rhode Island, 266. 

Workers, 176, 202, 208, 209, 212, 252; see Labor 
and employment; Women in industry. 

World Mediterranean Sea, 4-5, 743, 746. 

World War I, 75, 87, 116, 135, 145, 147, 161, 200, 
205, 206, 209, 286, 345, 353, 481, 486, 498, 515, 
529, 542, 551, 552, 567, 578, 582, 583, 589, 596, 
613, 622, 634, 673, 678, 689, 696, 704, 729; ships 
and shipbuilding, 206, 370, 371; treaty of peace, 
145. 

World War II, 9, 75, 96, 138-139, 147-154, 188, 
189, 194, 199-200, 205, 207, 209, 234, 23 7, 239, 
252, 255, 267, 282, 286. 310, 321, 370. 374, 392, 
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